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PREFACE 


The want of a complete history of the rise, progress, and 
decline of our immediate predecessors in conquest, the 
Mahrattas, has been long felt by all persons conversant with 
the affairs of India ; insomuch that, it is very generally acknow- 
ledged, we cannot fully understand the means by which our 
own vast empire in that quarter was acquired until this desider- 
atum be supplied. 

The difficulty of obtaining the requisite materials has hitherto 
deterred most of our countrymen from venturing on a subject 
where the indefatigable Orme has left his Fragments as a monu- 
ment of his research, accompanied by an attestation of the 
labour which they cost him. The subsequent attempt of 
Mr. Scott Waring proved not only the difficulties of which 
Mr. Orme’s experience had warned us, but that, at a period 
comparatively recent, those who had the best opportunities of 
collecting information respecting the Mahrattas were still very 
deficient in a knowledge of their history. Circumstances placed 
me in situations which at once removed many of the obstacles 
which those gentlemen encountered, and threw materials within 
my reach which had been previously inaccessible : nevertheless 
the labour and the expense requisite for completing this 
volume can only be appreciated by those who assisted me in 
the design, or who have been engaged in similar pursuits in 
India. 

On the subversion of the government of the Peishwas, the 
most important of their state papers, and of their public and 
secret correspondence, were made over to me by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, when he was acting under the orders of the Marquis of 
Hastings as sole commissioner for the settlement of the conquer- 
ed territory in the Deccan. Captain Henry Dundas Robertson, 
collector and magistrate of Poona, with Mr. Elphinstone’s 
sanction, allowed confidential agents employed by me to have 
access to the mass of papers which were found in th^ apart- 
ments of the Peishwa’s palaces. The Mahratta revenue state 
accounts were examined and extracted for me by the li ^ Lieute- 
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nant John Macleod, when first assistant to Mr. Chaplin^ who 
succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as commissioner for the conquered 
territory. The records of the Satara government were- under 
my own immediate charge, and many ordinal papers of histo- 
rical importance, the existence of which was unknown to the 
Peishwas, wore confided to me by the Raja. Mr. Elphinstone, 
when governor of Bombay, gave mo free access to the records 
of that government ; I had read the whole, both public and 
secret, up to 1795, and had extracted what formed many large 
volumes of matter relative to my subject, when Mr. Warden, 
the chief secretary, wlio had from the first afforded every facility 
to my progress, lent me a compilation from the records, made 
by himself, which shortened my subsequent labours, and afforded 
materials amply sufficient, as far as regarded English history, 
for the years that remained. Mr. Romer, political agent at 
Surat, not only read, and at his own expense extracted, the 
whole of the records of the old Surat factory, but also sent me 
an important manuscript history in the Persian language, which, 
when referred to as an authority, is acknowledged in its proper 
place. The viceroy of Goa most liberally furnished me with 
extracts from the records of the Portuguese government ; and 
the Court of Directors allowed me to have partial access to 
those in the East India House for some particulars from the 
Bengal correspondence, and for authenticating a variety of facts, 
originally obiairKHl from Mahratta authorities, but of which 
there is no trace in the secretary’s office at Bombay. The 
gentlemen of the India House were on every occasion most 
obliging ; the very old records under Dr. Wilkins, which I 
cotdd not have read without great trouble, were made perfectly 
easy by the intelligence and Idndness of Mr. Armstrong, one of 
the gentlemen in the office of Mr. Platt. 

In regard to native authorities, besides the imjwrtant papers 
already mentioned, records of temples and private repositories 
were searched at my request ; family legends, imperial and 
royal deed», public and private correspondence, and state 
papers in j^ossession of the descendants of men once high in 
authority ; law suits and law decisions ; and manuscripts of 
every descrii)tion in Persian and Mahratta, which had any 
reference to my subject, were procured from all quarters, cost 
what they might. Upwards of one hundred of these manu- 
scripts, some of them histories at least as voluminous as my 
whole work, wore translated purj>osely for it. My intimate 
personal acquaintance with many of the Mahratta chiefs, and 
with se\'cral of the groat Bramin families in the country, some of 





the members of whieh were actors in the events whidi 1 have 
attempted to record, afforded advantages which few Europeans 
could have enjoyed^ especially as a ^ great deal of the informa- 
tion was obtained during the last revolution in Maharashtra, 
when numerous old papers, which at any other period would 
not have been so readily produced, were brought forward for 
the purpose of substantiating just claims, or setting up unfoimded 
pretentions. Latterly, however, I have to acknowledge many 
instances of disinterested liberality both from Bramins and 
Mahrattas, who of their own accord presented me with many 
valuable documents, and frequently communicated their opinions 
with much kindness and candour. 

Next to Mr. Elphinstone, to whom I am indebted, not only 
for the situation which procured mo most of those advantages, 
but for an encouragement without which I might never have 
ventured to prosecute this work, I am chiefly obliged to my 
friends. Captain Henry Adams, revenue surveyor to the Raja of 
Satara, and Mr. William Richard Morris, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, then acting as my first assistant, ^ese gentlemen 
translated many hundreds of deeds and letters, numerous 
treaties, several voluminous histories ; and, for years together, 
wore ever ready, at all hours after the tninsaction of public 
business, to give up their time in furtherance of my object. 

A great part of this work was written in India ; and as the 
chapters were prepared, I submitted them to all those gentle- 
men on the spot, who, from their situations or pursuits, seemed 
most likely to be able to corroborate facts or to correct errors. 
It would be too long a list, nor can it bo expected that I should 
enumerate all those who were so kind as to read portions of the 
manuscript, both in India and in England ; but my thanks are 
due to Mr. William Erskine, of Edinburgh; to Lieutenant- 
Colonels Shuldham and Vans Kennedy, of Bombay ; to Sir James 
Mackintosh ; to Mr. Mill ; to Mr. Jenkins ; to Lieutenant- Colonel 
Briggs ; and to Lieutenant John MacLeod, whose premature 
fate in being cut off by a fever at Bushire, where he had been 
appointed political resident, may be justly regarded as a loss to 
his country. 

I have thus endeavoured to express my acknowledgments to 
all who favoured me with their advice or opinion, or who, in the 
slightest degree, assisted or contributed to this volume : my parti- 
cular, obligations are commonly repeated in notes, wdiere each 
subject is mentioned ; but if I have omitted, in any one 
instance, to express wliat is justly due either to European or to 
native, I can only say the omission is not intentiona* ind proceeds 
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frbm i3b dedre to appropriate to myself due iota of merit to idiidb 
i^tlier oan fairly lay daim. 

1 am very sensible that 1 appear before die fmblic imd^ ^eat 
disadvantages, as indeed every one must do who, having quitted 
school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied nearly nine-tenths 
, of the next twenty-one years of his life in the most active duties 
of the civil or miUtary services of Lidia ; for, however well such 
a life may fit us for acquiring some kinds of informatiim, it is in 
other respects ill-calculated for preparing us for the task of 
historians ; yet, unless some of the members of our service tmder- 
take such works, whence are the materials for the future historian 
to be derived, or how is England to become acquainted with 
India ? Whilst I solicit indmgence, however, to such defects 
as arise from this cause, it is due to myself to apprize the 
reader that, independent of want of skill in the author, there 
are difficulties incidental to the present subject, besides harsh 
names and intricate details, with which even a proficient in the 
art of writing must have been embarrassed. The rise of the 
Mahrattas was chiefly attributable to the confusion of other 
states, and it was generally an object of their policy to render 
everything as intricate as possible, and to destroy records of 
rightful possession. As their armies overran the country, their 
history becomes blended with that of every other state in India, 
and may seem to partake of the disorder which they spread. 
As the only method, therefore, of preserving regularity, I have 
sometimes been obliged, when the confusion becomes extreme, 
rather to observe the chronological series of events than to follow 
out the connection of the subjects — a mode which will appear 
in some parts, especially of the first sixteen chapters, to partake 
more of the form of annals than I could have wished; but 
persons who are better judges of composition than I pretend 
to be, found, upon examination, that flie remedy might have 
obliged me either to generalize too much, or, what would have 
been still worse, to amplify unnecessarily. I have also afforded 
some explanations for the benefit of European readers which 
those of India may deem superfluous ; and, on the other hand, I 
have mentioned some names and circumstances which, I am 
certain, will hereafter prove useful^ to persons in the Mahratta 
country, 4)ufc which others may think might have been advantage- 
ously omitted. 

There being differences of oi)inion as to whether the writer of 
history should always draw his own conclusions or leave the 
reader to reflect for himself, I may expect censure or approba- 
tion according to the taste of parties. I have never spared my 
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sentiments when it became my duty to offer them ; but I haye 
certainly rather endeavoured to supdy tacts than to obtrude 
my own commentaries ; and though 1 am well aware thit, to 
gain confidence with the one-half of the world, one'has only to 
assume it, I trust that I shall not have the less credit with the 
other for frankly acknowiedging a distrust in myself. 

It will also be apparent that, though I have spared no 
pains to verify my facts, I have seldom thought it necessary 
to contradict previous misstatements ; for so many inaccura- 
cies have been published on many points of Mahratta history, 
that it seemed far better simply to refer to my authorities, where 
strong and undeniable, than to enter on a field of endless 
controversjr. At the same time I have endeavoured to mve 
every opinion its due consideration ; and wherever it seemed of 
importance to state conflicting sentiments, I have not failed 
to lay them candidly before the reader^ that he might rather 
exercise his own judgment than trui^ J^hch^^ to mine. Still, 
however, in such a work many e^fi:^ must exist : of these, I 
can only say I shall feel obliged to any person who, after due 
consideration and inquiry, win have the goodness, publicly or 
privately, to point them out. 

In regard to orthography, where Indian names have already 
become familiar to the English reader, I have seldom altered 
their usual spelling, however unlike the manner in which they 
are pronounced by the natives ;* but in other instances I have, 
with some exceptions, nearly followed the system of Dr. Gil- 
christ : thus — 


A 

... 

... as in Hall. 

N ... 


... as in Not. 

B,Bh 

... 

... Bud, Abhor. 

0, Oo 


... Hole, CooU 

... Put, Loophole. 

C,Ch 


... Cart, Church. 

P,Ph 


D, Dh 


... Bad, Adhere. 

Q ... 


... Liquor. 

B, Be 

... 

... The^ Been. 

R ... 


... Bam. 

F ... 

... 

Fill. 

S, Sh 

••• 

... Sin, Sheen. 

6,Gh 


Gun, Doghole. 

T.Th 


... Tent, Nuthooh. 

H ... 


... How. 

U ... 

••• 

... But. 

I ... 


... Sin. 

V ... 


... “Vend. 

J ... 


... Judge, 

W ... 

••• 

... Were. 

K, Kh 


... King. Milkhouse. Y 

• •• 

... Youth. 

L ... 

M ... 


... Lamb. 

Man. 

Z ... 

... 

... Zany. 


N, Bm — Ao^ oUf and ow are all to be sounded like ou in home, 
London, May 80, 1826. 


* The itistances which immediately’ occur to me, where I have deviated from this 
rule, are outor, an incarnation, for what is more generally written avatar; 
vahetl ; BAonslay, the n sounded like the French n in son, for BhosHa or BomeoUo ; 
and Toonybuddra for Tumhooddra, Toongbuddra is correctly written, because I 
have occasion to mention the Toong distinct from the Bnddra, and my ear had be- 
come so accustomed to the other words that I wrote them./»$ I was in the daily 
habit of hearing them pronounced, without being able to avd {loing so. 




PEEFACE TO PfiESENT EDITION. 


In bringing before the public a new and cheaper edition, in 
one volume, of Grant DulTs History of tlie Mahraitaa,^^ nothing 
need be said to enhance the acknowledged high reputation of the 
work as a history done at first hand, and wi’itten by the author 
direct from the materials it embodies* « j * 

All persons familiar \tith modern Indian history have express- 
ed their appreciation of the book ; and, amongst readers of 
tliis class, who are also acquainted with iW estcrn India and the 
Mahrattas, testimony is complete as to the remarkable fidelity 
with which the persevering and studioui^^ Bombay Captain of 
Infantiy compiled his narrative, aiid described the characteristics 
of the people. 

It is hoped that the work being now presented in one volume 
and at a much lower price than any previous edition, will secure 
for it a far wider circle of readers than it ever before obtained. . 

The personal interest which in the Bombay Presidency is con- 
nected with the authorship of the History of the Mahrattas,’’ 
will be renewed on perusal of the chief portion of a letter from 
the author, written in his retirement, in reply to a note, urging 
the publicatimi of a new edition, from his friend Mr. E. H. 
Goldsmid, the eminent Bombay Civilian, to whom was largely 
duo the development of the Revenue Survey system, and 
whose acquaintance with the Deccan, its people, and their 
usages, was most intimate. We are indebted for the use of this 
letter in the present instance to Mr. James Taylor, Honoraiy 
Secretary to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
whose Note on Grant Duff’s History,” cof^rising the extract 
we now give, appears in No. XXVIirX b{ the Society’s 
Transactions, now passing through the press. It will be 
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seen that no liberty has been taken with the letter, which is 
presented, just as found, in its plain, easy, epistolary style : — 

Extract from a letter from J, Cfrant Duff^ Esq, {jiutlwr of the History 
of the Mdhratias)^ to E, JE[, Goldsmidf Esq,, Bombay Qivil Service, 

Dated Eden by Banff, January 30th, 1846. 


. . . As to a Second Edition, about ten years ago, in consequence of 
repeated suggestions on the subject — ^for I had individually no pleasure in 
recurring to it — 1 wrote to the publishers, Longman and Co. ; but their 
reply was not so encouraging as to induce me to begin re-casting n^any 
ill- written passages, which I sometimes thought of, but had always some 
more immediate object of interest or business. 

I am aware that it cannot bo purchased, even of booksellers ; but even 
if the publishers now wished it, I should be much more inclined — though I 
I could not now be bothered re-writing it — to publish a second edition, 
on testimonials such as yours than from any other consideration whatever. 

I think your suggestion very good ; what you propose would make it 
more portable and better fitted to the one [? object] I had in view. 

Your interest in the work, and in case you should ever become an 
Indian author, leads me to tell you something of its origin and progress. 

It ought, and perhaps would, have been undertaken by Mr. Elphinstone 
had he not so soon been removed from the Deccan to Bombay. I began 
to collect materials at his (Mr. E.’s) and Sir Thomas Miinro’s suggestion, 
lest we should lose the only chance of recovering the records of a very 
extraordinary power, the history of which was only known in a very 
superficial manner. As I went on ’collecting. I was obliged to unite the 
fragments in order to ascertain what was wanted, and I soon found 
myself obliged to employ agents, not merely within the confines of 
Maharashtra, but all over India. 

I wrote the greater part of the work when otherwise working 12 and 
14 hours daily without intermission (and of what sort you know), whilst 
some of the gentlemen with me, who had their full share of public busi- 
ness, particularly Mr. W. R. Morris, still in the service, most zealously 
assisted in translating the mass of materials which were selected from a 
still larger mass, read over without discovering a single fact on which wo 
could depend. To account for some apparently very careless passages, I 
must tell you that I was subject to very severe headaches, which at last 
became very agonizing, returning every fifth day, and lasting from six to 
sixteen hours at a time, requiring me to work with wot cloths girt about 
my head, and I always could do best and most as the fit wont off — so that 
I very often was induced to writo on, upon these occasions, requiring no 
sleep until next night. 

I was, as might have been expected, driven home ; but it was some time 
before 1 had health or inclination to get through the task I - had under- 
taken. At last I sent the MS. to the late Mr. Murray. It was read and 
approved of by the person to whom he submitted it. I waited upon the 
potentate of Albemarle Street, who told me he would publish the work if 
1 would alter the title. I said— V It was a history of the Mahrattas, and only 
of the Mahrattas.” — Who knows anything about the Mahrattas 
** That’s the reason,” said I, “the book has been written — no one does know 
much about them.” “ Well,” replied Murray, “ and who cares to know? 
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If you call it the Dowufall of the Moghuls, and the rise of the English, 

or something of that kind, it may do, but a History of the Mahrattas — 

that will never sell !” I was not in the least discouraged, although I 
too well knew that what Mr. Murray said was true — and amongst other 
drawbacks, although India is now beginning to excite a little more interest 
in England, no one can write or speax of India as of Europe — the feeling 
which cheers and impels the writer or the orator by an indescribable 

. ^ sympathy is wanting, and hence the tiresome task which 

the narration of events purely Indian imposes. Of course I do not mean 
such narratives as Orme's Carnatic, which is more exciting than it could 
have been made by the fancy of D 3 Foe. I got the MS. laid before Sir 
James Mackintosh, who most kindly— without stopping to finish it — walked 
f ron^ Cadogan place to Paternoster Row (before the days of omnibuses), 
and at his rfecommendation Longman and Co. immediately wrote to me 
offering to publish it. It went through the Press in six weeks, and many 
errors corrected by me escaped the vigilance of the compositor — the 
reason was, the MS. was too distinctly copied ; had it been in such an 
abominably indistinct hand as mine, one of their best men would have 
been selected, but, because distinct, I ^ot one of the less experienced. 

The late Mr. Rees was the partner mth whom I chiefly communicated. 
No publisher in London at that time understood the business so thorough- 
ly. When calculating the sale, I was surprised when he put down a very 
small proportion for India. The reason he said was — people in India 
** don’t buyn^-they read, but borrow — and it would be long before the 
** Mahratta History would be bought as an outfit book.” Murray was so 
far (juite right— people require to know something before they desire 
to know more. 

The publishers took the risk. The book cost me upwards of £2,000 
before it went to press. The Court of Directors took 40 copies — which 
they would have done equally had it been a Mahratta Vocabulary — and, as 
a general rulo, is liberal ; but, although I collected all those materials, 
certainly valuable to Government, and gave them an original and most 
valuable map, they never even acknowledged the receipt of the latter. 
They never enquired, and I certainly never stated, that I lost upwards of 
£1,700 by what I had done — and indeed, excepting a very few, I do not 
suppose any Director or aspirant of that period even opened the Mahratta 
History after they became Directors — a matter of no consequence, except- 
ing as discouraging to such servants of the Company as may engage in 
extraordinary labour, and whom most certainly it is their province at least 
. * . .in orderto stimulate others in a like course. 

It is not unusual to send copies of new books to the principal Reviews, 
and even to make interest to ensure a favorable notice — but 1 begged Mr. 
Rees in this case to do nothing of the kind, as time, and time only, could 
prove whether the matter was correct — and that must be tried by Indian 
authority hereafter. I had in the first instance the fatvorable opinion of 
the best authorities of the period as regarded my facts ; and the praise 
even of a favorable critique was therefore but a mere puff — of use prin- 
cipally to the booksellers. Mr. Rees, however, quite agreed with me. 

These details, if not useful, may be amusing to you 


* Illegible in original. 
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.PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 

RE8PBC3TINO THE GEOGRAPHY, CHIEF FEATURES, CLIMATE, PEOPLE, RBLIGXOM, 

Learning, Early History, and I^irtitutions of the Mahratta 
Country. 

Acxjording to Hindoo geographers, the Deccan, or country south of the 
Nerbuddah and Mahanuddee rivers, consists of a considerable number of 
parts; but there are five principal divisions, named Drawed, Carnatic, 
Andur, or Telingana, Qondwaneh,® and Maharashtra. All well-informed ‘ 
Hindoos talk familiarly of these divisions, but they disagree materially as 
to their extent. Colonel Wilks, in the absence of more direct evidence, 
has adopted the best practical rule of ascertaining their boundaries, by 
tracing them according to the space over which each .particular language 
is now spoken. 

The portion termed Drawed extends from Cape Comorin to the north of 
Madras : iu this tract the Taraulf is the vernacular tongue. The ancient 
Carnatic is cotunirehended in the great table-land between Malabar and the 
coast now Ifio^ln by the name of Coromandel : the Ghauts, or chain of 
hills on both sides, form its boundary to the east and west ; but it extends 
in an angle between Telingana and Maharashtra, as far north as the 
Manjera river, from which point it forms the western boundary of the 
former and the south-eastern boundary of the latter. Telingana, com- 
mencing southwards about Pulicat, or the northerir extremity of Drawed, 
extends to ^cacole in Orissa, which last, together with Gondwaoeh, 
occupies the space between Telingana and the Mahanuddee. The fifth 
division, which forms the western boundary of Gondwaneh and Telingana, 
it will be necessary to define with more precision. 

Maharashtra is the native country of the people whoi^ history it u now 
proposed to trace. Different limits are assigned to this great portion of 
the Deccan. According to the Tutwa^ one of the boob of the Jotvaik 
Shctster, or Hindoo Astronomy, Maharai^tra extends no farmer than the 
Chandore range of hills, where Kolwun, Buglana, and Candeish am repre- 

ThemouutliuoiiS tract called Gondwaadi is mhabited by a savage iiMKifieopl^ 
who, as they are not Hindoos, are eopposed never to have been eonqeet!^ 

t Malabar, TooUva, andOobuiesb^tbieedivirioiis ol ^ Malabar eoeeti ncg 

expresfly oomprieed in the limits of Drawed and Caxiiath^ are, f tan the ef 

their laagnagm, eonsidefed as attaelied to these divkkms leepeelivtly, Mmktx 
or Kerala to Drawed, and Toolava and G<diaiaaht to Camatie. 

1 
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Reacted as its northern boundary, and all beyond those countries is indis- 
eriminately termed Ven^hiadree, 

The tract between Chandore and Eroor Manjera, on the Kistna, is 
certainly the most decidedly Mahratta, and in it there is the least variation 
in the language ; but following the rule adverted to, in its more extended 
sense, Maharashtra is that space which is bounded on the north by the 
Sautpoora mountains,® and extends from Naundode on the west, along 
those mountains, to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpoor. The western bank 
of that river forms a part of the eastern boundary until it falls into the 
Wurda. From the junction of these rivers it may be traced up the east 
bank of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and thence westward to Mahoor. 
From this last place a waving line may be extended to Goa, whilst on the 
west it is bounded by the ocean. 

The Mahratta language prevails throughout this great tract of country ; 
but in a space so extensive, there are, of course, various dialects of it, with 
a mixture of other tongues towards the verge of the boundaries ; and 
there is a small space about Surat, Baroach, and Rajpeeplee where the 
Guzerattee is spoken, but which may be excluded by an imaginary lino 
drawn from Damaun to the middle of the Naundode district, or western 
point of the Sautpoora range, whence this definition of Maharashtra 
commences. The whole tract comprehends a surface of upwards of 102,000 
square miles, and its present population, estimated principally from the 
returns of the collectors in the territory lately conquered by the British 
government, is about six millions, or at the average rate of 59 souls to tho 
square mile. 

Maharashtra, from its still retaining a distinct language, from its giving 
name to a class of Bramins, and the general appellation of Mahrattas to its 
inhabitants, was perhaps at some very distant period under one raja, or 
Hindoo prince. There is, however, no direct evidence to support this 
conjecture ; nor is there any ancient history in the country, excepting tho 
fabulous legends called Poorans, which relate to the actions of gods and 
men, and which, though probably founded on historical truth, are yet so 
involved in mythological obscurity, that no rcsearcli is ever likely to 
reconcile them with real events, f 


* The Sautpoora is properly, I am informed by Major Tod, the range adjoining the 
Yendhia mountains to the south, but the Mahrattas term the whole Sautpoora, 

f One of these Poorans, which recounts the exploits of Pu reshram in his war with 
the Kshittrees, mentions that at the close of it, having extirpated the Ksliittrees 
and oppressive rajas, and conferred the conquered territory on the Bramins, 
they dia not choose that he should reside amongst them, which induced 
Pureshram to repair to the western coast of the Deccan, and to petition Ihe sea for a 
place of residence. This request, however, was not willingly acceded to : but Puresh- 
ram bent his bow and let fly an arrow from the top of the great western mountains, at 
which the ocean was intimidated, and, receding before it totbe point at which it fell, 
left dry the extensive tract of country now known by the name of the Concan and 
Malabar coast In this space different languages are spoken, and Hindoo geographers 
divide it into seven parts— 1, Kerala ; 2, Toolava ; 8, Gohnrasht ; 4, Concan or 
Knmpun; 6, Kurrar; 6, Wurar; and 7, Burbur. These are supposed to extmid from 
the Paniany river to Mount Dilly, DureeaBhadnrghur, Sewdasheogurh or Cape Itamas, 
Deogurh, Benepote, Bassein, and the Taptee river respectively. Thf three flrst, as 
mentioned in a preceding note, are attached to Drawed and Carnatic ; the four last are 
now, by the natives, indiscriminatelv included in the lower •Concan, or Concan below 
the Ghauts. W hen the Concan simply is mentioned in this work, it is to be anderstood, 
as it is generally considered by Europeans, to extend from the sea to the line at which 
.the Ghauts run into the lower country. When Concan-Ghsat-Mahta is specified, it is 
applicable to a particular tract of mountainous country hereafter dtuieribed. 
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The Coocan is that part of Maharashtra which lies between the Ghauts^ 
and the sea. and extends along the coast, from Sewdasheogurh to the 
Taptee. Almough so far below the great chain of mountains stretching 
along parallel with the western coast of India, it must not be considered a 
flat country ; on the contrary, the Concan is in most parts remarkably' 
rugged ana broken, interspersed with huge mountains and thick jungles, 
intersected by rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and clear until they 
descend on the level, where they are aH^ected by the tide, when they are 
very deep and muddy. The roads are generally stony footpaths, and 
become more inaccessible as they approach the Syhadree mountains, 
which, except in places rendered more practicable by the British govern- 
ment, can only be ascended by narrow paths and defiles, sometimes so 
precipitous that a led horse can with difficulty keep his footing. When 
ascending, and on gaining the summit of any of these passes, especially to 
the southward of Poona, the scenery which everywhere presents itself is 
of the grandest kind. Some idea of it may be formed by imagining 
mountains succeeding mountains, 3,000 or 4,000 feet high, covered with 
trees, except in places where the huge, black, barren rocks are so solid 
as to prevent the hardiest shrub from finding root in their clefts. The 
verdure about the Ghauts to the southward of Poona is perpetual ; but 
during the rainy season, especially towards the latter part of it, when the 
torrents are pouring from the sides of the mountains, the effect is greatly 
heightened by the extreme luxuriance of vegetation ; whilst gleams of 
sunshine, reflected from the breaking masses of clouds, give a thousand 
evanescent tints to every hill they light upon. Tempests and thunder- 
storms, both at the commencement and close of the south-west monsoon, 
are very frequent, and in that region these awful phenomena of nature 
are, in a tenfold degree, tremendous and sublime. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of feature which characterizes the 
Concan, it is in many parts remarkably fertile. Its breadth, from the sea 
to the summit of the Syhadree range, is of unequal extent, varying from 
25 to 50 miles. The top or table-land, which is in many places very 
extensive, forms part of what the natives call Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, or 
Concan on the top, to distinguish it from Thul-Concan, or Concan below 
the Ghauts. The highest part of tlie ridge is that which immediately 
faces the Concan, and the summit is generally from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
above the table-land. The breadth of the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta is about 
20 or 25 miles, and comprehends all the tuouutainous tract on the upper or 
eastern side, including tlie vallios that lie between the smaller branches of 
hills. The Mahrattaa, iu short, reckon the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta from the 
point at which these branches terminate in the plain on the eastern side, 
to the summit of the ridgii facing the Concan. 

The Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from Joonere to Kolapoor, is divided into the 
Mawuls, the Khoras, and the Mooras : these are names used by the natives, 
both for parts of the table-land and the valleys. The whole tract is 
populous, and the valleys are nonr well cultivated. The inhabitaiitB are 

* Ghnut literally means a break, but in tbe common acceptation it aignifits a pass 
over any range of nills. and is thus applied to designate the hills themselves. When 
(lhauts are mentioned in this or any Indian historv, tbe reader bear in mind 
what Ghauts, or rather what parilcular range of hills, are alluded to ; the Ghauts 
however, especially on the Bombay side, are the distinguishing appellation of that 
immense chain of hills which extends along the whole western coast of India, and 
iS now more correctly termed the Syhadree (c<*rruptly Shyadr«^e) mountains. Ghaut 
alsois sometimes applied to a ford, or the landing-place on the bank of a river-*-a 
sense in which we shall never have occasion to use it. 
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rettftirkabie for their simple, inoffensive demeanour, but they are hardy and 
and, ^ the well-known Mawulees of Sivajee, we shall find them 
led to active and daring enterprise. North of Joonere these valleys are 
not so well cultivated, and the innabitants are for the most part Bhems and 
Koolees — ^predatory tribes, who, in their wildest state, subsist by hunting 
and plundering. The Mawuls, Khoras, and indeed the whole of the 
Ghaut-Mahta, is infested by wild beasts, particularly the royal tiger, which 
is here found very fierce and destructive. 

In the Ghauts, and along the bills alluded to, both above and below the 
great range, the summits are frequently crowned, or girded towards the 
top, by large massy basaltic rocks. These, with little aid from art, are 
capable of being formed into fortresses, which, independent of the extreme 
difiiculty of approach, often seem in themselves impregnable. In many of 
them there are springs of the finest water, and in all a supply can be 
secured in tanks, or reservoirs, during the periodical rains from May to 
October. Throughout that periSd of the year it is scarcely possible for 
troops to act in the Ghaut-Mahta ; as, superadded to the steep, rugged, 
rocky hills, and the deep, winding dells, covered, like the mountains, by 
high trees, or tangled with low impervious brushwood, there is almost 
perpetual rain ; most of the rivulets are then frequently swollen into 
impassable torrents, and there is a chilling damp in the forests, exceedingly 
insalubrious to persons not inured to its influence ; in short, in a military 
point of view, there is probably no stronger country in the world. 

The Ghaut-Mahta is succeeded by the open country, or Desh, which 
generally becomes more and more level to the eastward ; but there are four 
great ranges of hills, running west and east, extending far beyond the 
ordinary branches of the Syhadree mountains. In succession to the 
Sautpoora or northern boundary of Maharashtra, there are the great chain, 
commonly called the Chandore range, extending from Rhonra to the heart 
of Berar ; the Ahmednugur hills from Joonere to Bheer ; the range imme- 
diately to the southward of Poona ; and the Mahdeo hills to the north of 
' Satara.* 

The general aspect of Maharashtra is hilly, the vallies are well watered, 
and the climate is perhaps the most salubrious in India ; but in regard to 
cultivation, soil, and products, it is inferior to most other parts of that 
fertile region. 

, The principal rivers are the Nerbuddah, the Taptee, the Godavery, the 
Beema, and the Kistna. For some distance along the banks of these 
rivers the soil is in general excellent, and the crops raised cannot be 
exceeded in plenty and luxuriance. The banks of the Godavery, or Gunga 
as it is termed by the Mahrattas, the Beema, and its tributary streams, the 
Neera and the Maun, are all celebrated for their breed of horses,f parti- 
cularly the two last, which, though small, are accounted the best and the 
hardiest that are reared in the Deccan. 

The mass of the population in the country thus briefly described are 
Hindoos, who, by the ordinances of their sacred writings, are divided into 

* 1 have had no opportunity of a8certainin|^, but the Chandore bills are probably 
the hiebest above the level of the sea : there is a very perceptible fall in the conntry 
from Chandore ^ the Taptee, and from the Bf abdeo hills to the Wama and Kistna. 

t These are distinguished by the name of the place' where they have been reared— 
Gung-thuree, Bheem-thuree, Neer-thuree, 4nd Maun Desh. Tnurte means the dale 
or ^ratk in the neighbourhood of a river, and the appellations here mentioned are 
used by the Mahrattu in speaking of these eonntnes, in preference to any other 
name by which sub-divisions of the country were marked by Mahomedans, Berar 
is likewise celebrated for the hardiness, but not for the beauty, of its horses. 
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the four well-known caates of Bramin, Kehittree, Weyeh^ and Sbood ^ ; 
but all theee olasees, though nomioally preserved, are degenerated, extinct, 
or greatly sub-divided. 

The Bramins^ are the priesthood, whose lives ought to be spent in 
worshipping andcontemplatiog the Divinity, and teaching, b^ preceptand 
example, what is proper to be observed by the rest of nlankind, to enable 
them to gain the favour of the gods, and to attain a more exalt^ state in 
their transmigration. They ought to have no interference in worldly 
concerns ; but they have long been the principal officers, civil and military, 
iir ail Hindoo states. Those Bramins who strictly follow the tenets of 
their faith, and devote their lives to the study of what Hindoos conceive 
the divine ordinances, are held in great .esteem ; but otherwise, ip the 
Mahratta country, there is no veneration for the Bramin character. 

Independent of the two Mahratta divisions of Concani8t,f or those who 
belong to the country below the Ghauts, and Deshist, or those of the territo- 
ry above, there are in the Mahratta country eight classes^ of Bramins, who 
differ from each other in some of their usages, and present to those accus- 
tomed to observe them, perceptible differences both of character and 
appearance. 

The second of the four grand classes of Hindoos is termed Kshittree, 

* Th«re are in India two general divisions of Biaailia te^ the Punch Oour and 
the Punch Drawed; these two are sub-divided each: the Punch Goar 

belong to, what has been termed by Kenneli. Hmdoosnui proper, or the country 
north of the Nerbuddah, and the other five to Guzerat and the country south of that 
river, and the Yindhia or (as they have been already noticed by the more familiar 
Mahratta name of) the Sautpoora mountains. Those sooth of the Nerbuddah are the 
Maharasht^ the Andur or Teling, the Praeo^ and the Carnatic, The Goojur are 
of Guzerat. ^ 

Besides the great divisions of Mahdco Bhugt and VUhnoo Bhugi, or the resp^tive 
followers of Mahdeo and Vlshnoo, there are a great number of snb-divisions in all 
these five classes of Bramins, whose appellations correspond with four of the sreat 
divisions of the ancient definition of the Deccan already given ; they also derive 
distinctions from any of the four Vedas in which they may be primarily insrnicted. 

t The Peishwas, who attained soverei^ authority in the Mahratta nation, were of 
this class Concanists, from this circumstance, and the power which it natnially 
threw into their hands, pretend to some superiority in caste ; but these pretensions 
are not well founded. They are termed CAt^tutm, which, amon^ other significa- 
tions, means **a dead body raised.” Their ongin, according to what is mentioned m 
a Sanscrit work entitled The Syhadrcc Kind, was 14 dead bodies of different castes 
that had been drowned in the sea. whence they were transported by Yishnoo in his 
outar of Pureshram, after be bad forced the sea to give np the Concan, ox Purtikrm 
Kthetei*^ and re-animated to people his new country. From these 14 families sprang 
the Concanee Bramins, who are now disringuisbra by 60 samames. The Deshist 
Bramins, although they have surnames, prefer the distinction of thetr father’s name, 
or the place of their residence, to their surname, which they will seldom mention. 

The Concanist Bramins. before the elevation of Ballajee 'Wishwanath, commonly 
called the first, l^ough in fact the fifth, Peishwa. were not employed as clerks and 
men of busineSfe, but as hurkartu and spies. They carefully suppress or destroy all 
copies of the SyhH^ee Kind, where their origin is mentioned, and a respectable 
Bramin of Waee wms few years ago, disgraced by ^ee Rau for having a copy of it. 
The Concanists say that the word chitj^wun was originally ehi^oMcy literally signify- 
ing ** searing the heart,** made use of in their addresses to their patron Pureshram 
for not attending to their petitions; this expression, however, being considered 
undutiful or improper, was changed to chi^awun, ** pure-hearted,** whiw they inter- 
pret a sinner oardoned.’* 

Of all the Bramins with whom I am acquainted, the Concanists are the most 
sensible and intelligent. 

{ Their names, arranged according to their degree, are— 1, Knmra ; % Tijurwedee, 
or Mahadinjen ; 8, Kaonoo ; 4, Deorookay ; 5, Kirwtmt; 6, ffiienwee ; 7, Tii|p>ol ; 
and 8, Suwassay. 
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or ^0 military body. The pure Elshittrees are considered extinct ; but the 
Balpoots,^ who assume their appellation and their privileges, are the 
least degenerate of their descendants. 

The third grand class is the Weysh,-f^ or the mercantile community. 

The last of the four grand classes is the Shooder : they are properly 
the cultivators, and, as such, are known in the Mahratta country by the 
name of Koonbee. 

But, besides these four grand divisions, there are a vast number of 
Hindoos, the intermixed progeny of the four classes and of each ether. 
They are not, however, what the European reader might fancy as outcast es ; 
they have a community of their own, and ranks, professions, and employ- 
ments peculiar to themselves, of which there are an infinite number. All 
trades and artizans are of this irregular offspring, and classed, in Maha- 
rashtra, under the general appellation of Shunkeijatee.i 

From all castes and classes there are devotees, who, renouncing the 
world, assume a religious character, which is generally put on in order to 
attain a larger share of what they pretend to give up ; but some have 
been exemplary in their conduct, and, by the tenor of their lives, as well 
as their penance and observances, are supposed to have been animated by 
hopes paramount to all bodily suffering, and to have looked for no earthly 
reward ; that in them even vanity was subdued, and that they were 

♦ Rajapootras, or literally the children of rajas. They are the offspring: of 
Kshittree rajas with women of other castes, and are said to have existed since about 
the year 2000 of the Kalhee Yoog. 

t The real Weysh is also said to he extinct ; the Wanees, or Banians, occupy their 
place ; but of a long list of the classes of Banians, there is not one of the sub-divisions 
that is real Weysh. The class termed Komtee, which is most common in Telingana, 
is the least degenerate. The other Banians in the Mahratta country are the Lingaity 
Gofgury and Jain, The Lingait, although their Banians reckon themselves Weysh, 
are, like the Jain, a distinct sect ; they are divided into three classes, termed Silwunt, 
Punchum, and Tirulee ; their Gonroos, or priests, are termed Jungum ; they derive 
their appellation from wearing the Ling, an obscene symbol of both Mahdeo and 
Vishnoo. They will not eat what has been cooked by a Bramin, land they differ in 
their religious tenets, denying the doctrine of metempsychosis ; they are aho deficient 
in some domestic observances rigidly practised by other Hindoos. The Goojur get 
their name rather from their country than their caste, being originally from Guzerat. 
There arc also Bramins who are Goojurs. The Jains are not so common in Maharashtra 
as in the country south of the Kistua. A good account of this remarkable sect has 
been given by Colonel Mackenzie in the Asiatic Researches, vol, ix. 

I Independent of other Hindoo obsen’^ances, all classes of the Shunkerjatee have a 
sort of moral and religious government amongst themselves ; they have heads or 
chiefs, now termed Muqudum, Chowdree, &c., &c., whose power seems to be the result 
of supposed suffrage, rather than of any regular election. There is no one Muqudum 
who has any very general authority in the Mahratta country ; bnt all classes are 
subject to the same sort of rules ; they are frequently strict in enforcing both spiritual 
and temporal observances. An infringement of what is customary is liable to a general 
inquiry in the community, every member of which may be readily roused to a jealous 
deience of what is considered either privilege or propriety. The lower castes of the 
Shunkerjatee are not less particular than the others ; and hence it is that, in native 
regiments, the European officers often complain of having no trouble with affairs of 
caste except among low-caste men. For the origin of the Shunkerjatee, to those who 
may be desirous of acquiring minute information, reference may be made to Mr. Cole- 
brook's writings on the subject, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. The most remarhable 
thing in the classification of the Shunkerjatee is, that the offspring of the Shooder with 
a woman of the Bramin class is the lowest of all. The term Shunkerjatee, in the 
Mahratta country, is applied to the mixed classes, which in many other parts of India, 
and in Sanscrit manuscripts, are styled Wvrn Shunkur : this term is in u«e in 
Maharashtra, but is applied to any sort of employment in which a person may he 
eogflged unbecoming his caste. A Bramiu's child by a slave girl is termed Sindey, 
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superior to that greatest of all seductions^ the praise of their fellcr^-men. 
A person of such a character is termed a Sadhoo ; he may be of any caste 
or persuasion ; for a Hindoo admits that there may be pure devotion in 
any religion, sex, or caste. Of the Sadhoos, or saints, that have been 
famous in Maharashtra, Kubheer^ was a Mahomedan ; Tookarara, a 
Banian ; Kanhoo Patra, a woman born of the dancing tribe ; and Choka 
Mela was a Mhar or Dher. 

Bramin devotees are of three sorts — Brimhacliaree,f Wan Prist, and 
Sunneashee. 

Banians, though there are many devotees from this class of people, are 
not so apt to become so as the other castes. 

Tlie Rajpoots, however, and all classes of Shooders,J may become 
Gosaeens and Byragecs.§ When a Bramin assumes either of these cha- 
racters, he forfeits, all claim to caste as a Bramin. Yet Gosaeen is a 
familiar name for the followers and disciples of the famous Mahapooroosh || 
and Brimhacharee, Ramdass Swamy, the spiritual director of Sivajee ; 
and it is likewise an appellation of those Bramins who are professional 
story-tellers, or reciters of Kuthas, generally known as Hurdass^ Gosaeen ; 
but in these cases it is a mere nominal distinction.' 

The Gosaeens,®^ properly so called, arc followers of Mahdeo. The 
Byragecs generally maintain the supremacy of Vishnoo. 

♦ Kubheer lived a Mahomedan, but, when dead, the Hindoos claimed him as a 
Sadhoo. 

t Though this be a name for those devotees who are rigid students for 12 
^ears, all Bramin boys are termed Bnmhcuiharee from the time of their admission 
into their caste, that is, from the period at which tbe ceremony of the Mooni is per- 
formed until the consummation of their marriage, when they become Grehusth, or 
householders. The ceremony of the Moonj is performed in all Hindoo families of the 
higher castes, of which the males may be entitled to use the Janwa^ or distinguishing 
thread worn next the skin. This takes place when the boy is five or six years old, 
and the occasion is celebrated with more or less pomp, according to the wealth or 
poverty of the parents. The ceremony is performed by the household priest, who 
IS called Gooroo, or Oopadheea, and, in itself, is merely fastening a piece of cloth 
about the child's middle, and tying the Janwa diagonally across the body over 
the right shoulder ; whilst the Gayetri^ a mystical Sanscrit verse, is pronounced by the 
child’s father, which all Bramins know, but none ought to disclose. Previous to this 
the child is not a Bramin, or accountable for omissions or infringements in eating, 
bathing, &c., &c. 

^ The Gaolees, or milkmen, hold the highest rank amongst the Shooders ; some say 
by descent, others by their being born in employment about that most sacred animal 
the cow. Hawees, or barbers, from being frequently in contact with Bramins, 
likewise acquire a reflected superiority, but they are properly of the Shunkerjatee. 

§ Hindoo devotees, who subsist on charity, are often indiscriminately termed Fuqeers 
by Europeans, though the term is applicable to Mahomedan beggars only. 

IJ An explanation of this word will appear hereafter, 

^ Das8 means servant : Hrn'rae is a name of Vishnoo — Eurdassy the servant of 
Vishnoo. 

♦* Their founder was Shunkeracharya ; there are ten divisions of them, with some 
shades of difference in their observances ; the ten are — 1. Guree; 2, Poorer ; 3, BAar- 
tee ; 4, Btm ; 6, A run ; 6, Surmutee ; 7, Teert ; 8, Ashrin; 9, Sagur ; imd 10, PurwuU, 

To become a Gosaeen, such castes as wear the Kurgoota^ or string round the loins, 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, if any covering be deemed necessary ; and 
the person generally attaches himself to some one of the fraternity, as desirous of 
becoming a c/^/a, or disciple. The novice may proceed thus far and still retract ; the 
irretrievable step, by which he becomes a Gosaeen for ever, is in the ceremony called 
Home, which, in this case, must be gone through in the most solemn* manner. It 
is performed by taking an earthen vessel, one cubit square, termed stundeel; this 
is to be filled with pure unmixed mould, over which powders of various colours 
are to be strewed ; upon this a fire is kindled, and over the whole ghee or milk 
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The Gosaeens are a much more numerous body in the Mahratta country 
tfaa^ the Byragees ; their dress, when they wear clothes, is invariably 
dyed orange — a colour emblematical of Mahdeo. The Gosaeens, for the 
ttiost part, have deviated from the rules of their order in a manner univer- 
sally stigmatized by Hindoos. They engage in trade ; they enlist as sol- 
diers ; some of them marry, and many of them have concubines. Go- 
saeens, who go without clothing, acquire superior character ; but those of 
greatest sanctity are the Gosaeens who never shave, or cut their hair or 
nails, or who have vowed to keep their heads or limbs in a particular 
position. The penances by extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary 
tortures which some of them undergo, are often greater than one might 
suppose the human frame could endure. 

Men who survive such exposure, and voluntarily submit to such bodily 
suffering, are, it may easily be conceived, very formidable when they take 
up arms. Gosaeens and Byragees have frequently waged a religious war, 
and some of the divisions of Gosaeens have had desperate battles with 
each other. Under a weak or unsettled government, the Gosaeens and 
Byragees have both been guilty of dreadful outrages on the persons and 
properties of the inoffensive part of the community ; but the former are 
more notorious in this respect than the latter. They used to travel in 
armed parties, and, under pretence of seeking charity, levied contributions 
on the country. Where unsuccessfully resisted, they frequently plundered, 
murdered, and committed the most brutal enormities. 

The reader will now understand, from what has been said of the most 
conspicuous classes of the inhabitants in Maharashtra, that the name 
Mahratta is applicable in some degree to all of them, when spoken of in 
contradistinction to men of other countries ; but amongst themselves a 
Mahratta Bramin will carefully distinguish himself from a Mahratta. 
That term, though extended to the Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strict- 
ness, confined to the military families of the country, many of whom 
claim a doubtful but not improbable descent from the Rajpoots. 

The women in the Mahratta country are well treated ; they are the 
helpmates, but by no means the slaves, of their husbands ; nor are they in 
the degraded state in which some travellers have described the condition 
of the women in other parts of India, and in which the ordinances of the 
Shasters would place them. There is one custom generally observed 
among them, which is, that the wives of all the chiefs and military men, 
who pretend to Rajpoot descent, are as strictly veiled as the Mahomedan 
ladies of rank, and as much disgrace attaches to their being seen, 
particularly by persons not Hindoos. This observance they probably 
adopted, in the first instance, from the Deccanee Mussulmans or the 
Moghuls, but they say it is handed down as a usage of the branch of 
Rajpoots from whom they are descended. Mahratta ladies of this des- 
cription, on the death of their husbands, frequently immolate themselves 
with the corpse ; but in cases where they either have helpless infants or 
important family affairs requiring their care, they are rarely permitted to 

is poured for^ia certain tumber of times, during which munturs, or mystical verses, 
are repeated, and vows solemnly made, of poverty, celibacy, and perpetual pilgrim- 
age to the different holy places throughout India. Gbee is butter clarified by 
boiling. Milk is always used by a Bramin in performing the iToms, on this, as 
well as on other more common occasions of daily occurrence. The disciples of a 
Gosaeen are obtained in three ways^ — voluntary followers, slaves purchased, and 
Children obtained from parents who had vowed to make them Gosaeens previous to 
their birth. 
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do so. Should they for the latter reason choose to survive, their veil is in 
a great degree removed, as they are obliged to appear where business 
demands their presence, in company with men, in an assembly, or even in 
battle. 

With regard to religion, the principal feature in that of all Hindoos is 
their belief in the transmigration of the soul ; and without attempting to 
reconcile, much less to defend, the ridiculous inconsistencies of their wild 
mythology, or to account for the differences that exist, in what'may be 
now stated, from that which prevails in other parts of India, a orief 
summary of the religious creed of the Mahrattas will here be useful, 
especially to the reader in England : — ^They believe that the great Divine 
Spirit pervades the universe ; that the soul of every human being is a 
part of that great Spirit, and, when perfectly purified, is re-united to it. 
This is the ultimate reward of the good, whilst the punishment of the 
wicked consists in being re-bom in a state proportionally distant from 
that re-union. The soul which animates the body of a Bramin is nearest 
to this state of beatitude, provided he shall duly fulfil the ordinances of 
his faith ; but if he do not, his soul shall be detained in nurrulc, or hell, 
until sufficient torture, in expiation of sins, has been inflicted, when it 
will be sent to re-animate some other living shape upon tlie earth. The 
souls of all mankind must, therefore, pass through the human form of a 
Bramin as their last probation, unless that perfect goodness can be attain- 
ed which they describe in the character of a Sadlioo, in which case 
immediate admittance is gained to eternal happiness. 

The Mahrattas suppose that the divine nature, in itself, cannot be the 
agent ; yet from this divine nature, or great spirit, known by the name 
of Brimh, emanated Prakritee, or nature, and Brahma the creator, Vishnoo 
the preserver, and Siva or Mahdeo the destroyer : the respective wives of 
these three are Sawitree, Luximee, and Parbuttee. 

Brahma created all things : he created human beings, and was himself 
incarnate ; he is the father of the Deos, or good spirits ; and likewise of 
the or evil spirits. Indra is the chief of the f onner, and Bulleeof 
the latter. The agents of preservation and destruction, together with 
their wives, have likewise become incarnate, and assumed a multitude of 
forms on the earth, in order to fulfil the ends of their being. These 
incarnations are called their outars / the different names of these, together 
with a number of emanations, produce a host of deities, amounting, say 
the Bramins, exclusive of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Mahdeo, to three hijndred 
and thirty millions. 

There is but one temple dedicated to Brahma in India, which is at 
Pooshkur, near Ajimere. Vishnoo, Mahdeo, and their wives are worship- 
ped under the names of their various outars, in numerous temples, where 
their images are preserved. There are a multitude of incarnations from 
all of them ; but there are eleven principal outars of Mahdeo, and ten of 
Vishnoo : those of Mahdeo were chiefly for the purpose of assisting 
Indra in his wars with the Dyts : those of Vishnoo are the most cele- 
brated ; but as they are well known, it may be sufficient to remark that bis 
wars for the destruction of evil genii and oppressive rajas, and the shapes 
he assumed for the preservation of the world on various occasions, are 
recorded in the Poorans or sacred histories, forming the subject of their 
great popular poems, the Bamayun, the Mahabharut, and the Bhagwut. 
These poems have in later times been imitated in Mahratta, and have 
afforded a never-failing fund of amusement in supplying ideas and 
allusions for all Kuthas, a sort of recitative, intermixed with music and 
2 
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song ; in which tdles, achievements, acts, and penances of tl\e gods 
relaWl, anecdotes and allusions to passing occurrences often wittily 
introduced, and good moral lessons frequently conveyed. The Kuthas* * * § 
are a popular amusement in Maharashtra with all ranl^ and castes. 

There is no religion in which there are a greater number of sectaries 
than that of the Hindoos. The two great divisions are those who 
acknowledge the supremacy of Vishnoo, and those who assert the 
superiority or equality of Mahdeo ;t the latter has long been the prevailing 
creed throughout Maharashtra. 

Most individuals have some deity, which they reckon especially propi- 
tious to themselves : this deity is termed Aradh ; but every family has 
invariably a tutelary god, who is styled their Kool Swamy.J All the 
gods are worshipped, more particularly at certain times, for instance, 
Gunputtee, the son of Mahdeo, on commencing anything ; and the name 
of Ram (an outar of Vishnoo) is pronounced in the hour of death ; but 
the -^adri and Kool Swamy are inwardly implored on ordinary occasions, 
when suing for strength to perform what is good or to resist what is evil ; 
to obtain health, happiness, or any worthy object. Such Bramins as can 
be termed religious instructors, are either Oopadheeas or Gooroos ; the 
distinction in these is, that the Oopadheea is commonly the hereditary 
domestic teacher in a family, and the Gooroo is the chosen instructor and 
intercessor of an individual. Many persons, especially men of con- 
sequence, choose some celebrated devotee for their spiritual guide, whose 
sanctity is supposed to be such that, by his intercession with the deity, 
objects will be granted which would be denied to the less worthy 
individual. Such a mediator, though he may not attain the character of 
a Sadhoo, is superior to other Gooroos, and acquires the appellation of 
Maluxpoorooiili.% It is remarkable tliat the Mahapooroosh of the Mahrattas 
is sometimes a Mahomedan. 

All natives of India, even the most intelligent of them, are extremely 
superstitious, and place great reliance on astrology, omens, prodigies, and 
prophesies ; and nothing of magic, witchcraft, or supernatural agency is 
too gross for the credulity of the multitude. 

All Mahratta learning, except simple reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
is confined to those Bramins|| who study the Sanscrit language, in which 
only their sacred writings are composed. The principal of these are the 

* Divested of the religious character of which they partake, Kuthas more nearly 
resemble Mr. Matthews’s entertainments of the present day than anything to which 
I can compare them in England. 

t Mahdeo, it may be here observed, does not destroy indiscriminately, and is not 
the depriver of life; that occupation belongs to the goddess Mruttyoo; and as soon as 
the soul departs, it is carried to be judged by Yem Dhurm, who is the son of Soorya 
(the sun), an outar of Vishnoo. I have not met with Mahdeo as the renovator : and 
if that idea be taken from any similarity in character with the heathen deity Jupiter 
genitor, as alluded to by Sir William Jones, it is a fanciful notion, to say the least. 

X Byhroo, Joteba, Kundoba, and Parbutt^, under her name of Dewee-Bhowanee, 
are generally the Kool Swamy and Aradh of the Mahratta soldiery. In villages, 
tem^es to Byhroo, Luximee, and Gunputtee are the most common. 

§ The Mahapooroosh is frequently referred to as an oracle, and, on predicting falsely, 
is often blained by the disappointed individual, who declares him responsible for the 
unfortunate issue of the affair. On the other hand, when the Mahapooroosh is not so 
well rewarded as he might expect, he sometimes (though this is rare) threatens to 
withdraw his protection from a person so unmindful and so unworthy. 

il Bramins learned in the Shasters have the title of Shastree ; in the Vedas, Waudeek; 
in both Shasters and Vedas, Pundit-titles which much retemble those of the learned 
Rabbis in the Jewish synagogue. 
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four Bheds, or Vedas ; the six {^asters ; and the Poorans.^ or sacred 
histories, of which there are 18 principal ; but upon these there are an 
infinite number of explanations and commentaries. 

A small proportion only of the Mahratta Bramins understand Sanscrit ; 
and there is no great proficiency^ even in Hindoo literature, to be found 
among them at the present day. ^ 

Much injudicious praise has been lavished on the learning and virtue of 
the Hindoos, and in exposing these panegyrics, their character has become 
the theme of still more injudicious censure. Both extremes are unjust ; 
and surely it would be better that the unfavourable side of the picture 
should not be viewed by any person whose fortunes may lead him to the 
shores of India as a servant of the public. If our young countrymen 
proceed to their destination unbiassed by prejudice, study the language, 
and cultivate the acquaintance of the natives, they will, after long inter- 
course, have many kind recollections and feelings towards them. They 
may often be disgusted with corruption, meanness, and every debasing 
passion which observation and general intercourse with mankind in all 
parts of the world will too frequently discover; but they will soon 
perceive that many of these vices have originated in a corrupt, oppressive 
government, and the demoralizing effects of an absurd superstition ; that 
they really possess many virtues and great qualities ; and that much of 
what is amiable, in every relation of life, may be found amongst the 
natives of India. 

We now proceed, however, to notice the first records of events which 
have as yet been discovered relative to that portion of the people of whom 
our subject more particularly treats. 

Like the early history of every country, that of Maharashtra is involved 
in much obscurity ; yet there are traces of two or three great revolutions 
previous to the Mahomedan conquest. Popular legend tells us that 
the people called Gursee, who are a low caste, and the best performers 
amongst the rude musicians of the country, are the aborigines of Maharash- 
tra : and this is supported by the authority of the Poorans, in which it 
is stated that the tract between the Cavery and the Godavery was termed 
Dhundkarinya, or the forest, and that when Rawun held universal sway, 
he bestowed it upon the wajintree, or musicians. But the first authentic 
account we have of any sovereignty in the country is that of which 
Tagara was the metropolis. This city was frequented by Egyptian 
merchants 250 years before Christ ; and the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea, who wrote about the middle of the second century, 
particularly mentions it as a place of great resort, and well known to the 
Greeks as the emporium for the supply of their merchandise. 

Its name is well known to learned Hindoos, but its exact position has 
not been ascertained ;f though it was probably situated on the bank of 
the Godavery, a little to the north-east of the modern town of Bheer. 
It was under the government of a Rajpoot prince, whose authority appears 
to have been very extensive, and acknowledged by several other rajas, 
as he is styled the chief of the chiefs of Tagara.^ 

* The Poorans were written by Veas, an inspired Bramin, one of the seven immortal 
human beings. Walmeek, the author of the Ramayun, was, according to Mahratta 
legend, a Koolee, whose place of residence is pointed out near the Neera Bridge, at a 
vilWe called Veerwalla, not far from Jejoory, and contiguous to the Poorundhur range. 

t In the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. iii., my reasons for this 
supposition are published. 

i Mentioned in old grants of land, engraved on copper-plates. 
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It is probable that the power of the rajas of Tagara originated by con- 
quest from the northward ; but the next revolution of which we have any 
trace appears to have been occasioned by an insurrection in the country, 
headed by a man of an inferior caste, named Shalivahan,^ whose acces- 
sion to power forms an epoch, commencing in the year 77-78 of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Shalivahan, it is supposed, removed the seat of government to Prutes- 
tiian, which is the Paithana mentioned in the Periplus, and the modem 
town of Mungy Pyetun, situated on the banks of the Godavery. What 
follows in regard to this prince is extracted from the fabulous legends of 
the country. 

Shalivahanf annexed the territory of a raja, who reigned at Asseer, to 
his own dominions ; this raja was descended from Sissoday, a Rajpoot raja 
of the solar race ; his ancestor having emigrated from Koshul Desh, the 
modern Oude, and founded a state on the south side of the Nerbuddah, 
which, at the period of its conquest by Shalivahan, had existed 1,680 
years. Shalivahan put the whole of the members of this family to 
death, excepting one woman, who, having escaped with her infant son, 
found shelter and subsistence in a miraculous manner amongst the 
Sautpoora mountains ; this son afterwards became the founder of the 
family of the rana of Cheitore. From the ranas of Cheitore sprang the 
ran as of Oudepoor, universally admitted to be the oldest family in 
Hindoostan ; and from them, according to the legend quoted, it is 
pretended that the founder of the Mahratta nation, as hitherto known to 
us, arew his lineage. The legend proceeds to state that Shalivahan long 
waged war with Vikramajeet, the prince of Malwa ; but they at last 
concluded a treaty by which the Nerbuddah become the boundaiy of 
Shalivahan to the north, and of Vikramajeet to the south. The com- 
mencement of the reign of each was to form an epoch for future calcula- 
tion in their respective countries ; that of Vikramajeet commences 57 years 
before the birth of our Saviour, and is still prevalent to the northward of 
the Nerbuddah ; whilst that of Shalivahan, already noticed, continues 
in the Deccan. In the Mahratta manuscripts these epochs have been rather 
inconsistently adduced as a proof of such a treaty betwixt Vikramajeet and 
Shalivahan ; because as there is a difEerence of 133 years, the eras them- 
selves refute the story ; unless we suppose that Vikramajeet had prior 
claims to sovereignty, and that the era was reckoned from the time of some 
of his forefathers. 

There were, probably, several other revolutions in Maharashtra ; but 
nothing is known as to the cause, or period, of a subsequent removal of 
the capital from Paithana to Deogurh, tho modern Doulutabad. Some 
manuscripts deduce a succession of rajas from Shalivahan to Jadow 
Ramdeo Rao, who was the reigning prince at the time of the first appear- 
ance of tho Mahomed ans in that quarter, in the end of the thirteenth 
century. At that period, and as far back as there is any authentic record, 

♦ lie is said hy some to have been a Koonbee, or cultivator, and by others to have 
been the son of a Konmar^ or potter. The legends of the country call him an outar 
of Mahdeo. His mother, says the same authority, was the virgin daughter of a 
Bramin, who, becoming pregnant by a snake of a sacred kind, was in consequence 
supposed to be disgraced, and was driven from her father's threshold ; but she was 
received into the house of a potter, by v.hom she was protected. 

t There arc various lov^ends respoclinu Shalivahan in different parts of India ; this 
is what is current iu Maharashtra, and it is not of importance to inquire whether this 
or that fable be the more probable. 
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the Mahratta country seems to have been divided into many small states 
more or less independent. 

Ferishta mentions the opposition which Alp Khan, the soobehdar, or 
governor, of Guzerat, experienced from a raja named Kirren, when 
co-operating with Mullik Kaf oor in the second expedition into the Deccan. 
The raja of Gondwaneh is noticed ; and the raja of Buglana is frequency 
mentioned by that author. By a grant of land, engraved on a copper'^j^te, 
and found at Tannah near Bombay,^ it appears that tliere was a taja 
reigning in or near the island of Salsette, A.D. 1018, who claime4 desoenh 
from the rajas of Tagara. A copper-plate of a similar description, found 
at Satara,f proves that in A. D. 1192 there was a raja at Panalla who 
possessed considerable territory.;!: By the legends of the country he is 
said to have reigned over the whole of the tract extending from the 
Mahdew range of hills, north of Satara, to the Hurnkassee river, south of 
Kolapoor, and including all the southern tract x>f the Concan as far as 
Sewdasheogurh. 

This raja likewise claimed descent from the rajas of Tagara. His country, 
according to tradition, was reduced by A raja named Singin, also said to 
have been a Rajpoot prince. The place of his standing encampment, 
during the time his troops were rwucing the country of the raja of 
Panalla, is still shown close to Mahsoorna in the neighbourhood of Poosa- 
saoly, south of Satara. Raja Singin died .before he had hrmly esta- 
blished himself, and the territory of Bhoje, raja of Panalla, fell into the 
hands of Mahratta polygars.§ The Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from the 
neighbourhood of Poona to the Wama, belong to a family named Sirkay, 
whose descendants assumed the title of raja, and to this day rank amongst 
the highest of the Mahratta nobility. || 

It is probable that future research in the Deccan may add considerably 
to this list, and establish further proofs in suppoil; of an opinion now 
pretty general among Europeans, that India, at a period long antecedent 
to the Mahomedan conquest, was divided into many small states. 

The most beneficial result of such research would be the probable dis- 
covery of the various modes of revenue management, and the origin of 
many institutions now found in the country. Some partial explanation of 
these points must here be given, because a previous acquaintance with 
them is essentially necessary to the reader, in order to understand the state 
of the country at ditferent periods, and to comprehend the mode in which 
the modern Mahrattas gradually and insidiously found pretexts for 
encroaching upon the corrupt and indplent Mahomedans. 

In Maharashtra, and indeed throughout all the country of the Hindoos, 
next to their singular arrangement into castes, the most striking feature in 
their polity is the division of the whole country into villages, each of 
which forms a distinct community. 

♦ First volume of Asiatic Researches, page 867. 

^Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. iii. 

i He is said to have built the following 15 forts — viz.^ 1, Pawangurh ; 2, Panalla ; 
8, Bhoodurgurh ; 4, Bowra ; 5, Kelneh (or Viahalgurh) ; 6, Samatigurh ; 7, Ranizna ; 
8, Wussuntgurh ; 9, Satara ; 10, Chundun ; It, Wundun; 12, Naudgeeree ; 18, Kelinja; 
14, Pandoogurh ; and 15, Wyratgurh. They arc still known by these names, excejjft- 
ing, I believe, Bhoodurgurh. 

f Polygar in the Mahratta country means one who has become independent, who 
refuses to pay revenue, and levies contributioas from all those from whom be can 
enforce them. 

|{ Mahratta MSS. and tradition. 
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A Hindoo village in the Deccan is termed gcum : when not a market- 
town, it is called mou 2 ;a ; and when it enjoys &at distinction, it is styled 
hmba. Every village is a small state in miniature, and all the land in the 
country, with the exception of inaccessible mountains, or places wholly 
unfrequented, is attached to some one village. The boundaries of its 
lands are defined, and encroachments carefully resisted ; the arable land 
is divided into fields ; each field has a name, which, together with the 
name of the owner or occupant, is registered. The inhabitants are 
principally cultivators, and are now either M^rasdars® or Ooprees.f 
These names serve to distinguish the tenure by which they hold their lands. 
The Oopree is a mere tenant-at-will, but the Meerasdar is a hereditary 
occupant, whom the government cannot displace as long as he pays the 
assessment on his field. With various privileges and distinctions in his 
village, of minor consequence, the Meerasdar has the important power of 
selling or transferring his right of occupancy at pleasure. To render this 
right saleable, of course, infers a low rate of assessment, and much dis- 
cussion as to his being the proprietor of the soil has, in consequence, 
arisen in different parts of British India. It is a current opinion in the 
Mahratta country that all the lands were originally of this description. 

Besides the cultivators and the regular establishment, there are other 
castes and trades in proportion to the size of each village. The complete 
establishment consists of a Patella Koolkurnee^ and Chogula^ with 24 per- 
sons, called the Baruli Bahwtay and Baruh Alowtay.% These 24 persons 

* Meerasdar. — This is a Mahomedan appellation, though in more general use than 
Thulkuroe, which is the Mahratta word for the same sort of tenure. 

t Oopree literally signifies a stranger, and is here applied to the mere renter in 
opposition to the hereditary occupant. 

* I The following are the 12 JBalowtay and 12 Alowtay, according to the gene- 
ral, but not universal, opinion of the Mahrattas : — First, Balowtay , — The head of 
the 12 Balowtay is the carpenter; second, the blacksmith; third, the shoemaker 
and currier ; fourth, the Mhar or Dher. This is a person of the very lowest order of 
Shunkerjate^ except the Mang ; but on the village establishment his duties are very 
important. The Mhar acts as scout, as guide, frequently as watchman ; he cleans 
travellers’ horses, and is obliged, if required, to carry the travellers’ baggage ; he is 
a principal guardian of the village boundaries, and in Maharashtra the Mhars are a 
very active, useful, and intelligent race of people. Fifth, the Mang makes all leather 
ropes, thongs, whips, <&c., used by the cultivators ; he frequently acts as watchman ; 
he 18 by profession a thief and executioner ; he readily hires himself as an assassin, and 
when he commits a robbery, he also frequently murders. The Mangs are not so intel- 
ligent as the Mhars: both the one and the other eat the carcases of cattle that have 
died, of disease, and are exceedingly filtby in many respects. Sixth, the potter ; 
seventh, the barber ; eighth, the washerman ; ninth, the goorow, who is a Sbooder em- 
ployed to wash ornament, and attend the idol in the village temple, and, on occasions 
of feasting, to prepare the pctirowlee^ or leaves, which the Hindoos substitute for plates. 
They are also trumpeters by profession, and m this capacity arc much employed in 
Mahratta armies. Tenth, theyosAes, or astrologer, is a Bramin who calculates nativi- 
ties, foretells lucky and unlucky days, &c. Eleventh, the bhat or bard ; twelfth, the 
moolana, so called by the Mahrattas, is the moola, or Mahomedan priest ; and it is 
very strange how he is found ingrafted on the Balowtay establishment of a Hindoo 
village ; if on the Allowtay, which some say he ought to be, it would have been less 
unaccountable, especially if we admit, as is frequently done, that the institution of the 
Alowtay must have been at a period long after that of the Balowtay ; but this 
seems little more than mere conjecture. The moolana has charge of the 
mosques and burial-places of Mahomedan saints, and manages the affairs of enam, 
or freehold lands attached to them. He performs the ceremony at Mahomedan mar- 
riages, and ought to be competent to all the duties of a moola ; but he is very often 
found where there is no Mahomedan family except his own, and is known to the Mah- 
ratta population as the person who kills their sheep and goats when offered as a sacri- 
fice at temples, orm their fields, to propitiate the deities presiding over the different 
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are of various trades and professions, neoessarj i^ortizans and public ser- 
vants, or desirable on account of religious obssi^pms and common amuse- 
ments. Very few villages are complete, and in #^iM^art of the Concan the 
S^otes, or ancient farmers of the village rev^m^fi^ve long become here- 
ditary, and superseded the name and omce of the wef village magistrate ; 
but in the upper country every village has its Patell and Koolkurnee, and 
each of the larger villages has its bard and astrologer, as well as its carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, barber, and watchman. The smaller have only one or two 
of the most useful artisans. 

The Patell is the head managing authority, his immediate assistant is 
the Chougula, and both of them are generally of the Shooder caste.^ 

The principal person next to the Patell is the Koolkurnee, the clerk, or 
registrar, who is now generally a Bramin.f 

gtulU^ or great divisions of the village lands. The moolana, likewise, kills the sheep 
for the kaliky who, although frequently mistaken for the butcher, is, in fact, the person 
who cleans and exposes the meat for sale. The moolana is entitled to two pice (small 
copper coin) and the heart of every animal he kills for the katik. Some of the 
Mahrattas are unmindful of the ceremony, but in general they profess not to eat 
flesh unless the neyt has been pronounced by the moolana, or some Mussulman capable 
of repeating what renders the flesh of any animal hullal^ or lawful to be eaten. To 
account for this extraordinary adoption of Mahomedan observance puzzles the 
Hindoos. The moolana has the same kind of allowances as the other Balowtay. 
Second, the are : flr8t,the Sonar, or goldsmith; he is assayer of coins, as well 

as the maker of gold and silver ornaments for the richer inhabitants ; second, the 
Jun^um, or yooroo of the Lingait sect ; third, the tailor; fourth, the Kolee, or water- 
carrier ; fifth, the Tural, or Yeskur, isaMhar; but the Alowtay rights, which consti- 
tute the Tural’s emoluments, are distinct from the Balowtay of the Mhars. It is the 
duty of the Tural to remain in the village, and never to quit its boundary. He is at 
the constant call of the Patell, but his particular duty is to attend strangers, and take 
care of all travellers from the moment of their entering the village ; of which, if walled, 
the Tural is porter. He furnishes all necessary information as well as supplies to 
strangers, and is often extremely useful to them. His duties are very numerous. 
Sixth, the gardener ; seventh, the Dowree Gosawee, a religious personage who beats the 
dour, a species of small tambourin ; eighth, the Gursee, or piper. The Gursees, as 
already noticed, are said to be descended from the aborinnes of Dhund Kairinaya, the 
forest, or country between the sources of the Beema and Cavery. Ninth, the Bamoosee 
or Bheel. These, although their office is the same when employed on the village 
establishment, are different castes of people, but they resemble each other in many of 
their habits ; both are professed thieves. The Ramoosees belong more particularly to 
Maharashtra. The Bheels, in the Mabratta country, are only found in uandeish, and 
along the Syhadree range north of Joonere* In villages they generally hold the office 
of watchman, and when a country is settled, they become useful auxiliaries in the 
police ; but under a weak government, or when anarchy prevails, they quit their habi- 
tations and become thieves and robbers. The Ramoosees use the sword and matchlock : 
the Bheels more commonly the bow and arrow ; the latter are less domesticated than 
the former. Bheels abound to the north of the Nerbuddah, and over the greater part 
of Guzerat.^ When employed on the village establishment, they are, in that province, 
called Burtmneas. Tenth, the Telee, or oil-seller ; eleventh, the Tambowlee, or pawn- 
leaf vender ; twelfth, the Gonedulee, or beater of the tambhut, a double kettle-drum. 

* This is an argument against those Mahratta Patells who claim a Rajpoot descent ; 
but it is by no means conclusive, as there are proofs of their having, in many instan- 
ces, purchased the office from the tribe called Kassar, The Patellship, owing to the 
Hindoo law of inheritance, and the PatelPs right of selling a portion, or tuqseemu of 
his wutun, is frequently divided and sub-divided into two, four, or more shares 
amongst different families ; and all the members of one of these families, the head of 
which holds any such share, call themselves Patell. In the same way the members of 
a Koolkurnee’s family style themselves Koolkurnee, and so on of all other hereditary 
offices. The Patell, who holds the chief managing authority, is styled Muqudum. 

t This has not always been the case ; of the Koolkumees were Purbhoos, So- 
nars (goldsmiths), and Simpees (tailors). TheBramifls excuse themselves for having 
entered upon worldly occupations by the plea of necessity^ ** Mankind,” say they. 
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Hie Patell is assisted by the rest of the establishment in managing the 
affairs of the village ; and the whole are paid by lands, grain, or money, ap- 
portioned in shares to each individual by the regulations of the community. 

Hie Patell superintends the cultivation, manages the police, and fre- 
quently provides for the amusement, as well as the protection, of the vil- 
lage. When disputes arise, which cannot be settled by the friendly inter- 
ference of neighbours, the complaint is carried to the Patell, who advises, 
admonishes, and frequently induces the parties to compromise the matter ; 
but, if it seemiS necessary, the Patell assembles some of the inhabitants 
best acquainted with the circumstances, to whom the case is, in due form, 
submitted for arbitration : this is called a Puncha^et, which commonly 
consists of five members. Such is the simple outline of the civil govern- 
ment of a village. In criminal cases, though instances are found where a 
Patell has exercised great power under the Mahratta government, he is not, 
by the acknowledged custom of the country, vested with the authority of 
fine or imprisonment, or the power of inflicting corporal punishment ; 
when crimes of such a nature occur, it is the duty of the Patell to report 
the case to his superior, or to apprehend and forward the culprit to higher 
authority. 

The name Patell, though not a Mahomedan word, is supposed by the 
Mahratta Bramins to have been introduced by the Mahomedans. The an- 
cient Hindoo appellation was Gaora, and that of the managing Patell or 
Muqudiim, Gramadikaree. The Koolkurnee was termed Gramlekuh. A 
principal part of the duty of the Patell and Koolkurnee is to superin- 
tend the arrangement and collection of the revenue. It is the business 
of the Koolkurnee to keep all ‘public accounts which are made up 
annually. In his general account the whole of the land is first stated ; 
then the commons, roads, the site of the village, and all waste-land inca- 
pable of cultivation, are deducted. The arable land is next shown, and 
alienations of every description specified. The remainder is the land on 
which the government assessment is levied. This ought to be laid on with 
reference to the produce. By the ordinances of the Shastors, one-sixth of 
the crop is the lawful share payable by the ryot, or cultivator, to the raja. 
But this usage of remote antiquity has been long unknown in practice ; 
atid different rates and modes of collection have been fixed, or enacted by 
succeeding rulers, as wisdom and good policy suggested, or as rapacity 
and necessity may have urged. 

The great source of revenue in every village of the Mahratta country is 
the land rent ; but there are two other heads of collection ; the one may be 
termed the extra revenue, and the other the customs. Under the first of 
these all taxes are comprehended, which, being added to the amount of 
the land assessment, the total is called the jummahtmdee. The extra re- 
venue, although made up of a variety of petty items, is neither heavy nor 
important. The customs are of a more intricate nature. The villages, as 
already observed, are commonly either termed Mouzas or Kusbas ; one 
very large village may constitute a Kusba without any dependpt villages ; 
but, in general, from five to twenty- five villages are subordinate to one 
Kusba ; and on this are regulated the complicated inland imposts which 
exist under native governments, and which are probably founded on an- 
cient Hindoo institutions.* 

“had become so corrapt, that charity to Bramins was not duly attended to, and hanger 
compiled them to adopt some means of obtaining food.*’ 

♦ Every Kusba has some usage in levying customs peculiar to itself; import and ex- 
port, which, in England, refer to the kingdom, apply in India, where these duties 
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Independent of various allowances in kind, the PatellSjEoolkumees, and 
Chow^ulas hold about one-twenty-fifth of the village land rent-free. It is 
a conjecture of the more intelligent natives of country, that, in ancient 
times, these oflBcers, superintended by the superiqr government agents, col- 
lected the assessment in kind. The whole or the intermediate agents that 
may have existed between the Patell and the raja are not pecisely ascer- 
tained ; but, at present, over several villages, forming a small district, there 
are always two hereditary officers — the one called DeBhmfiohh^ Desscm^ or 
Zumeendar; and the other Deshlehuh^ and Qamongp, Both 

these officers now occasionally assume the title of Zumeendar, but the ap- 
pellations Deshmookh and Deshpandya are in more general use in the 
Mahratta country ; and their duties under the Mahomedan governments 
were nearly similar in their districts to those of the Patell and Koolkumee 
in their villages. The Deshmookhs and Patella, with few exceptions, are 
Mahrattas, as the Deshpandyas and Koolkumees are Bramins. Though 
the services of the Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas are in general dispensed 
with, they continue to be paid by a portion of land in different parts of 
their district, which may be estimated at about one-twentieth of the arable 
soil, and a twentieth of the government revenue, or five per cent, separately 
collected by them, and calculated agreeably to the revenue actually realiz- 
ed. But this is stated merely to give a general idea of their allowances, 
which are exceedingly variable ; and they have many rights of shares and 
exactions which it is unnecessary to enumerate. The Deshpandya has about 
half the allowances of the Deshmookh in land, in kind, and in money. 

There are many conjectures as to the origin of Deshmookhs^ and Desh- 
pandyas. They were, probably, a universal institution of the Hindoo states, 
as ancient as village establishments, or divisions into castes ; and the 
Deshadikaree and Deshlekuk may possibly have been the chief managers 
in the district for the time being, as the Gramadikaree and Gramlekuk were 
in the village, f That there were Deshadikarees is proved by the Widnya- 

exist, to import and export to and from the Kusba or villages within its range. Thus, 
there are peculiar rates for the inhabitants of the Kusba, for the inhabitants of Mou- 
zas dependent on the Kusba, and for persons coming from a distance, or from within 
the range of an adjoining Kusba. In cities, or large towns, where there are several 
markets, each separate division, where such market is held, is called Pe^e, and is regu- 
lated in a manner nearly similar. Transit duties are of two sorts^one collected within 
the range of the Kusba, and the other a general transit through the country. The 
general transit is a ready-money payment, and was commonly, at least by the Maho- 
medans, reserved by government; but the right of collecting within the range of tiie 
Kusba is portioned in an intricate manner, and most of the permanent agents of govern- 
ment have some right to share in the custoi^s, which by them are collected m kind. 
Many persons have pensions upon the customs; a right of levying a small share from 
certain articles, or exacting something from every one exposing Sieir merchandise on 
a particular spot. These descend as hereditary, and with the divisibility common to 
all Hindoo property. 

Trade in the Mahratta country, as far as authentic record exists, has always been a 
secondary object with the government. 

^ The Mahomedans, who, like other etymologists, are sometimes very ingenious at 
the expense of correctness, derive this appellation from words of their own language ; 
Dus. signifiying ten, and mookhy the dst — hence, say they, Deshmookh, the tenth hand’- 
/«/, which brings the signification to accord with the supposed original allowance of 
those hereditary officers. Desk (or, in Hindoostanee, Des) signifies a country, mookh 
the mouth, and Moohhya a chief ; the Mahrattas say the derivation is not from 
Mookhva, a chief, but from Desh and Mookh the mouth, or spokesman of a district. 
Many ^Inglishmen have adopted the Mahomedan derivation. 

t Though the probability is.that the Deshadikars were, like most Hindoo institu- 
tions, hereditary, there are some circumstances for and against this supposition, which, 
as the question relates to my subject^ as the origin of every thing regarding the rights 
3 
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of the people of India should be of importance, and as what 1 mention may be follow- 
ed up by inquiries more satisfactory, 1 shall here submit these circumstances to the 
reader’s judgment :--Adikar is a Sanscrit word signif3dng the first or chief in employ- 
ment, whetmr as implied to the prime minister of the state, to one deputed by hio^ or 
by the prince; it likewise signifies a right, possession, privilege, or inheritance; it is 
never, however, that 1 have found, used synonymously with Writtee^ which is the 
Hindoo appellation of what is now more generally expressed in the Mahratta country 
by the name of Wv/tm, Adikaree signifies a possessor, an heir, one who possesses 
some right or privilege ; it is also frequently used as the name of any i^ent of go- 
vernment Buperintendin^evenue affairs. The name itself, therefore, is in favor of 
the supposition that the Deshadikars did exist as permanent hereditary officers ; and 
that the Deshadikaree, like the Gramadikaree, was the principal superintendent amongst 
the body of relations for the time being. 

The reasons, however, for doubting this conclusion, and for supposing the Deshadi- 
kars distinct from, and superior to, the Deshmookha, are not unworthy of consideration. 
At the present day the Mahrattas generally preserve all the Mahomedan forms of ad- 
dress in their letters and official papers, unless they can revert to the ancient Hindoo 
words and forms with facility. On the occasion of granting enam, or rent-free lands, 
of any village, wholly or in part, there are four separate sunnuds, or deeds of gift, 
made out — 1st, one to the grantee, alwaj's conferring the grant on him and his heirs 
for ^er ; 2nd, one to the Muqudum, or managing Patell in the village ; 3rd, one to 
the Deshmopkhs and Deshpandvas ; and 4th, one to the Deshadikarees. The three 
first are ad^essed to the parties simply ; but to the fourth the address is “ Rajesree 
Deshadikaree wo Lekuk wurtuman hawee '^ — to the Deshadikarees and writers now and 
hereo^ter. The terms used for wurtuman bawee in the Mahomedan grants are hal wo 
and these are seldom found substituted by the Mahrattas for the Sanscrit. 
Those who are inclined to defend the antiquity of the Deshmookhs’ rights say this ad- 
dress is merely applicable to the present agents, who are collectors for the government, 
and occupy the place which was held by the chief or managing Deshmookh ; whilst 
others adduce it as an instance of there having been no permanent hereditary officer 
between the Patell and the sovereign, and this opinion they support by some plausible 
conjectures. The De<)hmookhs and Deshpandyas, as now found, were, in the opinion 
of these last, an institution of the Mahomedans, when they first revolted in the Deccan, 
and adopted as an inducement for the Mahratta Naiks and Polygars to join their 
standard against the emperor ; that they promised all such officers, and all Deshadi- 
karees, certain powers and immunities in their natim district ; and hence the general 
introduction of the term wuttm, an Arabic word signifiying one's native country. To 
support this opinion, there is one curious circumstance In the oldest firmans of the 
Mahomedan princes of the Deccan, in the preamble to which the petition of the grantee 
Is frequently inserted, all the claims to Deshmookhs’ wutun are made, either in conse- 
quence of former firmans, granted for services performed to the Beder king (the name 
by Wliicfa the princes of the Bahminee dynasty are designated in Maharashtra), or, if the 
petitions be addressed to those kings, the application is made in consequence of claims 
to which the petitioner considers he has an equal right with other persons on whom 
wutwi has been conferred agreeably to the king’s promise, should he succeed in establish- 
ing his independence, or, in the words of the petition, on his mounting the throne. I 
am incUned to suppose, from several specimens 1 have examined, that these firmans 
were forgeries, founded on an incorrect but popular Mahomedan opinion, and in- 
tended to impose upon the kings of Beeiapoor, or rather the agents of that state. 
Their preservation m the hands of those holding the office is a proof that thev gained 
their end. The Deshmookhs, however, are certainly of much greater antiquity than 
has been supposed by some men of great research, in other matters connected with re- 
venue. Mr. Grant, for one, in his Political Analysis, fixes the date of the original in- 
stitution in A. D. 1582, daring the reign of Akber. 

One surmise in support of the antiquity of Deshmookhs and Dessaees is that of the 
Ceylon Dessauvas. I do not offer it as a conjecture of their having originated in that 
iriand ; but any Bramin in Maharashtra can tell that Himadh Punt, the famous physi- 
cian who cured Bibeshun, the brother of Rawnn, introduced Uie art of writiug the 
Morh character, and several other hints useful to his countrymen, from the Kakshus^ 
or Demons of Lunka. 

* This is one of the books of the Dhurm Shaster, and is considered of great an- 
tiquity ; the author was the celebrated Boshee Yadnewulkya. 
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Panchavet, assembled by order of the Gramadikaree, was to tile Deshadi- 
karee ; out there is as yet no proof of the Deshadikarees having; been a 
permanent and hereditary officer, with lands and immunities such as 
the Desmookhs had under the Mahomedan princes of the Deccan. 

The institution of Deshraookh, howeveF, on that footing, if not prior 
to the rise of the Bahminee dyns^y, is at least coeval with it in Maha- 
rashtra ; but as a Hindoo state succeeded that of the Mahomed ans, the 
Deshmookhs never had the assurance to attenipt to impose upon their own 
nation, by pretending to rights such as were so precipitately granted to 
the same class of people by the British government in Bengal undei* 
the permanent revenue settlement, which is aptly named the zumeendaree 
system, to distinguish it from all other schemes or systems ever known 
in India. 

But whatever may have been the origin of these officers, the confirming 
or withholding of their rights, as far back as we have any authentic trace, 
has always been a strong political instrument in the hands of every 
prevailing power in Maharashtra ; whether that power sprang from internal 
insurrection or foreign conquest, and whether the Deshadikars were mere 
agents or hereditary officers of Hindoo institution, there is no doubt that, 
previous to the Mahomedan conquest, they had in many instances obtained 
more or less power, with that gradual advance to independence which 
is conveyed in the appellations of naik,® poly gar, and raja, assumed by 
them according to circumstances. 

This brief account of the establishments and institutions will, it is 
hoped, prove useful to the reader, and his attention is now solicited to 
one short definition of some importance. All property, or shares of 
hereditary right in land, or in the district and village establishments, 
termed under the ancient Hindoo governments WnUee^'\ is now best 
known throughout the Mahratta country by the name Qfwutwfi;\ and 
the holder of any such enjoys, what is considered very respectable, the 
appellation Of wutundar. 

These preliminary explanations being afEorded, we shall proceed to 
the period when the Mahornedans first invaded the Deccan. From that 
time the Mahrattas were quite lost sight of, and so little attention was paid 
to them that, in the seventeenth century, when they started up from their 
native hills and plains, they were, to other nations, a new and almost 
unknown race of people. The object of this work is to endeavour to 
afford some information respecting the condition of the Mahrattas under 
the Mahomedan dynasties, and to trace, more clearly than has yet been 
done, the rise, progress, decline, and fall of our predecessors in conquest 
in India, whose power, it will be perceived, was gradually gaining 
strength before it found a head in the far-famed adventurer, Sivajee 
Bhonslay. 

* Kaik means master. Kaik was a common title of the Mahratta chiefs in the 
service of the Mahornedans. 
t Writtee is a Sanscrit word signifying livelihood. 

j Wutunisan Arabic word, which means one*s native country, as explained in a 
former note# 
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Conquest of the Deccan hy the Mahomedans. — They cross the NerJmddah 
arid penetrate to Deogurh. — Establish their sovereignty, — Deogurh 
becomes the capital of the Mahomedan empire in India^ and its name 
changed to Doulutahad, — An insurrection lays the foundation of an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan, — The Bahminee dynasty, — Its 
duration, — Condition of the Mahrattas during its existence, — Few 
insurrections of the Mahrattas against their Mahomedan rulers, — The 
dreadful famine^ Doorga Dewee, — Districts depopulated, — Hill forts 
in possession of polygars and robbers. — An expedition sent to restore 
order. — Dadoo Nursoo Kallay — his revenue arrangements. — A second 
and a third expedition. — Treacherous massacre of the Mohomedan army 
by a Mahratta raja. — Concan reduced A, D, 1469. — Decline of the 
Bahminee dynasty^ and immediate causes which led to it. 

The conquests of the Maliomedans in India >vere preceded by plunder- 
iijg incursions. They first passed the Attock^*^ in the end of the tenth 
century, and 300 years afterwards, 8,000 horse, headed by Alla-ud-deen 
Khiljee, crossed the Norbuddah, traversed Candeish, and suddenly appeared 
before Deogurh. 

The reigning prince, a Mahratta, named Ramdeo Rao Jadow, after a 
slight attempt to defend the town, retired into the fort, and negotiated 
a treaty with Alla-ud-deen, by whiqh the raja agreed to pay the invaders 
a considerable ransom, on condition of their retiring from his country. 
The terms were concluded, and the Mahomedans about to fulfil the con- 
dition, when the son of the raja, who had collected an army, advanced 
upon Deogurh. Without regard to the existing treaty, and contrary to 
the express injunctions of his father, he sent an insolent message to 
Alla-ud-deen, which brought on an immediate action, and, although at 
first doubtful, the result was a complete defeat to the Hindoos. 

After this event the raja had to pay dear for the treachery of his son. 
The demands of the exasperated conquerors were exorbitant ; and the 
treasures of the kingdom, together with the cession of Elichpoor and its 
dependencies, was the price at which they agreed to abide by the former 
stipulation. 

The riches and the fame thus acquired by Alla-ud-deen paved the way 
to his usurpation of the throne of Delhi. During his reign three great 
armies were sent into the Deccan under his favourite Mullik Kafoor, by 
which Telingana was overrun, the greater part of Maharashtra conquered, 
and the whole country plundered from the Norbuddah to Cape Comorin, 
The disorders, however, which broke out in different parts of the 
imperial territories during the latter years of the reign of Alla-ud-deen, and 
the internal intrigues and commotions which prevailed in the court of 
Delhi for some years after his death, gave the natives of the Deccan an 


* The BCahomedans crossed the Lower Sinde before they penetrated by the Attock, 
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opportunity of re-establishing the Hindoo sovereignty, and of regaining 
possession of every part, except the fortress of Deogurb, which continued 
to hold out until the emperor Mubarik advanced with a great army to 
its relief, on which Hirpal Deo, and the other rajas who assisted in the 
siege, hastily retired. But Hirpal Deo was pursued, taken, and inhuman- 
ly flayed alive by order of the emperor. 

In the reign of the emperor Tughluk, a second insurrection in the 
A D Heccan was quelled by his son Yoonas, who carried his 

A. D. 1323. heart of Telingana, and finally reduced its 

captal, A. D. 1323. 

The conquest of Telingana and the capture of Warangole drove many 
of the chief inhabitants from their home : two of them, about twelve years 
after the conquest of their country, founded the city of Beejanugur, on the 
banks of the Toongbuddra, which soon became the head of the most 
powerful state south of the Nerbuddah.* 

Yoonas, after the successful termination of the war, returned in 
A n triumph to Delhi, where, in the year 1326, he succeeded 

A. D. 1320. jjjg father, and ascended the throne under the name of 
Mohummud Tughluk Shah. 

This prince was the most accomplished scholar of his age ; but as 
a ruler he was cruel, rash, and speculative. Two years after he had 
ascended the throne, the Moghuls advanced in great force to the gates of 
Delhi, whence their retreat was purchased at an enormous expense. The 
spoils of the Carnatic and the sack of Dhoor Summooderf were not 
sufficient, in Mohummud’s estimation, to repair this loss. He adopted 
many absurd measures for replenishing his treasury at the expense of 
public confidence and public credit. He planned an expedition into 
China, and lost an army in the attempt. He issued a copper coin at a 
nominal value equivalent to silver, without any security for the payment 
of such tokens ; and he adopted the ruinous and cruel scheme of removing 
the whole population of Delhi to Deogurh, to which latter he gave the 
name of Doulutabad. This removal was enforced, and an imperial edict 
rendered Delhi desolate, distracted the minds of the people, and shook 
the empire to its centre. * 

Disturbances broke out in various parts of the kingdom, and the 
emperor, had scarcely quelled one insurrection, when accounts of revolt in 
an opposite quarter were brought to him. An invasion of the Afghans, 
and a subsequent insurrection of some northern tribes, kept the imperial 
army employed at a distance from the new capital ; and the deposed raja 
of Warangole, aided by some troops of the Carnatic, waged a successful 
war against the Mahomedan invaders. 

The emperor was preparing a large army with the design of completely 
subjugating the Deccan, when a rebellion broke out, which laid the 
foundation of the independent Mahomedan dynasties south of the 
Nerbuddah. This rebellion originated in the flight of some refractory 
nobles from Guzerat, who had participated in a revolt that had just been 
quelled by the emperor ; and, in dread of punishment, they sought refuge 
with Kutullugh Khan, the governor of Doulutabad, by whom they had 
been received in hopes that time or cirQumstances might induce the 

* Wilks* Historical Sketches. 

t Said by some to have been the capital of Bulal Deo, raja of the Carnatic ; and 
by others to have been the principal sea-port of his dominions, and situated in Toolava 
XCanara), but that its site and harbour are unknowO) owing to the ebbing of the sea. 
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emperor to overlook their miscoodnct. For affording this protection the 

g overnor fell under the displeasure of Mohummud ; he was removed from 
is government, and orders were sent to collect the fugitive nobles, to 
promise them pardon, and to conduct them to the imperial presence. 

They proceeded, under the most solemn assurances of forgiveness, 
towards Guzerat, where the royal camp then was, but, on approaching 
the coniines of that province, some circumstances occurred which led them 
to suspect that treachery was intended ; lipon which they rose on their 
guard, killed the officer 'sent in charge of them, and, 
A. u, 1344. erecting the standard of rebellion, marched back towards 
Doulutabad. 

They were joined by several Hindoo chiefs, disgusted witlfthe tyranny 
of the emperor ; and by the time they had reached Doulutabad, their 
numbers were so formidable that the garrison were encouraged to declare 
for the insurgents, which they did by confining their governor and 
delivering up the fortress. 

It was now necessary to elect a head, and as there had been yet no 
individual sufficiently conspicuous for personal ability, their choice, in the 
meantime, rested on a commander of a thousand horse, named Ismael ; 
and in this election they were probably influenced by the hope that 
Mullik Moogh, the brother of Ismael, who commanded the imperial army 
in Malwa, would be drawn over to their party. The new king assumed the 
name of Nasir-ud-deen. 

The emperor Mohummud, on hearing of this formidable rebellion, 
marched rrom Guzerat with a large army ; and, on arriving near 
Doulutabad, he found the rebel forces drawn up to engage him ; a 
severe action took place, and, although indecisive, the imperial army 
remained masters of the field of battle. 

The insurgents not having obtained a first advantage, held a consultation, 
when it was resolved that Nasir-ud-deen should defend the fortress of 
Doulutabad, whilst the other chiefs, retiring to different districts, 
prosecuted a desultory warfare. 

Amongst the rebel chiefs particularly distinguished for bravery and 
conduct, was Zuffir Khan, who, from a very humble origin, had risen to 
high command, and was destined to be the founder of a race of kings. 

The emperor, on discovering the plans of the insurgents, immediately 
invested Doulutabad, and detached a force under Ummad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee to pursue Zuffir Khan. The garrison was reduced to extremity, 
when information was received that another insurrection had broken out 
at Delhi, which obliged the emperor to proceed thither, leaving the siege 
to be carried on by his officers. The Deccanees, encouraged by his depar- 
ture, collected from all quarters to annoy the army before Doulutabad, 
which so alarmed the officers that they hastily raised the siege, and 
retreated to the Nerbuddah, closely pursued, and constantly harassed, by 
the Dcccan cavalry. 

Zuffir Khan, who was apprized of this turn in the affairs of his party, 
being at the head of 20,000 horse, now advanced towards Ummad-ool- 
Moolk Tebreezee, who, instead of continuing the pursuit, took post with 
his large army at Beder. This gave Zuffir iSian a great political advan- 
tage, which he judiciously improved, by merely showing that he was at 
the head of a party already capable of facing the imperial army, until he 
had induced the raja of Telingana to detach 16,000 horse to his assistance, 
and had obtained a reinforcement of 5,000 men from Doulutabad. He then 
attacked the imperialists ; and after an obstinate and bloody battle, in 
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which IJinmad*ool-Moolk was slain, victory decltoed ih'fatonr of ZnfiSr 
Khan. Detachments were immediately sent to occnpy the .eonntry^ 
whilst the main body marched in triumph towards Doulutabad. Kasir- 
ud'deen came out to meet Zuihr Khan ; and observing the greater weight 
and ascendancy already acquired by his successful general, he prudentiy 
assembled the nobles, and requesting their permission to resign his crown, 
recommended their electing ZufSr Khan to the government of the kingdom 
— a proposition which was at once applauded and acceded to. 

Zumr Khan -was said to have been originally the slave of a Bramin, an 
inhabitant of Delhi, named Kangoh,'® who, having discovered his merits 
gave him Utoty, and assisted, as well as foretold, his subsequent fortune. 
On being railed to empire, Zuffir Khan did not forget his protector ; the 
Bramin was appointed to the charge of the treasury, and had the honor 
of giving the appellation of Bahminee to a dynasty of Patan kings. Zufdr 

A D 1347 Khan was recognized as sovereign in the year 1347, and 
* ' ' assumed the title of Sultan Alla-ud-deen Hoossein Eangoh 

Bahminee. We have seen that this revolution was aided by the native 
princes of the Deccan, and from several circumstances in tlie conduct of 
the war, particularly the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents, which 
always requires the aid of the native inhabibaiits of any country, there is 
strong presumption of their having contributed more to its success than 
the Mussulman historian was aware cf, or perhaps was willing to allow. 
There are many recorded proofs of the new Sultan’s prudence ; but his 
wisdom is most conspicuous in the conciliatory measures he adopted for 
obtaining the entire possession of ihe districts which had been before sub- 
ject to the Mahomedans, binding all classes of his new subjects to his 
interests, and gaining the friendship and support of the raja of Warun- 
gole, in whom the Mahomedans had previously found a watchful and 
implacable enemy. 

The death of the emperor of Delhi, Mohuminud Tughluk Shah, relieved 
the new Sultan from all apprehensions in that quarter. He very early 
employed the minds of the warlike and turbulent people over whom he 
ruled, by directing their attention to conquests in the Carnatic ; and the 
subsequent rivalry with the rajas of Beejanugur probably preserved the 
kingdom of his successors from internal decay, for a much longer period 
than if they had been able to extend their conquests rapidly, or if their 
seditious armies had been left to the enjoyment of a mischievous repose.f 

The Bahminee dynasty^; may bo said to have existed upwards of a 
century and a half ; during that period we xnay learn something of the 
condition of the Mahrattas from Mahomedan history ; and a few circum- 


♦ The story altogether, as detailed by Ferisht^ hears the marks of tradition~an 
observation <»£ no consequence in this place ; but it may be remarked that all Bramins 
now in the Deccan, holding the office of Qanoongo, which is similar to that of 
Deshpandya, are invariably called Kangoh in the corrupt dialect of Maharashtra, and 
that even in Persian this corruption is found, spelt both with the kaf and qaf. 

t The foregoing short abstract of Mahomedan history is almost entirely from 
Ferishta. Ferlshta continues our best authority up to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuiy ; but wherever 1 may adopt other authorities, 1 sj^U never intentional- 
ly omit mentioning them, as well in acknowledgment as in proof. 

} The names of the successors of Sultan AUa-ud-deeo, with the dates of their 
reign, according to Ferishta, are as follow : — 
let Sultan having died in 1357, was succeeded by his son, 

2nd Sultan, Mohummud Shah Bahminee, died in 1374, and was succeeded by his son. 
drd Sultan, Mujahid Shah Bahminee,. was assassinated in 1877 by bis uncle and 
successor. 
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stanpes may be gleaned from the legends (or Buhera), which are found in 
posselBdon of most of the descendants of tne old Mabratta families. 

It has already been stated that the country, at the period of the M^d^pme- 
dan conquest, appears to have been divided into many small principalities, 
more or less independent. It is probable that most of those polygars, 
whose country lay in the accessible parts, were induced either to join or to 
submit to the head of the new state in 1347, which is the date assigned^ 
to the accession of Sultan Alla-ud-deen. 

4th Sultan, Daood Shah Bahminee, only reigned about one month, when he was 
assassinated at the instigation of lioopurwur Agah, and was succeeded 
by „ # 

5th Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, a j’^ounger son of the first Sultan, died in 1396, 
and was succeeded by his son. 

6th Sultan, Ghazee-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, who reigned one month and twenty days, 
when he was assassinated by Lallcheen, a Turkish slave, and was 
succeeded by his brother. 

7th Sultan, Shumse-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, was dethroned after a reign of le^s 
than six monfihs, and was succeeded by the son of Daood Shah Bahminee. 
8th Sultan, Firoze (Rozi Uf zoon)“ Shah Bahminee, died in 1422, and was subceeded 
by his brother. 

9th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Wullee Bahminee, died in 1434, and was succeeded by 
his eon. 

10th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (II.) Shah Bahminee, died in 1457, and was succeeded 
by his son. 

11th Sultan, Humaioon Shah Bahminee, commonly called Zalim, or the tyrant, who 
died the victim of passion and cruelty in 1460, and was succeeded by 
his son. 

12th Sultan, Kizam Shah Bahminee, died in 1462, and was succeeded by his brother. 
13th Sultan, Mohummud Shah Bahminee, who died in 1482, and was succeeded by 
his son. 

14th Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, who died in 1518, and his son, 

15th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Bahminee, was his nominal successor, who died two years 
afterwards, or in 1520, and to fill his place, 

16th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (III.) was set up as successor, but was afterwards strictly 
confined in 1526, when Kulleem Oolla Bahminee was the last on whom 
the title was conferred, and with him ended the Bahminee dynasty. 

* There are at present four eras used in the Mahratta country besides the 
Christian — m’z., l,the Shalivahan ; 2^ the Soorsun^ or Arabic year ; 3, the FussUe 
year ; and 4, the Raj-AUshik^ or from the date of Sivajee’s ascending the throne. 

The Hindoo day and night contain 60 ghutkasy commencing from the time of 
the morning when objects at hand are discernible ; therefore, the name of the day 
by this method will not always be the same as with us : for our Sunday morning at 
1,*2, or 3 A. M. would be the latter part of their Saturday, 

TheMr^', or cultivator’s year, always commences in the beginning of ‘our month 
of June, corresponding with the end of the Hindoo month Weyshaky or beginning of 
Jesht. Although the Hindoo year is lunar, it is adjusted to the solar time by the 
intervention of the Adheek Muheenu, or intercalary month, being one month counted 
twice over in every fourth year ; and again further corrected by throwing out one 
month from one year in every three cycles of 60 years each, or 180 years. The 
month thrown out is termed Ksky-masy or the deficient month, ■" ^ 

By calculation, it appears that the Soorsun (generally written Shuhoorsun by the 
Mussulmans) was introduced on the Mirg, in Heejree 745, which corresponds with 
A. D. 1344>45, and hence it would appear that it must have originated with.Mohum> 
mud Tughluk Shah. It was much more like his character than that of the Emperor 
Akber to introduce so useless an innovation ; but it was in the reign of Akber that 
the Fusslee era commenced to the north of the Nerbuddah, and it was introduced 
into the Deccan by his grandson, Shah Jehan, in the year of the Heejree 1047, or A.D. 
1637-38. The Soorsun and Fusslee eras are merely solar years, setting out with the 
date of the year of the Heejree when they commenced, but without making allowance 
in future reckoning for the difference between the solar and lunar years, by which 
means they differ rather more than three years every century. Both the Soorsun and 
Fusslee are called Mirg, or the husbandman’s year, from their commencing at the season 
when the fields begin to be sowii. 
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The new Sultan was obliged from his situation to conciliate th^ p^oj^le 
of the country, and he either bestowed hereditary lands , and immuniues 
on the leading men, or confirmed them in those they already enjoyed as 
Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas. He likewise appears to have conferred 
some subordinate military rank on a few of the chiefs,*' and to have 
appropriated lands in jagheer for the maintenance of small bodies of horse : 
but such lands seem to have always been within the jurisdiction of some 
greater Mahomedan jagheerdar, himself subordinate to the governor of a 
a great province. By such means did the Sultan bind the natives of 
the country to his interest. He had obtained possession of almost the 
whole of j&fahlirashtra, except the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta from the Poorun- 
dhur range of hills to the Hurnkassee river, which, together with the 
coast from Dabul to Cape Ramas, was not entirely conquered by » the 
Mahomedans for upwards of a century after the establishment of the 
Deccan monarchy. There were very few insurrections occasioned by the 
natives of the country against their Mahomedan rulers : the first took place 
during the reign of Sultan Mohummud Shah, about the year 
A. D. 1866. 1366, or after his return from his first expedition to the 

Carnatic. 

The insurrection alluded to was headed by one of his own officers, named 
Bahram Khan Muzenderanee. The circumstances which gave rise to 
it were the report of the Sultan’s death, imd the absence of the troops 
from Doulutabad upon the Carnatic expedition. Bahram Khan was incited 
to this rebellion by a Mahratta cnief, named Jadow,f who was 
probably a relation or a descendant of the ancient rajas, as he is termed 
chief of the Naiks, and the Jadows are still Deshmookhs in that part of 
the country. The insurgents were joined by the raja of Buglana, whilst 
other chiefs in Berar, with true Mahratta policy, secretly sent reinforce- 
ments of troops. Bahram Khan seized on all the collections he could 
obtain, and the greater part of the district, which from the time of Kafoor 
appears to have’ got the name of Maharasht,j; fell into his hands. 

Mohummud Shah sent remonstrances, and, from a personal regard for 
Bahram Khan, offered,him the most favourable terms ; but as be was under 
Mahratta influence, he did not comply witli the Sultan’s offers. The 
insurgents marched to Pyetun, where they collected a great crowd of 
needy adventurers, such as appear to have at all times swarmed in the 
Deccan. 

The advanced force which composed the bulk of the Sultan’s army, was 
commanded by Musnud Ali Khan Mohummud, a veteran officer, who, not 
choosing to engage hastily, hmlted At Sewgaom, a few miles from Pyetun. 
When encamped there, Bahram Khan made an attempt to surprise him ; 
but on finding Musnud Ali on his guard, he injudiciously returned to 
his own lines, thus showing the enemy his weakness, and leaving his 
own troops to suppose that their chief was doubtful of the result of an 

• * Humak Pohl and Kam R%|e Ghatkay had small munsubs of from 200 to 800 
horse ; there were others, but their names are not known. — Mahratta MSS. ^ 
t In Scott’s Translation it is Geodeo. In some copies of Ferishta it is Govind deo ; 
but Ferishta says the chief of the Naiks was a descendant of the raja of Deognrh. 
Ram deo Rao Jadow was the raja of Deogurh, accordinerto all Hindoo MSS., it 
is not improbable that this chief’s name may have been Govind deo Jadow. 

X This name has given rise to coxgectures ; it was {probably §ome small tract about 
where Dhoolia now is, in Gandeish, in the possession of some Mahratta polygar. 
It is not such a misnomer as Europeans have been guilty of in calling Toolava, 
Canara, though both names are to ba accounted for in a similar manner^See 
Wilks, voL i. 

4 
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equal eugagemeut. The consequence was, of course, fatal. Musnud Ali 
immediately prepared to attack him, and sent intelligence to the Sultan, 
who was hunting among the hills in rear of ^he army, that he was 
about to engage the rebels. The Sultan immediately gallopped 
forward, and joined his troops just as the battle was about to 
commence. The news of his arrival quelled the insurrection. The 
raja of Buglana instantly ded, and the others followed ; Bahram 
Khan and Jadow first sought refuge in Doulutabad, and afterwards 
in Gnzerat, beyond the pursuit of their enemies. This was the 
only insurrection of any consequence in Maharashtra up to the 
period when the Bahminee dynasty began to decline, when some of the 
garrisons, composed of Mahrattas, took an opportunity of throwing o£E 
Sieir alle^ance.^ 

In 1^96, the dreadful famine, distinguished from all others by the name 
of the Doorga Dewee, commenced in Maharashtra. It 

A. D. 1896. lasted, according to Hindoo legends, for 12 years. At the 
end of that time the periodical rains returned : but whole districts were 
entirely depopulated, and a very scanty revenue was obtained from the 
territory between the Godavery and Kistna for upwards of 30 years after- 
wards. The hill forts and strong places, previously conquered by the 
Mahomedans, had fallen into the hands of polygars and robbers; and the 
aretuming cultivators were driven from their villages.^ An army was 
sent in the year 1429, in the reign of Sultan Ahmed Shah 

A. D. 1429. vVullee Bahminee, to extirpate the banditti, to give se- 
curity to the people, and to restore order in the country. This expedition 
was commanded by Mullik-ool-Tijar, who was accompanied by the here- 
ditary Deshmookhs of the districts, wherever they remained, and an 
experienced Bramin named Dadoo Nursoo Kallay, Their first operations 
’were against some Ramoosees in Kuttao Des, and a body of banditti that 
infestedj the Mahdew hills. The army next marched towards Waee, 
reduced several forts, and even descended into the Ccnoan ;® but Mullik- 
ool-Tijar appears on this occasion to have crossed the Ghauts without 
penetrating into the fastnesses of the mountains qn either side. On his 
return to Beder, Dadog Nursay, and a Turkish eunuch of the court, were 
left to arrange the country and recal the inhabitants. § As the former 
boundaries of villages were forgotten, Dadoo Nursay, in fixing new limits, 
extended them very much, and threw two or three villages into one. 
Lands were given to all who would -cultivate them : for the first year no 
rent was required ; and for the second a tohra\\ full of grain for each 
heega^ was all that was demanded. But the result of this expedition was 
a mere temporary relief from the heavy contributions which the banditti 
of the Ghaut-Mahta were in the habit of exacting ; and it soon appeared 


♦ Ferishta. 

t Mahratta MSS., and a firman in posseasion of one of the Waee I/eshmookhs. * 

i Mahratta MSS. 

§ From Kallay^s sarname, which sounds like Kala (black), these two are said to 
have been called the black and white eunuchs — Kala Khojeh and Gora Khojeh. Eu- 
ropean Turks early found their way to the Mahomedan court in the Deccan. 

II A tobra is a leather bag used to feed horses, by putting in the grain, and tying it 
on the mouth by a thong which passes over the horse^s head like a head-stall, and is 
fastened by putting it through a running noose on one side of the tobra. It is a part 
of the aocoutremeuts of every Mahratta horseman. 

^ A Beega, according to the present measurement, approaches to within l-15th of 
an acre ; under some of the Mahomedan states it was much smaller. 
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that there could be no effectual security afforded to the villages until 
the whole of the hill forts should be reduced.® 

A second expedition was sent in 1436, under Bilawur Khan ; but little 
A n lAftA been effected by him, a third was prepared under 

• ^ the command of Mullik-ool-Tiiar, in the reign of Sultan 
Alla-ud-deen (II.) Bahminee, and during tne administration of Mea- 
mun Oolla Deccanee, who formed a plan of reducing not only the hill 
forts in the Syhadree range, but likewise the unsubdued part of the Concan 
to the southward of Dabul. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, having undertaken the conduct of the war^j marched at 
the head of a choice body of troops, the flower of the Deccan army. This 
officer began on a systematic plan, of conquering and regulating the 
country to be subdued. He established his head-quarters at Ohakun,j’ 
and raised a fort near the city of Joonere. Thence he sent out detach- 
ments, at different times, into the Concan, and reduced several rajas to 
subjection. At length he moved in person to that part of the country, and 
laid seige to a fort, the raja of which was obliged to deliver himself up 
with all his family. 

This raja’s surname was Sirkay ; and he was, without doubt, a descend- 
ant of that polygar who obtained possession of the range of country 
about the source of the Kistna, after the raja of Panalla was conquered in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, by the raja Singin. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar insisted on the raja’s renouncing his own faith, and 
embracing the tenets of the Koran. Tlie enraged but subtle raja, with 
the true policy of a Mahratta when he intends deadly vengeance, humbly 
represented that there existed between him and the raja of Singur,® a fort 
in the territory of Kondan,| a family competition and rivalry, and that 
th^ were near relations ; that should he embrace the Mahomedan faith, 
and. the raja of Kondan remain in power without the loss of his caste, he 
should become obnoxious to his subjects,, and that his rival would excite 
rebellion and triumph over him. He, therefore, proposed that Kondan 
should first be taken and bestowed on himself,, or one of his relations, 
when he promised not only to embrace the faith of Islam, but to remit an 
annual tribute to the Sultan, and assist in controlling all those rajas lhat 
might hereafter fail in their allegiance. 

This proposal was blindly acceded to. The troops marched were drawn 
into an ambuscade, treacherously beset in the night, and nearly 7,000 
A D 1453 Mahomedans, together with their general, when buried in 

A. u. sleep, were inhumanly massacred by the Mahrattas. The 

remainder of the Sultan’s army retreated; the wrkay family regained 


♦ Mahratta MSS. 

t OhakuQ is a small fort 18 miles north from Poona. It is nearly square, with 
towers at the angles and centres of the faces ; it hae a good ditch about 30 feet wide 
and 15 deep, but wet on the north side only ; the walls are high, the parapet and ram- 
part narrow, and the towers confined. There is but one entrance into the body of the 
place through five or six gateways ; and there is a mud outwork which also has a 
ditch. I mention it particularly on account of its reputed antiquity ; for although it 
probably is the fort built by Mullik-ool-Tijar, according to concusring Hindoo le- 
gends it was constructed by an Abyssinian polygar,. A. D. 1295. As to now he got 
there, they do not pretend to account. 

t Probably the fort of Singnrb, eight miles south of Poona. It waa called Kon- 
daneh by the Mahomedans, but afterwards by Sivajee changed to Bingiirh. In Scott’s 
Translation it is written Kelneh. Kelneh is the modem Vishalgnrh, uni certainly lies 
iu a situation much more resembling the description of the country, as given by 
Ferishta, than Singurh. 
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possession of their country, and for a period of nearly 16 years no further 
attempt was made to follow up the plan of Meamun Oolla Deccanee. 

It is not known at what period Goa came into the possession of the 
A n lARQ rajas of Bemanugur ; but it was taken from them A. D. 

A. D. 1469, ^ 400 ^ when Khaj^ Jehan Gawan, in the reign of Mohum- 

mud Shah, undertook an expedition which terminated in the capture of 
Goa, and the complete subjugation of the whole of that strong country 
which is included m the south-west comer of Maharashtra. 

The tract so reduced remained but a very short time under the sove- 
reims of the Bahminee dynasty. The stmcture that had been founded 
ana reared by Alla-ud-deen continued to be built up by his successors ; 
but the pile soon became too lofty to sustain its own weight without a 
broader basis ; and the great addition of territory to the eastward, which 
was acquired by the victories of Mohummud Shah over the raja of Orissa, 
brought on a crisis which could only terminate in reform or revolution. 
The date of the extinction of the dynasty is 1526 ; but long before that 
period, there were in fact five separate states under Maho- 
A. D. 1626. medan kings in the Deccan : — 1, Edil Shahee, or Beeja- 
poor ; 2, Kootub Shahee, Golcondah, or Hyderabad ; 3, Ummad Shahee, 
or Berar ; 4, Nizam Sliahee, or Ahmednugur ; and 5, Bureed Shahee, or 
Ahmedabad Beder. Of these five independent states, which sprang from 
the dismemberment of the first Mahomedan kingdom, only three existed 
at the period when the Mahratta people began to emerge from subjuga- 
tion, and to be conspicuous as actors in the affairs of India. 

The history of these Mahomedan kingdoms, as far as regards the detail 
of events, is already accessible to the public^ up to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century ; but the immediate cause of the downfal of the 
Bahminee dynasty, and a brief notice of the origin and progress of the 
states alluded to, are connected with our subject, and must be introduced 
as conducive to perspicuity. 

At the period of the first Sultan’s death in 1357, the dominion of the 
Mahomedans in the Deccan extended over almost the whole of Maha- 
rashtra : a small portion of Telingana, together with Raichore and Mood- 
gul in the ^Carnatic, were also in their possession. When Mohummud 
Shah Bahminee succeeded to the throne, one of his first arrangements was 
to divide his country into four parts, which he termed Turufs ; and to 
each he appointed a governor, who was styled Turufdar. 

In the course of 130 years, the territory had been greatly increased by 
conquests from the neighbouring rajas of Beejanugur, Telingana, the 
Concan polygars, the raja of Orissa, and others, — the governments of all, 
except Beejanugur, having been almost entirely subverted ; but the 
original four divisions, subject to the defects attendant on old establish- 
ments never revised, had been so greatly enlarged, that the governors 
became too powerful to be either controlled or superintended. Under 
such circumstances the application of a remedy is very difficult. About 
the year 1478 an attempt was made by Khajeh Jehan 
A. IJ. 1478. Gawan, the able minister of Mohummud Shah, to divide 
the authority, and to preserve a due insight into the affairs of each pro- 
vince. His plan will be best understood by showing the original divisions 
of the kingdom, and the new sub-divisions which he projected. The 
names of the governors appointed to each are added ; and this abstract is 
recommended to the particular attention of the reader. 


* Scott's Translation of Ferishta. 
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Old Diviwm$* New Divieions, 

let* Kulbur^a^t which, as of all the rest, two govemments were formed 

Ist. Beejapoor— with many districts as far as the Beema, and 
including Raichore and Moodgnl. To 
this Khideh Jehan Gawan was himself 
appointed. 

2nd. Ahsunabad— whion included Kulbnrga and Sagger, Nnl- 
droog and Sholapoor, and was placed in 
charge of the Abyssiman eunnch, Dastoor 
Deenar. 

2nd. J}<ntltU<tbad.~^3Td» Doulntabad— of which Ensoof Adil Khan Sawee was ap- 
pointed governor. 

4tb. Joonere — ^with the Concan, and the districts as far south 
as Goa and Bel^om were conferred on 
Fukhir-ool-MooIk. 

3rd. Tdingana,^bth, Rajamundree — Mausulipatam, Pilkondah, Oureah, and 

other places were held in the name of Ni> 
zam-ool-Moolk Byheree. 

6th. Warungole~wa8 given in charge to Azim Khan. 

4th. Bsrflr.— 7th. Gawel — was placed under Futih Oolla Emmad-ool-Moolk. 

3th. Mahoor. — Under the Abyssinian, Khodawund Khan. 

In order to preserve an insight into the affairs of these govemments, 
the revenues of several places, in each of the eight divisions, were reserved 
for the Sultanas private expenses, and particular collectors appointed to 
manage them. 

Had jthese measures been steadily superintended for any length of time, 
a due ascendancy in the head of the state might long have been pre- 
served ; but Khajeh Jehan’s influence could not withstand the malice of 
his enemies, by whom a conspiracy was formed against his life ; he was 
falsely accused by them, and rashly and wrongfully put to death by order 
of Mohummud Shah. 

The evils against which his measures were calculated to provide were 
hastened by this event. The chiefs, who had been the enemies of Khajeh 
Jehan, only remained with the Sultan in hopes of enlarging their own 
power by the min of those who were the friends of the late minister. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree was the person supposed to have laid the plan 
for the destruction of Khajeh Jehan. The origin and the career of 
Kizam-ool-Moolk are remarkable : he was the son of a Bramin Kool- 
kurnee of the town of Pathree,^ and accompanied his father to the Carnatic 
during the prevalence of a famine at their native place. When residing 
in that country, the Bramin boy was taken prisoner by the Mahomedan 
troops, in one of the expeditions of Ahmed Shah Wullee Bahminee, and 
brought as a slave to that Sultan, by whom he was made a Mussulman, 
and named Mullik Hoossein. In the reign of Mohummud Shah, he was 
raised to the rank of Huzaree, or commander of 1,000 horse, and by 
degrees attained high situations, till at length, by the recommendation of 
Khajeh Jehan, he was, with the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, appointed to the 
government of Telingana, a portion of which was assigned to him in 
jagheer. Nizam-ool-Moolk got his son, Mullik Ahmed, appointed his 
deputy in the provinces ; whilst he himself remained with the Sultan, 
plotting the foul deed by which he cut off the benefactor that had raised 

* Situatfd in the district of the same name, north of the Godavery.*^Ferisht% 
Mahratta MSS., and Huqeequt-i-Hindoostan, a modern compendium by Luximon 
Narain, of Hyderabad. 
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Mm, and deprived the country which he served of a man deservedly res* 
pected. But although his ambition was thus temporarily gratified, a 
worse fate was reserved for himself ; he was, in the end, treacherously 
murdered by a wretch whom he had rescued from misery and elevated to 
power. 

After the death of Khajeh Jehan, the principal governors paid no res> 
pect to the authority of Mohummud Shah ; and although some of them 
preserved a show of obedience, they gradually assumed independence. 

Hence arose those kingdoms in the Deccan, the subjugation of which 
for a very long period employed the descendants of Timour, and during 
the struggle the Mahomedans, whilst exhausting themselves, were gradu- 
ally exciting that turbulent predatory spirit, which, though for ages 
smothered, was inherent in the Hindoo natives of Maharashtra ; —in this 
manner the contention of their conquerors stirred those latent embers, till, 
like the parched grass, kindled amid the forests of the Syhadree moun- 
tains, they burst forth in spreading flame, and men afar off wondered at 
the conflagration. 
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Five independent States arise from the dismemhered monarchy^ which 
afterwards form the three kingdoms of Ahmednugur^ Beejapoor^ and 
Golcondah, — The term Deccan as now used, — Review of events during 
the sixteenth century. — Forts garrisoned hy Mahrattas. — Portuguese 
appear on the Malabar coast — on the shores of Maharashtra — they take 
Goa. — The king of Ahmednugur appoints a Bramin Ms Peishwa, or 
prime minister. — The king of Beejapoor likewise shows a preference for 
the natives of Maharashtra. — Cavalry. — Sillidars and Bargeers. — Portiu~ 
guese ravage the coast^ and levy contributions. — Battle of Telikotta.--^ 
Beejanugur state subverted.-^The kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur 
attack the Portuguese without success. — Maharashtra^ A. D.lhl^y pos- 
sessed^ with some exceptions, by Beejapoor and Ahmednugur. — Extent of 
the kingdoms of Beejapoor, Ahmednugur, and Golcondah. — Internal 
administration. — The Mahrattas under these states frequently opposed to 
each other. — The principal Mahrdtta families under Beejapoor and 
Ahmednugur — some account of egch family , particularly thatofBhons- 
lay. — The Moghul invasions, for the purpose of subjugating the Deccan 
suites, had great influence on the rise of the Mahrattas. — State of the 
Deccan when the Emperor Akber projected its conquest — at his death, 
A. D. 1605, irt possession of a part of the territory of Nizam Shah . — 
Mullih Omber — his regency. — Loohkjee Jadow Rao. — Death of Mullik 
Umber and of Ibrahim Adil Shah. — Shahjee Bhonslay. — Mahratta^ast 
rising into consequence. — Accession of Mohummud Adil Shah. — Futih 
Khan succeeds his father. — Mullik Umber is confined hy Mortiza 
Nizam Shah. — Murder of Lookhjee Jadow Rao. — Death of the Emperor 
Jshangeer, and accession of his son,' Shah Jehan. — Khan Jehan Lodi, 
his rebellion and death. — Shahjee Bhonslay enters the Moghul service . — 
Alliance betwixt Mortiza Nizam Shah and the king of Beejapoor. — Army 
of Beejapoor defeated by the Moghuls. — Futih Khan murders Mortiza 
Nizam Shah — negotiates with the emperor — obtains some districts previ- 
ously promised to Shahjee. — Shahjee in disgust joins the army of 
Beejapoor. — Futih Khan treacherously breaks with the Moghuls. — Siege 
and surrender of Doulutabad. — Moghuls repulsed before Purinda, and 
compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor. — Shahjee' s regency. — Shah Jehan' s 
policy. — War with Beejapoor — peace concluded — terms. — Shahjee main- 
tains a desultory warfare — is at last compelled to yield, and enter the 
service of Beejapoor. — End of the Byheree dynasty. 

By the distribution of the gOTemments under the administration of 
Khajeh Jehan Gawan, Eusoof Adil Khan Sawee was, as 
A. D. 1478. we have mentioned in the foregoing chapter, appointed 
to Doulutabad ; but upon the death of that minister, 
who had been his patron and intimate friend, Adil Khan was removed 
to the government of Beejapoor, where several circumstances combined 
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to strengthen his power ; till, in the year 1489, he assumed the 
ensigns of royalty. Such was the origin of the kings 

A. D. 1489. of Beejapoor, well known by their Deccan appellation of 
the Edil Shahee dynasty.® 

The first prince of Ahmednugur, the founder of the Nizam Shahee or 
Byhereef dynasty, was Mullik Ahmed, the son of that Nizam-ool-Moolk 
Byheree stigmatized as the principal instigator in the murder of Khajeh 
Jehan Gawan. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk having succeeded to the office of the deceased minister, 
and having, by the will of Mohummud Shah, become prime minister to 
his son, Sultan Mahmood, obtained Sheer and other districts in addition 
to his former extensive jagheer ; and Mullik Ahmed, who had been his 
father’s deputy in the lately-acquired territory of Rajamundree and 
Oureah, being recalled thence, was sent to the northward, and appears to 
have held a general charge of the territory comprehended in the districts 
of Doulutabad and Joonere by the arrangements of 1478. 

When his father, Nizam-ool-Mool^ was murdered, Mullik Ahmed 
rebelled ; and, having assumed independence, defied all the efforts of 
Mahmood Shah Bahminee to reduce him. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk, Tiirufdar of Telingana, to which government he was 
appointed in the year 1495, styled himself Sultan, and 

A. D. 1512. mounted the throne of Golcondah in 1512 under the title 
of Kootub Shah. 

The founder of the Berar state was Futih Oolla Ummad-ool-Moolk, 
governor of that province. The Ummad Shahee dynasty lasted till 1574, 
when Berar was conquered and annexed to the temtory of Ahmednugur 
by Mortiza Nizam Shah I. 

The Bureed Shahee dynasty lasted a still shorter period than the Ummad 
Shahee. The sovereignty was founded by Umeer Bureed, whose influence 
was obtained by his control over the king’s person ; the territory he possess- 
ed never extended beyond Beder, Kulburga, and a few of the adjoining 
districts ; the greater part was afterwards annexed to Beejapoor. 

The three states, therefore, more immediately connected with our sub- 
ject, are those of Beejapoor, Ahmednugur, and Golcondah.J 

f The Mopfhuls never acknowledged their title to Shah (that is, king) ; and, there- 
fore, in all Moghul writings, the sovereigns of Beejapoor are only mentioned by the 
name of Adil Khan. 

t One of the situations by which Nizam-ool-Moolk ascended to power was that of 
baying charge of the royal falconry ; the Byheree being a species of hawk much 
used in the Deccan, he obtained the name of Byheree from that circumstance. 

I A list of the princes of each dynasty, with the dates of their reign up to the end 
of the sixteenth century, is as follows : — 


Beejapoor, or Edil Shahee. 


Ahmednugur Nizam Shahee, 
or Byheree Dynasty. 


Golcondah, or Kootub 
Shahee. 


Ist Sultan Eusoof Adil 
Shah, assumed independ- 
ence in 1489. Died in 
1510. 


Ist. Mullik Ahmed, under 
the title of Ahmed Nizam- 
ool-Moolk Byheree, as- 
sumed independence about 
1487, and died in 1608. 


1st. Sultan Kootub-ool- 
Moolk assumed independ- 
ence in 1512, and was 
assassinated in 1551. 


2nd. Sultan Ismael Adil! 


l2nd. 


Sultan Boorahan Ni-I 


2nd. Sultan Jumsheed sac- 
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But b^ore proceediog farther, it is fit to apprize the reader that the 
term Deccan, as at present used by all classes, is aifEerent from the ancient 
Hindoo signification, which, we have seen, included the whole tract of the 
five mvd divisions of the Indian peninsula. Europeans have adopted 
the Mahomedan definition ; and the modern Deccan comprises most of 
Telingana, part of Gondwaneh, and that large portion of Maharashtra 
which is above the western range of Ghauts, and which extends from the 
Nerbuddah to the Kistna. 

We shall now take a brief review of events during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and of the state of the country and its inhabitants during that period. 

On the appointment of Mullik Ahmed to his government of Doulutabad 
and Joonere, in the year 1485, he found the Mahrattas, 

A D. 1485. who garrisoned the hill forts, in a state of revolt ; and was 
obliged to besiege and take the whole of the forts about 
Poona, including Kondaneh^ and Loghur, and also many in the Concan, as 
far as Dhunda Rajepoor, which was about the southern extremity of the 
Ahmednugur territory. 

The pretence set up by the Mahrattas for refusing to surrender the forts 
was the minority of Mahmood Shah ; but they were, perhaps, induced to 
hold out at the instigation of some of the factions which then agitated the 
court of Beder. 


Beejapoor, or Edil Shahee. 


Ahmednum Kizam Shahee, 
or Byheree Dynasty. 


Golcondah, or Kootub 
Shahee. 


Shah succeeded his father, 
and died in 1554. 


zam Shah succeeded his 
father, and died in 1553. 


ceeded his father^ and 
after a short reign of 
seven months was suc- 
ceeded by his brother. 


3rd. Sultan Mulloo Adil 
Shah succeeded his father, 
and was deposed in 1555. 


3rd. Sultan Hoossein Nizam 
Shah succeeded his father, 
and died in 1565. 


3rd. Sultan Ibrahim Eoo- 
tub Sbah, who died in the 
year 1581. 


4th. Sultan Ibrahim Adil 
Shah succeeded his bro- 
ther, and died in 1557. 


4th. Sultan Mortiza Nizam 
Shah succeeded his father, 
and was put to death in 
1587 by 1^ son and suc- 
cessor. 


4th. Sultan Mohummud 
Koolee Kootub Shah suc- 
ceeded his father^ and was 
succeeded by his brother. 


5th. Sultan Ali Adil Shah 
succeeded his father, and 
was murdered in 1580. 


5th. Sultan Meeran Hoossein 
Nizam Shah, who was, 
after a reign of two months, 
put to death, 1587. 


5th. Sultan 
Kootub Shah. 


Abdoollah 


6th. Sultan Ibrahim Adil 
Shah succeeded his father. 


6th. Sultan Ismael Nizam 
Shah, the cousin of Meeran 
Hoossein, was raised to the 
throne, but deposed by his 
father. 


7th. SultanBoorahan Nizam 
Shah (11.), who died in 
1694. 

* Or Singurh, as already noticed. 


5 
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Early in the sixteenth century a new power appeared, which took some 
share in the events which followed. The Portuguese, under the celebrated 
A n lAOft Vasco de Gama, had made their appearance in May 1498 at 
A. u. town of Calicut in Karala, or Malabar. In 1507, in an 

engagement fought at Choule* by Lorenzo, wie son of Francisco de Al- 
meyda, against the fleet of the Soldan of Egypt, the Portuguese cannon 
were first heard on the shores of Maharashtra. Choule then belonged to 
Ahmednugur, and the country of Mullik Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree seems to, 
have been the only one to which the ravages of Portuguese piracy did not 
extend. They maintained a friendly intercourse, for a good many years, 
with the king of Ahmednugur. 

On the 303i December 1508, the Portuguese fleet entered the river of 
_ Dabul, and the viceroy, Francisco de Almeyda, who com- 

A. D. 1608. manded in person, having landed his men, took, plundered, 

and burnt the town. But the first territoiy of which the Portuguese ob- 
tained possession in Maharashtra was the important island on which stands 
the city of Goa, and which belonged to the territory of Beejapoor. 

The attack on Goa was suggested to Alphonzo de Albuqerque by the 
Hindoo pirate Timmojee, a native of Toolava-f Goa was surprised, and 
surrendered on the 27th February 1510, but was retaken, a few months 
irfterwards, by Eusoof Adil Shah in person.^ It was, however, again at- 
. D 1510 tacked in the fair season, and finally conquered by Albu- 

* * qerque on the 25th November 1510,® since which time it 

has remained in possession of the Portuguese. 

About the year 1529, it is particularly deserving of notice that Boorahan 
A D 1629 Nizam Shah bestowed the office of Peishwa, or prime min- 
* * ’ ister, on a Bramin, whose name, according to Ferishta, 

was Kawerseen ; and from that period the Hindoos acquired great influence 
in the Nizam Shahee government. Ibrahim Adil Shah, upon his accession 
to the throne of Beejapoor, in 1555, likewise showed a great preference for 
the natives of Maharashtra, both as men of business and as soldiers. He 
discontinued keeping the accounts in Persian, for which he substituted 
Mahratta, though deeds of importance were written in both languages.§ 
This regulation, of course, tended to increase the power and consequence 
of Mahratta Bramins. Ibrahim Adil Shah likewise disbanded most of the 
foreign troops, and displaced many of the foreign nobility. He entertained 
30,0(X) Deccan cavalry, and introduced the practice of enlisting Bar- 
geera^X men who are supplied with a horse by the state or by individuals, 
instead of Sillidars, who provide a horse at their own expense. || 

In 1532 the Portuguese made a descent upon the coast, burnt the whole 
A D 1682 towns from Chicklee-Tarapoor to Bassein, destroyed 

’ * * some fortifications newly erected there, and levied contri- 

butions from Tannah and Bombay. Two years afterwards they took 
Damaun, and obliged Sultan Buhaaur, of Guzerat, then hard pressed by 
the Emperor Humaioon, to cede Bassein in perpetuity, to grant permission 
to build a fort at Diu, and to invest them with the right of levying duties 
on the trade with the Bed Sea| for which they promised to assist him 
against the Moghuls.^ 


* De Faria. f Commonly termed by ^^uropeans, Canaxa. 

1 Ferishta. § Old deeds: 

jj A Sillidar is much more respectable than a Bargeer; he is considered in the 
Mahratta country a sort of gentleman cayalier. 
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Their operations in Guzerai, and in other quarters, occupied the atten- 
A D 1648. Portuguese for some years ; but, in 1648, they 

committed great navoc on the oo£^ of the Beejapoor domi> 
nions, having destroyed, with fire and sword, the whole of the towns from 
the neighbourhood of Goa to Banooote.* * * § They were invited to become 
parties in a plan for deposing Ibrahim Adil Shah, and placing upon the 
throne his brother Abdoollah, who was then residing at Goa under their 
protection ; but the attempt was abandoned.f 
The decisive battle at Telikotta, or, as it is termed in Mahratta manu* 
scripts, Rahshitta Gundee^ which subverted the Beejanugur state, was 
A D 1564. bought by the confederate Mahoraedan powers of the Dec- 
can against the Hindoo army of the Carnatic in the year 
1564. Jealousy among the allied Sultans prevented the kingdom of Ca- 
nara from being totally annihilated. The brother of Ram Raja was 
allowed to retain a considerable sovereignty ; but the government 
never recovered itself, and the Deshmookhs, or zumeendars, took advan- 
tage of its weakness to establish their own independence .§ 

In 1571 there was a combined attack made upon the Portuguese by the 
A D 1571 Beejapoor and Ahmednugur kings. Ali Adil Shah besieged 
* ' * Goa, and sustained a very mortifying repulse ;1| but the 

defence of Choule, which was besieged by Mortiza Nizam Shah, and was 
defended by Luis Ferara de Andrada, reflected particular credit on the 
Portuguese, and, as is generally the case where a native army is defeated, 
the Mahomedans attributed their want of success to treachery.® 

Ferishta says the ofiicers of Nizam Shah were corrupted, principally 
by presents of wine. Both monarchs desisted from their attacks in 
August of the same year, when Ali Adil Shah’s arms were turned against 
some of the rajas in the Carnatic, and in reducing them he was more 
successful. 

In 1573 Maharashtra was subject to the kings of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
A D 1578 iiugur, with the exceptions of a part of Candeish, which 

’ * ‘ was held as an independent principality by the Sultan of 

Burhanpoor ; the northern Concan, belonging to Guzerat ; and the 
possessions of the Portuguese. The power of Beejanugur had been for 
ever humbled ; and Berar and Beder were annexed to the dominions of 
their more powerful neighbours. 

The three great Mahomedan states which divided the Deccan at this 
period may be here briefly and generally defined. 

Beejapoor extended from the Neera to the Toongbuddra. The district 
of Adonee, and ’probably^ Nundheal, south of that river, were in its 
possession. The coast from Bancoote to Cape Ramas, with the exception 
already adverted to, formed its western side; and on the east, the 
boundaries of its districts, Raichore, Eedgeer, Mulkair, and Beder, divided 
it from the kingdom of Golcondah ; Akulkote, Nuldroog, and Kallian 
became frontier provinces, and, like Sholapoor, situated between Ahmed- 


* De Faria. t Ferishta. 

X I follow the usual designation of that battle ; but it was probably fought at some 

village opposite to Telikotta, across the Kistna, and eonsequently 16 miles south 
of the modem Telikotta. 

§ Ferishta.— Wilks. |{ De Faria. Caesar Frederick. 

4 1 say probably, for the same reason that Colonel Wilks does, namely, that although 
included as one of the Moghul divisions of the soobeh of Beejapoor, there is no posi- 
tive evidence of its having been either taken or ceded to Beejapoor. Adonee was 
taken in 15G7t 
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no^r and Beejapoor, were sometimes ovemm bj Hie troops of the one 
and sometimes of the other. 

Ahmednugur extended over the greater part of Berar, and the whole of 
what was afterwards comprehended in the soobeh of Aurungabad. Galna, 
and some other districts in Candeish, and the district of Ealianee, in the 
Ooncan^ or from Bancoote to Bassein, were likewise subject to this state. 

The kingdom of Golcondah extended from the territory of Beejapoor 
and Ahmednugur east as far as the opposite coast ; but a part of the 
territory about Bajamundree, which had been originally conquered from 
the raia^of Orissa, continued to be governed by one of that raja’s descend- 
ants, by whom tribute having been withheld, Ibrahim Kootub Shah was 
employed in establishing due authority in that quarter, and in settling his 
lately-acquired districts in the Carnatic, whilst the Sultans of Ahmednugur 
and Beejapoor were acting against the Portuguese, or extending their 
respective possessions in Berar and the Carnatic. 

Under these governments the country was divided into sirkars, though 
not, perhaps, so regularly as by the subsequent arrangements of the Moghuls. 
The next division to a sirkar was known by the various * * * § and synonymous 
names of pergunna, kuryat, summut^ mahal, and talooka, and also by the 
Hindoo appellations^raun^ and desk. Khora, Moora, and Mawul have been 
already aescribed as lands comprehended in the Concan>Ghaut>Mahta, and 
such parts, from having been generally intrusted to Hindoo management, 
continued to be known by their ancient appellations. 

The revenues under all the Mahomedan states seem generally to have 
been farmed out in small portions, in some parts of the country by single 
villages. Where they were not farmed, the management appears to 
have been generally intrusted to Hindoo agency.^ To collect the reve- 
nues so fanned, there were aumils^ or agents on the part of government, 
who regulated the police and settled civil suits ; these last, in disputes 
relating to hereditary office or landed property, were decided by Puncha- 
yetf In matters which regarded mere money transactions, it is probable 
that the aumils frequently gave decisions themselves. Under the Beeja- 
poor state there waa^ an aumildar who superintended the affairs of a 
considerable division, and to whom all other aumildars were subordinate. 
This officer was termed mokassadar and it is conjectured that he had 
some percentage upon the revenues, but the amount is unknown. There 
are instances of Mokassadars having held their situations for upwards of 
20 years, and been succeeded by their sons,§ but this was entirely 

V 

* This is stated on the authority of many papers in possession of Deshpandyas, 
local inquiry amongst intelligent natives, and numerous circumstances throughout the 
country, as well as written documents in support of what the Deshpandyas adduce. 

t Under the Beejapoor state, in cases of hereditary property where the government 
was a party, there were about fifteen persons assembled on the Funchayet. By some 
old writings 1 have seen, two-thirds of these appear to have been Mahomedans and 
one-third Hindoos. With regard to the Ahmednugur etate, I have not had the same 
opportunities of gaining information ; but that claims to hereditary property were 
settled by Funchayet, the old papers in every district will prove. 

X The origin of this name, as here used, is probably to be found in the Arabic word 
moqaitay signifying the place of collecting the customs or revenue. The subsequent 
api^ication of the word Mokassa by the Mahrattas, though perhaps taken from this 
source, is, like several of their revenue terms, more arbitrary than derivative. 

§ There is one instance where the situation remained in the same family for three 
generations. Mokrib Khau, Mokassadar of Kuttao, Kurar, Ac., was succeeded by his 
son and grandson.— (Old written documents pleserved by the Deshpandya’s family, 
Who managed his affairs.) 
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optional with the Sultan. Some were removed in one year, and the 
Mokaesadar was pot always a Mahomedan. There was frequently, but 
not always, an authority superior to the Mokassadar, called a Soobeh ; he 
did not reside constantly in the districts, and took no share in the revenue 
management, although deeds and formal writings of importance were 
made out in his name. 

The condition of the Mahrattas in the early part of those dynasties con- 
tinued much the same as it had been under the Bahminee kings. The hill 
forts seem generally to have been garrisoned by Mahrattas they were 
sometimes in the immediate pay of government, and sometimes in charge 
of the jagheerdars and district Deshmookhs : a few places of great 
strength were always reserved by the king, by whom the Killidars, or 
governors, were appointed ; but to this we shall again more particularly 
revert. A certain rank depending on the number of a body of horse under 
an individuaPs command, and which rank is termed by Mahomedans 
munsub, was frequently conferred on Mahratta chiefs, f and military 
jagheers, or lands given for the purpose of maintaining a body of troops, 
were granted for their support. The quota of troops so furnished was 
very small in proportion to the size of the jagheer. Plmltun Desh, for 
which, in the time of the Mahratta Peishwas, 350 horse were required, only 
furnished 60 to the Beejapoor government, at a very late period of that dy- 
nasty ; but the Mahratta chiefs could procure horse at a short notice, and 
they were entertained or discharged at pleasure — a great convenience to a 
wasteful court and an improvident government. Titles were conferred 
upon many of the Mahrattas, but under the Deccan dynasties such titles 
were generally ancient Hindoo appellations. Baja, Naik, and Bao were the 
most common, and, though bestowed by their Mahomedan conquerors, the 
distinction was always exceedingly gratifying to the Mahrattas, especially 
as they invariably obtained with the title the means of supporting their 
new rank. 

The Mahrattas are occasionally mentioned in Ferishta’s history of the 
Edil Shahee kings, under the name of Bergee^ by which they are scarcely 
known to Europeans. Bergee, or Burgay, was mor^ frequently applied by 
the Mahomedans to the Naiks of the Carnatic ; maiw natives of which, who 
cannot speak their own language, call themselves Mahrattas ; but all the 
troops of the Mahratta munsubdars were called Bergee ; and in many parts 
of India they are still known by that name : it was used like the term 
Baruh Bhaee% of later date, as a contemptuous appellation, and perhaps 
originated with the foreign cavalry, when disbanded, to make room for 
Deccanees in the army of Beejapoor. They were always found particularly 

* This may be gleaned from various parts of Ferishta ; and, by old papers in the 
possession of some of the Deshmookhs, it appears they were frequently intrusted with 
the care of the king^s forts. 

t The munsubs of the Deccan states exactly corresponded with the number of 
horse from which they took their rank. In the Moghul service, munsubdara of 
10,000 might only hold command of half that number of horse. The muneube of 
Mahomedans rarely, if ever, exceeded 10,000, oven under the Moghul govemmeut, 
but Midirattas in the service of the emperor had much higher munsubs; in one 
instance, a Mahratta chief, as will be hereafter observed, ha^ a munsub of 24,000 con- 
ferred on him. 

{ Where anything is disorganized, in the hands of many, or in a state of confosiCiiy 
the Mahrattas use this phrase. Europeans, in designating any one bodjr of horse by 
this appellation, misunderstand both its point and its meaning. The Bramins invariably 
apply it to Mahratta affairs, of which they have not the sole management. 
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sorviceAble in stopping roads and intercej^ting supplies, in hanging on 
the rear of a flying enemy, and in plundering and devastating a country. 

In the year 1578 Ferishta mentions that excesses were committed by 

A n 1 '*78 some of the Bergee chiefs in their jagheers in the Carnatic ; 

* * * and a considerable force was detached for the purpose of 

suppressing them ; but, after a year of constant skirmishing, the officer 
sent against them stated the impossibility of making any impression on 
the Bergee horse ; and the Sultan, Ali Adil Shah, with that treachery for 
which the Deccan has always been notorious, formed a scheme for dra'Vf- 
ing them into his power, and putting their chiefs to death. Ilis instru- 
ment for this detestable purpose was a Bramin, named Vasoojee Punt, who 
succeeded in betraying most of them. 

The Bergces, however, afterwards attended the standard of the Sultan’s 
successor ; and in the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah we find them actively 
engaged in tlieir usual mode of warfare against the army of Nizam Shah. 

The Mahrattas were naturally much more numerous in the armies of Bee- 
japoor and Ahmednugur, as these kingdoms extended over almost the 
wliolo of Maharashtra, but some of them served in the army of Golcondah. 
Neither national sentiment, nor unity of language and religion, prevented 
their fighting against each other. Not only did Mahratta subjects of 
these governments stand in array opposed to each other, but the most ac- 
tive enmity was frequently evinced between members of the same family. 
They fought with rancoui wherever individual dispute or hereditary feuds 
existed ; and that spirit of livalry in families, which was fomented by the 
kings of the Bahminec dynasty,'-' was one means of keeping the Mahrattas 
poised against each other in the dynasties which succeeded fhern. 

Sonic of the principal Mahratta chiefs, under thcBeejapoor state, were — 

1 st, Chunder Kao Moray ; 2nd, Kao Naik Nimbalkui, called also Phultun 
Kao ; 3rd, Joojhar Kao (rhatgay ; 4th, Kao Manay ; 5th, Ghoiepuray ; Gth, 
Duflay , 7ih, Sawunt Buhadur, Deshmookh of Waree, &c. 

I’hose under Ahmednugur were — 1st, Kao Jadow ; 2nd, Kaja Bhonslay ; 
and many others of less note. 

In regard to the chiefs under Beejapoor, a person named Moray, oiigin- 
ally a naik in the Cainatic, was appointed in the reign of Eiisoof Adil 
Shah to the command of a body of 12,000 Hindoo infantry, sent for the 
purpose of reducing that stiong tract which is situated between the 
Neera and the Waina rivers. In this entciprize Moray was successful ; 
he dispossessed the descendants of the Kaja Sirkay, and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettois ; the principal of wliom 
were families named Goozur, Mamoolkur, Mohitey, and Mahareek. 
Moray, foi this seivice, was dignified with the title of Chunder Kao; 
and his son Yeswiint Kao, having distinguished himself in a battle 
fought near Purinda with the troops of Boorahan Nizam Shah, in 
which he captured a green flag, was confirmed in succession to his father 
as ra 3 a of Jowlce, and liad permission to use the standard he had won. 
Then posterity ruled in the same tract of counti y for seven generations ; 
and by their mild and useful administration, that inhospitable region 
became exiiemely populous. All the successors of the first Moiay assumed 
the title of Chunder Kao. The invariable submission manifested by this 
raja probably induced the government to exact little nioie than a nominal 
tribute from districts producing so little, and which had ahvaj'S been in 
disorder under Mahomedan management. 

♦ Paperb rcbpectmg heicditary disputes m Mahratta famihcb, Ghatgay’t. Buker, Ac. 
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Another principal chief, under the Beejapoor government, was the Hift 
of Phultun, whose title was Kao Naik Nimbalkur, or Phulton Kao. Wsk 
original name of this family is said to have been Powar ; the name 
balkur is derived from the village of Nimbalik, now called Nimliik, wimf# 
his ancestor resided. The origin of his Deshmookhee claims on Hmltei 
Desh is unknown : the family is considered one of the most anotent M 
Maharashtra. Nimbalkur was made Surdeshinookh of Phultun, 
the middle of the seventeenth centur}^ by the king of Beejapoor, ad j^^piisauni 
by original sunnuds of that date. The Deshmookh of Phultun It said to 
have become a polygar, and to have withheld the revenues of th# dlibrict 
repeatedly ; but the exact peiiods are not ascertained. 

Wungojee Naik, however, better known by the name of Jug|Mdi, 'wiio 
lived in the early part of the seventeenth century, was notorious tcff his 
restless and predatory habits. The sister of Jugpal was the grtudmother 
of the famous Sivajce. Nimbalkur never exchanged his anei0f4 ^tle of 
nuik'''‘ for that of raja. ; 

Joojhar Kao, Deshmookh of Mullaoroe, was chief of a poviwsfial jfumily 
of Ghatgays ; their native country is Kuttao Desh, and is sepacited from 
that of the Nimbalkurs by theMahdeo lange of hills. The GhahlpavB weio 
Deshmookhs and Surdeshmookhs of the pergunna of Maun, imd umx chief 
had a munsub under the Bahminee dynasty ; they did not obtain the title 
of Surdeshmookh till the year 1626, when it was given to Nagoj/ee Ghatgay 
as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim Adil Shah, together w^ith the title 
of Joojhar Kao. The amount of revenue payable to a Surdeahxaookhf is not 
mentioned in any of the deeds of the Edil Shahee kings. The great 
ancestor of the family, Kam Kaje Ghatgay, had a small munkub under the 
Bahminee dynasty. From that period till the piesent day the Ghatgays 
have been notorious for their family feuds. They held enam and jagheer 
lands under the Beejapoor state, and served that govefninent \vith a body 
of horse. Their jagheer was immediately subject to tiie< control of the 
Mokassadar. 

The head of the Manay family was Deshmookh of Muffvrar adjoining the 
distiict of the Ghatgays. The Manays were distinguished Sillidars under 
the Beejapoor government, but nearly as notorious for* their revengeful 
character as the Sirkays. 

The Ghorepurays were originally named Bhonslay, and their ancestor 
acquired the present surname, according to their family legend, during the 
Bahminee dynasty, from having been the first to scale a fort in the Concan, 
which was deemed impregnable, by fastening a cord round the body of a 
ghorepur^ or guana. They were Deshmookhs under the Beejapoor govern- 
ment, and divided into two distinct families — the on© of Kapsce, near the 
Warna river, the other of Moodhole, near the Gutpurba.J The Ghore- 
purays appear to have signalized themselves at a very early period. The 


* Naikwaree, which is now used to denominate a paiti 9 iLl«r officer, a sort of here- ' 
ditary land measurer on the village establishment, wssfonasrly a title of respect, like 
the present jee, or as we would say the Mahratta officett in charge of forts under tha 
Beejapoor government are frequently termed Naiktmtve ill Persian MSS. and deedi^ 
t Aurungzebe allowed the old Surdeshmookhs 2 per oent., as appears by sunnuda if 
his time. 

I The Kapseekur and Moodholekur were known uadiT 9xg Beejapoor govemmii^ 
the former by the nowkas, the latter by the Ohorei>urays — a difli%«i|^ 

which both families keep up, but for which they CMr^vkfio satisfactory reaMp^ tiba 
first Ghorepuray that joined Siva jee was one of lliaWMfer. The head eflbi Mliv/ 
is the Pa tell of a village near Satara. 
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of Umeer-ool-Oomrah was conferred on one of the members of the 
]B3mee family by the Beejapoor kings. 

\d^e Dufiays were Deshmookhs of the pergunna of Jhutt, not far from 
fioMOfipoor ; their original name was Chowan, and they acquired the 
waalmme of Duflay from their village of Duflapoor, of which they were 
hiepeditary Patells. They held a munsub, but no title, from the Beejapoor 

Qfihe Sawunts were hereditary Deshmookhs of Waree, near Goa, and 
atqdired the title of Buhadur from the kings of Beejapoor, during some 
of iko wars against the Portuguese. Their original name was Bhonslay, 
and their chief is frequently, to tliis day, styled the Bhonslay. It is 
reBaarkabie of their territory that the ancient appellation of the family is 
preserved in our modern maps.*^ They were distinguished as commanders 
of infantry, a service best adapted to the country which they inhabited. 

The principal Mahratta chief in the service of the Ahmednugur state 
was Jadow Kao, Deshmookh of Sindkheir, supposed with much proba- 
bility to have been a descendant of the raja of Deogurh. No Mahratta 
family was so powerful as the Jadows. Lookhjee Jadow Kao, in the 
end o^ tllie sixteenth century, held a jagheer,. under the Nizam Shahee 
government, for the support of 10,000 horse. 

There “^as, likewise, a respectable Mahratta family, sumamed 
Bhonslay, particularly connected with the history contained in the follow- 
ing pages, which first rose into notice under the Ahmednugur government. 
They are said' to have held several Patellships ; but their principal residence 
was at the village of Verole,f near Doulutabad. Babjee Bhonslay had 
two jsons, theWder named Mallojee, and the younger Wittoojee. Mallojee 
was early matried to Deepa Bye, the sister of Wungojee, or Jugpal Kao 
A n T ^77 Naik Nimbalkur, Deshmookh of Phul tun. At the age of 
^ * * \ 25, in the year 1577, by the interest of Lookhjee Jadow 

Kao, he was exitertained in the service of Mortiza Nizam Shah, 
with a small party of horse, of which he was the proprietor. He 
had no children for many years, which is considered a great mis- 
fortune amongst Hindoos. He was a rigid votary of the deity 
Mahdeo, and the goddess Dewee Bhowanee, of Tooljapoor, was the 
Kool Swamy of his family ; but both deities had been invoked in vain to 
grant an heir. A. celebrated Mahomedan saint or peer^ named Shah 
Shureef, residing at Ahmednugur, was engaged to ojBEer up prayers to 
this desirable end ; Rnd Mallojee’s wife having shortly after given birth 
A n a son, in gratitude to the peer’s supposed benediction, 

’ the child was named after him, Shah, with the Mahratta 

adjunct of respect, yee / and in the ensuing year, a second son was in like 
manner named Shure^Qee. Shahjee was bom in 1594. 

Mallojee Bhonslay #aa an active Sillidar, and had acquitted himself so 
well in various duties intrusted to him, that he began to attain distinction. 
He had by some means made an addition to his small body of horse, and 
was always much notit^ by his first patron, Jadow Kao. His elder son 

S ahjee was a remarkkhly fine boy ; and on the occasion of the celebration 
A. D 1599 Sooleo festival in the year 1599, when Shahjee 

L ’ was fiye* years old, he accompanied his father to the 

III of Jadow Ka^.|j| is usual for all castes of Hindoos to 


of Jadow Ra 

lipient name 
^B|viUage cloB0 


jy is Koodhal Desh, a sub-division of Gohurasht. 
lebrated caves of £llora,and from which they 
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meet on that occasion, at the residence of soipe principal person, 
on the ^fth day of the festival ; and when there is any tooting 
of intimacy, the children often accompany their fathers to the place 
of assembly. Shahjee, on this occasion, was noticed by Jadow Rao, 
who good-naturedly called the boy towards him, and seated him beside 
his daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of three or four years old. The 
children began to play together, when Jadow Rao, in the joy of his 
heart, thou^tlessly asked his daughter— “ Well, girl, wilt thou take this 
boy as thy husband ?” and, turning round to the company, observed in 
the same strain, “ They are a fine pair.” The children, at this time, 
happening to throw some of the red colour at each other, which is a 
common amusement on this festival, the circumstance occasioned a great 
A D 1699 laughter in the assembly. This mirth, however, 

’ ' * was disturbed by MallojeeBhonslay’s rising up and saying— 

Take notice, friends, Jadow has this day become a contracting party 
with me in marriage”— to which some of those present assented ; but 
Jadow seemed astonished, and was mute. 

Affecting to treat what had passed as a mere joke, Jadow Rao next day 
asked Mallojee to a dinner, but he declined the invitation, unless Jadow 
would formally recognize Shahjee as his son-in-law. This Jadow Rao 
peremptorily refused ; and his wife, being a proud woman of high spirit, 
was very indignant at his having, even in jest, matched her daughter 
with such a person as the son of Mallojee Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, 
however, to have been crafty and persevering, little scrupulous about the 
means employed, so that his end could be attained. He retired to his 
village, where it is pretended that the goddess Bhowanee, having appeared 
to him, discovered a large treasure ; at all events he and his brother 
Wittoojee becamo possessed of money in some secret manner, which in 
that troubled period of the Nizam Shahee government, during the first 
years of the seventeenth century, was probably by robbery. Their con- 
fidant, as to the fact of possessing the money, was a soucar or banker of 
Chumargoondee, named Seshao Naik Poonday, in whose hands the cash 
was deposited. But, according to Mahratta legend, the discovery of this 
treasure was merely a means which the goddess ajSorded to effect what 
she had, on first appearing, declared to Mallojee ; namely, that “ there 
shall be one of thy family who shall become a king ; he shall be endowed 
with the qualities and attributes of Sambh he shall re-establish and 
preserve justice in Maharashtra, and remove all that molest Bramins and 
violate the temples of the gods ; his reign shall form an epoch, and his 
posterity shall mount the throne for 27 generations.” 

Mallojee employed iiis fortune in the purchase of horses, and in the 
popular works of digging tanks, building wells, and endowing various 
temples ; but he was not diverted from his favourite scheme of being 
connected with the family of Jadow Rao. Jugpal Naik Nimbalkur of 
Phultun, the brother of Deepa Bye, Mallojee’s wife, warmly interested 
himself to promote the proposed marriage of his nephew. Wealth too, 
at a falling court like that of Ahmednugur, could procure anything ; 
and as Jadow Rao’s objection was now confined merely to Mallojee’s 
rank, this was soon obviated by his being raised to the command of 5,000 
horse with the title of Mallojee Raja Bhonslay. The forts of Sewneree 
and Chakun, with their dependent districts, were likewise placed in 
his charge ; and the pergunnas of Poona and Sopa made over to him in 


6 


* A name of Mahdeo. 
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jagheer. Thus every obstacle being removed, Jadow Rao had no longer an 
An 1604 excuse for not performing what he was urged to by his so- 

A.D. ib04. vereign. The marriage of Shahjee to Jeejee Bye was cele- 

brated with great pomp, and was honoured by the presence of the Sultan/^ 
The Moghul invasions for the purpose of reducing the kingdoms 
of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, and Golcondah had a great influence 
on the rise of the Mahrattas. The revolutions which took place in 
Hindoostan, and which placed the descendants of Timour on the imperial 
throne, gave the princes of the Bahminee dynasty an opportunity of 
firmly establishing their power ; and had the Moghul emperors been 
in a condition to attempt the conquest of the Deccan, whilst the 
united kingdom existed, it probably would have been the means of 
preserving two rival Mahomedan empires in India for a much 
longer period than either of them endured. When the great but ambi- 
T) 1KQQ tious Akber projected the subversion of the Deccan 
A, u. 5 . monarchies, they were not only in a state of warfare with 
each other, but internal dissensions paralyzed their individual efforts. 
Tim kingdom of Ahmednugur in particular was a prey to disorder, occa- 
sioned by the contests of two parties ; the one headed by a Hindoo, f the 
other by Abyssinian nobles.J The Hindoo faction, though they soon 
repented of the measure, were the first to invite the inteiference of the 
A D 1605 Moghuls ; and the Emperor Akber, at his death in 1605, 
* * * * § * was not only in possession of Candeish, which he had 

wrested from tlie independent Mahomedan princes who had long governed 
it, but of a portion of the territory belonging to Nizam Shah, compre- 
hending a great part of Berar, and the fort of Ahmednugur,§ with some 
districts in its immediate vicinity. Ahmednugur fell to the Moghuls 
during the minority of Buhadur Nizam Shah, whom they sent into perpe- 
tual confinement in Gwalior. But the Nizam Shahee state, though 
its capital was reduced, and its lawful prince imprisoned, was still far 
from being subdued. The Abyssinian faction, headed by a man of un- 
common genius, named Mullik Umber, attained the chief control ; set 
up a new king, by the title of Mortiza Nizam Shah II., hoisted the 
Byheree standard on the impregnable rock of Doulutabad, and soon be- 
came equally formidable and respectable. 

Of the origin of Mullik Umber there are various traditions ; the most 
consistent of them is, that he was, in his youth, a personal adherent of 
Chungeze Khan,|| the too loyal^f minister of Mortiza Nizam Shah I., and 


* The above account of the ancient Mabratta families is from MSS., oM deeds, and 
records in the possession of their descendants. 

t Of this Hindoo, whom f erishta calls Mean Rajoo, I have obtained no satisfactory 
account, nor is any mention made of him in any Mahratta MSS. that I have ever seen. 

t Several of the Nizam Shahee kings had Abyssinian wives, and the nobles alluded 
to are said to have been chiefly the connections of these wives. 

§ It sustained two memorable sieges before it was finally taken ; and its first defence, 
maintained by Chaund Beebee, the widow of Ali Adil Sh^ of Beejapoor, was perfectly 
heroic. The Chaund Beebee, who was assassinated during the second siege, still 
lives in Deccan story and Deccan song, a heroine unrivalled. The celebrated lady, 
the historian Khafee Khan calls the daughter of Boorahan Nizam Shah ; but this is a 
mistake ; she was the daughter of Hoossein Nizam Shah, and given in marriage, with 
the fort of Sholapoor as her portion, to Ali Adil Shah in 1564, fiir the purpose of bind- 
ing the alliance then formed against the raja of the Carnatic. Some years after her 
husband^s death she returned to Ahmednugur. 

11 Bfahratta MSS. 

f Aware of the contents of the cup, he swallowed the poison tendered by his 
ungrateful sovereign.— Ferishta. 
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from his able patroti it is probable he acquired some of that knowledge 
by which hdf in a short time, regulated the country, improved the revenue, 
and, on the threatened frontier of the Deccan, became, for upwards of 
20 years, its bulwark of protection from foreign conquest The acces- 
sion of Jehangeer, and the rebellion of his son Sultan Khosrou, afforded 
Mullik Umber some respite from Moghul invasion ; he had leisure to 
commence his revenue arrangements^ to establish his authority in those 
parts of the Ahmednugur territory not occupied by the imperial troops, 
and to make his regency respected at home and abroad. The Sultans of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, unfortunately for the stability of their own 
kingdoms, did not view the rise of Mullik Umber favourably. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah bore him a personal enmity, and both kings were likely to dis- 
approve of a usuipation which might, from such an example, be speedily 
followed in their own courts. 

Mullik Umber founded the city of Kliirkee,^ near Doulutabad, where 
A D 1610 establislied his capital, and built several splendid 

• • * palaces. He repeatedly defeated the Moghul armies, and 

for a time recovered the fort of Ahmednugur and the districts in Berar. 
Though almost constantly engaged in war, this great man found 
leisure to cultivate the arts of peace, and to forward those 
arrangements in finance which have left his name, in every village 
of his country, far more venerated as a ruler than renowned as a 
general. He abolished revenue farming, and committed the management 
to Bramin agents under Mahoraedan superintendence ; he restored such 
parts of the village establishment as had fallen into decay ; and he 
revived a mode of assessing the fields, by collecting a moderate propor- 
tion of the actual produce in kind, which, after the experience of several 
A D 1614. seasons, was commuted for a payment in money settled 
' * annually according to the cultivation.-|' By such means 

his districts soon became thriving and populous ; and, although his 
expenditure was great, his finances were abundant. 

But Mullik Umber was not always prosperous ; he frequently expe- 
rienced severe reverses, and al>out the year 1621, some of 
A. D. 1615. the principal Mahrattas in his service were induced to 

A. D. 1621. quit his standard and go over to the Moghuls. The most 

important defection was that of Lookhjee Jadow Rao, 
Deahmookh of Sindkheir, whom we have already mentioned as a principal 
Mahratta chief under the Nizam Shahee government. The manner in 
which the Moghuls received and rewarded him, is, in itself, a proof of the 
great power and consequence which the Mahrattas had by that time 
attained. A munsub of 24,000, with 15,000 horse, was conferred upon 
liim, and such of his relations as accompanied him were all raised to high 
rank. 

But the rebellion of the Prince Sliah Jehan again called off the atten- 
tion of the imperial troops, and Mullik Umber, before his death, which 
A D 1626 happened in the beginning of 1626, once more triumphed 
in the Deccan. Ibrahim Adil Sliah of Beejapoor did not 
survive Mullik Umber above a year. The memory of both is still pro- 


* Frequently written Gurka by Mahomedau authors. Its name of Khirkce was 
afterwards, as we shall see, changed to Aurangabad. 

t This account of Mullik Umber’s famous revenue arrans^ements is principally 
upon the authority of Mahratta MSS., where it is stated that his assessment was two- 
fifths of the produce of government lands. Tradition says his money commutation 
was about one-third. 
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served with much respect in the legends of the countries where they 
ruled. The mausoleum of the latter still stands, the most peffect and the 
most beautiful of the many buildings which remain among the ruins of 
Beejapoor. to attest its former grandeur and the magnificence of its 
nobles ana kings. 

During the wars of Mullik Umber, the Mahrattas in his service were 
frequently conspicuous. Shahjee Bhonslay, who had succeeded his father 
Mallojee in the jagheer, particularly distinguished himself in a great 
battle with the Moghuls, fought in the yew 1620, near the northern 
boundary of th© Ahmednugur territory, in which, although Mullik Umber 
was defeated, no share of the blame was attached to the Mahrattas. In 
the account of the battle, Lookhjee Jadow Eao is mentioned as well as 
Shahjee, and one of the naiks® of Phultun was killed on the same occasion. 

Up to this period, since the first conquest of the country, we find little 
trace of the Hindoo natives of Maharashtra in^Mahomedan history 

This is supposed by the present Jan Rao Naik Nimbalkur to have been his 
ancestor Jugpal, who was killed about this period. Though the Naiks of Phultun 
held their jagheer from the Beejapoor government, this circumstance affords no 
satisfactory evidence of Ibrahim Adil Shfdi’s having assisted Mullik Umber, or that 
there was a general confederacy against the Moghuls. From the character of Jugpal, 
who, according to the family legends, was always present where there was hunting or 
fighting, he may have joined without the authority of his government. 

t Ferishta’s history, which is deservedly considered our best authority, ends about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. From that period, for the ensuing 40 years, 
or up to the final dismemberment of the kingdom of Ahmednugur, I have adopted 
the work of Khafee Khan as the most consistent and authentic source, respecting 
that obscure period of Deccan history. Khafee Khan was the assumed name of 
the author ; his real name was Mohummud Hashem Khan. He was the son of 
Kbwaieh Meer, also an historian, and an officer of high rank in the service of Moraud 
Bukhsh ; but after that prince’s confinement and death, he came into the employment 
of Aurungzebe. Mohummud Hashem Khan was brought up in Aurungzebe’s service, 
and was employed by him both in political and military situations. His history has 
been frequently referred to, and large extracts from it have appeared in various works, 
partioularly in the Seyr Mutuakh^reen, but no English translation of the history has 
oeen published. Dow’s third volume would have been much more valuable, had he 
adopted Khafee Khan as his only authority. The history was written after Aurung- 
zebe’s death; the great blank in the Moghul history, which occurs from the 
tenth year of that emperor’s reign, is vejy' indifferently supplied, but after 
the twenty-third year of the reign, the account is full, and is frequently 
supported by other authorities, or rather, at that period, serves to corroborate them. 

During repeated visits to the ancient city of Beejapoor, which was comprehended 
in a tract of territory for some time under my superintendence, I endeavoured to 
collect from the descendants of the persons in charge of the once splendid endowments 
of its mosques and mausoleums, all the manuscripts, deeds, and papers in their 
possession. The following is a list of those which bore the smallest reference to my 
subject 

let. — Original memoranda of a history of Beejapoor, partly arranged by Abdool 
Hoossein C^ee, who died a few years before the city was finally captured ; the 
papers, said to be in his own hand-writing, are in possession of a Peerzadub, styled 
Sahib Huzrut, son-in-law of Abdoollah Sahib, a very venerable and sensible old 
man, the most respectable person now in Beejapoor. He is full of legendary informa- 
tion, and on seeing and conversing with him, in the midst of lofty domes and falling 
palaces, one fancies himself in company with the last of the inhabitants of that 
wonderful place. 

2nd.— A history of Beejapoor, by Meer Ibrahim, son of ;Meer Hoossein Lohr. This 
work, which the Deccan Mahomedans frequently quote without ^derstanding it, is 
nothing more than a collection of names and dates, expressing the q)>t6B in letters, and 
something of the characters of each individual whose death is thus Recorded. 

8rd.— A histo^ of AH Adil Shah II., written by Noor Ullah,/ the son of Syud 
Ali Mohummud Hoosseinee Qadree, in which there is some very /useful information 
amongst a great deal of rubbish. 
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their leaders and their nation are almost nameless, but we shall now see 
them fast rising into consequence, and it^ therefore becomes necessary to 
enter a little more fully into the detail of events which immediately 
preceded the rise of Sivajee. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, whose death we have just mentioned, was the 
A n second of that name who had tilled the throne of Beeja- 

• ‘ ' poor. He left to his son Mohuinmud Adil Shah, who 

succeeded him in the fifteenth or sixteenth year of his age, a large treasury, 
a country still flourishing, and an army, the strength of which appears 
exaggerated^ when stated at 80,000 horse, with upwards of 200,000 
infantry in pay, including his garrisons. 

Mullik Umber left two sons, Futih Khan and Ohungeze Khan: he 
was succeeded as regent of the Nizam Shahee kingdom by his eldest son, 
Futih Khan. The new regent prosecuted the war against the Moghuls, 
but being entirely destitute of his father’s abilities, he would have been 
worsted, had not the Moghul general, Khan Jehan Lodi, granted him an 
armistice on very favourable terms. 

Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah II., on attaining man’s estate, was naturally 
A D 1629 desirous of circumscribing the power of the regent, and 
* * the violent and inconsistent conduct of Futih Khan 

rendered this object a matter of* easy accomplishment ; otherwise it 
could never have been effected by this prince, who was vindictive, 
versatile, and totally unfit for the difficult conjuncture in which he had 
the misfortune to be placed. Assisted by an officer named Tukurrib 
Khan, he succeeded in throwing Futih Khan into confinement ; on which 
A n ifiqn event the Mahratta chief, Lookhjee Jadow ^o, imme< 
^ ‘ ^ ’ diately offered to return to his allegiance. 

But Mortiza Nizam Shah had conceived mortal offence at his desertion, 
and only pretended to listen to his overtures until he had allured him to 
a conference within the fort of Doulutabad, where he treacherously 
murdered him with several of his relations. His widow, a person whom 
we have already had occasion to notice, on hearing what had happened, 
fled with the troops of her husband to Sindkheir, whence, accompanied 
by her brother-in-law, Jugdeo Rao Jadow, she repaired to the imperial 
camp, where, by her intercession, Jugdeo Rao was confirmed in the 
jagheer, and obtained the rank of 6,000 horse ; ever after which the 
Jadows of Sindkheir faithfully adhered to the Moghuls. 

The Emperor Jehangeer died in 1627, and, in the following year, was 
A D 1628 succeeded by his son Shah Jehan. 

* ‘ * The new emperor bore a personal enmity to Khan Jehan 

Lodi, then governor of the Moghul conquests in the Deccan. He removed 
him from his government to that of Malwa, and invited him to court. 
Though at first received with much courtesy, he afterwards suspected 

• 

4th. — The Ali Namu, an historical poem of the reign of Ali Adil Shah il. 
It is written by Nusserut, the only poet of Be^apoor, exceptiog Hashimee, who 
translated Yasoof and Zuleikha into Hindoostanee verse. The works of Nusserut 
are the Ali Namn and Goolshun-i-eshq ; a copy of the former was found in Tippoo’s 
library at Seriugapatam, and is not uncommon. 

5th.-»A history of Beejapoor, written by Synd Moideen Peerzadnb, suggested by 
numerous inquiries put to him by English officers, who have been much in the habit 
of visiting Beejapoor since the last Mahratta war. It was finished in January 1821 ; 
and although ^eat pains have been taken, the author’s date^ by confusing the Soorsun 
and Heejree eras, are frequently much misplaced. His industry, however, is very 
commendable. 

* Beqjapoor MSS. 
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treacbery, fled into the Deccan, and sought refuge on the confines of Bug- 
lana, within the territory of Nizam Shah. A force was immediately sent in 
pursuit of him ; but the zumeendars or Deshmookhs of the country, rose in 
his defence, repulsed the Moghul troops, and could not be induced, by pro- 
A T) 1629 ^[^Ises or threats, to give him up. Shah Jehan was so ex- 
* * ' tremely jealous of Khan Jehan Lodi, that he deemed his 

submission of vital importance to the stability of his throne. He advanced 
towards the Deccan with a great army, threatening with destruction all 
who should afford protection to Lodi, or espouse his cause. Having had 
considerable experience in the desultory mode of warfare peculiar to the 
Deccan, he separated his army into three divisions, which he placed under 
the respective command of Azim Khan, Iradut Khan, and Shaisteh Khan. 
The division of Azim Khan penetrated by the western route, and he, being 
a very active officer, soon compelled Khan Jehan Lodi to fly to the south- 
ward. 

Shahjee Bhonslay was one of the supporters of Lodi ; but on his flight, 
Shahjee, probably fearing the loss of his jagheer, followed the example of 
his mother-in-law, the widow of Lookhjee Jadow Rao, and made a tender 
of his services to the Moghul emperor through Azim Khan ; promising, on 
A D 1629 condition of receiving a safe conduct and a letter of pardon, 
to repair to the imperial presence. The indulgence being 
granted, he came to court, accompanied by his immediate dependants and 
a body of 2,000 horse. Having paid his respects to Shah Jehan, he was 
promoted to the rank of 6,000 with 5,000 horse ; many of his dependants 
were also raised to munsubs, and Shahjee was not only confirmed in his 
jagheer, but received a grant for some other districts, the names of which 
nowhere appear, but Ahmednugur was probably* one of them. Shahjee ’s 
cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of Wittoojee, went over to the imperial 
service about the same time, and received a munsub.f 
Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the western quarter of the 
dizain Shahee territory, repaired to Beejapoor, and endeavoured to rouse 
Stohummud Adil Shah to combine, with Mortiza Nizam Shah, in repelling 
Moghul encroachment. His arguments had no immediate effect, and he 
aras compelled to return to Doulutabad. 

During the season of 1629-30 no rain fell in the Deccan, and a famine, 
A, D 1630 accompanied by pestilence, ensued ; but on its being ascer- 
’ * tained that Khan Jehan had returned, notwithstanding tho 

obstacles which disease and the difficulty of procuring subsistence presented, 
A.zim Khan marched towards Doulutabad. His army was opposed by 
,hat of Nizam Shah, which had taken up a strong position for the purpose, 
>ut was driven from it after a resolute defence. 

This defeat, and the wretched state of the country, induced Khan Jehan 
o adopt the desperate resolution of endeavouring to make his way to the 
V.fghans in Cabul. He set out, but was soon closely and perscveringly 
“ollowed by the imperial troops ; a party at last overtook him, when tuni- 
ng on his numerous pursuers, at the head of a few faithful adherents, ho 
ell covered with wounds ; but nobly fought on to his last breath, in a man- 


* 1 say probably Ahmednugur, because Shahjee had no hereditary claim to the Desh- 
nookhee of Ahmednugur, and it will hereafter appear that his son Sivajee set up such 
, pretension. 

t Original firman, from Shah Jelian to Kellojee Bhonslay, found in possession of a 
dahratta, who headed a petty insurrection near Vishalgurh in 1820. Kellojee Bhons- 
ly was put to death by Aurungzebe ; the time and circumstances are not ascertained. 
-Mahratta MSS. 
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ner which obtained for him the admiration of the most obdurate of his 
enemies. 

Azim Khan, in the meantime, pursued the advantages which his victory 
opened to him ; he took possession of the districts, displaced the agents of 
the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and munsubdars, and bestowed divisions 
of the country on his own adherents. Marching southward from Douluta- 
bad, he reduced several places, and surprised the strong fort of Dharoor 
near Bheer. The troops of Nizam Shan appear to have been commanded 
by two officers — Bahlole Khan, an Afghan adherent Of Lodi, and Mukrib 
Khan, who maintained a desultory warfare, and, though constantly put to 
flight, remained unsubdued. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder and ruin threatened him on all 
sides ; but had neither discernment to discover the defects of his adminis- 

A D 1631 Oration, nor talents to apply a remedy. Losing con- 
fidence in his minister, he turned his attention to his 
prisoner, Futih Khan, released him from confinement, and restored him 
to power. Tukurrib Khan, disgusted by this proceeding, and dreading 
the consequence to himself, went over to Azim Khan, and got the rank 
of 6,000 horse in the imperial service. His defection at this period was 
useful to the Moghuls, as they were threatened with a new enemy in tlie 
person of Sultan Mohumrnud Adil Shah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty had been entered into betwixt 
Ibrahim Adil Shah and the Moghul emperor, at some period of the war 
with Mullik Umber, the conditions of which were, that the Beejapoor 
government, if it afforded active co-operation in reducing the Nizam 
Shahee territory, should receive the districts in the Concan belonging to 
that state, also the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on the eastern side, 
communicating with the Adil Shahee districts near Beder, of which 
Dharoor was one. But Mohumrnud Adil Shah, though he appears to have 
recognized the agreement in the first instance, never entered heartily into 
the views of the Moghuls : he would gladly have seized for himself a 
portion of the Nizam Shahee territory, but he did not consider it politic to 
share it with such a formidable power. On the present occasion he had 
engaged in a secret negotiation with Mortiza Nizam Shah, but sent 
forward an army under his general, Rendoollah Khan, giving out that they 
were auxiliaries proceeding to join the Moghuls. On arriving in the 
neighbourhood of Azim Khan’s aimy, Rendoollah Khan sent to request 
that the fort of Dharoor might be delivered up to the troops of Adil Shah, 
according to the treaty. A^im Khan reasonably objected that, as they 
had not assisted in its reduction, nor as yet fulfilled their part of the 
conditions, he could not comply with the demand ; but, as there was still 
ample opportunity for proving their good faith, the present application 
might be a future consideration with the emperor. Meanwhile Mortiza 
Nizam Shah having agreed to restore Sholapoor to the. king of Beejapoor, 
an alliance was concluded between them, which had for it» object mutual 
defence against the Moghuls. 

Occasion of quarrel, however, arose between the armies of Azim Khan 
and Rendoollah Khan, before the plans of the confederates were matured, 
and a battle was fought in which the army of Beejapoor was defeated. 

The two states in alliance might still have recovered what they bad lost ; 
but Mortiza Nizam Shah, having put himself in the power of the ruffian 
whom he had injured, was about this time thrown into prison and strangled 
by order of Ftttih Khan ; by whom, also, the whole of the nobility, attached 
to the unfortunate prince, were put to death. 
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To ezGOse these acts of revenge and violence, Futih Khan sent a 
portion to Shah Jehan, representing that he had thus acted on purpose to 
testify his regard for the imperial service, and that he had raised the son 
of the deceased to the vacant throne until the emperor’s pleasure should 
be known. ' 

Shah Jehan, in reply, afEected to believe this representation ; and 
although he considered the remaining districts of the kingdom almost 
subdued, and about to be annexed to the empire, yet, as it would have 
been difficult to obtain possession of many of the forts by force, he pre- 
tended to grant them to the orphan, on condition of his sending the best 
elephants, and the most valuable of the jewels belonging to the Nizam 
Shahee family, to the imperial court Great honoura were, at the same 
time, conferred on Futih Khan ; considerable districts were promised to 
him in jagheer, and, amongst others, some of those formerly granted to 
Shahjee Bhonslay. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities with Beejapoor, large rein- 
forcements were poured into the Deccan ; and Asif Khan as chief- 
in-command, passing through the Nizam Shahee territory, thus unex- 
pectedly detached from the alliance, invaded the territory of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, laid it Waste, and besieged his capital. But supplies having 
been cut ofE, and the operations artfully protracted, Asif Khan was 
obliged to desist ; and after plundering and destroying the country as far 
west as Merich, he returned with his army. Mohabet Khan, who had 
been appointed governor of the Moghul territory in the Deccan when Khan 
Jehan Lodi was removed to Malwa, now took upon himself the conduct 
of the war. It was intended to prosecute the reduction of the Beejapoor 
territory, but circumstances changed the scene of action. 

Futih Khan at first showed some reluctance to part with the elephants 

A D 1632 and jewels demanded of him, but compliance being enforced 

* ’ * he was confirmed as regent, and allowed to retain the 

promised districts. Shahjee Bhonslay, disgusted by this treatment, made 
overtures to the Beejapoor government, through Morar Punt, an able 
Bramin, and a principal minister of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

A projected enterprise against Doulutabad formed a part of Shahjee’s 
proposals to Morar Punt ; and he so strongly represented the unprepared 
state of the garrison, the general defection of the nobility, and the 
readiness with which all who had suffered in the late commotions would 
join against both Futih Khan and the Moghuls, that the king consented. 

Futih Khan, on hearing of the march of the Beejapoor army, reinforced 
by Shahjee, sensible of the general hatred towards himself throughout 
tne country, proposed to place himself under the protection of the 
Moghul gener^, Mohabet Khan, and to give up the fort. Mohabet Khan, 
much pleased with an offer so advantageous, marched, as soon as possible, 
towards Doulutabad. The army of Beejapoor, however, arrived first, and, 
to prevent communication with the fort, threw themselves between it and 
the Moghuls. A battle, of course, ensued ; the ground was obstinately 
contested by the Beejapoor army, and Shahjee creditably supported the 
leading part he ,bore in the cause : but they were finally driven back, 
and forced to encamp 16 miles on the opposite side of Doulutabad. 

The Beejapoor chiefs, who, like all the Deccanees, wore adepts at 
intrigue and negotiation where force was ineffectual, sent messages to 
Futih Khan, representing how much he should sacrifice by surrendering 
the fortress ; and that if he would agree to remunerate Shahjee, and not 
deliver up Doulutabad to the emperor, they would support him and 
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maintain the former alliance. The proposal being acceded to, both in 
conjunction, without any previous declaration, opened a fire on the 
Moghuls, which so enraged Mohabet Khan that he determined on 
regularly investing the place, and punishing this unparalleled breach of 
faith on the part of Futih Khan. Having a fine army, with many 
experienced officers, he formed a part of it into three divisions— one to 
oppose the Beejapoor army, another to cover the supplies of his own 
camp, and the third to prevent any provisions or stores from being 
thrown into the fort. Each was to support the other as necessary ; 
whilst the main body, under his own superintendence, was destined for 
active operations against the fortress. 

The attack was maintained with vigour and perseverance, and was met 
A. D Feb 1638 equally vigorous defence ; but the garrison, being 

• * indifferently provisioned, were obliged to capitulate after 

an eventful siege of 58 days. Futih Khan was divested of all power, and 
became a pensioner of the Moghul government.* The child whom he 
had set up was placed in perpetual confinement in Gwalior, being the 
second prince of this house immured in that fortress. 

Shahjee was one of the best partizans on the side of the Beejapoor 
army, and it became an object to check his activity by any means. 
Whilst the- siege of Doulutabad was in progress, Mhaldar Khan, the 
Nizam Shahee governor of the fort of Trimbuck, offered his services to 
the emperor, through Mohabet Khan ; by whom he was told that, if he 
would seize Shahjee’s wife and family, then residing near Byzapoor, he 
might have a still better opportunity of proving his zeal for the cause he 
had embraced, and of doing a very acceptable piece of service. ' The 
Killidar accordingly made the attempt, and succeeded in taking the wife 
of Shahjee, together with a great deal of property. The object, however, 
was not answered, from circumstances hereafter explained ; and some 
of the relations having become security, obtained Jeejee Bye’s release, 
and conveyed her to the fort of Kondanch.f 

After the fall of Doulutabad, Mohabet Khan left Khan Dowran to pro- 
tect that neighbourhood, and marched in pursuit of the Bee japoor troops. 
They retired before him, but maintained their usual desultory mode of 
warfare, and several sharp skirmishes took place, in one of which Nagojee,J 
a Mahratta officer of distinction, was killed : some overtures for peace were 
made by Morar Punt, probably with a view of throwing the Moghul 
general off his guard ; for, when Mohabet Khan had advanced a consider- 
able distance into the Beejapoor territory, a large detachment set off 
secretly, and by forced marches endeavoured to surprise Doulutabad, but 
the attempt was unsuccessful. Towards the end of the year Mohabet Khan 
was superseded by the appointment of Sultan Shuja, the emperor’s second 
son, to the government of the Deccan. Mohabet Khan remained as his 
director in the management of affairs ; but still he was only second-in- 
command, and the war, from that time, did not prosper under this adminis- 
A D 1634 tration. Both Mohabet Khan and Sultan Shuja were re- 
* * * called in the ensuing year, in consequence of their having 

failed to reduce the fortress of Purinda ; where they wore not only repulsed, 
but, after raising the siege, were compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor, 

* He afterwards became mad, and died from the effects of an old wound in the head, 
t Beejapoor MSS. Khafee Khan mentions that the daughter of Shahjee wai 
captured on this occasion, but I cannot find that he had a daughter, 
t Supposed to be Nagojee Ghatgay Joojhar Kao, who was i^ed in a battle with the 
Moghuls. — (Buker of the Ghatgay family.> 
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Ih the meantime Shahjee, after the surrender of Doulutabad, the removal 
of Futih Khan, and the confinement of the young prince, aspired to the 
regency, and accordingly proclaimed another prince as the lawful heir of 
Nizam Shah. By the assistance of some Bramins, he commenced regulatr 
ing the country, got possession of most of the forts, occupied the districts 
in the name of the new king, and collected troops from all quarters. The 
whole of that part of the Concan which had belonged to the kingdom of 
Ahmednugur, and the districts as far east as Ahmednugur, extending 
from the Neera river on the south, to the Chandore range on the north, 
with the exception of a few of the garrisoned places, were for a time 
overrun by Shahjee.^ 

A small detachment from the army was at first considered sufficient for 
his suppression ; but his party continued to gain strength, and on the 
defeat of the Moghuls at Purinda, he extended his power in the manner 
we have mentioned. 

After the removal of Prince Shuja, Aurungzebe, the emperor’s third 
son, being very young, and Shah Jehan considering the conquests in the 
Deccan too extensive to be placed under any one officer not of the royal 
family, resolved, as a temporary measure, to separate them into two 
governments. To those districts of Candeish which had been long in 
possession of the Moghuls, Qalna was added ; together with that part of 
Berar, termed Berar Payeen Ghaut, which lies to the north, below the 
range of hills. These constituted one of the new governments, and the 
lately-acquired districts in the Nizam Shahee territory formed the other. 
Khan Dowran and Khan Zuman were appointed to the charge of them, 
and directed to co-operate in the settlement of the western districts, and 
in the reduction of Shahjee. This last, however, was an operation of 
difficulty. Shahjee had collected a large army, was intimately connected 
with Morar Punt and Rendoollah Khan, and supported by the Sultan, 
their master. 

The emperor was exasperated at the opposition made, in a country 
which he had considered as subdued on the capture of Doulutabad, and 
being highly incensed against Mohummud Adil Shah, he prepared a great 
army, with the determination of bringing affairs in the Ahmednugur 
territory to a speedy settlement, even if it should involve the reduc- 
tion of the other kingdoms in the Deccan, to which Shah Jehan, in his 
deliberate judgment, was always averse. Whether this^ moderation pro- 
ceeded from policy or a sense of justice, it is difficult to determine ; but 
his hostilities against both Beejapoor and Golcondah were always com- 
menced in the spirit of personal anger. On the present occasion he sent 
an ambassador to Beejapoor, directing him to demand the restitution of 
the forts lately belonging to the Nizam Shahee state, of which the Sultan 
of Beejapoor had obtained possession : their guns and military stores 
were likewise to be delivered up, particularly the large cannon called 
Mullik-i-Mydan,f which had been conveyed from Purinda to Beejapoor. 

* '^erc is evidence of these facts in Mahratta MSS. as well as in Khafee Khan. 
This is no doubt the regency of Shahjee which we find mentioned in all the Mahratta 
MSS. as having taken place during a minority in the family of Nizam Shah. 

t “ The sovereign of the plain.” The natives of Beejapoor insist on calling 
it moolk-i-mydan, which, they say, signifies “ the lion of the plain.” This gun, of 
which the muzzle is four feet eight inches in diameter, and the calibre two feet four 
inches, was cast at Ahmednugur, A, D. 1549, by a native of Constantinople, named 
Hoossein Khan. Aurungzebe put an inscription upon it to commemorate the conquest 
of Beejapoor in 1G85, which has led to Uie mistake of supposing it to have been 
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'But, above all, the envoy was directed to insist upon the Stiltan’s 
renouncing Shahjee, and anording no countenance or protection to him, 
or to those persons by whom disturbances were excited. To induce a 
compliance with these demands, a promise of the fort and district of 
Sholapoor, together with the whole of the Nizam Shahee Concan, and a 
vaunting threat of annihilation in case of refusal, were at once held out. 
Both proved ineffectual ; and Shah Jehan, according to his usual practice 
of dividing his attacks, broke his army, of which 48,000 were select 
cavalry, into four divisions — two to act against Shahjee, and twp against 
Mohummud Adil Shah. Of the two former, one under Shaisteh Khan 
and Aliverdy Khan was destined to besiege Shahjee’s forts about 
Chandore, Sungumnere, and Nassuck ; and another, consisting of 20,000 
horse, under Khan Zuman, was to drive him from the field, to pursue 
him, to take possession of his strongholds in the Concan, and to 
expel him from every quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory. Of the two 
latter, one under Khan Dowran was originally ordered to take up a 
position near Nandere, owing to suspicions entertained of Sultan 
Abdoollah Kootub Shah of Golcondah ; but on these doubts being removed, 
and his paying the arrears of tribute for which the emperor’s envoy was 
then settling, and which he did before the campaign opened, Khan 
Dowran’s division became available both for the capture of the forts to 

A D 1636 eastward, and for hostilities in the heart of the Beeja- 

' * * poor dominions. The other detachment, which at first 

composed the reserve under Syud Khan Jehan, was also destined for 
Beejapoor. 

A part of the besieging division of Shaisteh Khan, under Aliverdy 
Khan, speedily reduced 25 of the forts about Chandore and Nassuck, 
which, though places of strength, made little resistance.® Shaisteh 
Khan himself proceeded towards tJie borders of the Beejapoor dominions, 
where he reduced Nuldroog, and occupied the districts between Sholapoor 
and Beder ; but the forts of Trimbuck, Sewneree, and Kondaneh above 
the Ghauts, with many in the Concan, were still in possession of Shahjee’s 
adherents. 

Shahjee maintained a desultory warfare against Khan Zuman fpr a 
considerable time, but was driven from the territory about Ahmednugur, 
Chumargoondee, and Baramuttee successively, and pursued across the 
Neera into the Beejapoor territory, towards Merich and Kolapoor. 
Assisted by the Edil Shahee troops, he there continued to harass by his 
attacks, or elude by his vigilance, the army in pursuit of him ; and 
Khan Zuman was therefore directed to give over a fruitless pursuit, 
and lay waste the country about Kolapoor, Merich, and Raeebagh. He ac- 
cordingly took and destroyed the towns, carried off the inhabitants prison- 


cast at that time. It is alike curious from its dimensions and its history ; the 
Bombay government in 1823 was particularly desirous of sending it to the king of 
England, and an engineer was sent to examine it for the purpose ; but the present 
state of the roads renders the difficulty of transporting such a huge mass of metal to 
the coast almost insuperable. 

* Khafee Khan mentions the capture of the son and family of Shahjee in one 
of these forts, of which I can nnd no confirmation, and consider it a mistake 
connected with the report of the former capture of Jeejee Bye. The same author 
mentions Sivajee's escape to a fort in the sea on this occasion ; and this also may 
allude to the former circumstance. Jeejee Bye, after her first capture, seems to have 
been principally at Kondaneh, Sewneree, and perhaps, from the year 1633 to 1636, 
occasion^ly at Maholy in the Concan. 
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eiE, and continued every species of depredation, until an armistice was con- 
cluded with Beejapoor, when he again resumed the pursuit of Shahjee. 

Khan Dowran marched from Carideish towards Beejapoor in the direction 
of Beder and Knlburga, surprised and took several forts, plundering the 
mercantile towns, and spreading ruin wherever he appeared. He was 
attacked by some divisions of the Beejapoor army in their usual manner, 
but they did not prevent his advance. When he approached Beejapoor, 
Mohummud Adil Shah adopted the resolution of emptying the reservoirs of 
water beyond the walls of the fort, and collected or destroyed the whole 
of the grain and forage within a circuit of 20 miles.* Khan Dowran, there- 
fore, did not attack the capital, but continued his plan of plundering and 
devastating the country. The division of Syud Khan Jehan adopted the 
same system, and the march of the Moghuls was everywhere marked by 
flames and desolation. 

The Beejapoor troops, however, frequently acted with great vigour. Syud 
Khan Jehan was repeatedly attacked by Rendoollah Khan with success, 
and forced, at last, to effect a junction with the division of Khan’Dowran. 

But the ruin spread throughout the country compelled Mohummud Adil 

A. D 1636 Shah to sue for peace ; and a treaty was concluded on 
terms more favorable than he had reason to expect. 
Though an enumeration of all the articles be unnecessary, the general 
terms of this pacification, and the partition of the Nizam Shahee territory, 
deserve the reader’s particular attention, being intimately connected with 
the rise of Sivajee. 

It was settled that the forts of Purinda and Sholapoor, with their 
dependent districts, should be given up to Mohummud Adil Shah. He 
was, likewise, to retain undisturbed possession of the districts of Nul- 
droog, Kallianee, and Beder, east of Sholapoor ; and the huge piece of 
ordnance pertaining to Purinda was thus left on the works of Beejapoor, 
where it remains to this day. Tlie province of Kallianee, in the Concan, 
which extended the Beejapoor possessions on the coast, as far north as 
the Bassein river, was also ceded ; and the whole of the country lying 
between the Beema and the Ncera, which had formerly belonged to the 
kingdom of Ahmednugur, as far north as Ghakun, was now annexed to 
Beejapoor. The principal condition attached to this cession was the 
payment of an annual tribute of 20 lakhs of pagodas. By an article of 
the treaty, the emperor promises to pardon Shahjee and his adherents, if 
he will deliver up the forts in his possession, together with all his artillery 
and warlike stores ; but in case of non-compliance, he is to be expelled 
from tlie territory of Beejapoor, and declared the common enemy of both 
states. 

Shahjee, as soon as the Beejapoor government began to treat, retired 
towards the Concan ; and as he at first evaded the surrender of his forts, 
Khan Zuman continued to prosecute the war against him. But in the 

A D 1637 course of a few months, Trimbuck, Sewneree, and most * 
* * * of his forts in the Concan being reduced, Shahjee solicited 

a pardon, and petitioned for admission into the emperor’s service. 

* The neighbourhood of the capital of Beejapoor is very sterile on three sides, but 
four mile* to the south of the city there is a rich, deep, black soil, which in good 
seasons produces very extraordinary crops. The soil extends several miles on each side 
of the small river Dhone, the water of which is strongly impregnated with salt. The 
Mahrattas have a very expressive rhyme in regard to this small tract 
Should the crop on Dhone grow, who can eat it? 

Should it fail, who cau eat ? 
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In reply to this application he was told that he might retire into the 
service of Mohummud Adil Shah, which he accordingly did, and 
Kondaneh*^ was probably surrendered by Shahjee to Beejapoor. 

The young prince, whom, in imitation of Mullik Umber and Futih 
Khan, Shahjee had set up, was taken by Khan Zuman in one of the forts, 
and sent off to be confined with the others in the state prison at Gwalior. 

This event completed the subjugation of the Ahmedriugur state, and 
finally ended the Byheree dynasty. 

* Kondaneh came into Shahjee's posBession by his being at the head of the 
government. Kondaneh and Poorundhur were two of those forts which, under the 
Mahomedan governments, were reserved by the king, and not intrusted to the care of 
jagheerdars. 

Before quitting this chapter, I have to acknowledge my obligations to Captain 
Alexander Gordon, first assistant to the Resident at Nagpoor, and Mr. William 
Erskine, late of Bombay : the former has translated Khafee Khan to the end of the 
reign of Jehangecr, and the latter has translated all such parts of the rei^ of Shah 
Jehan from the same author, as bear reference to Deccan history. Both these 
gentlemen allowed me the free use of their labours, and thus far materially shortened 
mine. 

I have had access to two or three copies of the original of Khafee Khan ; the best 
is in the library of Moonshee Mohummud lluneef, late of the Poona residency. 
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CHAP. III. 


* FROM A. D. 1657 TO A. D. 1648. 

Shdhjee^s progress after entering the service of Beejapoor — marries a second 
wife. — Two sons hy his first wife, Sumhhajee and Sivajee ; and one son 
hy his second wife, Venkajee. — Shahjee departs for the Carnatic, and 
smds his first wife and his son Sivajee to reside on his jagheer at Poona, 
under the care of Dadajee Konedeo. — Political views of the courts oj^ 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. — The Moghuls introduce a new revenue, 
system, and the Fusslee era into the Deccan. — Revenue system of Dadajee 
Konedeo. — The Maiouls — improvement of the condition of their inhabi- 
tants. — Sivajee's education, disposition, and early pursuits. — His three 
first adherents — obtain possession of the fort of Toma^manner of justi- 
fying the proceeding — builds Rajgurh. — Dadajee Konedeo' s death. — The 
Killidars of Chahun and Kondaneh gained over by Sivajee — makes him- 
self master of Sopa and the fortress of Poorundhur. 

When Shahjee was finally driven to seek refuge under the Beejapoor 
A J) 1687 government, his resources and abilities being known to 
Morar Punt, and all who had served with him, he was 
readily received and confirmed in possession of Poona in Sopa,* two of the 
districts beloDginar to his family jagheer, which, by the late treaty, had 
been ceded to Beejapoor. 

♦ From this period I have recourse principally to Mahratta manuscripts. Those to 
which I shall have immediate occasion to refer are as follow : — 

1. A Life of Sivajee, procured from the late raja of Kolapoor, written by Kistnajee 
Anund Subhasud. There are several copies of this work ; one is in possession of Mr. 
Hale, the judge and magistrate of the- Southern Concan, to which 1 had access. I 
returned the original copy to the raja of Kolapoor, and lodged a copy of it with 
the Literary Society of Bombay. 

2. Lives of the Rajas, and History of the Mahratta Empire, from the earliest 
period to the present time : compiled by Mulhar Ram Rao Chitnees from original 
memoranda, and originals, or copies of many authentic papers, written or transcribed 
by his ancestors, who were all persons highly distinguished at the courts of Raigurh, 
Ginjee, and Satara. Mulhar Ram Rao’s Life of Sivajee is very voluminous ; but 1 do 
not think he has made a good use of the valuable letters and records in his possession, s 
Sivajee’s instructions to officers and departments are very complete and satisfactory. 
Some of the original copies of these instructions are in the hand-writing of Balajee 
Aujee, and I have had them authenticated from another quarter, as will be mentioned. 

I lodged a copy of Mulhar Ram Rao’s work with the Literary Society of Bomba 5 [. 

3. A Life of Sivajee, procured from the descendant of Chunder Rao Moray, raja of 
Jowlee. 

4. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated into English by Thomas Coats, Esq., late 
superintending surgeon of the roona auxiliary force. 

6. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated, in the hand-writing of the late Sir Barry 
Close. Received from the Hon. M. Elphinstone. 

6. A Life of Sivajee, obtained from the Koolkumee of Kolhar, near Beejapoor. 

7. A History of the Mahrattas, mcluding an account of the kings of Beejapoor, by 
the Desbpandya of Kuttao Desh. 

When reverting to Moghul history, Khafee Khan continues my principal authority. 
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Morar Punt was employed, at this period, in the Settlement of the 
newly-acquired districts between the Keera and Beema, in which he 
appears to have been principally assisted by Shahjee. During their inter- 
course Morar Punt had additional proofs of his talents and genius; in 
consequence of which he loaded him with encomium and favour, and, on 
their return to court, strongly recommended him to the king. 

An expedition being then projected against the Carnatic, Shahjee was 
nominated second-in-command under his friend Rendoollah Khan, and 
was at the same time promised a jagheer in that quarter, consisting of 
the districts of Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotta, Balapoor, and Sera, which 
were afterwards made over to him ; and, probably with a view of securing 
him by an interest in different parts of the kingdom, Mohummud Adil 
Shah conferred on him a royal grant for thb Deshmookhee of 22 villages, 
in the district of Kurar,* the right to which had by some means devolved 
on government. 

Shahjee’s political connection with his relations, the Jadows, Desh- 
mookhs of Sindkheir, which had never been intimate, was entirely dis- 
solved from the time of his quitting the imperial service ; and Jugdeo 
Rao Jadow, his wife’s uncle, acted on the side of the Moghuls during the 
war carried on against him. Domestic affairs have great influence on the 
public conduct of Mahrattas, and there may have been private reasons for 
Jugdeo Rao’s animosity. Shahjee, in the year 1630, married into another 
family, named Mohitey, which was resented by Jeejee Bye,t his first 
wife, and she retired to some of her own relations, with whom she appears 
to have been residing when taken in 1633. 

By this lady, the daughter of Lookhjee Jadow Rao, Shahjee had two 
sons : the elder was mamed Sumbhajee, and the younger Sivajee. The 
elder was his father’s favourite, and accompanied him from early infancy ; 
but the younger remained with his mother, Sivajee .was born in the fort 
of Sewneree,{ in the month of May 1627 ; and during the turbulent 
period in which his childhood was passed, he had frequently escaped, by 
his mother’s vigilance, from falling into the hands of their Mahomedan 
enemies. It is not known where he was concealed when his mother w^as 
made prisoner ; but it is probable her release was obtained on the plea of 
her husband’s neglect, and the disgrace, which many of the relations, both 
Jadows and Bhonslays, in the Moghul service, would conceive attached 
to themselves until they had procured her enlargement. 

To the disagreement that arose between Sivajee’s parents, in conse- 
quence of the new connection formed by Shahjee, and the troubled state 
of the country, we may ascribe the circumstance of Sivajee’s not having 
seen his father for a period of seven years, or from the year 1630 to 1636 
inclusive. When Shahjee went with Morar Punt to Beojapoor, Jeejee ‘Bye 
accompanied him, but only remained until the celebration of Sivaiee’s 
marriage to Suhyee Bye, the daughter of Nimbalkur ; after which event 
Shahjee set out upon the Carnatic expedition, and Sivajee, with his 
mother, vras sent to reside at Poona. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitey, his second wife, Shahjee had one son, 
Venkajee ; he had, likewise, an illegitimate son by a dancing-girl whom 
he named Suntajee. 


* Earar is situated 30 miles south of Satara. 
t Bye adjoined to a woman’s name designates her being a lady, 
i It is situated about 50 miles north of Poona, The town is cidled Jooner^ the 
fort Sewneree, 
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All Mahratta officers of consequence invariably retain a number of Bra- 
mins in their service, as writers and men of business.* Shahjee had a vast 
number of this description, some of whom had followed his f ortunes^^ and 
contributed to his success at a more prosperous period ; and others, 
who had been displaced by the Moghuls on occupying the country, now 
naturally adhered to him, in hopes of finding employment and sub- 
sistence. Among all these, his most confidential men were Naroo Punt 
Hunwuntay and Dadajee Konedeo ; the former he appointed to the 
management of his districts in the Carnatic, and the latter had charge of 
his family and jagheer at Poona. 

Dadajee was an able revenue officer, and under his superintendence 
the cultivation was soon improved, and the population increased. Further 
scope for his talents was afforded by the acquisition of the districts 
of Indapoor and Bararnuttee ; which, together with several of those 
mountain valleys near Poona, known by the name of Mawuls, were added 
to Shahjee’s jagheer, in consequence of his eminent services in the 
Carnatic, and intrusted to the management of Dadajee Konedeo.f 

An ambition of extending their boundaries in the Carnatic became 
prevalent, both at Golcondah and Beejapoor. These states were at peace, 
but they vied with each other in pursuing aggrandisement, by the easy 
conquests which the dissensions of the petty rajas in the south afforded ; 
without reflecting on their own precarious situation, or seeking, in a 
league of common defence against the Moghuls, that security which 
rivalry or jealousy had already so much undermined. A step towards 

A D 1641 was, however, made by the marriage of the 

* ’ ‘ king of Beejapoor to the daughter of Kootub Shah 

in 1641. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was personally not a warlike prince. He seldom 
quitted the neighbourhood of Beejapoor, and his armies were intrusted to 
his generals. He improved his capital by the construction of an aque- 
duct, still in existence, and ornamented it with several magnificent 
buildings.J 

The Emperor Shah Jehan, after the peace of 1636, endeavoured to 
arrange and improve the lately-conquered territory. The two governments 
in the Deccan were united, and the prince Aurungzebe was appointed 
viceroy ; but at this time he only remained a very short period, and 
nothing of note was achieved, excepting the conquest of Buglana, a great 
part of which was afterwards relinquished. 

The grand innovation occasioned by the Moghul conquests in Maharash- 


♦ These Bramins, when occupied by ordinary duties, are termed carcoons, or 
clerks ; but when sent on public business, on the part of any great man, they are, m 
common with all envoys, styled Wukeels. Tliis remark applies to Bramin writers 
in the service of an individual, and to subordinate ‘clerks. Bramins at the head 
of offices, or employed in particular departments of the state, are designated 
according to the name of the office or situation they hold. Every Mahratta 
•wner of land, money, or even of two or three horses, has his carcoon, who 
ostensibly attends to all his orders in the most respectful manner ; but the carcoon 
has generally the whole property at his disposal. He contrives to lend his master 
money at usurious interest, and soon runs mm in debt to himself ; and the poor 
Mahratta is thus completely in the Bramin’s power. But each frequently becomes 
necessary to the other, ’and many Bramm earcoons in Mahratta families, on very 
trying occasions, have shown the most devoted attachment and fidelity to the 
person and interests of their masters, 
t Mahratta MSS. 

t Beejapoor MSS. 1 have enumerated those manuscripts in the preceding chapter* 
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tra, under Shah Jehan^ wa» the introduction o£ the revenue system 
of Todur Mull, whose name must be familiar to the generaiit;^ of, oriental 
readers as an euunent Hindoo statesman, who, by his dnancial arrange- 
tnents, and his regulations in the department, during the reign of 
Akber, had acquired a character of no inconsiderable celebrity. 

In acting ^on Todur Muirs plan, the lands were, in the first instance, 
assessed- with reference to their fertility, in a proportion varving from 
one^half to one-seventh of the gross produce, according to the expense 
of culture^ or to the description of the article cultivated. The government 
share was then commuted for a money payment ,* and in time, when a 
measurement, classification, and registry had taken place, the regulated 
assessment was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce qf each field 
throughout the year,^ and thus became the permanent rent of the land. 
Such was the method now introduced by Shah Jehan in the districts 
nor<^ of the Beema, under the superintendence of Moorshed Koolee Khan, 
an able officer who was employe for nearly 20 years in its completion. 

The system is known by the name of Tunkha^ an appellation derived 
from the name of the silver coin in which Todur Mull collected the 
revenues, in lieu of the Tukha^ a copper coin previously used in revenue 
accounts throughout the empire, f It was likewise at this period (or 
lfi37-38) that the Fusslee year was introduced into the Mahratta country. 

Dadajee Konedeo, whose districts adjoined those of the Moghuls, 
continued the system of Mnllik Umber. He levied a proportion of the 
actual produce of each cultivated field, fixing the proportion every year, 
or, when not collected in kind, he substituted a money payment. This 
plan differed from the permanent land assessment, as it was not only 
variable according to the state of the crops, but the rate was probably 
higher in particular instances* It appears, however, to have been suited 
to the state of the country, as the districts flourished ; and great praise is 
invariably bestowed on his management. The mountain valleys, or 
Mawuls, were inhabited by a hardy, poor race of people, whose industry, 
exerted at all seasons, scarcely procured them subsistence. In the early 
part of Dadajee’s administration they were in more than usual distress ; 
though armed to defend themselves against wild beasts, they were destitute 
of clothing ; and the few miserable huts of which their villages were 
composed, were insufficient to protect them from the inclemency of the 
weather. Dadajee endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of the 
Mawulees. For several years no rent was demanded for their lands ; a 
number of them were entertained in his service as peons to assist in 
collecting the revenue, for which they received a trifling sum as pay, and 
some very coarse grain as subsistence. 

The family of Shahjee continued to live under the care of Dadajee. 
Their residence was fixed at Poona, where Dadajee built a large house 
for Jeejee Bye’s accommodation, and gave the son of his master such an 
education as was proper for a person of his birth. Mahrattas seldom 
can write or read ; they Oonsider all such learning the business of a 
oarooon, and, if not degrading, at least undignified. Sivajee could never 
write his name, but he was a good archer and marksman, skilled in the 
use of the spear, and of the various swords and daggers common in the 

* Mr. Grant’s Pol. Analysis. 

t Khafee Khan. 1 give this definition as the historian has recorded it ; I have no 
reason to doubt its correctness, but 1 have not found it in any other authority. 
Village revenue accounts in the Deccan are t^o this day not unf requently stated m 
Tukhas by the Koolkumees. 

8 
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Deocan. His oountrymen have always been celebrated £or horsemanship ; 
ah4 in this accomplishment Sivajee excelled. By the care of hk gear- 
dfan, be was fnllv instructed in all the ceremonies and observances 
ea^oined by the rules of his caste ; and such parts of the sacred histories 
as are generally known were explained to hini. The fabulous exploits 
detailed in the Mahabharut, the Ramayun, and the Bhagwut were the 
delight of Sivajee*s youth ; and such was his partiality for Kuthas,^ that 
many years after he became famous in the country, he incurred great 
danger in his anxiety to be present during an ^tertainment of that 
description. 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hindoo were strongly implanted 
in Sivajee, and he early imbibed a rooted hatred to the Mahomedans. 
These feelings in part supplied the want of a more exalted patriotism ; 
but although they may have tended to stimulate his own love of enter- 
prise, he did not employ them to animate others, until success had taught 
him to plan new schemes, and to apply su(h powerful and natural 
auxiliaries in their execution. 

His first designs were formed merely with a view to personal advan- 
tage. From about his sixteenth year he began to associate with persons 
of lawless habits, and to talk of becoming an independent polygar. 
These circumstances, on being made known to his guardian, produced 
remonstrances, and Sivajee was obliged to be more cautious in his con- 
versation ; he was, however, frequently absent in the Concan for several 
days ; and Dadajee Konedeo endeavoured to wean him from such excur- 
sions by showing him more attention at home, and confiding much of the 
affairs of the jagheer to his superintendence. 

There were several carcoons under Dadajee, intimate companions of Siva- 
jee, who afterwards became his agents and advisers. As he was intrusted 
with a larger share of power, he used to pay and receive visits among the 
respectable Mahrattas in the neighbourhood of Poona ; and he obtcdtied 
general good-will in that part of the country by an obliging and concilia- 
tory deportment ; but, even at this time, it was whispered that Shahjee’s 
son was a sharer in the profits of some extensive gang robberies commit- 
ted in the Concan. 

Sivajee was always partial to the Mawulees ; he observed that, although 
clownish and stupid in appearance, they were active and intelligent in 
anything to which tbw had been accustomed, and remarkably faithful in 
situations of trust. He was attentive to those in Dadajee's service ; they 
accompanied him on his excursions, and in hunting ; and he became ex- 
tremely popular, not only with them but with the whole of their countrymen 
in the Mawuls. In his visits to these valleys, and to different parts of the 
Ghaut-Mahta and Concan, he grew familiar with the paths and defiles of 
that wild tract where he afterwards established himself. He had marked 
the condition of the adjoining strongholds, and began to devise schemes 
for getting one of them into his possession. 

The hill forts under all the Mahomedan governments were, generally, 
much neglected. Some of the best had, as already mentioned, a Killidar 
appointed by the king, or some of his ministers, and when war was ex- 
pected, a portion of the garrison was composed of good troops. At other 
times less care seemed necessary, and the generality of the forts were in- 
trusted to the mokassadars, aumildars, ja^eerdars, or deshmool^s of the 
districts in which they were situated. 


* See page 10 for explanation of this word. 
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The teason ^ ven for their being eeldom garrisoned by Mahomedana waa 
their insalubnt^, particularly during the rains ; and as they had alwaya 
been reduced with extraordinary faenlity, they were not estimated in pro- 
portion to their real importance. At the period at which we have arrived. 


the Beelapoor government, being at peace with the Moghuls, and engaged 
in plundering or reducing the Camatio, had removed all their best troops to 
that part of the country. There was no hill fort in Shabjee*s lagheer com- 
mitted to the care of Dadajee Konedeo. The strong fort of Kondaneh*^ 
had a Mahomedan Eillidar : and Poorundhur was under charge of a Bra- 
min appointed by Morar Punt. Shahjee’s family were on terms of intimacy 
with both Killidars, particularly Neelkunt Rao of Poorundhur, who was 
originally under the Nizam Shahee government, and had adhered to 
Shahjee. 

In the Mawuls were three persons with whom Sivajee constantly asso- 
ciated ; their names were Yessjee Kunk, Tannajee Maloosray, and Bajee 
Phasalkur. The last was Deshmookh of Moosay Khora ; the other two had 
also some hereditary rights among their native hills. These three were 
the first known adherents and military followers of Sivajee. Assisted by 
them, he held communication with the Killidar of Toma, a hill fort ex- 
ceedingly difficult of access, 20 miles south-west of Poona, at the source of 
the Neera river ; and by means, the particulars of which are not known, 
induced him to give over the place. 

AD 1646 This event happened in the year 1646. t As soon as they 
* * * had got possession, Sivajee, who pretended that he was 

acting for the advantage of government, sent wukeels to Beejapoor to re- 
present what he had done, and the many benefits likely to result to the 
king from having afaitli^l servant in that sequestered part of the country, 
the value of which had never been ascertained, owing to the farming of 
districts to deehmookhs whose interest lay in concealing thein resources. 
As a proof of this statement, he offered a much larger rent than had been 
paid during the ten years which that tract had been in possession of Bee- 
japoor. The answers to these applications were put off from day to day, 
which suited Sivajee's purpose, as his object was merely to gain time. 
His representations were seconded by bribes to the courtiers, as usual on 
such occasions, and for several years little notice was taken of hiunj; 

Whilst the wukeels were thus amusing the government at Beejapoor, 
Sivajee was collecting Mawulees, and strengthening and repairing Toma. 
When digging up some ruins in that fort,§ he accidentally discovered a 
large quantity of gold, which bad been buried at some remote period — a 
piece of good fortune attributed to a miracle worked in his favour by the 
goddess Bhowanee, which afforded great support and encouragement in 
prosecuting his plans. Arms and ammunition were purchased ; and he 
resolved on employing the money thus bestowed in building another fort. 

A D 1647 purpose he pitched on the mountain of Mhorbudh, 

' three miles south-east of Torna, and used astonishing 
exertion in fortifying it. When finished, he gave it the name of Eajgurh. 

During its wo^ess reports of what was going forward from time to 
time reached Beejapoor ; the work was forbidden, and letters were des- 
patched to Bhah jee in the Carnatic, calling upon him to account for these 


Now Singorh. t Mahiatta MSS. 

i Khafee &lu»v Beejapoor MSS., and some evidence in Mahratta MSS. 

§ Mahiatta MSS. Sivajee called it Prachundgorh. I have retained the ancient 
name by which it is still known. 
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mxioedingB* Shahjee replied that his son had not consulted him | bnt* as < 
neidknselz and all his family were devoted servants of the king’s govern- 
ment, Sivajee, without doubt, had been acting for the improvement or se- 
of the jagheer* ^ahjee, at the same time, wrote to Dadajee 
Konedeo and his son, censuring the proceeding of the latter, desiring an 
explanation, and calling upon him to desist. Dadajee Konedeo, with the 
deepest interest in his welfare, urged every argument to induce Si vajee to 
abandon his designs ; he represented the probable ruin and the certain risk 
he incurred by such daring and unjustifiable conduct. He likewise set 
forth the great prospects which his father’s name and respectability pre- 
sented, in a faithful adherence to the government of Beejapoor. Sivajee 
answered by fair words ; but the old man saw that his purpose was un- 
shaken. Infirm by age, worn out by disease, and now a prey to anxiety for 
the fat^ of his master’s house, Dadajee did not long survive. But just 
before his death he sent for Sivajee, when, so far from dissuading him in 
his accustomed manner, he advised him to prosecute his plans of independ- 
ence ; to protect Brahmins, kine, and cultivators ; to preserve the temples 
of the Hindoos from violation ; and to follow the fortune which lay before 
him. After this, having recommended his family to his young master’s 
care, he expired. ^ 

The dying injunctions of Dadajee Konedeo served to confirm Sivajee in 
his designs, and gave them a sanction in the eyes of the subordinate officers 
of the jagheer, which must have tended materially to raise his character, 
and perhaps, in some degree, to elavate his motives of action. 

He took charge of the jagheer in his father’s name ; but very shortly 
after, on the arrival of messengers from Shahjee to Dadajee Konedeo, re- 
quiring the payment of some arrears of revenue, Sivajee sent them back 
with news of his guardian’s death ; and on this, and several subsequent 
occasions, evaded all payments, till at last he informed his father that the 
expenses of that poor country had so much increased, that he must depend 
on his more extensive and fertile possessions in4;he Carnatic. 

There were two officers in the jagheer whom it was of much consequence 
to gain or to remove, as neither of them, in the first instance, acceded to 
the views of Sivajee : the one, Phirungajee Nursalla, in charge of the fort 
of Chakun ; the other, Bajee Mohitey, the brother of Tooka Bye, Shahjee’s 
second wife, manager of the district of Sopa. 

Sivajee’s emissaries succeeded in corrupting Phirungajee, who tendered 
his services to their master, and was confirmed in the command of Chakun. 
He likewise received charge of the revenue management of the adjoining 
villages, on condition that he should maintain the system of Dadajee 
Konedeo. ^ 

But a more important acquisition than any hitherto made was obtained 
by the possession of Kondaneh. It was given up by the Mahomedan 
Killidfitr for a large bribe, and Sivajee changed or restored its name to 
Singurh, or the lion’s den,^ by which appellation it is still known. 

Bajee Mohitey had SCk) good horses : he occupied Sopa : and though 
he sent civil answers to all messages, he refused to pay the revenue, or 
listen to any overtures unauthorised by Shahjee. Sivajee concealing his 
approach, surrounded Sopa with a party of Mawulees in the middle of 
the night, surprised Bajee Mohitey and liis whole party, took them 

* The literal signification would be lion’s fort, but the lion’s den was the meaning 
intended by the name which Sivajee gave to Kondaneh : so say the Mabrattas, and it is 
proved by Sivajee’s own words as we shall find recorded. 
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enter his service, to join his father in the Carnatic. 

Thef revenue officers of Baramuttee^>and Jndapoor, whilst nothing in- 
terrupted the usual routine of affairs, appear to have realized the collec- 
tions, and paud them over at Poona, for some time after Dadajee Konedeo’s^ 
death, without disputing the authority of Shahjee’s son ; but these disi 
tricts, as well as the purgimna of Sopa, were at a distance from the hills, 
and too much exposed to be always maintained by Sivajee. 

The demise of the Killidar of the fort of Poorundhur happened about 
the same time as that of Dadajee Konedeq. He left three sons, the eldest 
of whom, without confirmation from Beejapoor, assumed command of the 
garrison. The two younger sons claimed an equal right to command 
jointly with their brother, and to share in the profits of some fields and 
pasture-lands attached to the fort. They wished Sivajee to assist in arbi- 
trating their differences : and he took a lively interest in their affairs, 
secretly supporting the younger brothers. 

Whilst these disputes were pending, Sivajee, at a fit time, giving out 
that he was on his route towards Sopa, encamped under Poorundhur, and 
was, as he had hoped, invited into the fort with a few attendants. When 
the eldest of the three had retired to rest, Sivajee, in conversation with the 
other two, represented that the best expedient for inducing their brother 
to submit to a fair arbitration was to make him prisoner, to which the 
young men eagerly acceded. Sivajee, on pretence of granting' them means 
of completely overaweing every attempt at resistance, despatched a mes- 
senger to his troops below, and long before morning had a band of 
Mawulees in possession of the upper and lower forts, the eldest brother a 
prisoner, and the two younger, with the whole garrison, completely in his 
power. Sivajee attempted to excuse this treachery by avowing his designs 
of independence ; and, although he removed the whole from Poorundhur, 
he had the address to reconcile them by grants of enam villages, and to 
purstMide all the brothers to enter his service, in which they afterwards 
attained some distinction. 

All these acquisitions were made without stir or bloodshed ; the govern- 
ment districts were not molested. Mohummud Adil Shah was building 
palaces and mausoleums, or intent on acquisitions in the Carnatic ; and the 
irregularities in the jagheer of Shahjee, if fully known, were not deemed 
of magnitude, whilst the jagheerdar himself was in the power of the king. 

Thus did Sivajee obtain possession of the tract between Chakun and the 
Neera : and the manner in which he e^ablished himself, watching and 
crouching like the wily tiger of his own mountain valleys, until he had 
stolen into a situation from whence he could at once spring on his prey, 
accounts both for the difficulty found in tracing his early rise, and the 
astonishing rapidity with which he extended his power, when his progress 
had attracted notice, and longer concealment was impossible. 
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FROM A. D. 1648 TO A. D. 1657. 

Local authoriticB under the' Beejapoor government in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Sivajee. — J%e Sawunte of Waree. — The Seedee of Jinjeera, — A 
^ring robbery, — Forte taken by eurpnee, — The province of Kallian 
reduced, — Bhahjee seized, — Sivajee applies to Shah Jehanfor his enlarge- 
mmt, — An attempt to seize Sivajee frustrated, — Shahjee released ^ — 
returns to the Carnatic ; — his Udest son Sumhhajee hilled, — Progress of 
Sivajee, — Murder of the raja of Jowlee^ and conquest of his country , — 
Rohiraescaladed, — Pertahgurh built. — Shamraje Punt^ the first Mahratta 
Peishwa, — Sivajee^s views on the Moghul districts. — History of the 
Moghuls in the Deccan since 1636. — Meer Joomleh. — Moghuls attack 
Golcondah^ — make war on Beejapoor. — Shih JelmrCs illness^— his four 
«oiw , — all aspire to the crown. — Aurwngzebe's character and progress ; — 
usurps the throne. 

The details contained in the foregoing chapters have probably enabled 
the reader to form a sufBiciently clear idea of the state of the Deccan so 
far as relates to the different great powers which divided it ; but, for the 
sake of perspicuity in what follows, it is necessary to offer a few remarks 
respecting the various local authorities under the Beejapoor government 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the tract occupied by Siyajee. 

The south bank of the Neera, as far east as Seerwul,,and as far 
. n ISIS south as the range of hills north of the Eistna, was 
^ ' farmed by the hereditary Deshmookh of Hurdus Mawul, 

named Bandal ; and the fort of Rohira was committed to his care. 
Having early entertained a jealousy of Sivajee, he kept up a strong 
garrison, and carefully watch^ the country adjoining Poorundhur. The 
Deshmookh was a Mahratta, but the Deshpandya was a Purbhoo (or 
Purvoe), a tribe of the Shunkerjatee, to whom Sivajee was always partiaL 
Waee was the station of a Mokassadar of government who had charge 
of Pandoogurh, Eummulgurh, and several other forts in that neighbour- 
hood. 

Chunder Rao Moray, raja of Jowlee, was in possession of the Ghaut- 
Mahta from the Eastna to the Warna. 

The Kolapoor district, witli the strong fort of Panalla, was under a 
Mahomedan officer appointed by government 
The ancient possessions of the Beejapoor state in the Concan were held 
in jagheer, or farmed to the hereditary deshmookhs, witj| the exception 
of the sea-ports of Dabul, Anjenweel, Ratnaguiiy, and Rajapoor, which, 
wi^ their dependent districts, were held by government officers. The 
principal hereditary chiefs were the Sawunts of Waree ; they were 
deshmookhs and jagheerdars of the strong tract adjoining the Portuguese 
territory at Goa, and their harbours were the resort of pirates, early known 
by the name of Koolees. Next in consequence to the Sawunts were 
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the i)ulwey8 of Sringarpoor, who, from occupying an unfrequented tract, 
were, like the raja of Jowlee, nearly independent. 

The province of Eallianee, formerly belonging to the kings of 
Ahmednugur, and ceded to Beejapoor by the treaty of 1636, was 

E rincipally conhded to two authonties ; the northern part of it, extending 
rom Bheemree (or Bhewndy) to Nagotna (or Nagathanna), was under a 
respectable M^omedan officer appointed by the king, and stationed at the 
town of Kallian Bheemree. He nad an extensive charge, comprehending 
several strong foiis both above and below the Ghauts ; but these forts, from 
the causes we have endeavoured to explain, were much neglected. The 
southern part of the province was held in jagheer by an Abyssinian ;• 
the condition of his tenure, as far as can be ascertained, was the main- 
tenance of a marine for the protection of the trade, and conveying 
pilgrims to the Red Sea. His possessions were not considered 
hereditaxy, but were conferred on the most deserving Abyssinian 
officer of the fleet, and the chief so selected was styled Wuzeer. The 
crews of his vessels were in 4 >art composed of his countrymen; and a 
small African colony was thus formed in the Concan. The great mari- 
time dep6t was the harbour of Dhunda Rajepoor, in the middle of which 
stands the small fortified island of Jin jeer a. f In the vulgar language 
of the Deccan, all natives of Africa are termed Seedees. The name of 
the principal Abyssinian at this time was Futih Khan, commonly styled 
the ^edee, t an appellation assumed by the chief and his successors, by 
which they have been best known to Europeans. The Seedee had 
charge of several forts, amongst which were Tala, Gossala, and Rairee ; 
th^ were all intrusted to the care of Mahratta8.§ 

Thus much being premised, we return to Sivajee, who was secretly, 
but actively, employed in very extensive plans, in prosecution of which 
he was himself busy in collecting and arming Mawulees, whilst some of his 
Bramins were detached into the Concan to gain intelligence and forward 


his views in that quarter. 

Having heai’d that a large treasure was forwarded to court by Moolana 
Ahmed, governor of Kallian, Sivajee put himself at the head of 300 horse, 
taken at Sopa, now mounted with Bargeers on whom he could depend, and, 
accompanied by a party of Mawulees, he attacked and dispersed the escort, 
divided the treasure amongst the horsemen, and conveyed it with all 
expedition to Rajgurh. This daring robbery completely unmasked his 
designs ; but the news had scarcely reached the capital before it was 
known that Sivajee had surprised and taken the forts of Kangooree, 
Toong, Tikona, Bhoorup, Koaree, Loghur, and Rajmachee.|| Tala, 


* It is not exactly known at what period the power of his predecessors commenced ; 
but Hubush Khan and Seedee Umber were Abyssinian admirals of the Nizam Shahee 
fleet during the time of Mullik Umber ; and an Abyssinian officer, named Seedes 
Bulbul, was at that time in command of l^iree. — ^Beejapoor MSS. 

f Jinjeera, the name by which the place is known in the Deccan, is the Mahratta 
corruption of the Arabic word Juzeerah, an island. 

t Seedee, when assumed by Africans themselves, has an honorable import, being a 
modification of the Arabic word syud, a lord ; but^ in the common acceptation, it is 
rather an appellation of reproach than of distinction. 

§ Khafee Khan. Orme, and a loose traditionary Persian MS. procured from the 
coHector and magistrate of the Southern Concan. 

II Thq manner of surprising these forts' is not satisfactorily explained; but a 
traditionary account of one of Sivajee’s exploits suggested a like attempt by a body 
of insurgents in the Ooncan-Ghaut-Maht^ who to<^ up arms against the Peiifliwa^ 
government, in modem times, daring the administration of Tnmbnkjee Dainglia. 
ft was usual lor the villagers, ht the vicinity of the hill-forts, to contribute a quantity 
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OoRdala, Rnd the strong hill of Rairee were giyen up to his emissaries : 
several rich towns were plundered in the Ooncan, and the booty wil^ 
great regularity conveyed oy the Mawalees to Bajgurh. 

But this was not the extent of his designs, or of his success. Abajee 
Sonedeo, one, of the Bramins educated by Dadajee Konetieo, who had 
already distinguished himself as much by his boldness as {}y his address, 
pushed on to Kallian, surprised the governor, took him prisoner, and 
procured the surrender of all the fyrts in that quarter. 

As soon as Sivajee received this joyful intelligence, which exceeded his 
expectations, he hastened to Kallian, and bestowing the highest 
encomium on Abajee Sonedeo, appointed him soobehdar, or governor, of 
^e country comprised in this important acquisition. No time was lost in 
commencing revenue arrangements. Ancient institutions were revived 
wherever a|race of them could be found ; and all endowments to temples, 
or assignments to Bramins, were carefully restored or maintained. As 
• the Seedee was a formidable neighbour, Sivajee, to secure the hold already 
obtained on his jagheer, gave orders for building two forts — Beerwaree, 
near Gossala, and Linganah, near Rairee. 

Moolana Ahmed, made prisoner by Abajee Sonedeo, was treated by 
Sivajee with the utmost respect, and, being honourably dismissed, 
he returned to court. The news of his capture, and the surrender of the 
forts, had arrived before him, and although permitted to pay his respects 
to the king, he was not reinstated in any place of trust or emolument. 

Sivajee’s rebellion, in consequence of the report of Moolana Ahmed, 
began to create general anxiety at Beejapoor ; but Mohummud Adil Shah, 
impressed with an idea of its being secretly incited by Shahjee, took no 
active measures to suppress it by force. The power of Shahjee in the 
Carnatic, which had greatly increased by his being left as provincial 
governor, on the return of Rendoollah Khan to court, may have tended to 
occasion such a suspicion, strengthened also by the circumstance of its 
having begun in his jagheer, and spread over a province where his power 
had so lately been suppressed.® 

The king, therefore, sent private orders to Bajee Ghorepuray of 
Moodhole, then serving in the same part of the country with Shahjee, to 
seize and confine him. This object Ghorepuray effected by treachery : 
he invited Shahjee to an entertainment, and made him prisoner. 

On being brought to court, Shahjee was urged to suppress his son’s 

A n ifiiQ rebellion, for which purpose freedom of correspondence 
‘ * was allowed between them. 

Shahjee persisted in declaring that he was unconnected with his son, 
that Sivajee was as much in rebellion against him as against the king’s 
government, and recommended his being reduced to obedience by force of 
arms. Nothing he urged could convince Mohummud Adil Shah of his 
innocence ; and, being enraged at his supposed contumacy, he ordered 

« 

of leaves and grass for the purpose of thatching the houses in the fort»a practice 
said to have prevailed from before the time of Sivajee. The insurgents having 
corrupted one er two persons of the garrison, a party of them, each loaded with 
a bundle of grass, having his arms concealed below it, appeared at the gate in the 
dress of villagers, to deposit, as they pretended, the annual supply ; and admittance 
being thus gained, th^ surprised Uie garrison, and possessed, themselves of the 
place. The fort wp Prucheetgurh, and the circumstance will be alluded to in 
its proper place ; it is only mentioned here as a stratagem, the original merit of which 
y ascribed to Sivajee. , 

* Mahratta MSS., Khafee Kha% Beejapoor MSS., and tradition. 
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Shahjee to be confined in a stone dungeon, the door of which was built 
up, except a small opening ; and he was told that, if within a certain 
period his son did not submit, the aperture should be for ever dosed. 

Sivajee, when he heard of the imprisonment and danger which 
threatened his father, is said to have entertained thoughts of submitting ; 
bnt if he ever seriously intended to adopt such a plan, it was overruled by 
the opinion of his wife, Suhyee Bye, who represented that he had a better 
chance of effecting Shahjee’s liberty by maintaining his present power 
than by trusting to the mercy of a government notoriously treacherous.^ 

^ The alternative which Sivajee adopted develops a principal feature of 
his early policy. He had hitherto earefully refrained from molesting the 
subjects or territory of the emperor, probably from an opinion of the 
great power of the Moghuls, and from a design he appears to have 
contemplated, of throwing himself on the imperial protection in case of 
being pushed to extremity by the government of Beejapoor. 

He accordingly, at this time, entered into correspondence with Shah 
di^han for the purpose of procuring his f ather^s enlargement. The proposals 
made by Sivajee are not known, but the emperor agreed to forgive the 
former misconduct of Shahjee, to admit him into imperial service, and to 
give Sivajee a munsub of 6,000 horse.t 
It is probable that the emperor’s influence, and the friendship of Morar 
Punt, J were the means of saving Shahjee from a cruel death. He was 
released from his dungeon on giving security ; but he was kept a prisoner 
at large in Beejapoor for four years.^ 

Sivajee, whose immediate object was effected by his father’s reprieve, 
A D 1660 artfully contrived to keep his proposal of entering the 
' * * Moghul service in an unsettled state, by preferring a 

claim on the part of his father, or himself, to the deshmookh’s dues in the 
Joonere and Ahmednugur districts, to which he pretended they had an 
hereditary ||ight. Sivajee’s agent, who went to Agra with this ostensible 
purpose, did not, as was probably foreseen, succeed in obtaining 
a promise of the deshmookhee ; but he brought back a letter 
from Shah Jehan, promising that the claim should be taken into consi- 
deration upon Sivajee’s arrival at court.§ 

During the four years Shahjee was detained at Beejapoor, Sivajee, 
. .g.j -2 apprehensive perhaps for his father’s safety, committed 
* ’ ’ few aggressions, and the king was, probably, deterred 

from sending a force against him, lest it should induce Sivajee to give 
up the country to the Moghuls, which the emperor had sufficient excase 
for receiving on account of arrears of tribute. In this interval a feeble 
attempt was made to seize Sivajee’s person. It was undertaken by a 
Hindoo named Bajee Shamraje. Sivajee frequently resided at the town 
of Mhar in the Concan ; and the party of Shamraje, passing through the 
territory of Chunder Rao Moray, lurked about the Phar Ghaut until an 
opportunity should offer ; but Sivajee anticipated the surprise, attacked 

♦ MahrattaMSS. 

t Original letters of the Emperor Shah Jehan to Sivajee. 

t Colonel Wilks says Rendoollah Khan. His name in Mahratta MSS. is certainly 
always mentioned with Morar Pant’s, bat Rendoollah Khan died in 1648, as appears 
on his tomb. He had a son or relation who bad the same title, but he never attained 
sudicient rank or influence to have obtained Shahjee’s release. 

§ Original letter from Shah Jehan. The original letters from Shah Jehan and 
Aiiungzebe to Sivajee are in thepoBsession of the raja of Satanu Copies of them 
are lodged with the Literary Society of Bombay. 

9 
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tli0v party near the bottom of the Ghaut, and drove them in great panio 
to aeek* scdBety in the jungles,® 

l^ahjee had, in vain^ endeavoured by every means to obtain permission 
' * A n return to his jagheer in the Carnatic, when, at last, the 

A. u. ibBiJ. great disturbances which became prevalent in that quarter 
induced the king to listen to recommendations in his favour. Previously, 
however, to granting his complete enlargement, Shahjee was bound down 
by solemn engagements to refrain from molesting the jagheerdar of 
Moodhole ; and in order to induce both parties to bury what had passed 
in oblivion, Mohumniud Adil Shah made them exchange their hereditary 
rights and eiiams as deshmookhs, Shahjee giving those he had received in 
the districts of Kurar, and Bajee Ghorepuray what he possessed in the 
Carnatic.f 

This agreement, however, was not acted upon ; and the first use 
Shahjee made of his liberty was to write to Sivajee — “ If you are my son, 
punish Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole” — an emphatic injunction to 
vengeance which Sivaiee, at a fit time, carried into tenible execution. » 
On his return to the Carnatic, Shahjee found that the accounts of the 
A. D 1653 disturbed state of the country were not exaggerated ; every 
^ * ‘ petty chief endeavoured to strengthen himself and 

weaken his neighbour by plunder and exaction., His own jagheer had 
been subject to depredations ; and he sent his eldest son Sumbhajee to 
punish one of these aggressions on the part of the Killidar of Kanik- 
geeree. On this service Silmbhajee was killed, and his detachment 
defeated. Shahjee afterwards took Eanikgeeree by assault, and avenged 
his death ; but the loss of Sumbhajee was a source of much affliction ; and 
the event was followed by the demise of his principal agent in the 
Carnatic, Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, a Bramin educated in the school of 
Mullik Umber, who had served Shahjee for many years. His place was 
fortunately well supplied by his son, Rugonath Narain, a person of 
considerable talent, whom we shall have occasion to notice at a future 
period. Disturbances became more and more prevalent in the Carnatic, 
and quite diverted the attention of the Beejapoor government from 
Sivajee ; but no sooner was his father released, than he began to devise 
. new schemes for possessing himself of the whole Ghaut-Mahta and the 
remainder of the Concan. 

He had, in vain, attempted to induce the raja of Jowlee to unite with 
A D 1666 against the Beejapoor government ; Chunder Rao, 

* * * although he carried on no war against Sivajee, and 

received all his messengers with civility, refused to join in rebellion 
against the king. The permission granted to Shamraje's party to pass 
through his country, and the aid which he was said to have given him, 
afforded Sivajee excuse for hostility ; but the raja was too powerful to be 
openly attacked with any certain prospect of success ; he had a strong 
body of infantry, of nearly the same description as Sivajee’s Mawulees ; 
his two sons, his brother, and his minister, HimmutRao, were all esteemed 
good soldiers ; nor did there appear any means by which Sivajee could 
create a division among them. 

Under these circumstances, Sivajee, who had held his troops in a state 
of preparation for some time, sent two agents, a Bramin and a Mahratta, 
the former named Ragoo Bullal, the latter Sumbhajee Cowajee, for the 


* Mahratta MSS. 

t Copy of the original instrument, and Mahratta MSS. 
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purpose of gaining correct intelligence of tke situation and s^ngth of 
the principal places, but ostensibly with a design of contracting a 
marriage between ^vajee and the daughter of Chunder Rao. 

Bagoo Bullal, with his companion, proceeded to Jowlee, attended by 25 
Mawulees. They were courteously received, and had several interviews 
with Chunder I&o, the particulars of which are not mentioned ; but 
Bagoo Bullal, seeing the raja totally o£E bis guard, formed the detestible 
plan of assassinating him and his brother, to which Sumbhajee Cowajee 
readily acceded. He wrote to Sivajee, communicating his intention, 
which was approved, and, in order to support it, troops were secretly sent 
up the Ghauts, whilst Sivajee, pretending to be otherwise engaged, 
proceeded from Bajgurh to Poorundhur. From the latter place he made 
a night-march to Mababyllisur, at the source of the Kistna, where he 
joined his troops assembled in the nei^bouring jungles. Bagoo Bullal, 
on finding that the preparations were completed^ took an opportunity of 
demanding a private conference with the raja and his brother, when he 
stabbed the former to the heart, and the latter was despatched by 
Sumbhajee Cowajee. Their attendants being previously ready, the 
assassins instantly fied, and, darting into the thick jungles, whidi every- 
where surrounded the place, they soon met Sivajee, who, according to 
appointment, was advancing to their support. 

. Before the consternation caused by this atrocious deed had subsided, 
Jowlee was attacked on all sides ; but the troops^headed by the rajahs sons 
and Himmut Bao, notwithstanding the surprise, made a brave resistance 
until Himmut Bao fell, and the sons were made prisoners. 

Sivajee lost no time in securing the possessions of the late Chunder Bao, 
which was effected in a very short period. The capture of the strong fort 
of Wassota,® and the submission of Sewtur Khora completed the 
conquest of Jowlee. The sons of Chunder Rao, who remained prisoners, 
were subsequently condemned to death for maintaining a secret cor- 
respondence with the Beejapoor government ; but the date of their 
execution has not been satisfactorily ascertained. Sivajee followed up 
this conquest by surprising Boliira, which he escaladed in tlte night at the 
head of his Mawulees ; Bandal, the Deshmookh, who was in the fort at the 
time, stood to his arms on the first moment of alarm ; and although 
greatly outnumbered, his men did not submit until he was killed. At 
the head of them was Bajee Purvoe, the Deshpandya ; Sivajee treated him 
with generosity, received him with great kindness, and confirmed him in 
all his hereditary possessions. He had relations with Sivajee, and 
afterwards agreed to follow the fortunes of his conqueror ; the command 
of a considerable body of infantry was conferred upon him f and he 
maintained his character for bravery and fidelity to the last. 

To secure access to his possessions on the banks of the Neepi and Quyna, 

A D 1656 strengthen the defences of the Phar Ghaut, Sivajee 

’ ' * pitched upon a high rock, near the source of the Kistna, 

on which he resolved to erect another fort. The execution of the design 
was intrusted to a Deshist Bramin, named More Triinmul Pingley, who 
had been appointed a short time before to command the fort of Poon^i- 
dhur. This man, when very young, accompanied his father, then in the 
service of Shahjee, to the Carnatic, whence be returned to the Mahratta 
country about the year 1653, and shortly after joined Sivajee.* The able 
manner in which he executed ' everything intrusted to him soon gained 


* Sivajee called it Wujrgarb, a name which it has not retained. 
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Mm the ccmfidenoe of his master, and the erection of Purtabgmh, the 
name given to the new fort, confirmed the favorable opinion entertained 
of Mm. 

The principal minister of Sivajee at this period was a Bram}n, named 
Shamraje Punt, whom he now dignified with the title of Peishwa ; and, as 
is common amongst Mahrattas with persons filling such a high civil 
station, he likewise held a considerable military command. 

Hitherto Sivajee had confined his usurpations and ravages to the 
T> ir57 Beejapoor territory ; but become more daring by impunity, 
^ and invited by circumstances, he ventured to depart from 

Ms originaPpolicy, and to extend his depredations to the imperial districts. 
To explain the motives which actuated him, we must revert to the pro- 
ceedings of the Moghuls. 

Since the peace of 1636, they had held undisturbed possession of their 
A. D 1636. conquest in the Deccan, and had been laudably employed 
^ in improving these acquisitions. 

The Prince Aurungzebe, after an expedition against Kandahar, was 
appointed viceroy of the Deccan for the second time, in the 
A. D 1650 1660, and for several years abated nothing of the 

* * active measures which had been adopted for fixing 

equitable assessments, and affording protection to travellers and 
merchants. He established the seat of government at Mullik UrnberV 
town of Khirkee, which, after his own name, he called Aurungabad.* 
But, however capable of civil government, Aurungzebe was early 
habituated to the interest which is generally excited in the human mind 
A D 1656 having once acted as a leader in war ; and in the 

year 1655, he readily seized an opportunity of fomenting 
dissensions at the neighbouring court of Golcondah, with the hope of 
involving the emperor in the dispute. At this period the prime minister 
of Kootub Shah was the celebrated Meer Joomleh ; he had attained that 
situation by his ability and his wealth ; but he had considerable influence, 
and was held in very general esteem at every Mahomedan court in Asia, 
He was originally a diamond merchant, and his occupation brought him 
acquainted with princes and their countries. His talents, his riches, and 
the extent of his dealings, had made him familiarly known at the imperial 
court, long before he rose to be vizier at Golcondah. 

His son, Mobummud Amin, was dissolute, but he possessed his fatheris 
confidence. This youth, having been guilty of some disrespect to the 
person or authority of Abdoollah Kootub Shah, the latter thought fit to 
punish him. This treatment being resented by Meer Joomleh, altercation 
arose between him and the king, which at length led to a formal petition, 
on the part of the former, for the emperor’s protection. The application 
being warmly seconded by Aurungzebe, laid the foundation of that 
friendship between him and Meer Joomleh which greatly contributed to 
Aurungzebe’s elevation. 

Shah Jehan espoused the cause of Meer Joomleh as ardently as 
Aurungzebe could have desired, and addressed an imperious letter to 
Kootub Shah on the subject. The king, exasperated by this interference, 
threw Mohummud Amin into prison, and sequestrated his father’s property. 
Such a proceeding, exaggerated by the colouring which Aurungzebe gave 
to it, could not fail to rouse the anger of Shah Jehan, and he immediately 

* Futih Khan had before changed the name to Futihnugur, which it did not retain.-- 
Beejapoor MSS. 
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determined on enforcing compliance with, the orders he had sent in 
favour of Meer Joomleh. A choleric despot is prompt in his commands : 
Aurungzebe was ordered to prepare his army, to demand the release of 
Mohummud Amin, and satisfaction to Meer Joomleh. In case of refusal, 
he was directed to invade the territory of Goloondah. 

As the king would not acknowledge the emperor’s right of interference, 
Aurungzebe, on his rejecting the mandate, without any declaration of 
war, sent forward his eldest son, Saltan Mohummud, with a considerable 
force, on pretence of passing Hyderabad, on the route to Bengal, whither, 
it was given out, he was proceeding to espouse his cousin, the daughter of 
Sultan Shuja. Aurungzebe followed with the main army. 

Abdoollah Kootub Shah did not discover the artihce until the young 
prince appeared as an enemy at his gates, when he solicited succour from 
his neighbours and made concessions to the Moghuls in the same breath. 
The citadel was attacked, and the town of Hyderabad plundered of great 
riches ; the advancing succours were intercepted, and the king reduced 
to the greatest distress. 

Shall Jehan, the first ebullition of his anger being subsided, began to 
repent of his hasty orders. Fresh instructions were despatched to 
Aurungzebe, desiring him to accept of reasonable concessions from 
Abdoollah Kootub Shah, and not to proceed to extremities ; but 
Aurungzebe would not relinquish the advantage which his successful 
surprise had established, until he had extorted the most humiliating 
submission. 

The king of Golcondah had, in the first instance, on the prince’s arrival, 
released Mohummud Amin, and restored his father’s property. He was 
now compelled to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Mohummud, 
and to pay up all arrears of tribute, fixed by Aurungzebe at the annual 
sum of one crore of rupees ; but Shah Jehan, in confirming these 
proceedings, remitted twenty lakhs of the amount. 

Meer Joomleh and Aurungzebe concurred in their ideas of the facility 

A D 1656 expediency of reducing the kingdoms of Beejapoor 

’ * and Golcondah into provinces of the Moghul empire, and 

of spreading their conquests over the whole peninsula ; but Aurungzebe 
pretended to be actuated more by the hope of propagating the Mahomedan 
faith in that region of idolatry than swayed by a desire of possessing its 
resources. Meer Joomleh having been invited to the imperial court, was 
shortly after raised to the rank of vizier, and took every opportunity of 
urging the fitness of a plan in which both he and Aurungzebe probably 
calculated their own future advantage. A very short period had elapsed 
when an event occurred which drew the emperor partially to accede 
to their schemes of conquest, and induced him to authorise a war. This 
was the death of Mohummud Adil Shah, who, after a lingering illness, 
expired at Beejapoor, 4th November 1656.* 

The deceased king, although his tribute was not paid with regularity, 
had, since the peace of 1636, cultivated a good understanding with Shah 
Jehan, whom he courted through the influence of his eldest and favourite 
son, Dara Shekoh. This proceeding, in consequence of a secret jealousy 
between the brothers, drew upon Beejapoor, independent of its being an 
object of his ambition, the personal enmity of Aurungzebe. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was succeeded by his son, Sultan Ali Adil Shah 
11., who, immediately after his father’s death, mounted the throne of 


* Beejapoor MSS. 
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Be&jRpo<»r in the nineteenlj^L year of his age. Ihe resources of his 
kingdom were still considerable ; he had a large treasury, a fertile 
oonntiy, and his army, had it been properly concentrated, was powerful. 
The troops, however, were greatly divided, and large bodies of them 
were then employed in reducing the refractory zumeendars in the 
Carnatic.^ 

As the throne was filled without complimentary reference, or the 
observance of any homage to which the emperor pretended a right of 
claim, agreeably, as he maintained, to an admission on the part of 
Idohummud Adil Shah, it was given out by the Moghuls that Ali Adil 
Shah was not the son of the late king, and that the emperor must 
nominate a successor. The same circumstance is noticed in the works 
of contemporary European travellers, f but probably obtained from 
Moghul reports of that period, as nothing of the kind is alluded to in 
any of the Beejapoor writings, or in Mahratta manuscripts. This war, 
on the part of the Moghuls, appears to have been more completely 
destitute of apology than is commonly found even in the unprincipled 
transactions of Asiatic governments. 

Meer Joomleh, by the emperor's express appointment, and for a cause 
hereafter explained, was at the head of the army destined for the 
reduction of Beejapoor, in which Aurungzebe was only second-in-' 
command. But Aurungzebe and Meer Joomleh had a secret understand- 
ing ; the authority of the latter was nominal, that of the former supreme. 

On the unexpected approach of the Moghuls, hasty preparations were 
made by the court of Bpejapoor ; but no army could be assembled sufficient 
to cope with them in the field. Strong garrisons were therefore thrown 
into the frontier places expected to be invested, whilst, in order to succour 
them with such horse as were in readiness, Khan Mohummud, the 
principal geheral, and several Mahomedan officers of note, took the field 
with all expedition. Shirzee Rao Ghat gay, Bajee Ghorepuray, Nirnbalkur, 
and other Mahratta jagheerdars promptly joined him with their troops.* 
Aurungzebe was prepared to advance by the month of March 
A n 1657, and proceeded towards the frontier of the Beejapoor 

’ * ' territory by the eastern route. The fort of Kallian was 

reduced almost immediately, and Beder, the garrison on which most 
dependence was placed, fell to the Moghuls in one day, owing, it is said, 
to an accidental explosion of the principal magazine. Aurungzebe^ was 
greatly elated by this unexpected success ; and his progress was expedited 
by every possible exertion. Kulburga was carried by assault, and no 
time was lost in prosecuting his march. The attack of the horse, who 
now began to annoy him, presented greater obstacles than any he had 
yet experienced ; but he succeeded in corrupting Khan Mohummud, the 
prime minister and general of Beejapoor, who shamefully neglected every 
opportunity by which he might have impeded the march of the Moghuls.* 
Some of the officers continued to exert themselves until they had 
suffered by an entire want of support, when the road was left open for 

* Beejapoor MSS. 

t Tavernier. Bernier. It is perhaps the same vulgar story which Fryer relates 
regarding the son of Ali Adil Shah, and probably equally unfounded. — See Fryer, 
p. 169. 

t In a letter to Sivajee he thus announces it — “ The fort of Beder, which is accounted 
impregnable, and which is the key to the conquest of the Deccan and Carnatic, has 
been captured by me in one day, botlf fort and town, which was scarcely to have been 
expected without one year’s fighting.”— Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 
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Anningzebe, by whom the capital was invested before the inhabitants had 
leisure to make their usual preparations of destroy, ng the water/and 
bringing the forage from the neighbourhood within me gates. 

The seige was pressed with great vigour, and the king sued for peace in 
the most humble manner, offering to pay down one orore of rupees, 
and to make any sacrifice demanded ; but Aurungzebe was aiming at 
nothing short of the complete reduction of the place, when an event 
occurred which suddenly obliged him to change his resolution. This 
circumstance was the supposed mortal illness of the emperor, news of 
which at this important moment reached Aurungzebe, having been 
privately despatched by his sister, Roshunara Begum. 

Shah Jehan had four sons — Dara Shekoh, then with his father at Agra ; 
Sultan Shuja, viceroy of Bengal ; Aurungzebe, employed as we have seen ; 
and Sultan Moraud, governor of Guzerat. As all the sons aspired to the 
crown, each of them now assembled an army to assert his pretensions. 
Dara Shekoh, as soon as his father*s life was in danger, assumed the entire 
powers of the state ; but he had previously been vested with ^eat 
authority. To his influence was ascribed the order which obliged 
Aurungzebe to desist from the siege of Golcondah, and also the appoint- 
ment of Meer Joomleh over his brother to the command of the army, at 
this time employed against Beejapoor. He was jealous of all his brothers, 
but he dreaded Aurungzebe. His apprehensions were well founded ; the 
ambitious character of that prince, masked under the veil of moderation 
and religious zeal, was an over-match for the open and brave, but imprudent 
and rash, disposition of Dara. The latter openly professed the liberal 
tenets which the court of Agra had derived from Akber, but which ill- 
accorded with the religious feelings of most of the Mahomedans in the 
imperial service. Aurungzebe perceived and took advantage of this 
circumstance, carrying his observances of the forms enjoined by the 
Koran to rigid austerity, and having, or pretending to have, nothing so 
much at heart as the interests of religion, and the propagation of the faith 
of Islam. One of the first acts of Dara was to issue an order recalling 
Meer Joomloh and all the principal officers serving in the Deccan — a 
measure to which he may have been in some degree induced by partiality 
towards Beejapoor, as well as by hatred to his rival brother. Aurungzebe, 
by the advice of Meer Joomleh, immediately resolved on counteracting 
this order by marching to the Moghul capital. His first step was to 
accept the overtures of Ali Adil Shah, from whom he obtained a consider- 
able supply of ready money, and concluded a treaty, by which he relin- 
quished the advantages he had gained, and in a few days was on his 
march towards the Kerbuddah. As the family of Meer Joomleh were at 
Agra, in the power of Dara, the former suffered himself to be confined by 
Aurungzebe in the fort of Doulutabad, where Aurungzebe also lodged 
his own younger children and the ladies of his family. His second 
son, Sultan Mauzum, was left in charge of the government of Au- 
iTingabad. Aurungzebe’s first care was to deceive his brother, Moraud 
Bukhsh, into a belief of his having no design upon the crown for him- 
self ; that such views were wholly inconsistent with the religious 
seclusion he had long meditated ; that self-defence against the 
enemy, their brother Dara, obliged him to take up arms ; and that he 
would join to assist in placing Moraud Bukhsh on the throne. Accord- 
ingly, their forces having united, they defeated the imperial armies in two 
pitched battles. Dara became a fugitive ; and although he afterwards 
assembled an army, he was again defeated, and at last betrayed into the 
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hands of Aurungzebe, by whose orders he was put to death. Shah Jehan, 
contrary to expectation, recovered from his illness, and during the 
advance of his sons, sent repeated orders commanding them to return to 
their governments ; but tdlihese mandates they paid no attention, as they 
pretended to consider them forgeries by Dara. As soon as Aurungzebe 
had his father in his power, he imprisoned Moraud Bukhsh,, gained over 
his army, deposed the emperor, and mounted the throne in the 
A. D 1658 1658.^ Having sent for Meer Joomleh from the 

^ * * Deccan, they marched against his brother Shuja, discomfit- 

ed his army, and forced him to fly to Arracan, where he was murdered, 
and Aurungzebe was tlius left undisputed master of the empire. 


* There is a good deal of confusion in the dates of the reign of Aurungzebe, owing 
to its commencement haring been frequently reckoned from 1659. Khafee Khan is, 
in consequence, sometimes thrown out one or two years. Aurungzebe appears to have 
begun by reckoning his reign from the date of his victory over Dara, to have subse- 
quently ascended the throne in the following year, and then changed the date, which 
he again altered by reverting to the former date at some later and unknown period. 
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enters into a correspondence with Aurwng»ehe — commits hostilUies on 
the Moghuls hy plundering Joonere and Ahmednugur — augments his 
candlry, — Political artifice of Sivqjee and of Aurmgzebe, — Sivc^ee enters 
tains a body of Patans, — Factions at Beejamor, — Khan Mohummud^ the 
prime minister^ put to death — Shamraje Punt drfeated hy the Seedee.-^ 
Moro Trimmul Pingley appointed Peishwa, — Treaty with the SawuntSj — 
which they break, — Expedition against Sivajee, — Afzool Khan, the 
JBeejapoor general, seduced to a conference and murdered, — Sivajee gets 
possession of Panalla— defeats Roostum Zuman — plunders to the gates of 
Beejapoor — levies a contribution from Rajapoor — takes Dabuh^Anothir 
expedition against him under Seedee Johur — besieged in Panalla — escapes 
from the fort, — gallant conduct of his rear guard^heroic death of Bajee 
PurvoCf — Ali Adil Shah takes thefield-^educes the country lately overrun 
hy Sivajee — and retakes Panalla, — Sivajee takes Rajapoor — conquers 
Sringarpoor — and reduces Dhunda Rajepoor — kills Ghorepuray, and hums 
Moodhole, — Conquest of Waree, — Truce with Beejapoor, — Shahjee visits 
Sivajee, — Raighur, — Sivajee' s territory and army, — The Moghuls, 


At the time when Aurungzebe was on the point of commencing the 
) A. D 1657 against Beejapoor, Sivajee, professing himself a 

’ * servant of the emperor, entered into a correspondence 

, with that prince, who readily listened to his overtures, assented to his 
keeping what he had wrested from Beejapoor, and, with the alleged right 
bf the emperor to dispose of that kingdom, consented to a proposal from 
livajee of taking possession of Dabul and its dependencies^ on the 
?a-coast. 

kurungzebe was particularly desirous of having an interview with 
Viee, for the purpose of explaining how essentially their interests were 
• advantages the latter might expect to reap by uniting 

witriiin.-l- But Sivajee, although he professed obedience, and humbly 
demised himself towards Aurungzebe, no sooner saw the army at a 
dist^e, and ready to engage in what he hoped would prove a long 
struMe, than he resolved on seizing this opportunity of augmenting his 
resoiJjeg plunder, and increasing his cavalry. Of the latter, he at thw 
timejad but a small number, and, partly from want of confidence in his 
cou%nien, as well as want of funds, he did not at first attempt to raise 
themu the usual footing of Sillidars.| 

I first act of hostility which Sivajee committed against the Moghuls 
May 1657, when he one night surprised and plundered the town of 
Jo^re, carrying off three l^hs of pagodas in specie, 200 horses, 


Liriginal letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 

Original letter from Aurungzebe to Siv«ee.^Maluratta MSS. 
blaWuMSS. 
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some valuable clothes, and other articles. This booty he escorted as far 
as Poona, where he gave it in charge to‘a party prepared for the purpose, 
who conveyed it to Rajgurh. Sivajee himself marched by unfrequented 
roai^ to Ahmednugur, in hopes of surprising the Pettah : but in this 
attempt he was only partially successful ; he was attacked whilst his men 
were plundering ,* out he had secured 700 horses and four elephants, with 
wWch he got clear off, although several of his party were killed by a 
detachment from the fort, which had, on the first alarm, been sent out to 
protect the town. 

On Sivajee's return to Poona, he used great exertions to increase his 
cavalry ; he purchased horses in all quarters, and mounted them with 
Bargeers of his own : he now also commenced entertaining Mahratta 
Sillidars. Mankojee Dutonday, an old officer, who had served with his 
father, had commanded his small body of horse for several years, with 
the title of Surnobut : but, at his death, Sivajee appointed as his successor 
Netajee Palkur, an enterprizing officer, who had considerable influence 
with thb Sillidars in various parts of the country, but a man naturally 
cruel and unprincipled. 

The unexpected success of the Moghuls, and the danger which 
threatened Beejapoor, alarmed Sivajee. He made every preparation to 
augment his army, but he wrote to Aurungzebe in the most humble strain, 
begging forgiveness for what had passed, and promising to continue 
steadfast in his allegiance for the future. Rugonath Punt, one of his 
confidential wukeels, was despatched to reiterate these assurances. 

The news from Agra, the peace with Beejapoor, and the march of 


Aurungzebe to the northward, altered the face of affairs. Sivajee sent 
another ambassador, Kistnajee Bhaskur, professing, as before, his extreme 
regret for what had happened ; mentioning his having prepared a body 
of horse, offering to assist Aurungzebe in the present exigency, and to 
protect the imperial territories during his absence ; but he at the same 
time revived his pretensions to certain hereditary claims within the 
Moghul districts, and pointed out the deshmookhee, and some part of the 
family jagheer, as a fit recompense for serving with his troops. The 
ambassador was likewise instructed to represent how much many parts of 
the Concan were mismanaged by Adil Khan, and the great advantage of 
tranef erring the whole to Sivajee. J 

Aurungzebe was in no condition to resent such arrogant demands ; buy 
A D 1658 conceiving that security to the imperial territory would M 
best consulted by encouraging Sivajee’s aggressions A 
the Beejapoor government, and by amusing him with hopes of obtaix/ng 
what he claimed in the Moghul districts, he wrote to him, artfplly 
acknowledging in the same letter the communications made by Rugonath 
Punt and Kistnajee Bhaskul', condescending to pardon his crimes, assent- 
ing to his taking possession of the Concan, and desiring that Sona Pundit 
(Abajee Sonedeo) might be sent to discuss his hereditary claims ; that 
when the terms were concluded, Sivajee should send 500 horse to join his 
army, and be prepared with the rest of his troops to maintain order ^d 
tranquillity in the imperial districts.^ \ 

It is not probable that either party was deceived, as no further ag|ee- 
ment was concluded. Sivajee, however, prepared his troops for pe 


* Mahratta MSS., and original letter from Aumogzebe written immediately after 
the battle with Jeawuat ffing and Kaesim Khan, which happened, not near 
Nerbuddah, as Colonel Dow seems to conclude, but within 12 miles of Oojein, \ 
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purpose of redudng the Conoan^ and ocoupied several neglected strongs 
holds on the sea coast, where he arorwards oollected boats for purpoMss of 
piracy. He acquired a considerable accession to his force by being joined 
by 700 Patau infantry, whom the Beejapoor government discharged 
immediately after the departure of Auningzebe. Sivajee hesitated in 
entertaining these Mahomedans ; but his scruples were overruled by the 
judicious arguments of Gomajee Naik, an old retainer of his maternal 
grandfather, Jadow Bao, who had been the faithful adherent of Jee^ 
Bye during the many dangers of her eventful life. Sivajee from this 
time admitted a portion of Mahomedans into bis service, and the advice 
of Gomajee afterwards proved of infinite importance to the sucoess of the 
Mahrattas. The body of Patans were placed under a Bramin commander^ 
Bagoo BullaJ, the murderer of Chunder Bao Moray. 

The government of Beejapoor was distracted and weakened by a 
treacherous, factious nobility, and Ali Adil Sbah^s youth was ilbcalculated 
to control them. As soon as Aurungzebe retired, when they might have 
sent an army to crush Sivajee’s formidable rebellion, their time was 
occupied in plotting the ruin of each other. Khan Mohummud, the i»unie 
minister, who had betrayed the cause of his king, was justly condemned, 
hut, instead of being tried in any regular manner, he was invited to court 
under promise of protection, attacked by a band of assassins at the gate 
of the city, tom down from the elephant on which he sat, and put to death 
in the most barbarous manner. 

Khan Mohummud was originally an Abyssinian slave, named Behan, 
given by Ibrahim Adil Shah to bis son Mohummud, whose minister he 
afterwards became. The young king did not, as is usual on such 
occasions, sequestrate his estate ; it was bestowed on his son, Khowaus 
Khan, but the execution of his father rankled in the bosom of the son, 
who was always suspicious of the king, and necessity alone reconciled 
them to each other, f 

Sivajee, in pursuance of his plan for reducing the Concan, sent a large 
force under the Peishwa, Shamraje Punt, to invade the possessions of the 
Seedee. But Shamraje Punt was unfit for such an undertaking ; Futih 

A D 1659 w®® prepared, anticipated the attack, and defeated 

* * * the Peishwa’s army with great slaughter. 

This reverse was the first which Sivajee had experienced, and hq was 
proportionally disappointed ; but every exertion was used to repair the 
disaster. He sent a fresh body of troops to join the fugitives ; Bugonath 
Punt was directed to assume command of the whole : Shamraje Punt was 
recalled, disgraced, and removed from the office of Peishwa, which was 
now bestowed on Moro Trimmul Pingley. Previously to the defeat of 
Shamraje Punt, the Sawunts (deshmooldis and jagheerdars of Waree), 
on learning the great preparations of Sivajee, and supineness of their own 
government, sent a wukeel for the purpose of negotiating a treaty, to 
which Sivajee readily assented, and it was settled that one-half 
revenue should belong to Sivajee, and be collected by his agents, whilst 
the other half, exclusive of their deshmookhee rights, which were also 
yielded to them, should remain to the Sawunts. For tliese concessions 
they became bound to keep up garrisons in the forts, and a body of 3,000 
infantry, liable to be called upon for service at the shortest notice.;^ But 
they soon repented of this aUiance ; although they did nqt^ act gainst 


* Mahratta MSS. t Beejapoor MSS. { Copy of the original treaty. 
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Siyajoe in the ensuing season, they did not abide by the terms of l^eir 
agieement, and shortly after resumed their idlegianoe to Beejapoor. 

^e Seedee maintained his ground against Rugonath Punt, and both 
fiaities retired on the setting in of the monsoon. During the rains a great 
airmy was prepared under the joint command of the Pemhwa and Netajee 
Palaur ; but, as the season continued unusually severe, the Seedee’s 
possessions remained unmolested ; and in the meantime Sivajee waS 
threatened by a more formidable enemy, to whom all his attention was 
directed. 

The Beejapoor government had at last become sensible of the necessity 
of making an active effort to subdue him, and for this purpose an army 
was assembled, consisting of 5,000 horse and 7,000 choice infantry, a 
good train of artillery, or what was considered as such, besides a large 
supply of rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, and abun- 
dance of stores. Afzool Khan, an officer of high rank, volunteered to 
command the expedition, and at his public audience of leave, in the 
vaunting manner particularly common to Mahomedan natives of the 
Deccan, pompously declared that he should bring back the insignificant 
rebel and cast him in chains under the footstool of the throne. 

To avoid impediments which present themselves on the straight route 

Q f from Beejapoor, and the heavy rains which seldom sub- 

»ep moer. neighbourhood of the hills till the end of 

October, the army proceeded to Punderpoor, and thence marched towards 
Waee. 

Sivajee, on its approach, took up his residence in Pertabgurh, and sent 
the most humble messages to Afzool Khan. He pretended to have no 
thought of opposing so great a personage, and seemed only anxious to 
make his peace with the Beejapoor government, through the Khan’s 
mediation ; he affected the utmost sorrow for his conduct, which he could 
hardly persuade himself would bo forgiven by the king, even if the Khan 
should receive him under the shadow of his protection ; but he would 
surrender the whole of his country to the Khan, were it possible to assure 
himself of his favour. 

Afzool Khan had all the vanity of a Mahomedan noble ; he had also a 
thorough contempt for his enemy ; but having formerly been in charge 
of tlie Waee district, assoobehdar of the province, he was aware of the 
exceeding difficulty he should experience on his advance through the wild 
country which he must penetrate. 

With such considerations, and mollified by Sivajee’s submission, Afzool 
Kiian, in answer to repeated applications, despatched a Bramin in his own 
service, named Puntojee Gopinat, with suitable attendants, to Pertabgurh. 
On his arrival at Phar, a village below the fort, Sivajee came down to 
meet him. The Bramin stated that the Khan (his master) and Shahjee 
were intimate friends, that the Khan bore no enmity towards his son, but, 
on the contrary, would prove his desire to assist him by interceding for 
pardon, and even endeavouring to get him confirmed as jagheerdar in part 
of the territory he had usurped. Sivajee acknowledged bis obligation, 
although his reply at this public meeting was not couched in the same 
humble strain he had used in his messages. He said that if he could 
obtain a part of the country in jagheer, it would be all he could expect ; 
that he was the king’s servant, and that he had been of considerable use 
to his government in reducing several polygars, whose territory would 
now come under the royal authority. This was the substance of what 
passed at their first interview. 
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l^vajee provided accommodations for the ^vojr a»d his suits, bdt 
rw assigned a place for the Bra^iin at some distance from 

the rest. In the middle of the night Sivajee secretii j intro- 
duced himself to Puntojee Gopinai. He addressed him as a^^ Bramin, his 
superior. He represented that all he had done was ior the sake of 
Hindoos and the Hindoo faith ; that he was called Oh by Bhowanee 
herself to protect Bramins and kine, to punish the> violators of thehr 
temples and their gods, and to resist the enemies of their religion ; that 
it became him, as a Bramin, to assist in what was already declared by the 
deity ; and that here, amongst his caste and countiymen, he should 
hereafter live in comfort and affluence.'* Sivajee seconded his arguments 
with presents, and a solemn promise of bestowing the village of Hewra, 
in enam, on him and his posterity for ever. No Bramin could resist such 
an appeal, seconded by such temptation ; the envoy swore fidelity to 
Sivajee, declared he was his for ever, and called on the goddess to punish 
him if he swerved from any task he might impose. They accordingly 
consulted on the fittest means for averting the present danger. The 
Bramin, fully acquainted with Afzbol Khan's character, suggested 
the practicability of seducing him to a conference, and Sivajee at 
once determined on his scheme. He sent for a confidential Bramin al- 
ready mentioned, Kistnajee Bhaskur, informed him of what had just 
passed, and of the resolution which he had in consequence adopted. After 
fully consulting on the subject, they separated as secretly as they had 
met. 

Some interviews and discussions having taken place, merely for the pur- 
pose of masking their design, Kistnajee Bhaskur, as Sivajee's wukeel, was 
despatched with Puntojee Gopinat to the camp of Afzool Khan. The 
latter represented Sivajee as in great alarm ; but if his fears could be 
overcome by the personal assurances of the Khan, he was convinced 
that he might easily be prevailed upon to give himself up. With a 
blind confidence Afzool Khan trusted himself to Puntojee’s guidance. 
An interview was agreed upon, and the Beejapoor troops, with great 
labour, moved to Jowlee. Sivajee prepared a place for the meeting, 
below the fort of Pertabgurh ; he cut down the jungle, and cleared a rofim 
for the Khan's approach ; but every other avenue to the place was care- 
fully closed. He ordered up Moro Punt and Netajee ralkur from the 
Concan, with many thousands of the Mawulee inf antry. He communicated 
his whole plan to these two, and to Tannajee Maloosray. Netajee was 
stationed in the thickets a little to the east of the fort, where it was 
expected that a part of the Khan's retinue would advance, and Moro 
Trimmul, with the old and tried men, was sent to conceal himself in the 
neighbourhood of the main body of the Beejapoor troops, which remained, 
as had been agreed upon, in the neighbourhood of Jowlee. The preconcerted 
signal for Netajee was the blast of a collerie horn, and the distant attack 
by Moro Trimmul was to commence on hearing the fire of five guns from 
Pertabgurh, which were also to announce Sivajee's safety. 

Fifteen hundred of Afzool Khan's troops accompanied him to within 
a few hundred yards of Pertabgurh, where, for fear of alarming Sivajee, 
they were, at Puntojee Gopinat's suggestion, desired to halt Afzool 
Khan, dressed in a thin muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and 
attended, as had been agreed, by a single armed follower, advanced in his 
palanquin to an open bungalow prepared for the occasion. 

* Sivajee had made preparations for his purpose, not as if conscious that 
he meditated a criminal and treacherous deed, but as if resolved on 
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meritorious though desperate action* Having performed his ablations 
with much earnestness, he laid his head at his mother^s feet, and besought 
her blessing. /He then arose, put on a steel chain cap and chain aimour 
under his turban and cotton gown, concealed a crooked dagger, or 
in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left hand he fixed 
a vsagnuckA a treacherous weapon well known among Mahrattas. Thus 
accoutred, he slowly descend^ from the fort. The Khan had arrived at 
the place of meeting before him, and was expressing bis impatience at 
the delay, when Sivajee was seen advancing, apparently unarmed, and, 
like the Khan, attended by only one armed follower, his tried friend 
Tannajee Maloosray. Sivajee, in view of Afzool Khan, frequently stopped, 
which was represented as the effects of alarm, a supposition more likely 
to be admitted from his diminutive size. Under pretence of assuring 
Sivajee, the armed attendant, by the contrivance of the Bramin, stood at a 
few paces distance. Afzool Khan made no objection to Sivajee^s follower, 
although he carried two swords in his waistband, a circumstance which 
might pass unnoticed, being common amongst Mahrattas ; he advanced 
two or three paces to meet Sivajee ; they were introduced, and in the 
midst of the customary embrace, the treacherous Mahratta struck the 
wagnuck into the bowels of Afzool Khan, who quickly disengaged him- 
self, clapped his hand on his sword, exclaiming treachery and murder, but 
Sivajee instantly followed up the blow with his dagger. The Khan had 
drawn his sword and made a cut at Sivajee, but the concealed armour 
was proof against the blow ; the whole was the work of a moment, 
and Sivajee was wresting the weapon from the hand of his victim 
before their attendants could run towards them. Syud Bundoo, the 
follower of the Khan, whose name deserves to be recorded, refused his 
life on condition of surrender, and against two such swordsmen as Siva- 

i ‘ee and his companion, maintained an unequal combat for some time 
>efore he fell. The bearers had lifted the Khan into his palanquin during 
the scuffle, but by the time it was over, Khundoo Malloy and some other 
followers of Sivajee had come up, when they cut off the head of the 
dying man, and carried it to Portabgurh. The signals agreed on were 
now made ; tlie Mawulees rushed from their concealment and beset the 
nearest part of the Beejapoor troops on all sides, few of whom bad time to 
mount their horses or stand to their arms. Netajee Palkur gave no 
quarter ; but orders were sent to Moro Punt to spare all who submitted ; 
and Sivajee’s humanity to his prisoners was conspicuous on this as well as 
on most occasions. t Many of those that had attempted to escape were 
brought in for several days afterwards in a state of great wretchedness, 
from wandering in wilds where they found it impossible to extricate 
themselves. Their reception and treatment induced many of the Mah- 
ratta prisoners to enter Sivajee^s service. The most distinguished 
Mahratta taken was Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, whose father had been the 
intimate friend of Shahjee ; but Sivajee could not induce him to depart 
from his allegiance to Beejapoor ; he was therefore permitted, at bis own 
request, to return, after he had been honorably dismissed with valuable 

* The Beechwa, or scorpion, is aptl j'’ named in its resemblance to that reptile, 
t The Wagnuck, or tiger's claws, is a small steel instrument, made to fit on the 
fore and little finger. It has three crooked blades, which are easily concealed in a 
half-closed hand. 

t The occasions where Sivajee was ever known to exercise cruelty to prisoners were 
those where he supposed them to be obstinately Concealing wealth, which he was 
determined to extort. 
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prefiieats. llie san aad family of Afzool Elhan were taken by Khatidoojee 
Kakray, one of Sivajee'a officers ; but on being offered a large bribe, he 
agreed to guide them to a place of safety, and led them unfreqtiipted 
paths across the mountains, and along &e banks of the Quyna, wpi he 
safely lodged them in Kurar. The circumstances, however, i;$llsbame 
known to Sivajee, and Kakray was in consequence condemned to lose 
his head — a sentence which was promptly executed. 

This success among a people who cared little for the means by which 
it was attained, greatly raised the reputation of Sivajee; and the 
immediate fruits of it were 4,000 horses, several elephants, a number of 
camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole train of equipment which 
had been sent against him. 

Such of his troops as were wounded, he, on this occasion, distinguished 
by honorary presents of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, and 
clothes. These were presented with much ceremony, and served to stimu* 
late future exertion amongst his soldiers, as well as to give greater effect 
to the fame of his exploit. It is worthy of remark that the sword of Afzool 
Khan is still a valued trophy in the armoury of Sivajee’s descendant, 
Puntojee Qopinat received the promised grant in reward for his treachery, 
and was afterwards promoted to considerable rank in the service.^ 

Sivajee prepared his troops as if to attack the Soedee, who, on the ap- 
proach of Afzool Khan, had laid seige to Tala and Gossala ; but on the 
report of his discomdture, and the destruction of the Beejapoor army, he 
hastily retired. Sivajee, although he pretended to meditate an attack on 
him with his whole force, was engaged in an intrigue with the officer in 
charge of Panalla, from whom he had received overtures for surrendering 
that important place. f The terms having been agreed on, and their future 
operations determined, Sivajee could scarcely assure himself of its not 
being some stratagem contrived by the Beejapoor government, in order 
to draw him into their power. To guard against this, as well as to neg- 
lect nothing for securing a place of such importance, Sivajee sent forward 
Annajee Dutto, one of his most confidential Bramins, with a strong body 
of Mawulees, whilst he himself secretly drew together a large force, both 
of horse and foot, to act as the occasion might require. 

Annajee Dutto was successful ; both Panalla and Powangurh were sur- 
rendered, and Sivajee followed up this acquisition by surprising the 
fort of Wussuntgurh, levying contributions along the banks of the 
Kistna, and leaving a tkanmff or garrison with a revenue collector^ in the 

* Mahratta and Persian MSS., and English Becords. The English Records, refer- 
red to daring the seventeenth century, are principally in the East India Hoose, 
London. 

t The name of the person who gave up Panalla is nowhere mentioned. Ono Bee- 
japoor MS. states that Sivajee took it by stratagem; another, that a Hindoo in charge 
surrendered it, which so far corresponds with the Mahratta account. Panalla was 
one of those forts to which the king generally appointed the Killidar, but it was 
situated within the ^agheer of Roostum Zuman, one of the Beejapoor generals, whom 
we shall have occasion to mention in our progress. The jagheer of Boostom Zumaa 
comprehended Merich and Kolapoor above the Ghauts, and Carwar and Riyapoor in 
the Conoan. There is reason to suppose that Roostum Zuman was bribed by Sivajee 
at a very early period ; the English merchants of the factories of Car- 

war repeatedly accuse him of being in league with Siviyee, and of sharing in the plun- 
der of some towns in his own jagheer. 

X Thaima literally signifies a garrison, but it also means, more especially in Deccan 
history, tire military post at which the inferior revenue officers are statioiMd to pro- 
tect the country, aid the police, and collect the revenue, vrhether the station be a fort 
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Ghiriiee^ of Buttees Serala. On his arrival at Panalla, his first object was 
to send off troops to reduce the neighbouring forts both above and below 
the Syhadree range, which, in general, submitted without resistance ; but 
Bangna and Kelneh were taken by assault, and the latter got the name oi 
Vishalgurh, which it still retains. 

Boostum Zuman, an officer of Beejapoor, stationed at Merich, was direct* 

^ . ed to march, when too late, for the protection of the Kola- 

December. . jjg 3^000 horse with a small body of 

infantry, with which he was permitted to advance to the neighbourhood 
of Panalla, when Sivajee in person attacked him with his cavalry, routed 
his partv with great slaughter, and pursued him across the Kistna.f 
Thence, having written to Annajee Dutto to assemble all the spare infantry 
at Vishalgurh, Sivajee continued his route, plundered many of the 
villages as far as the neighbourhood of Beejapoor, levied contributions 
from most of the market towns, spread terror over the whole coimtry, and 
retired with such celerity as to evade even an attempt at pursuit. 

On joining his troops at Vishalgurh, he marchea straight to Bajapoor 
A n issn T coast, where he appeared a few hours after the 

A. u, lb u. an. j^jg being in the neighbourhood of the capital had 

been received. He levied a contribution from Bajapoor, possessed himself 
of Dabul and its dependencies, acquired considerable booty, and safely 
conveyed it to Bajgurh. 

7he destruction of Afzool Khan and his army, the capture of Panalla, 
the defeat of Boostum Zuman, and, above all, the appearance of Sivajee 
at the gates of the capital, created such an alarm at Beejapoor that even 
faction amongst the nobles was in some measure allayed ; but, as it was 
difficult to assign the precedency to any one in particular, it was suggested 
tl^t the king in person should take the field against him. This proposi- 
tion, however, was over-ruled, and a fit commander appeared in an 
Abyssinian officer, Seedee Johur, then commanding at Kurnoul, who had 
particularly distinguished himself on various service's in the Carnatic. 

Although he did not then rank among the nobility, his appointment 
excited less jealousy than if he had been one of either party ; but he did 
not long escape their envy. His army was twice as large as that lately 
commanded by Afzool Khan ; and Fazil Mohummud Khan, the son 
of Afzool Khan, who was anxious to avenge his father’s murder, 
volunteered to accompany him. It was determined to open the 
campaign by the siege of Panalla ; but before the march of the troops, 
Seedee Johur was dignified with the title of Sulabut Khan.j: Futih Khan, 

or an open villaae. The cultivators consider him their master who is in possession 
of the thtLnna . ; for this reason garrison does not convey the full meaning of thanna, 
and I have therefore been sometimes obliged to use it in preference to the English 
word. 

* Gurhee means a small, or sometimes a weak, fort. Buttees Serala is called a 
Gurhee, although it is a mud fort, extensive, but of no strength. 

Mahiatta MSS. A letter from the English factory at Bajapoor states that 
Boostum Zuman sent on a small party of his troops, under the son of Afzool Khan, 
and betrayed them into the hands of Sivajee ; but the intelligence then obtained by 
the factors, all of which they wrote off just as it was received, cannot be relied on ; 
indeed th^ frequently add that reports are so contradictory, they know not what to 
believe. Their letters, however, are very important for fixing dates ; and in corrobo- 
rating facts admitted by native authorities, mey are invaluable. 

1 Ihave retained his name of Seedee Johur ; but in all Beejapoor writings his name 
is henceforth changed to Sulabut Khan. The supposition of his being at all conuf^cted 
with the Seedees of Jinjeera is a mistake into which it would be very easy to account 
for Mr. Orme’s having fallen. 
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the Seedee, was prepared to attack Sivajee’s possessions in the Concati, 
on the advance of Seedee Johur ; and the Deshmookhs of Waree, whose 
fears prompted them to act vigorously, were directed to co<-dpera4i#;f or the 
same purpose. 

Sivajee, on the other hand, made arrangements for defending the 
Concan. Rugonath Punt was opposed to Futih Khan ; Abajee Sonedeo 
protected the fort and districts of Eallian Bheemree ; and Bajee Rao 
Phasalkur, the surnobut or commander-in-chief of the infantry, maintain- 
ed the war against the Sawunts of Waree. In the upper country, 
More Punt was charged with the care of Poorundhur, Singnrh, Pertabgurh, 
and the adjoining country. Sivajee esteeming Panalla a place of greater 
strength than it really was, imprudently resolved to defend it in person. 
He made no attempt to dispute the approach of the Beejapoor army ; 
» but as soon as they encamped in the neighbourhood of the 

fort, Netajee Palkur, with the horse, began to ravage the 
surrounding country, to cut off their supplies, to avoid encountering their 
cavalry, but to harass them by night attacks, in which he was supported 
by the garrison. Parties of Mawulees under cover of the ravines 
approached the camp, sprung on ike besiegers sword in hand, where they 
found them unprepared, or threw rockets vmen they were discovered. 

In this manner they did great mischief, and, with little loss on their 
part, killed numbers of the Beejapoor troops. Seedee Johur ordered that 
no quarter should be given to men who practised such warfare. He 
personally headed the attacks, drove in the whole of the outposts, closely 
invested the place, and for several months, in the worst season of the 
year, persevered in vigorous efforts to reduce it. 

Tlie war was likewise actively prosecuted in the Concan. The Seedee, 
by means of his fleet, having made several successful descents on different 
parts of the coast, had gained some advantages over his opponent, 
Rugonath Punt ; and Bajee Rao Phasalkur, one of Sivajee’s earliest 
followers, fought a drawn battle with Kye Sawunt of Waree, in which 
both commanders were slain. 

. The siege of Panalla had lasted four months ; the place was still tenable, 
« . , but every avenue was vigilantly guarded, and Sivajee saw 

* the fault he had committed in allowing himself to be shut 
up in a manner which effectually obstructed all communication, and 
prevented his either knowing or directing affairs in other parts of the 
country. To extricate himself from this dilemma required address and 
boldness. 


^ The besiegers were in high hopes, and exceedingly alert. Sivajee first 
endeavoured to throw them off their guard. He began his scheme by 
proposals for surrendering ; negociations were commenced, and Sivajee, 
who well knew that be could trust Seedee Johur* on receiving his promise 
not to molest him, came down, slightly attended, to one of the batteries, 
where he was met by Seedee Johur, and soon made him believe that he 
intended to submit. All firing ceased, and everything was adjusted, except 
a few trifling points artfully reserved by Sivajee till next morning ; and 
in the meantime, as the evening closed, he was permitted to return to 
the fort, which the whole army, now lulled into security, considered as if 
in their possession. 

But in the darkness of night, Sivajee, with a chosen band of MsCwulees, 


* The Seedees, in general, have in the present day a high chaxact^ ameng the 
Mahrattas for fidelity to their promise. 

11 
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descaided the hill, passed the unsuspecting guards, and was on full mar^ 'i 
towards Rangna before his flight was suspected. When discovered, Fazil ' 
Mohummud Khan, and Seedee Uzeez, the son of Seedee Johur, pursued 
him with the cavalry, followed by infantry. They did not overtake 
him till the morning was far advanced, and he was entering a 
ghaut within six miles of Rangna. To cover his retreat, Sivajee 
stationed a party of Mawulees in the pass, and confided the 
command to his former enemy, Bajee Purvoe, Deshpandya of 
Hurdus Mawul, desiring him to maintain the post until a signal of five 
guns announced the arrival of the main body at the fort The Deshpandya 
was worthy of the honourable trust : the cavalry, in attempting to 
advance, were driven back ; and on the arrival of the infantry, two suc- 
cessive assaults with fresh troops were gallantly repulsed. About noon a 
third party of infantry, headed by the son of Afzool Khan, advanced in a 
most determined manner. Their attack was desperate, and the brave 
defenders, after the loss of half their numbers, amongst whom was the 
gallant Deshpandya, were at last obliged to retreat, but not without 
effecting their object. Bajee Purvoe heard the signal guns before he fell, 
and died expressing his satisfaction. The Mawulees proved their regard 
for him, as well as their own steadiness, by bearing off his body in the 
face of their numerous pursuers. 

Fazil Khan advanced and halted at Rangna : but Seedee Johur’s plans 
were completely disconcerted. He hesitated whether to proceed to Rangna 
or to continue the siege of Pan alia. Ali Adil Shah, disappointed in his hopes 
and impetuous in his disposition, was easily induced to believe that 
Seedee Johur had been bribed by Sivajee. The king accused him of this, 
and Seedee Johur, equally disposed to anger, and now in a state of irrita- 
tion, denied the charge in terms which were construed into disrespect and 
J 1661 disloyalty. Ali Adil Shah took the field in person, and 
’ marched to Kurar. All the district authorities in the 
neighbourhood, some of whom had submitted to Sivajee, attended in the 
royal camp for the purpose of tendering their adherence. Seedee Johur 
apologized to the king ; but dreading the malice of the courtiers, excused 
himself from coming to camp, and withdrew towards Kurnoul, the place 
of his government and jagheer. 

The king again invested Panalla, of which, as well as of Pawungurh, 
he obtained possession. The whole of the forts in the neighbourhood 
taken by Sivajee during the former year, excepting Rangna and Vishal- 
gurh, likewise submitted. The setting in of the monsoon induced the 
king to withdraw from the neighbourhood of the Syhadree range, and 
encamp at Chimulgay, on the banks of the Kistna. 

Sivajee in the meantime, although he made no attempt to oppose the 
king’s army, did not remain inactive. In the beginning of the year he 
again appeared before Rajapoor, which he took and plundered. On this 
occasion the English sustained some loss, and several of their factors were 
seized and confined in a hill fort for two years, on an accusation, never 
substantiated, of having assisted Seedee Johur with mortars and shells at 
the siege of Panalla.^ On the reduction of Rajapoor, Sivajee attacked 
the possessions of the Mahratta polygar Dul wey. Sringarpoor, his capital, 
was surprised and taken ; but Dulwey continued to resist, until he was 

Mahratta MSS., Beejapoor MSS., and English Records. The unfortunate Eng- 
lishmen were not finally released without paying a ransom. There appears to have 
been some reason for Sivajee's suspicion, though the fact was never fully ascertaiued. 
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killed in an action where Sivajee in person commanded against him. 
Neither this conquest nor that of Jowlee were viewed throughout the 
country with the same favour as his successes against the Mahacmedans ; 
and although the present advantage was not acquired by any atrocious 
deed, such as disgraced several of Sivajee^s successes, yet some of the most 
respectable Hindoos of Sringarpwor preferred emigrating to the territory 
of the Seedee» to residing under tne government of the conqueror. It 
required all Sivajee^s address to persuade them to return, and he only 
effected it by gaining over a family named Soorway, the members of 
which had been principal managers under Dulwey. Sivajee, to obliterate 
this odium, and to make amends for his past conduct, assumed a greater 
regard for the forms enjoined by the Hindoo faith, to which he was pro- 
bably induced as much from superstition as from policy. Precluded, by 
the situation of the celebrated temple of Dewee Bhowanee at Tooljapoor, 
from paying his devotions there, he this year, during the rains, dedicated 
a temple to that deity with great solemnity in the fort of Pertabgurh. 
His religious observances from this period became exceedingly rigid ; 
he chose the celebrated Ramdass Swamy as his Mahapooroosh, or spiritual 
guide, and aspired to a high character for sanctity. 

But the devotions in which be was engaged did not impede the activity 
of his troops. During the rains his whole strength was directed against 
Futih Khan ; and although his operations were much obstructed by the 
weather, he drove back the troops of the Seedee, and had captured Dhunda 
Rajepoor before the season was sufficiently open to enable the Beejapoor 
government, or the Deshmookhs of Waree, to relieve the place. He 
opened batteries against Jinjeera ; but* a want of guns, and of men who 
could use them with effect, prevented his making any impression on the 
works ; and he was soon called away to oppose an expected attack from 
Beejapoor.^ 

During Ali Adil Shah^s stay at Chimulgay, he sent several persons to 
Seedee Johur, assuring him of a favourable reception. He was at last 
prevailed upon to pay his respects at the royal camp, where he was 
received with every mark of civility and distinction ; but as Ali Ad3 
Shah was much under the influence of Ibrahim Khan, his personal enemy, 
Seedee Johur doubted the king's sincerity, and embraced the earliest 
opportunity of returning to his jagheer. There were at this time several 
petty rebellions in the northern part of the Carnatic, and as the king's 
first intention was to prosecute the war against Sivajee, Seedee Johur was 
commissioned to suppress them ; but as he showed no readiness to com- 
ply, it was supposed he secretly aided the insurgents, and that he was 
- even connected with Sivajee. 

In consequence of this state of affairs, the king’s advisers were divided 
in opinion whether to direct their principal efforts to the prosecution of 
the war against Sivajee, or to re-establish order in the Carnatic. During 
their indecision the Deshmookhs of Waree sent proposals for reducing 
Sivajee, provided they were properly supported. It was therefore deter- 
> mined that the king should march into the Caniatic, whilst Baldole ELhan 
and Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodbole were directed to prepare an army to 
co-operate with the Sawnnts against ^vajee. The king marched, and the 
troops destined for the latter service were assembling, when Bajee Ghore- 
puray, for some purpose of preparation, proceeded to his jagheer. Sivajee, 
who had early intelligence of all that took place, and who had returned 


* MahrattaMSS^ 
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to Vishalguth, no sooner heard of Ghorepuray’s being at Ml foodliole, 
entirely off his guard, than he chose this moment for anticipati, iing the 
attack, and avenging his father’s wrongs. He made a rapid march arsn^ross 
' the country, surprised and killed Ghorepuray with most of his relatftakfe'^ns 
and followers, plundered Moodhole, left it in flames, and returned ta > 
Vishalgurh with the greatest expedition. 

Khowaus Khan was appointed to re-place Ghorepuray as second-in-com- 
mand to Bahlole Khan ; and the array had advanced as far as the passes into 
the Concan, when they were recalled to reinforce the anny in the Carnatic. 

The king found it necessary to reduce Raichore and Toorgul ; both 
A n 1662 made an obstinate resistance, and Ali Adil Shah 

A,v,i . evinced great personal bravery in the attacks. 

» Seedee Johur at first did not act decidedly as a rebel ; but as he foresaw 
the danger of putting himself again in the power of a sovereign who 
suspected him, he at last determined openly to oppose the king. He 
chose an opportunity of attacking the troops of Joojhar Rao Ghatgay and 
the Naik of Phultun, when they were separated from the rest of the king’s 
camp by the Toongbuddra river. They were at first thrown into confu- 
sion, and foil back on the camp in great disorder, but on being reinforced 
by Bahlole Khan, and on recovering from their panic, they retrieved their 
discomfiture by following up and routing the troops that had attacked 
them. Seedee Johur maintained the war a very short time, owing to the 
treachery of his followers, by whom he was put to death in order to 
secure their own pardon. The king extended forgiveness to his son ; and 
sometime after, by the advice of his minister Abdool Mohummud, who 
succeeded Ibrahim Khan,^ Seedee Uzeez was received into favour. But 
the suppression of this rebellion did not re-establish order ; the refractory 
wore numerous, and the war was long protracted. After two whole years 
spent in different parts of the Carnatic, the campaign was ended by 
enforcing tribute from the Soonda Raja ; and Ali Adil Shah returned to 
Beejapoor, having only partially accomplished his object.f 

The employment of the whole force in the Carnatic proved in many 
respects of the utmost consequence to Sivajee. He had, on the whole, lost 
considerably by the campaign of the former season ; but he soon recovered 
more than an equivalent. As soon as Bahlole Khan and Khowaus Khan 
were recalled, Sivajee attacked the Deshmookhs of Waree, who, thus im- 
prudently left to their fate, scarcely offered resistance : their territory was 
speedily occupied, and the Sawunts, accompanied by Ram Dulwey, a near 
relation of the late polygar of Sringarpoor, fled^to Goa for protection, 
where they were at first received ; but the Portuguese, very different from 
those of their nation, who so greatly distinguished themselves a century 
before, were intimidated by the threats of Sivajee, and forced the fugitives 
to quit the place. 

The Sawunts, abandoned by their government, and driven from Goa, 
threw themselves on the clemency of Sivajee, by whom their deshmookhee 
rights were restored, and they afterwards became faithful servants.^ Ram 
Dulwey likewise joined Sivajee ; and although his relations were some- 
times troublesome, Sivajee might reckon the resources of the southern part 
of the Concan, and the services of some good infantry and officera, at his 
disposal. 


* Ibrahim Khan accompanied the king^s mother to Mecca — ^the usual resort of 
displaced Mahomedan ministers, as Benares is of Bramins under similar circumstances. 

t Beejapoor MSS. The campaign of Ali Adil Shah in the Carnatic is celebrated by 
Nusserut in his Ali Namu, already mentioned. 
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Sivajee, however, kept his own garrisons in the territory of the Sawunts,^ 
and drew their infantry to distant quarters. He likewise built Bairee and 
Sindeedroog, or Malwan, and having seen the advantage which the Seedee 
derived from his fleet, he used great exertions to fit out a marine. He 
rebuilt or strengthened Kolabah, repaired Sevemdroog and Viziadroog,t 
and prepared vessels at all these places. His principal dep6t was the 
harbour of Kolabah, 20 miles south of Bombay. He gave the command 
of his fleet to two persons, named Dureea Sagur and Mynak Bundaree, 
and soon began to commit acts of piracy. The Portuguese, in order to 
prevent the ravages of the Mahratta fleet, sent an ambassador to Sivajee, 
who readily promised to refrain from molesting them, on condition of 
being supplied with some guns and warlike stores, to which they con- 
sented ; and the demand, as might have been expected, was very 
frequently renewed. J 

After the Sawunts were reduced, the minister of Ali Adil Shah, Abdool 
Mohummud, entered into a secret compact with Sivajee.§ The particulars 
of this agreement, or the means by which it was brought about, are totally 
unknown ; but it is not improbable that it may have been effected through 
the intervention of Shahjee. It is certain that about this period, ShaJijee, 
who had been delighted with the exploit of his son against the treacherous 
Ghorepuray, came from the Carnatic, accompanied by his other son, Ven- 
kajee, and visited Sivajee, with the consent and approbation of his own 
government. Sivajee treated his father with the greatest distinction, and, 
on hearing of his approach, according to Mahratta notions of profound 
respect, went several miles to meet liim, dismounted from his horse, and 
saluted him with the obeisance due by a servant to his sovereign ; insisted 
on walking by the side of his father^s palanquin, and would not sit in his 
presence until repeatedly commanded. After some weeks spent in convi- 
viality, and visiting various parts of Sivajee’s territory, Shahjee, highly 
gratified, returned to Beejapoor, the bearer of presents from Sivajee to the 
king ; J and, what strengthens the supposition of Shahjee’s having been the 
mediator, hostilities from that time were suspended between Sivajee and 
Beejapoor during the life of Shahjee ; nor, when they were renewed, was 
Sivajee the aggressor. 

It is an opinion of some of the Mahrattas that it was by Shahjee’s advice' 
that Sivajee changed his principal residence from Eajgurh to Rairee. It 
is certain that he at this time changed the name of the latter to Raigurh ; 
and Abajee Sonedeo was instructed to commence erecting a complete set 
of public buildings within the fort, with accommodation for the different 
officers and departments of his immediate government — a work which was 
not completed for several years : considerable labour was also, for some 
time, used in strengthening the natural defences of the mountain, fur 
the purpose of rendering it impregnable. 

Sivajee now possessed the whole of the continent of the Concan, from 
Kallian to Goa, a length of coast about four degrees of latitude ; and the 
Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from the Beema to the Warna, a distance of about 
160 English miles. His territory at its greatest breadth, or between Sopa 
and Jinjeera, did not exceed 100 English miles. He had an army pro- 
portionally much larger than the size of his territory; but when we 
consider the predatory means he took for supporting it, the number, when 
stated at AO, 000 foot and 7,000 horse, is probably not exa^erated. His 
power was formidable, and the truce with Beejapoor gave him an oppor- 
tunity of directing it against the Moghuls. 

♦ The territory generally is now called Sawunt-Waree. 

t Or Gheriah. } Mahratta MSS. § Beejapoor MSS. 
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FROM A. D. 1662 TO A. D. 1667. 

Swajee attacJcs the Moghul poBseesionB, — ShaiBteh Khan is sent against him, 
— occupies Poona, besieges and takes Chahun. — Raja Jeswwnt Sing, of 
Joudpoor, sent to reinforce Shaisteh Khan. — Netajee Palhur is sur- 
prised and wounded, hut escapes, — Sivajee performs an adventurous 
exploit. — Shaisteh Khan is recalled. — Sultan Mauzum is appointed to the 
Deccan, with Jeswunt Sing as second-in-command. — Sivajee plunders 
Surat. — Death of Shahjee. — Sivajee assumes the title of raja, and strikes 
coins in his own mime, — his fleet makes prize of some Moghul ships 
hound to the Red Sea^ and plunders the pilgrims proceeding to Mecca ; 
— plunders A hmednugur ; — makes a descent on the coast, and plunders 
Barcelore. — Raja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan come against him unex- 
pectedly. — Aurungzehe's views and policy in regard to the Deccan . — 
Progress of Jey Sing. — Sivajee in alarm and perplexity. — Siege and 
defence of Poorundhur. — Sivajee’s submission. — Remarkable convention 
of Poorundhur. — War with Beejapoor. — Sivajee and V&nkajee opposed 
to each other. — Sivajee repairs to Delhi, — is placed in confinement by 
Aumngzebe, — effects his escape, and returns to the Deccan.—- Jey Sing's 
progress, — is obliged to raise the siege of Beejapoor, and retreat, — is 
superseded by Sultan Mauzum, and dies on his return towards Delhi. 

Since the departure of Aurungzcbe, Sivajee had been so much occupied 
A. D 1662 Beejapoor, that he was not only unable to 

' ‘ take advantage of the events passing in Hindoostan, but 

in May 1661, when the Moghuls possessed themselves of Kallian Bheemree, 
Sivajee was not in a condition to resent the aggression. He now, how- 
ever, prepared a large force — the infantry under Moro Punt, and the 
horse headed by Netajee Palkur, The former during the rains possessed 
himself of several strongholds north of Joonere, but there is no satisfactory 
account of the particulars. Netajee Palkur, as soon as the state of the 
roads permitted, ravaged the Moghul districts without mercy ; he was 
ordered to plunder the villages and levy contributions from the towns ; 
but he even exceeded these orders, swept the country to the environs of 
Aurungabad, spread terror in all directions, and by moving rapidly from 
one direction to another, returned safe and unopposed to Poona. 

Shaisteh Khan,® who with the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah had been 
appointed to succeed the prince Sultan Mauzum, as viceroy of the Deccan, 
was ordered by the emperor to punish this daring incursion, to carry the 
war into Sivajee’s territory, and to reduce his forts. 

* Maternal unole of Aurungzebe, and nephew of the celebrated Noor Mhal, 
name is probably more generally known at present from Mr. Moore’s Lalla Rr^kh 
than from the history of India. The fact of our being indebted to Noor chan’s 
mother for the discovery of utter of roses, is gravely recorded by the historiapf Khafee 
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Shaisteh Khan accordingly inarched from Aurangabad with a great 
force, and pursuing the high road by Ahiueddugur and Pairgaom, turned 
from the latter place westward towards Poona. On his route he sent a 
detachment to take possession of Sopa, and pitched on Jadow Rao, 
Deshmookh of Sindkheir, Sivajee’s relation, to occupy the districts.*^ 
Sivajee, on the approach of the Moghul army, left R^jgurh, and made 
Singurh his principal residence. Shaisteh Khan took Poona, and sent 
out strong detachments to occupy the Katruje Ghaut and the village of 
Sewapoor. Parties were also detached to reconnoitre the forts ; and as 
Chakun lay between him and Joonere, which was inconvenient, and as 
he expected that so small a place would surrender on the first summons, 
he moved against it with the main body of his army ; but Phirungajee 
Niirsalla, who had remained in command of Chakun since the year 164fi, 
refused to surrender, and made an excellent defence. Chakun held out 
against the Moghul army for nearly two months. At last, on the fifty -sixth 
day of the siege, a mine having been sprung under the north-east bastion, 
a very large practicable breach was made, and many of the garrison were 
killed by the explosion. The Moghuls being prepared for the assault, 
rushed forward, but were met by the remains of the garrison, headed by 
their gallant havildar, in the breft(^, which was so well defended that 
the assailants could make no im|mi^on. The besieged maintained their 
post till night-fall, when the attack ceased, and in the morning Phinm- 
gajee Nursalla capitulated. Shaisteh Khan, in admiration of his conduct, 
treated him with great respect, and made him considerable o^rs if he 
would enter the imperial service, but Nursalla did not disgrace the fame 
he had acquired by accepting them ; Shaisteh Khan dismissed him with 
honour, and he rejoined Sivajee, by whom he was commended and 
rewarded. 

The Moghuls, by their own account, lost 900 in killed and wounded 
before Chakun, which, considering the length and obstinate nature of 
the defence, does not appear a great number ; but Shaisteh Khan became 

A D 1663 impressed with an idea of the insurmountable diflBculty 
* ’ ’of reducing the hill forts Aurungzebe, on the contrary, 
considered their reduction a matter of easy accomplishment ; and long 
after this period continued to entertain the greatest contempt for the 
Mahrattas as enemies. Baja J eswunt Sing, the liajpoot prince of Joudpoor, 
Was however ordered to join the Khan with a large reinforcement. The 
fair season was far advanced before his arrival, and the whole army lay 
inactive in the neighbourhood of Poona, whilst Netajee Palkur again 
appeared about Ahmednugur and Aurungabad, burning and plundering 
the districts, f 

A party was immediately detached to intercept him, and on this occasion 
succeeded in surprising and killing several of his men. They afterwards 
continued the pursuit ; Netajee was himself wounded, and it was supposed 
he would have been taken, had not the Beejapoor general, Boostum 
Zuman, favoured his escape.^ 

Shaisteh Khan, in the mean time, had taken up his abode in the town 
of Poona, and had fixed his residence in the house built by Dadajee 
Konedeo.§ From Sivajee’s being in the neighbourhood, of whose character 
«for stratagem he was well aware, the Khan took many of those precautions 
which frequently invite' what they are intended to prevent. No armed 


* Khaf ee Khan. 

X Mahratta MSS. and English Records. 


t MahratU MSS., Khafee Khan. 

§ MahrattoMSS. 
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Mahratta was permitted to enter Poona without a passport, and no Mah- 
ratta horsemen wem entertained excepting under such chiefs^ of their own 
as held their lands from the emperor. 

Sivajee, watchful of all that passed, resolved to surprise the Khan, and 
sent two Bramins to make such arrangements as were necessary to gain 
admission. When his preparations were complete, Sivajee left Singurh 
one evening in the month of April, f a little after sunset, at the head of a 
considerable body of infantry, whom he posted in small parties along the 
road, but Yessjee Kunk, Tannajee Moloosray, and 25 Mawulees were all 
that entered.^ His emissaries§ had gained a Mahratta foot-soldier in the 
Khan’s service, who, on pretence of celebrating a marriage, obtained per- 
mission to beat through the town with the noisy instruments used on such 
occasions, and also for some of his companions, who always carry their arms, 
to join in the procession. Poona being an open town, Sivajee with his 
party, favoured by the contrivance of his emissaries, easily slipped undis- 
covered into the crowd, and joined in the moving assemblage. 

When all was quiet, Sivajee and his companions, familiar with every 
avenue and every accessible part of the Khan’s residence, proceeded with 
a few pick- axes to the cook-room, above which there was a window slightly 
built up. Through this place they soon made themselves a passage, but 
not without alarming some of the women of the Khan’s family, who im- 
mediately ran and awoke their master. Shaisteh Khan was hurrying out, 
and in the act of lowering himself from a window, when he received a 
blow on y^e hand which cut of^ one of his fingers. He was fortunate in 
escaping without further injury, as his son Abdool Futih Khan and most 
of the guard at his house were killed. 

Sivajee and his men retired before it was possible to intercept them, and 
gradually collected their parties on their route to Singurh. When they 
got to the distance of three or four miles, they lighted torches, previously 
prepared, to occasion deception as to their numbers, and to express their 
defiance and derision. In this manner they ascended to the fort in view 
of the Moghul camp, from which they might be distinctly seen. 

No action of Sivajee’s is now talked of with greater exultation among 
his countrymen than this exploit ; to complete the triumph, a body of 
Moghuls came gallopping towards Singurh next morning, and were permit- 
ted to approach close to the fort, which they did in a vaunting manner, 
beating their kettle-drums and brandishing their swords, when the guns 
opening upon them, they retired in the greatest confusion. Kurtojee 
Goozur, who commanded a party of Sivajee’s horse, left in the neighbour- 
hood by Netajee Palkur, took this opportunity of falling upon them, which 
he did so unexpectedly as to complete their flight and disgrace J This is 
the first time we find the Moghul cavalry pursued by the Mahrattas. Kar- 
tojee Goozur, encouraged by his success, cut off several small parties, and 
obliged the Moghuls to strengthen their outposts. 

Trifling reverses contributed to dishearten Shaisteh Khan in his present 
state of grief and mortification. Instead of acting with the spirit that 
became an officer, he accused Jeswunt Sing of neglect, complained of the 

♦ Khafee Khan. 

t Mahratta MSS., and letter from the English factors, then prisoners at large in 
Bajapoor, dated 12th April 1663. 

I Mahratta MSS. 

I The means his emissaries took to obtain him admission is omitted in the Mahratta 
MSS^ but Khafee Khan’s account bears every mark of probability. It is also confirm- 
ed by Gatroiu 
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state of his army, and wrote to the emperor stating suspicions of Jeswunt 
Sing’s having been bribed by Sivajee. Aurungzebe was preparing for a 
journey to Kashmeer when news of the Khan’s disaster, and the want of 
union between him and Jeswunt Sin^, reached Delhi. He at first recalled 
both the principal officers, and appointed Sultan Mauzum viceroy of the 
Deccan ; but he afterwards conferred the govenUnent of Bengal on Shaisteh 
Khan, and directed Jeswunt Sing to remain as second-in-command under 
the prince. * 

Jeswunt Sing made a feeble attempt to invest Singurh, but he did not 
prosecute the siege. Strong detachments were left at Chakun* and 
Joonere, whilst the main body of the army retired to Aurungabad. 

Sivajee, who always spread false reports of his intentions, assembled an 
army in the neighbourhood of Kallian, and another near Dhunda Baje- 
poor, and gave out that he meant to attack the Portuguese at Bassein and 
Choule, or make a grand effort to reduce the Seedee. But his real design 
was on Surat, at that time one of the richest cities in India, and Byherjee 
Naik, a famous spy in his service, was already on the spot making such 
preparatory observations as were necessary. On pretence of paying his 
respects at a temple near NaSsuck, and of visiting the forts lately taken 
by Moro Trimmul, Sivajee proceeded to the northward ; but when supposed 
A. D engaged in devotions, he made a rapid march with 

January 6.* 4,000 horse towards Surat, which he surprised, and having 

^ * systematically plundered it for six days of great riches, 
he leisurely conveyed his booty unmolested to Raigurh, which, being now 
completed, became the future seat of Iiis government. The plunder of 
Surat was great, and it would have been more considerable had the 
English and Dutch factories fallen into his power, but they stood on the 
defensive, and the English in particular behaved so manfully, that they 
not only saved their own property, but a part of that of the citizens : Sir 
George Oxenden was then chief or governor at Surat, t' 

On Sivajee’s return he heard of the death of his father, which happened 
by an accidental fall from his horse, when hunting, J in January 1664, at 
the village of Buswuputtum, on the banks of the Toongbuddra, near 
Bednore, where he had joined the Beejapoor army to assist in reducing 
some refractory zumeendars. 

Shahjee possessed at his death, not only the districts originally con- 
ferred upon him in jagheer by the Beejapoor government, but the fort of 


* It was about this time, when the army had retired, that Sivajee, having gone to 
hear a Kutha by Tookaram, in the town of Poona, narrowly escaped bmng made 
prisoner by the garrison of Chakun. The Mahratta MSS. particularly menuon the 
miraculous inteiierence of the god Pandoorang, by whom he was saved. 

t The sack of Surat on this occasion is most minutely described in the Records of 
the English factory, now in the East India House. In consequence of their generous 
defence of the property of others, Aurungzebe granted to the English a pen^etual 
exemption from a portion of the customs exacted from the traders of other nations at 
Surat. During the time the Mahrattas were plundering the town, Sivajee remained 
outside. ^ A^ person named Smith, an Englishman, was taken prisoner and carried 
before Sivajee, whom he represented as seated in a tent, ordering heads and hands te 
be chopped off, in cases where persons were supposed to be conce^ng their wealth. 

The walls of Surat, up to this period, were of mud. They were now ordered to be 
built of brick. Thevenot, who was at Surat in the early part of 1666, menUons that 
they were then in progress. 

t Some Mahrattas, very old men, join in all sorts of hunting ; the present Jan Rao 
Naik Nimbalkur must be nearly as old as Shabjee was, and is still a keen sportsman. 

12 
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Arnee, Porto Novo,^ and the territory of Tanjore.t He continued in 
ol^dience to Ali Adil Shah, who seems to hdve allowed him to retain his 
new acquisitions unquestioned. 

^me days were spent by Sivajee in the observance of the usual 
obsequies, which he performed at Singurh, where he remained for some 
time, and afterwards came to Baigurh. He spent some months revising 
and arranging the departments and affairs of his government, assisted by 
his principal officers ; and on this occasion, first assumed the title of 
raja, and struck coins in his own name. 

Netajee Palkur regularly returned at the commencement of the 
rains, and was almost invariably successful. Sivajee’s fleet had also 
succeeded in making considerable captures. Amongst others, they 
took some Moghul ships bound to Mocha, and exacted ransoms from all 
the rich pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of their prophet. In the 
month of August, Sivajee in person surprised and plundered the Pettah 
of Ahmednugur, and carried his depredations to the vicinity of Aurunga- 
bad. During his absence the Beejapoor army, stationed at Panalla under 
the command of two generals, broke the truce, made a vigorous effort for 
the recovery of the Concan, and had retaken several places, when Sivajee, 
who, ad the English records of the period observe, seemed to be everywhere 
^ , and prepared for every emergency, appeared in the field 

uctooer. ^ large force, with which he gave them 

battle, and defeated them with great slaughter.^ Vingorla, the 
inhabitants of which seem to have risen on his garrison, Sivajee burnt to 
the ^ound, and hastened back to Singurh to watch the motions of the 
Moghuls, from whom he apprehended an attack, as they had sent a strong 
A D 1666 reinforcement to a camp formed at Joonere. But having 
■ * ’ discovered that they did not intend to act on the offensive, 

he sent off a part of his horse to plunder in the Beejapoor territory, soutli 
of the Kistna, and immediately devised a new enterprize. Preparatory 
to its execution he caused it to be believed that he had a design of 
j, , surprising the Moghul camp. Whilst this report was 

e ruary. current, he secretly drew together a large fleet,§ suddenly 

set off for the coast, embarked from Mai wan, made a descent on the rich 
town of Barcelore, about 130 miles below Goa, and sailed back as far as 
Gocurn with 4,000 men, before it was fully ascertained that he had 
quitted his capital. There, having dismissed the greater part of his fleet, 
he paid his devotions at a temple in the neighbourhood, and afterwards, 
having divided his troops into parties, scoured the whole country, and 
acquired immense booty from several of the rich mercantile towns in that 
neighbourhood ; Carwar stood on the defensive, and Sivajee had only time 


* The English Records mention the capture of Porto Novo by Shahiee in July 
1661. 

t All the Mahratte MSS. state the conquest to have been made by Shahjee. No 
Mimrattas or Bramins, conversant with their own histo^, seem to think otnerffise ; 
the doubt seems to have arisen in the neighbourhood of Tanjore, and it wasnaturid to 
have done so, owing to the apprehension which the Tanjore raja must have entertained 
of being called to account for half his revenue ; proofs, however, of what is stated 
will ultimately appear. 

X The English factors at Carwar and Rajapoor mention that 6,000 of the Beejapoor 
troops were killed. 

I According to a letter from the Carwar factory, this fleet consisted of 85 frigates 
and 3 neat ships. By the frigates are probably meant the small vessels with one 
mast, uom 30 to 150 tons burthen, common on the Malabar coast ; and by the great 
ships, three-masted vessels. 
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to exact a contribution ;• after which, having despatched Ijiis troops by 
land, he hastily re-embarked on his return to Eaigurh.f , 

On this voyage Sivajee was detained longer than he expected, a strong 
gale drove him down the coast, and the north-west winds prevented his 
return for many days. This delay was one of several circumstances by 
which his tutelary goddess is said to have shown her displeasure at 
this expedition, — the only naval enterprise on which he in person embarked. 

But a more serious cause of uneasiness than the inconveniences of ad- 
verse winds and sea-sickness awaited the return of Sivajee ; which was no 
less than the approach of a very formidable army under two officers of 
note — Mirza Raja Jey Sing, a Rajpoot prince,, and Dilere Khan, an Afghan. 

On first view it appears extraordinary that Aurungzebe, after what had 
occurred, did not prosecute the war against Sivajee with greater vigour ; 
but his own insecurity, the apprehensions of a usurper, especially during 
his father’s life-time, and the natural distrust of a jealous disposition, 
sufficiently account for the delay, independent of discussions with the 
court of Persia, his ultimate views of subjugating the whole Deccan at 
once, and the contempt he entertained for “ the mountain rat,” as it is 
saidj he affected to style Sivajee. 

The assumption of the title of raja, the privilege of coining, the nu- 
merous aggressions committed, or even the plunder of Surat, did not call 
forth the resentment of Aurungzebe so forcibly as robbing the holy pil- 
grims proceeding to Mecca ; and the religious zeal which he professed de- 
manded an exertion of his power to punish the author of outrages as sacri- 
legious to his faith as insulting to his empire. 

Mirza Raja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan had both, in the 
first instance, declared for the cause of Dara, but were subsequently won 
over by Aurungzebe, to whom they performed essential services. The 
emperor never placed entire confidence in Jey Sing, and he was suspicious 
of Dilere Khan owing to his former conduct, to the bold daring character 
of the man, and to his great influence with his countrymen, of whom 
there were a great* number in the imperial service. On the distant 
employment to which they were about to proceed, among a people and in 
a country familiar to Aurungzebe, but where they were strangers, their 
services and that of their adherents could be safely used in reducing 
Sivajee, and exacting arrears of tribute from Beejapoor. As that govern- 
ment became more and more indigent, this demand was always an excuse 
for hostilities. In the present instance it afforded convenient occupation 
for two men whom Aurungzebe doubted, and weakened a kingdom intended 
to be annexed to the empire. Aurungzebe, although he must have been 
aware that Jey Sing’s means were inadequate, gave him a commission 
to conquer Beejapoor after Sivajee should be subdued. He had not 
sufficient confidence in any one to trust him with a sufficient force, and 
his policy, from the time he became emperor, seems to have been to shake 
the Deccan states so effectually that he could overturn them when it 
suited his purpose. 

When this army marched, Ram Sing, the son of Baja Jey Sing, was 
directed iio reside at the emperor’s court, on pretence of doing his father 

* The English factory paid 1122. sterling of this contribution. 

t Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The former mention that Siviyee on this 
expedition acquired vast plunder at Hussnoor, the latter say at BaroelorOk The 
Mahrattas say tibat Hussnoor (vrith the situation of which I am unacquainted) is a 
town in Bardez, in the Goa territory, 
t Fryer. 
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honout, but in reality as a hostage for his conduct. It was so contrived 
thaf Jey Sing’s approach was not known to Sivajee when he embarked on 
his maritime expedition. The force crossed the Nerbuddah about the 
month of February. Jeswunt Sing and Stdtan Mauzuih were recalled, 
but Jey Sing took an opportunity of paying his respects to the prince at 
Aurungabad, and then marched on to Poona. He arrived there early in 
April, and no time was lost in commencing operations. He invested 
Poorundhur ; and leaving Dilere Khan to prosecute the siege, he himself 
blockaded Singurh, and pushed on his advanced parties as far as Rajgnrh. 

Sivajee had just returned from the coast on Jev Sing’s arrival, and 
hastened to Raigurh, where he for the first time called a consultation of 
all his principal people. Netajee Palkur, though it was a part of his duty 
to watch the motions of the enemy, was at a great distance with the 
main body of the cavalry, and Sivajee, although he probably then found 
it impolitic to displace him, never forgave the neglect.^ Kartojee Goozur 
had further opportunities of proving his activity ; but it was rather in 
eluding pursuit than in any particular success ; he however cut off several 
parties of foragers, and brought in constant intelligence. 

The great reputation of Raja Jey Sing,f the strength of his army, and 
the unexpected vigour of his attack, combined to create an unusual alarm 
and perplexity in Sivajee, which were perceptible in the consultations at 
Raigurh, and spread themselves amongst his chief officers. This indecision, 
according to the opinion of his countrymen anxious to deify him, was in 
consequence of a communication from the goddess Bhowanee, by whom 
Sivajee was warned in a dream that he could not prevail against this 
Hindoo prince ; and as Sivajee was not, as far as can be ascertained, 
materially reduced in any way, it is probable that superstition was one 
of the principal causes which influenced his conduct at this crisis. 

But the irresolution of the council at Raigurh did not affect the spirit 
of the garrison at Poorundhur. Bajee Purvoe,J a deshpandya of Mhar, 
was havildar of the fort, which was strongly garrisoned by Mawulees and 
Hetkurees. The deshpandya maintained his post 'with bravery and 
ability. He disputed every point of the approaches, but his outposts 
being driven in, Dilere Khan commenced mining a rock under one 
of the towers of the lower fort. The garrison made frequent sallies, and 
repeatedly drove off the miners, but they were at last firmly lodged under 
cover. After repeated failures they succeeded in shattering the rock 
and defences, so as to enable them to attempt an assault. § They had 
gained the lower fort, but whilst the garrison was retiring to the upper, 
the assailants, careless or insensible of the danger to which they exposed 
themselves, dispersed to plunder the houses ; when the Hetkuree marksmen, 
from above, opened a Are so destructive, that many of the assailants 

• Catron, from Manouchi’s MS., says Ketajee was bribed by Jey Sing, which, 
although not mentioned in the Mahratta MSS., is more than probable. 

f He was styled, from the name of his capital, raja of Ambhere, now better known 
by that of Jeypoor or Jeynuggur. He was probably grandfather to the celebrated 
astronomer Jey Sing, who succeeded to the principality in 1693. 

I He was no relation of the gallant Purvoe of the same name who covered Sivajee’s 
retreat from Panalla. 

§ The highest point of the mountain of Poorundhur is upwards of 1,700 feet from 
the plain immediately below ; there are two forts, an upper and lower, situated from 
300 to 400 feet below the summit ; the works, like most of the hill forts in that part 
of the country, are of perpendicular rock, and frequently weakened, rather than 
strengthened, by curtains and bastions tf masonry, by which the natural defences 
are generally surmounted. 
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sought shelter in evezy comer, and others ran outside to get under cover 
of me rock. At this moment the Mawulees, headed bv their commander, 
sallied out, attacked the Moghuls sword in hand, killed idl that opposed 
them, and drove them down the hill in view of Dilere Khan, who was 
seated on his elephant near the bottom, observing the progress of the 
assault. Seeing the flight of Us men, he bent his bow, cidled to a body 
of Patans about him to advance, and. rallving the fugitives, pushed 
forward his elephant ; but the garrison, like all Mahrattas daring in 
success, closed with his men, and even the hardy Afghans began to 
recoil from the swords of the Mawulees, when Pilere ^an, having 
marked the conspicuous conduct of their leader, with his own hand 
pierced him with an arrow and killed him on the spot. The whole of the 
garrison accompanying him instantly fled, nor stopped until they reached 
the upper fort. The Moghuls again took possession of the lower fort, 
but the fire from above obliged them to relinquish it. After this failure 
Dilere Khan, considering the northern face impregnable, determined on 
attempting to escalade Wujrgurh,® a small detached fort, situated on the 
north-east angle of Poorundhur, which commands a great part of its 
works. The attempt succeeded, and guns were brought up to breach the 
upper fort, but the rains had set in, and greatly retarded operations. The 
Moghul artillery was extremely bad, and, although they continued firing 
for weeks, little impression was made on the defences. The garrison, how- 
ever, became dispirited, and sent notice that they could hold out no longer. 
They would have evacuated the fort, but Sivajee particularly desired them 
to maintain the defence until he should send them an intimation to retire. 

Sivajee from the first had commenced negotiating and sending messages 
to Jey Sing, from whom he received assurances of favour : but the latter, 
who understood the character of his adversary, did not relax in his efEorts 
or preparations, and Sivajee now seriously reverted to his early plan of 
entering the Moghul Service, and relinquishing a part of his acquisitions. 

With this view he sent Bugonath Punt, Nya Shastree, to Jey Sing, who 
listened, answered, and agreed to some of Sivajee’s proposals ; but he put 
no trust in his sincerity, until the Bramin (Bugonath Punt) convinced him 
that Sivajee did not intend deception. Jey Sing then desired him to 
assure Sivajee, on the honour of a Bajpoot, that he might rely, not only on 
pardon, but on favour and protection from the emperor. Whilst this 
negotiation was pending, Sivajee moved from Baigurh to Pertabgurh, and 
afterwards to Jowlee ; for what purpose is unknown, but probably in or- 
der to conceal his real design from his own troops. With a slender retinue, 
j , Sivajee, in the month of July, crossed the mountains, and 

“ prodeeded straight to Jey Sing’s camp, where he announced 

himself as Sivajee Baja. Jey Sing sent a person to conduct him to his 
presence, and, on his approach, advanced from his tent, met, and embraced 
him. He seated him on his right hand, treated him with gi eat respect and 
kindness, and repeated the assurances sent by Bugonath Punt. After some 
conversation in the humblest strain on the part of Sivajee, he was permit* 
ted to retire to tents adjoining those of Jey Sing. Next day Sivajee went to 
visit Dilere Khan, who was still before Poorundhur, and now exceedingly 
mortified at his not being made privy to the negotiation. He threatened 
to persevere in reducing Poorundhur, and putting every man to the sword; 
this, however, was but a threat, and he was soothed and gratified by 
Sivajee’s presenting the keys of the gate with his own hand, and telling 

* Or Rooder Mahal, accordiDg to the Mahrattas. 
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him that all his forts and country were his, that he merely sought pardon, 
' that experience had convinced him of the folly of resisting such soldiers 
as Aurungzebe could boast of, and that he now only hoped to be enrolled 
among the servants of the empire. 

An armistice immediately took place as soon as Sivajee came into camp, 
and, after several conferences, the following were the terms of agreement 
entered into, subject to the approval of the emperor, but tho whole under 
the guarantee of Jey Sing, without which Sivajee would not have trusted 
his person in a Moghul army. As a preliminary article, Sivajee relin- 
quished whatever forts or territory he had taken from the Moghuls. Of 32 
forts taken or built by him, in the territory which had belonged to the 
Nizam Shahee government, he gave up 20 to Jey Sing, amongst which 
were Poorimdhur and Singurh. The whole of the districts dependent on 
those forts were ceded at the same time. 

The territory belonging to the remaining 12 forts,* estimated at one 
lakh of pagodas of annual revenue, and all the rest of his acquisitions were 
to form his jagheer, dependent on the emperor. His son Sumbhajee, 
then in his eighth year, was to receive a munsub of 6,000 horse ; but, the 
most remarkable part of this agreement was Sivajee’s proposal of being 
allowed certain assignments on Beejapoor, probably in lieu of his pre- 
tended hereditary claims in the Nizam Shahee territory, and ' as some re- 
compense for what he had ceded to the emperor. 

These assignments were estimated at five lakhs of pagodas, being a 
fourth and a tenth of the revenue, termed by him the chouth and surdesk- 
mookhecj of certain districts above the Ghauts ; the charge of collecting 
which he took upon himself. So eager was Sivajee to obtain tho imperial 
authority for this arrangement, that he offered, on condition of its being 
granted, to pay a peshkush of 40 lakhs of pagodas by instalments of three 
lakhs annually, and to maintain an additional body of troops. f 
Aurungzebe, in a long letter to Sivajee, distinctly confirms the substance 
of what is recorded by the Mahrattas to have taken place at the conven- 
tion of Poorundhur, enumerates the 12 forts, and promises a munsub of 

5.000 horse to Sivajee’s son. Aurungzebe’s letter does not specify chouth 
and surdeshmookhoe ; indeed, it is probable he did not comprehend their 
meaning or insidious tendency, but as he also had sinister views in his 
plan of undermining the government of Beejapoor, he agrees to Sivajee’s 
proposal, on condition of his accompanying Raja Jey Sing with his troops, 
exerting himself in the conquest of that state, and paying the first in- 
stalment of the promised peshkush. J 

According to his agreement, Sivajee, with a body of 2,000 horse and 

8.000 infantry, § co-operated with Jey Sing. The combined army march- 
ed about the month of November, and their first operations were directed 
against Bujajee Naik Nimbalkur, the relation of Sivajee and a jagheerdar 
of Beejapoor. Phultun was reduced, and the fort of Tattora escaladed by 
Sivajee’s Mawulees. All the fortified places were taken possession of 
in their route. 

♦ The twelve remaining forts were— 1, Rajgurh; 2, Toma ; *8, Rairee (Raigurh) ; 
4, Linganah ; 5, Mhargurh ; 6, Ballagurh ; 7, Gossala ; 8, Eeswaree ; 9, ralee ; 10, 
Bhoorup ; 11, Eoaree ; and 12, Oodedroog. 

t "l^his proposal on the part of Sivajee was sent to the emperor according to custom 
in the form of a petition ; and, at the snsrgestion of Jey Sing, Sivajee intimated his 
intention of visiting the emperor, by stating, in the most courtly strain, his desire 
to kisi the royal threshold. 

t Original letter. § Khafee Khan. 
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All Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but endeavoured to prevent the in« 
vasion by promises of settling the demands of the Moghuls ; Jey Sing, 
however, continued his advance, and met with little opposition until near 
Mungulwehra, where the Beejapoor horse first made their appearance, and 
acted with great activity and vigour. Abdool Mohummud, the prime 
minister, was the hhief commander of the Beejapoor troops ; the princi- 
pal officers were Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, Khowaus Khan, Seedee 
Uzeez (son of Seedee Johur), and Venkajee Raja Bhonslay, the half- 
brother of Sivajee. » 

The Mahratta horse in the service of Beejapoor fought with uncommon 
spirit on this service. Venkajee Raja, and Ruttajee Manay, Deshmookh of 
Muswar, were the most conspicuous.* 

On the side of the Moghuls, Sivajee and Netajee Palkur distinguished 
themselves, particularly on an occasion where they had the rear-guard.f 
They were also detached against several places of strength, which were 
reduced by Sivajee’s infantry. Aurungzebe, in consequence of these ser- 
vices, wrote Sivajee a letter, extolling his conduct, and sent him an ho- 
norary present as a mark of his regard in a subsequent letter he invit- 
ed him to court, promised to confer on him great rank and honours, and 
to permit him to return to the Deccan. J Intercourse had established mu- 
^ tual confidence between Sivajee and Jey Sing ; by the advice and on the 
' assurance of the latter, Sivajee resolved to visit Delhi, and despatched 
Rugonath Punt for the ostensible purpose of announcing his approach, but 
principally to gain some intelligence respecting characters and affairs at 
the imperial court.§ Sivajee ordered all his principal officers to meet him 
At Raigurh ; but whilst they were assembling, he visited the whole of his 
forts, gave the strictest injunctions to each of the officers in charge, and 
returned to the meeting at the capital. 

He there invested Moro Trimmul Pingley, Abajee Sonedeo, and 
- T) 1666 Annajee Dutto with full authority during his absence, and 
* * enjoined all persons to respect and obey their orders as if 

issued by himself. The territory was now greatly circumscribed ; in the 
Concan it extended from Choule to the neighbourhood of Fonda, and in 
the Ghaut-Mahta from the Neera river to Rangna. 

Sivajee, accompanied by his eldest son, Sumbhajee, set out for Delhi iu 
the beginning of March 1666, attended by 500 choice horse and 1,000 
MawiUees. On his arrival in the neighbourhood of Delhi, Ram Sing, the 
son of Raja Jey Sing, and another officer of inferior rank, were the only 
persons sent by Aurungzebe to meet him. 

This marked slight did not pass unobserved ; but Sivajee forbore notic- 
ing it till, on being admitted to an audience, and condescending to present 
a uuzzur,j| the place assigned to him was only amongst those who held 
the rank of 5,000. He could no longer suppress resentment at this indig- 
nity, and he expressed, in the hearing of those near him, who repeated 


Beejapoor MSS., confirmed by grants of land to Ruttajee Manay in consequence. 
The deeds are in possession of the family at Mnswar. 
t Khafee Khan. % Original letter. 

§The account of the proceedings for 1665 is partly from Khafee Khan, but princi- 
pally on the authority of Mahratta MSS. 

il J^uzur signifies a present ; an offering made by an inferior to a snperior in token 
of fealty, submission, congratulation, &c. There are a vast number of ceremonies and 
observances attendant both on the mode of presenting and of receiving nuzurs. Under 
the name of an offering, it is frequently a heavy exaction, imposed on appointment to 
office, or succession to rank and property. 
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his words to the emperor, the indignation he felt at such treatment. In 
consequence of this language, when the audience was ended, and Sivajee 
had retired to the dwelling assigned to him, it was intimated that the 
emperor for the future declined seeing him at court. Sivajee was justly 
alarmed at this communication, and after some delay, in order to ascertain 
the real intentions of Aurungzebe, he sent Rugonath Punt with a petition 
setting forth the reasons which had induced him to visit Delhi, the pro- 
mises and invitation of the emperor, the services he had rendered, the con- 
ditions to which Aurungzebe had subscribed, the readiness of Sivajee 
to fulfil his part of the agreement, and his assurance of affording every 
assistance to the imperial troops in reducing the Edil Shahee or Kootub 
Shahee states. If, however, the emperor did not choose to avail himself 
of his services, he only asked permission to return to his jagheer, as the air 
and water of Hindoostan were prejudicial to his own health, as well as to 
that of the other natives of the Deccan by whom he was accompanied. 
Aurungzebe’s answer was evasive ; and he shortly after directed the Kotwal 
of the city to place a guard over Sivaje*e’s house, to watch his person 
carefully, and never to allow him to quit his residence without a party res- 
ponsible for his safe custody. Sivajee remonstrated, and complained particu- 
larly of the hardship of detaining his people. Aurungzebe readily granted 
passports for their return to the Deccan, and now, probably, considered 
Sivajee completely in his power. But it is the characteristic of cunning to 
overreach itself, and, in the safe-conduct afforded to his friends, Sivajee 
exulted in the greater facility it afforded of effecting his own escape. 
Ram Sing was privy to his design, and, on account of the pledge given by 
his father, connived at it.^ The confinement of Sivajee was not so rigid 
as to prevent his paying visits. He frequently went to different nobles of 
the couH, sent them presents, and endeavoured to interest them in his 
favour. In this manner an intimacy sufficient for Sivajee’s purpose having 
taken place, he feigned sickness, sent for physicians, took medicines, and 
was soon reported ve^ ill. Pretending to have partially recovered, ho 
gave great charities to Bramins and presents to physicians. He made up 
severfiJ long baskets, which were daily sent from his apartments filled with 
sweetmeats, to the houses of different great men his acquaintances, or to be 
distributed amongst f uqeers at mosques. When the practice had continued 
for some time, he one evening put Sumbhajee into one basket, got into 
another himself, and was thus conveyed by his domestics beyond the 
guards, to an obscure place where he could get out unseen. He proceeded 
to the suburbs of Delhi, where he had a horse prepared, mounted, with 
Sumbhajee behind him, and reached Muttra next day, where several of his 
Bramins, and his faithful friend Tannajee Maloosray, were watching the 
result of his scheme. Everything was prepared, Sumbhajee was consigned 
to the care of a Bramin family, natives of Poona Desh, and distantly 
connected with Moro Trhnmul Pingley.f Sumbhajee remained in their 
charge several months, and was afterwards conveyed by them to the 
Deccan. 

Sivajee’s escape was not known until a late hour on the following day, 
owing to the precaution of making one of his domestics pretend indispo- 
sition, and lie down on his bed, so that, before the alarm spread, pursuit 
was fruitless. His party as well as himself escaped, in the disguise of 

* This is distinctly asserted in the Chitnees’s MS. 

t One MS. by ^stnajee Anund Sabhasud says Moro Punt’s* sister was married to 
one of the sons. 
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Gosaeens ; they visited several places of religious resort ; but the route by 
which they returned to the Deccan is not satisfactorily ascertained. 
Sivajee did not throw off his disguise until his arrival at Raigurh^ which 
he reached in December 1666, a^r an absence of nine months.^ 

In the meantime affairs in the Deccan assumed an aspect more favour- 
able to his views than he had anticipated. Jey Sing had laid siege to Beeja- 
poor, but on his advance, and during his operations, he was incessantly 
harassed by the Deccan horse. His supplies were cut off ; little rain had 
fallen during the preceding season, and there was much sickness and great 
'scarcity of water in his camp. 

The king of Golcondah, encouraged by the slow process of the Moghuls, 
sent a detachment under Nek Nam Oan, one of his generals, to the 
assistance of Beejapoor. Aurungzebe^s envoy at the court of Eootub Shah 
remonstrated, and threatened in consequence ; but no assistance was sent to 
Jey Sing, and the latter became sensible that the sacrifice both of his own 
character, and of the lives of his brave Rajpoots, was, at the least, a matter 
of indifference to the emperor. Under these circumstances he determined to 
retreat to Aurungabad. This was not effected without loss, but was not 
attended with those disastrous consequences which had repeatedly occurred 
on similar occasions. Jey Sing had not the means of supporting many of 
the garrisons in the forts surrendered by Sivajee, or captured by his aid. 
He therefore placed strong garrisons in Logurh, Singurh, and Poorundhur, 
and also in Maholy and Eurnalla in the Concan.f A few men were left 
in such of the others as had still a supply of provisions ; and of the 
remainder he directed the gates to be burned, and such part of the 
A. D 1667 defences to be destroyed as could be hastily thrown 
* * down.J The opportunity of re-occupying them was hot 

neglected. Moro Punt repaired them, replaced the garrisons, drove out the 
Moghul parties, and Sivajee’s safe arrival in the Concan was announced 
by the re-capture of a great portion of the province of Kallian. His 
escape from Delhi was a great mortification to Aurungzebe, although he 

g retended that he meant to have dismissed him in an honourable manner ; 

e accused Ram Sing of having assisted in his flight, and forbade him the 
court. Jey Sing, on pretence of his discomfiture, was superseded in the 
government of the Deccan by Sultan Mauzum, and Jeswunt Sing was 


directed to accompany the prince. Jey Sing, on being relieved, was 
ordered to court, but his death, which happened on the road, deprived 
Aurungzebe of one of his best officers. It was the bane of that emperor’s 
reign mat all those whose services might have best contributed to his 
prosperity were mistrusted by him. Dilere Khan remained some time in 
the Deccan, and he was only removed for a short time to Malwa ; he was 
no favourite with the prince, and he was detested by Jeswunt Sing ; his 
presence in their neighbourhood, therefore, suited the jealous temper of 
Aurungzebe. 

The emperor pretended an intention of again invading Beejapoor, but 
the northern part of his dominions required his presence. Pride prevented 
him from subjecting his son to disgrace, and jealousy would never permit 
him to entrust an army, sufficiently large for conquest, under any deputy. 


* The acconnt of Sivajee^s visit and imprisonment, and of his escape from Delhi, is 
on the authority of Manratta MSS., Scott’s Deccan, and Khafee Khan. His escape 
was known in toe Deccan long before he reached it. The English factors at Garwar, 
in a letter dated September ^9th, 1666, observe— *Uf it be true that Sivajee hath 
escaped, Aarongzebe will quickly hear of him to bis sorrow.** 

t Mahratta MSS. t Khafee Khan. 

13 
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♦ 

FROM A. D. 1667 TO A. D. 1669. 

Sulim Mauztm andJesvmnt Sing — their eharcmtera. — Sivajee through them 
obtains various favours from the emperor, — The reported intention 4)f 
Sultan Mausmm to rebel against his father doubted, — Peace conclude 
between Beejapoor and the Moghuls,^The states of Be^apoor and Gol- 
condah agree to pay Sivajee an annual tribute. — Unsuccessful attempts. of 
Sivajee against Goa and Jivjeera, — Rumours respecting Sivajee whilst he 
is revising and improving his civil and military arrangements — his re-- 
markable institutions — the formation^ discipline, and interior economy of 
his troops — his forts^^financial and judicial regulations — chief offices and 
persons through whom his government was administered. 


The re-appointment of Sultan Mauzum as viceroy of the Deccan, 
A D 1667 accompanied by Jeswunt Sing, was very agreeable to 
‘ * * Sivajee ; with the latter he had become personally ac- 

onainted at Delhi. Jeswunt Sing was generallv considered of a respect- 
able character, but known to be tainted, in a high degree, with the vice 
of avarice, so common to Rajpoots. He was also a staunch Hindoo,^ 
suspected by Aurungzebe, whom he first opposed, and afterwards joined 
daring his rebellion. Sultan Mohummud Mauzum was, in many respects, 
a prince of an excellent disposition : be was brave, generous, and con- 
fiding ; but with the defects which some of these qualities, unrestrained, 
may engender, he was fond of pleasure, lavish, easily persuaded, and much 
swayed by Jeswunt Sing. 

Sivajee did not deceive himself in supposing that gold might effect much 
with persons of this character ; and he accordingly used it with no sparing 
hand. The ostensible intercourse between Sivajee and Sultan Mauzum com- 
menced by a petition fromtbe former, imploring the prince to intercede for 
him, assuring him of his sincerity, and of his intention to adhere for the future 
to the emperor, although iiis services had been slighted. Representations 
were, in due form, made to court : and it being at ail events then convenient 
for Aurongzebe to accede to them, Sultan Meuzum obtained for Sivajee the 
titlef of raja, a confirmation of the munsub for Sumbhajee, and a jagheer 
in Berar.f To the charge of this new and distant acquisition, which was 

f lven in preference to admitting any claim on Joonere or Ahmednugur, a 
ramin, named Raojee Somnath, was despatched with a fit establishment, 
and with the old Beejapoor title of mokassadar,§ thus applied, for the first 
time, to a Mahratta collector. Sumbhajee, with a body of horse, was sent 
to join the prince at Aurungabad ; but, owing to his extreme youth, he was 
permitted to return to his father,|| and Kartojee Goozur, dignified by Siva- 


, • Hif well-known letter to Annmgzebe concerning the Jieeea, or poll-tax, on all 
poisons not profesBing Mahomedanism, is preserved by the raja of Kolapooras the 
ptodnetion of Sivajee. 

f Original letter. % Bfahxmtta MSS. § Mahratta MSS. and paper. 

II Scott's Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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J 'ee witii the title of Pertab Bao^ and with the rank of aurnobut of the 
lorse,^ was left in command of the contingent. The districts of Poona, 
Ohakun, and Sopa were also restored to Sivajee, but the commanding forts 
of Singurh and Poorundhur were retained.f 
There is no way in which we can account for the emperor’s acquiescing 
A. D 1668 favours to Sivajee, unless with a view of again 

alluring him into his power, as is asserted in the Mahratta 
manuscripts ; but there is no evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s having been, 
from the first, privy to that design, or any satisfactory proof of his lending 
himself to his father in a feigned rebelhon, for the triple purpose of en> 
trapping Sivajee, ascertaining the disaffected nobles in the empire, and 
rendering himself an object of suspicion and distrust to all who would 
venture their lives in his cause. 

Of such refinement in intrigue it is, on first view, very possible to conceive 
Aurungzebe capable ; but further considered, danger, folly, and baseness 
in the parties are too conspicuous to admit the probability without the 
clearest proof. 

About the middle of this year a treaty was concluded at Agra betwixt 
Aurungzebe and Ali Adil Shah ; the terms on the part of the Beejapoor court 
were negotiated by Shah Abdool Hoossem Kamana, who gave up, as the 
price of peace, the fort of ^olapoor, ^d territory yielding 180,000 pago- 
das of annual revenue. No other pa^rticolars are ascertained ; but in con- 
sequence, as is supposed, of this tMty, Sivajee, lest the Moghuls should 
interfere, had an interview with Jeswunt Sing and the prince, in order to 
purchase their connivance to his designs on Beejapoor and Goleondah.^ 
He was about to levy his chouth and surdeshmooki^e from the former, 
when Abdool Mohummud, the prime minister, purchased exemption, by 
agreeing to pay him an annual sum of three la^s of rupees.^ Ihis com- 
pact, like the others entered into with that minister by Sivajee, was kept 
secr^ at Beejapoor, *|^ where the Mahomedans bad still pride enough to feel 
the degrading submission of paying tribute to Hindoos, although a factious 
nobility and a wasteful court deprived the minister of means to assert the 
dignity of the kingdom. 

Some agreement of a similar nature was entered into by Eootub Shah,j| 
and the amount stipulated at five lakhs of rupees. 

Whilst such was the state of his political relations in the Deccan, Sivajee 
turned his attention to acquiring complete possession of the Concan. Goa 
and Jinjeera were his first objects ; but a plot he had formed for 
the surprise of the Portuguese settlement was discovered and fru8trated,j; 
and his utmost efforts were in vain exerted to possess himself m 
the impregnable Jinjeera. The Seedee, however, was hard pressed ; he 
solicit^ assistance from the English at Bombay ; and the factors were so 
little conscious of the importance of their own island, that they suggested 
to their supreme council at Surat the many advantages of Jinjeera over 


* Mahratfca MSS. Netajee Palkur, the predecessor of Kartojee Gooznr, was, aoeozd- 
ing to Ehafee Khan, made prisoner by Jey Sing, and sent to Delhi by the emperor’s 
orders, where he became a Mahomedan, obtained a munsub, and the title of Mohimi* 
mud Koolee, but afterwards returned to Sivajee. This is not mentioned by the Ifah- 
rattas, although it may have been so. Among Mahrattas, he never could have been 
respected, obeyed, or noticed as a renegado. 
t Mahratta MSS. 

i English Records, and Mahratta MSS. 

I Mahratta MSS., and Scott’s Deccan, 
li Scott’s Deccan. 
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Bombay as a settlement f but their injudicious recommendation appears 
to have been treated with the neglect it merited. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were those of greatest leisure in Sivajee’s life. 

. D i «69 Some of his contemporaries, speculating on future events, 

^ * • supposed, from his apparent inactivity, that he would soon 

sink into insignificance ; j* but he employed this interval in revising and 
completing the internal arrangements of his government ; with which, 
and his various institutions, we shall now endeavour to make the reader 
acquainted. They will be found well worthy of attention, not only in 
themselves, but as a key to elucidate the forms of government afterwards 
adopted by every Mahratta state. Sivajee’s regulations were gradually 
formed afid enlarged, but, after a certain period, underwent no change by 
the extension of his territory, until he assumed the ensigns of royalty. 
Even then the alterations directed were rather in matters of form than 
innovations on established rules. The plans of Mahratta encroachment, 
which were afterwards pursued so successfully by his nation, may be 
traced from a very early period ; and nothing is more remarkable in 
regard to Sivajee than the foresight with which some of his schemes were 
laid, and the fitness of his arrangements for the genius of his country- 
men. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; his occupation of the ' 
forts gave him a hold on the country, and a place of deposit for his 
plunder. His cavalry, as far as we have proceeded, had not yet spread the 
terror of the Mahratta name where the existence of such a people was 
unknown ; but we shall at once state, as briefly as the subject will admit, 
the rules of formation and discipline for his troops, the interior economy 
of hie infantry and cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his revenue and 
judicial arrangements, and the chief officers through which his govern- 
ment was administered. 

SiVajee’s infantry was raised in the Ghaut-Mahta and Concan ; those 
of the former tract were called Mawulees, those of the latter Hetkurees. 
These men brought their own arms, and were only furnished with ammu- 
nition by government. Their dress, though not uniform, was generally 
a pair of short drawers coming half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow 
band of considerable length tightly girt about the loins, a turpan, and 
sometimes a cotton frock. Most of them wore a cloth round their waist, 
which likewise answered the purposes of a shawl. 

Their common arms consisted of a sword, shield, and matchlock. 
Some of the Hetkurees, especially the infantry of Sawunt-Waree, used a 
species of firelock, the Invention of the lock for the flint having been 
early received from the Portuguese. Every tenth man, instead of fire- 
arms, carried a bow and arrows, which were useful in night attacks and 
surprises, when the fire-arms were kept in reserve or prohibited. The 
Hetkurees excelled as marksmen ; but they could seldom be brought to 
desperate attacks, sword in hand, for which the Mawulees of Sivajee 
became celebrated. Both of them possessed an extraordinary facility of 
climbing, and could mount a precipice or scale a rock with ease, where 
men of other countries must have run great risk of being dashed to pieces. 

Eve^ 10 men had an officer called a naikj and every 60 a havildar. 
The officer over 100 was termed joomladary and the commander of 1,000 
was styled ek-haaaree. There were also officers of 6,000, between whom 


* English Records. Letter from the factors at Bombay, 
t Correspondence of the English factories. 
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and the sumobut, or chief commander, there was no intermediate 
gradation. 

The cavalry were of the two kinds already described, Bargeers and 
Sillidars only Sivajee’s Bargeers were generally mounted on horses, the 
property of the state. A body of this description is termed pagah^ or 
household troops, and Sivajee always placed more dependence on them 
than on the Sillidars, or any horse furnished on contract by individuals ; 
with both the one and the other of the latter description, he had a pro* * * § 
portion of his pagah intermixed, to overawe the disobedient, and to 
perfect his system of intelligence, which abroad and at home penetrated 
into a knowledge of the most private circumstances, prevented embezzle- 
ment, and frustrated treachery. 

The Mahratta horsemen are commonly dressed in a pair of tight 
breeches covering the knee, a turban which many of them fasten by 
passing a fold of it under the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, and a cloth 
round the waist, with which they generally gird on their swords in pre- 
ference to securing them with their belts.f The horseman is armed with 
a sword and shield ; a proportion in each body carry matchlocks, but 
the great national weapon is the spear, in the use of which, and the 
management of their horses, they evince both grace and dexterity.J 
The spearmen have generally a sword, and sometimes a shield ; but the 
latter is unwieldy, and only earned in case the spear should be broken.§ 

Over every 25 horsemen Sivajee had a havildar. To 125 there was a 
joomladar; and to every five joomlas, or 625, he had a soobehdar. 
Every soobeh had an accountant and auditor of accounts, appointed by 
Sivajee, who were liable to be changed, and were invariably Bramins or 
Purvoes. ^ To the command of every ten Soobehs, or 6,250 horse, which 
were only rated at 5,000, there was a commander styled pmwhrhuza/ree, 


* The Sillidars, and all horsemen who did not belong to the Pagah, were obliged to 
famish their own ammunition ; there were particular rules, and the most careful 
system of economy, laid down by Sivajee for subsisting his Pagab. 

t For ornament many of them wear very heavy gold and silver rings, and large 
ear-rings, which go round the back of the ear ; tmek necklaces of silver, and some- 
times of gold, curiously wrought, are also much worn. All natives of India wear 
mustachios, and the Mahrattas, when they wish to describe a person as extraordinarily 
fierce-looking, mention his turban tied beneath his chin, and mustachios almost as 
thick €u their arm, 

X The trained spearmen may always be known among Mahrattas by their riding 
very long, the ball of the toe touching the stirrup ; some of the matchlockmen, and 
most of the Bramins, ride very short and ungracefully. 

§ With respect to the horse^s appointments, the bridle consists of a single head-stall 
of cotton-rope, or leader, with a small but yery severe flexible bit. There is a second 
head-stall over that of the bridle, to which is fixed a thong, or cotton band, tightly 
fastened to the girths, and this forms a strong standing martingale. The Mahratta 
saddle is composed of two pieces, or sides, of very tmek felt, strongly sewed and 
tied together with thongs or cotton rope, leaving a small space between the sides, 
so as to prevent pressure on the horse's backbone : attached to this is a cropper, 
made of cotton rope, frequently covered with a piece of coloured silk or broadcloth. 
When the saddle is put on, the horseman lays over it his blanket, sometimes a carpet, 
and any spare clothes he may have. Two cotton bags, or pouches, tied together by 
a string and thrown over the front part of the saddle, carries ei^er proviinon or 
plunder ; when all these are adjusted, the horseman mounts ; and the last tiling is to 
seize hxs spear, which is stuck by the horse’s head in the ^ound. On tiie Im side 
and hind ^rt of the saddle is suspended the tobri^ or feeding bag already described, 
in which we pegs for picketing the horse, and his head and heel ropes, are earned. 
The horses in India are tied by ropes fastened to two tent pegs, one on each side, and 
also by ropes extended behind, which secure their heels. 
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with whom wero al €0 stationed a nmseimdctr^ or Bramin auditor of 
accounts, and a Purvoe register and accountant, who was called ameen, 
l^ese were government agents ; but> besides these, every officer, from 
the joomladar upwards, had one or more carooons, paid by himself, as 
well as others in the pay of government. 

There was no officer superior to the commander of 6,000, except the 
sumobut, or chief commander. There was one sumobut for the cavalry 
and one for the infantry. 

Every joomla, soobeh, and punch-huzar had an establishment of news- 
writers and avowed spies, besides the secret intelligencers. Sivajee’s head 
spy was a Mahratta, named Byhexjee Naik, to whom, some of the 
Bramins readily admit, he owed many of the discoveries imputed to the 
goddess Bhowanee. 

The Mahrattas, and probably all natives of India, are in a peculiar 
manner roused from indolence and apathy when charged in any 
degree with responsibility, either in what regards their own conduct or 
that of another person. Sivajee, at the commencement of his career, per- 
sonally inspected every man who ofEered himself, and obtained security 
from some persons already in his service for the fidelity and good conduct 
of those with whom he was not acquainted. This system of security must 
soon have made almost every man answerable for some of his comrades ; 
and although it could have been, in most instances, but a mere form, owing 
to the facility with which the responsibility could be evaded, it was 
always a part of Sivajee’s instructions to his officers. 

The Mawulees sometimes enlisted merely on condition of getting a 
subsistence in grain ; but the regular pay or the infantry was from one to 
three pagodas^ a month ; that of the Bargeers was from two to five ; and 
that of a Sillidar from six to twelve pagodas monthly.f All plunder, as 
well as prize, was the property of government. It was brought at stated 
times to Sivajee’s durbar, or place of public audience, and individuals 
formally displayed and delivered their captures. They always received 
some small compensation in proportion ; they were praised, distinguished, 
and promoted according to their success ; and io plunder the enemy is to 
this day used by the Mahrattas to express a victory, of which it is, in tlieir 
estimation, the only real proof. 

The horse, especially at an advanced period of Sivajee’s history, were 
subsisted during the fair season in the enemy’s country ; during the rains 
they were generally allowed to rei^, and were cantoned in different situa- 
tions near hoorum, or pasture-lands, und^ the protection of some fort, 
where the grass of the preceding season was stacaed, and grain prepared 
by the time they returned. For this purpose persons were appdinted, to 
whom rent-free lands were hereditarily assigned. The system was thus 
preserved when many of Sivajee’s institutions were neglected, and it 
proved of much consequence to the cause of his countrymen. 

The ancient Hindoo festival of the Dussera was observed by Sivajee 
with great pomp. It falls at the end of the monsoon, and was particularly 
convenient for a general muster and review of his troops previous to their 
taking the field. At this time each horse was examined, and an inven- 
toiy and valuation of each soldier’s effects were taken, in order to be 

* A Beejapoor pagoda was valued at from three to four rupees. 

' t The pay of a joomladar in the infantry was seven p^odas; in the cavalry, 20. 
A soobehdar of cavalry had 50 pagodas and a palanquin. Ine pay of a punch-huzaree 
was 200 pagodas a month, besides an allowance for a palanquin and ajmbgeer * ' 
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compared with what he brought back, or eirentually to be made ^ood. 
If a horseman’s efEects were unavoidably lost, his horse killed, maimed, 
or destroyed in the government service, they were on due proof replaced ; 
but all plunder or articles discovered, of which a satisfactory account 
could not be «ven, were carried to the credit of government, either by 
confiscating the article or deducting the amount from the soldier’s arrears. 
It was at the option of the captors to retain almost any article, if fairly 
brought forward, valued, and paid for. 

The accounts were closed annually, and balances due by government 
were either paid in ready money, or by bills on the collectors of revenue 
in favour of the officers, but never by separate orders on villages. 

The only exceptions to plunder made by Sivajee were in favour of cows, 
cultivators, and women ; these were never to be molested, nor were any 
but rich Mahomedans, or Hindoos in their service, who could pay a 
ransom, to be made prisoners. No soldier in the service of Sivajee was per- 
mitted to carry any female follower with him in the field on pain of death. 

His system of intelligence was the greatest check on every abuse, as 
well as embezzlement ; and his punishments were rigorous. Officers and 
men who had distinguished themselves, who were wounded, or who had 
suffered in any way, were always gratified by promotion, honour, or com- 
pensation. Sivajee did not approve of the jagheer system ; he confinped 
many, but, with the exception of the establishment for his forts, he 
seldom, if ever, bestowed new military jagheers, and gave away very few 
as persona] assignments. Enam lands were granted by him as well in 
reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith ; a gift of 
land, especially to Bramins, being of all charities the most acceptable to 
the divinity. 

Sivajee’s discipline, which required prompt obedience to superiors in 
every situation, was particularly strict in his forts. The chief person, or 
killidar, in the command of a fortress, was termed kavildar and under 
him there was one or more surnobuts. In large forts, such as Poorun- 
dhur, Raigurh, and Panalla, there was a surnobut to each face. Every fort 
had a head clerk, and a commissary of grain and stores ; the former, a 
Bramin, was termed subnees ; the latter was commonly of the Purvoe 
caste and was called Jearkanees. Orders in respect to ingress and egress, 
rounds, watches and patrols, care of water, grain, stores, and ammunition, 
were most minute ; and the officer of each department was furnished 
with distinct rules for his guidance, from which no deviation was 
permitted. A rigid economy characterized all Sivajee’s instructions re- 
garding expenditure. 

The garrison was sometimes partly composed of the common infantry ; 
but, independent of them, each fort had a separate and complete establish- 
ment. It consisted of Bramins, Mahrattas, Ramoosees, Mhars, and Mangs ; 
the whole were termed Gurhkureea, They were maintained by per- 
manent assignments of rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of each fort, 
which, with the care of the fort, descended hereditarily. The Ramoosees, 
Mhars, and Mangs were employed on the outpost duty ; they brought 
intelligence, watched all the paths, misled enquiries, or cut off an enemy’s 
stragglers. This establishment, whilst new and vigorous, was admirably 

* I am inclined to think that all commanders of forts, under the Mahomedan govern- 
ments not appointed by the king, were termed havildars, and that the term luUidar, 
now in universal use, was originally the distinguishing appellation of those governors 
of fortresses who were specially appointed by a royal commission. 
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suited to Sivajee’s purposoi as well as to the genius of the people. The 
Gurhkurees in their own language described the fort as the mother that 
fed them ; and, amongst other advantages, no plan could be better devised 
for providing for old or meritorious joldiers. 

Sivajee’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of Dadajee 
Konedeo. The assessments were made on the actual state of the crop, the 
proportionate division of which is stated to have been three-fifths to the 
ryot and two-fifths to government. As soon as he got permanent posses- 
sion of any territory, every species of military contribution was stopped, 
all farming of revenue ceased, and the collections were made by agents 
appointed by himself. 

Every two or three villages were superintended by a carcoon, under the 
iurufdar or tahohdar, who had charge of a small district, and was either 
a Bramin or Purvoe. A Mahratta havildar^ was stationed with each of 
them. Over a considerable tract there was a soobehdar^ or mamUtdavy 
who had charge of one or more forts, in which his collections, both of 
grain and money, were secured. 

Sivajee never permitted the deshmookhs and deshpandyas to interfere in 
the management of the country, nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until they had been ascertained, when an order was annually given 
for the amount. 

•the Patells, Khotes, and Koolkumees were strictly superintended ; and 
Sivajee’s government, though popular with the common cultivators, would 
have been quite the reverse with the village and district officers, of whom 
Sivajee was always jealous, had it not been for the resource which all had 
by entering bis military service. 

The method which the Bramin ministers of the Mahratta government 
afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil servants by 
permanent assignments on portions of the revenue of villages, is said to 
have been early proposed to Sivajee ; who objected to it, not only from 
fear of immediate oppression to the lyot, but from apprehending that 
it would ultimately cause such a division of authority as must weaken his 
government, and encourage the village and district authorities to resist it, 
as they frequently did that of Beejapoor. With the same view he 
destroyed all village walls, and allowed no fortification in his territory 
which was not occupied by his troops. 

Religious establishments were carefully preserved, and temples, for 
which no provision existed, had some adequate assignment granted to 
them ; but the Bramins in charge were obliged to account for the 
expenditure. Sivajee never sequestrated any allowance fixed by the 
M^omedan government for the support of tombs, mosques, or places of 
commemoration in honour of saints. 

The revenue regulations of Sivajee were simple, and, in some respects, 
judicious ; but during his life it is impossible they could have been attend- 
ed with such improvements, and increase of population, as are ascribed to 
them by his countrymen. His districts were frequently exposed to great 
ravages ; and he never had sufficient leisure to complete his arrangements 
by that perservering superintendence which alone can perfect such insti- 
tutions. The Mahomedan writers, and one contemporary English travel- 
ler,f describe his country as in the worst possible state ; and the former 

* Both those authorities were civil, not military, as the names might lead some of 
my readers to suppose, 
t Fryer. 
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only mention him as a depredator and destroyer ; but those districts taken 
by nim from Beejapoor, l^^hich had been under the management of farm- 
ers or direct agents of government, probably experienced great benefit by 
the change. 

The judicial system of Sivajee in civil cases was that of punchayet, 
which had invariably obtained in the country. Disputes of his soldiers 
were settled by their officers ; but he extracted his criminal law from the 
Shasters ; and the former rulers, professing the tenets of the Koran, had 
naturally introduced innovations, which long custom sanctioned and per- 
petuated. This accounts for the differences that may be still found 
between Hindoo law and Mahratta usage. 

To assist in the conduct of his government, Sivajee established eight 
principal offices, the names of which, and the persons holding them at 
this period, were as follow : — 

iBt, Peishwa, head manager or prime minister. This office, we have 
already mentioned, was held by Moro Punt,® or Moreishwur Trimmul 
Pingley. 

2nd. Muzzimdar, j* general superintendent of finance and auditor gene- 
ral of accounts. His civil duties were consequently very important, 
and his establishment necessarily extensive. Abajee Sonedeo, soobeh- 
dar of the province of Kallianee, was muzzimdar. 

^rd. Soornees, general record-keeper, superintendent of the department 
of correspondence, examiner of all letters ; all deeds and grants were 
first entered on his books, and the attestation of his examination and 
entry was necessary to their validity ; this office was held by Annajee 
Dutto. 

Ath, Wankanees. The duty of this officer was to keep the private 
journal, records, and letters. He was a superintendent of the house- 
hold troops and establishment ; the office was held by Duttajee Punt. 

hth. The Sumobut. There were two surnobuts— one commanding the 
cavalry, Pertab Rao Goozur, and another the infantry, ITessjee Kunk. 

^th. Dubeer, or minister for foreign affairs, and in charge of all 
business and messengers from Other states. This office belonged to 
Somnath Punt. 

lih. Nyadeish, or superintendent of judicial affairs. This department 
was managed by Neerajee Rowjeeand Gomajee Naik. 

%th. Nya Shastree, expounder of Hindoo law and the Shasters ; all 
matters of religion, of criminal law, and of science, especially what 
regarded judicial astrology, belonged to this office ; to which Sembha 
Oopadheea, and afterwards Rugonath Punt,J was appointed. 

* Moro Punt was his familiar name, or that which would be used in conversation — a 
custom common among Mahrattas, but which often makes it difficult to recognize, in 
their writings or letters, the names of people with whose history or per-ons we may be 
well acquainted. The very next name is an instance and illustration of this remark; 
Neeloo Punt Sonedeo was the real name of Abajee Sonedeo ; but the familiar appella- 
tion of Abajee, given to him in bovhood.is that by which he is generally known, though 
his real name frequently occurs in the Mahratta MSS. 

t This word, alreadv used, is a corruption of the Persian muzmoondar ; but the cor- 
rect expression would scarcely be understood by the Mahrattas. Muzzimdar is now 
in fact a Mahratta word. Instances of the kind occur repeatedly where I have preferred 
using the word generally known in the Mahratta country. Although 1 may offend the 
ear of Persian scholars by such a practi(*e, any one who has much to do with Mi^rattas 
will, I think, find it more useful, and in the Mahratta history it is surely more correct. 

i This Rugonath Punt Nya Shastree was one of Sivajee's earliest and most confiden- 
tial adherents ; he was frequently employed as his envoy, but must not be confounded 
with Rugonath Punt Hunwuntay. 

14 
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The officers at the head of these civil situations) except the Nyadeish 
and Nya ShastreO) held military commands) and frequently had not leisure 
to superintend their duties. All) therefore, had deputies, called karharees, 
to assist them, who frequently had power to annex the seal or mark of 
their principals on public documents ; when so empowered, they were 
styled mootaliqs, and each department, and every district establishment, 
had eight subordinate officers, under whom there were an adequate 
number of assistants. These officers were — 

1st. The Karbaree, Mootaliq, or dewan. 

2nd. The Muzzimdar, or auditor and accountant. 

3rd. The Fumees or Furnuwees, deputy auditor and accountant. 

4th. The Siibnees, or clerk, sometimes styled dufturdar. 

6th. The Karkanees, or commissary. 

6th. The Chitnees, or clerk of correspondence. 

7th. The Jamdar, or treasurer in charge of all valuables except cash. 

8th. Potnees, or cash-keeper. 

Attached to himself, Sivajee had a treasurer, a Chitnees, and Fumees, 
besides a Farisnees, or Persian secretary. His Chitnees was a Purvoe, named 
Ballajee Aujee, whose acuteness and intelligence are recorded by the 
English government at Bombay on an occasion of his being sent there on 
business. 

Bal Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, a near relation of the head manager of 
Shahjee, was Sivajee’s Fumees ; and it is remarkable, as it bespeaks a 
connection maintained, that his treasurer was the grandson of Seshao 
Naik Poonday, of Chumargoondee, the person with whom Mallojee 
Bhonsiay’s money was deposited before the marriage of Shahjee.® 

* This account of Sivajee’s institutions is as brief an extract as I could make from 
original papers now in possession of the raja of Satara, or his Chitnees, the hereditary 
descendent of Ballajee Aujee. 1 have also obtained considerable information from a 
mass of records belonging to Surwultum Baboo Rao, the present Punt Amat. 
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The tranquillity of ihe Deccan is interrupted. — Interesting and daring 
enterprize. — Singurh escataded^ and Tannajee Maloosray slam — several 
forts taken. — Jinjeera on the point of being delivered up to Sivagee — 
prevented by a revolution. — The Seedees enter the Moghul service . — 
Sivajee plunders Surat — is intercepted on his retum^stratagem for 
saving his booty — attacks the Moghul troops^ and defeats them. — Naval 
operations. — Candeish plundered^ and the chouth imposed. — Owndha^ 
Putta^ anfd Salheir taken. — Causes of the inactivity of the Moghuls.--^ 
Jeswunt Sing is relieved by Mvhabet Khanr— feeble operations against the 
forts. — Satheir besieged, — relieved. — The Mahrattas obtain a great 
victory. — Sivagee at war with the Portuguese — attempts to surprise a small 
fort on Salsette. — English alarmed— press their long-pending claims on 
pivajee. — Khan Jekan Buhadur appointed viceroy of the Moghul 
possessions — his defensive system disapproved by Dilere Khan, who had 
been successful against Chahm. — Sivcyee visits Golcondah — his coast 
suffers by a descent from the fleets cf Smat and Jinjeera. — Death of Ali 
Judil Shah. — Khowaus Khan appointed regent at Beejapoor. — Sivajee 
retakes Panalla— plunders Hoohlee. — English apply to him for indermi- 
fication. — Sivajee prosecutes the war against Beejapoor — conciliates the 
Moghul viceroy — takes Purlee, Satara, and several forts in its neighbour- 
hood. — Pertah Rao attacks the Beejapoor army on its march — grants am 
armistice, vshich is disapproved by Sivajee. — Pertah Rao, without 
Sivajeds permission, makes a distant excursion. — Abdool Khureem, whilst 
Sivajee is engaged in the siege of Ponda, makes an effort to recover 
Panalla. — Pertah Rao arrives — receives a message from Sivajee — attacks 
the Beejapoor army, and is defeated and kilted . — Victory snatched from 
the Mahomedans by the valour and conduct ef Hussajee Mohitey. — Sur^- 
jee Ghorepuray and Dhinnajee Jadow are distinguished. — Hussajee 
Mohitey appointed Senaputtee, with the title of Humbeer Rao. — Death 
. of Abajee Sonedeo. — Siege of Ponda raised. — Sivajee is enthroned, and 
assum.es the titles and insignia of royalty .—Treaty with the Elnglish — 
tribute from the Portuguese. — Oundha and Putta re-taken. — Incursion of 
Humbeer Rao. — Ponda taken. — Murder of Khowaus Khan. — Sivajee 
builds a line efforts from Tattora to Panalla — is confined by illness at 
Satar Or— projects a most important expedition. 

The apparent inactivity of Sivajee, and the peace between the Beejapoor 
A D 1670 Moghuls, gave hopes of a tranquillity long 

' * * unknown in the Deccan. Sivajee, it was supposed, satis- 

fied with what he had already acquired^ or sensible of his inability to 
cope with the imperial arm-ies, would now abstain from depredation, and 
endeavour to secure the favour of tine Mogiml viceroy by presents, such 
as were customary from those who were not altogether independent of 
his authority. It was, indeed, well known that both Sultan Mauzum and 
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Jeewunt Sing were in the habit of receiving large sums of money from 
Sivajee; and the report became at last so general, that Aurungzebe. 
desirous probably of dissolving their connection, if he could not succeed 
in again drawing Sivajee into his power, sent a peremptory order, threat- 
ening his son with severe displeasure ii he did not ^prehend Sivajee, 
Pertab Rao Goozur, and several of the principal officers. Before the 
public Older arrived, Sultan Mauzum, apprized of its approach, privately 
warned Pertab Rao Goozur, who, accompanied by Sivajee’s envoy, 
Neerajee Ramjee,# fled with the horse the same night, and safely reached 
Poona, although pursued by a detachment sent after them by Sultan 
Mauzum, to save appearances with the emperor. 

The temporizing measures for a time adopted by Aurungzebe, having 
thus assumed a character decidedly hostile, Sivajee soon displayed his 
wonted energy ; and those who had prognosticated his future insigni- 
ficance, or his fall, were this year astonished by a career of enterprizes, 
exceeding, if possible, all he had yet done. His first object was to 
endeavour to get possession of the important fortresses of Singurh and 
Poorundhur, which completely obstructed his communication with Poona 
and Chakun, and were strongly garrisoned by Rajpoots. Singurh, Sivajee 
justly considered one of the strongest forts in the country ; and as the 
commandant, Ooday Bawn, was a very celebrated soldier, and had a 
choice body of men, it was supposed impregnable. This fancied security 
of the garrison, however, had rendered them negligent ; and Sivajee laid 
a plan for surprising the place. Tannajee Maloosray, whom he consulted 
on the occasion, offered to take it, on condition of being permitted to 
have his younger brother along with him, and to choose 1,000 Mawulees 
for the purpose. None of the Mawulee attacks are given so consistently 
and distinctly in different Mahratta manuscripts as the account of this 
interesting and daring enterprize. 

Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the great Syhadree range, 
near the point at which the Poorundhur hills branch off into the Deccan : 
with these bills it only communicates on the east and y^^est by very high 
narrow ridges, while on the south and north it presents a huge rugged 
mountain, with an ascent of half a mile, in many parts nearly perpen- 
dicular. After arriving at this height, there is an immense craggy preci- 

S ice of black rock, upwards of 40 feet high, and similar to that which 
as, in the first instance, been described as a common feature in the 
mountains of the Ooncan and Ghaut-Mahta ; surmounting the whole 
there is a strong stone wail with towers. The fort is of a triangular 
shape, its interior upwards of two miles in circumfenmce, and the exterior 
presents on all sides the stupendous barrier already mentioned ; so that, 
except by the gates, entrance seems impossible. From the summit, when 
the atmosphere is clear, is seen to the east the narrow and beautiful 
valley of the Neera ; to the north a great plain, in the forepart of which, 
Poona, where Sivajee passed his youth, is a conspicuous object; and 
though, at the period we have arrived, only a small town, it was destined 
to become the capital of the vast empire he was founding. To the south 
and west appear boundless masses of rolling mountains, lost in the blue 
clouds, or mingled by distance with the sky. In that quarter lies 
Baigurh ; from which place, directed by Tannajee Maloosray, the thousand 
Mawulees, prepared for the attempt on Singurh, set out by different paths, 
known only to themselves, which led them to unite near the fortress, 
according to the words of the Mahratta manuscript, on the ninth night 
of the dark half of the moon, in the month Magh’’ (February). Tannajee 
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divided his men ; one-half remained at a little distance, with orders to 
advance if necessary, and the other half lodged themselves undiscover- 
ed at the foot of the rock. Choosing a part most difficult of access, 
as being the least liable to discoveiy, one of their number mounted the 
rock, and made fast a ladder of ropes, by which they ascended, one by one, 
and lay down as they gained the inside. Scarce 300 had entered the fort, 
when something occasioned an alarm among the garrison that attracted 
their attention to the quarter by which the Mawulees were ascending. A 
man advanced to ascertain what was the matter. A deadly arrow from a 
bowman silently answered his enquiries ; but a noise of voices and a ran- 
ning to arms induced Tannajee to push forward in hopes of still surprising 
them. The bowmen plied tiieir arrows in the direction of the voices ; till 
a blaze of blue lights, and a number of torches kindled by the garrison, 
showed the Hajpoots armed or arming, and discovered their assailants. A 
desperate conflict ensued ; the Mawulees, though thus prematurely dis- 
covered, and opposed by very superior numbers, were gaining ground, 
until Tannajee Maloosray fell. They then lost confidence, and were run- 
ning to the place where they had escaladed, but by that time the reserve, 
led by Tannajee’s brother, Sooryajee, had entered. On learning what had 
happened, Sooryajee rallied the fugitives, asked “ who amongst them 
would leave their father’s remains to be tossed into a pit by Mhars,”® told 
them the ropes were destroyed, and now was their time to prove them- 
selves Sivajee’s Mawulees. Tnis address, their loss of Tannajee, tiie 
arrival of their companions, and the presence of a leader, made them turn 
with a resolution which nothing could withstand. “ Hur, Hur, Mahdeo,”f 
their usual cry on desperate onsets, resounded as they closed, and they 
soon found themselves in possession of the fort. Their total loss was 
estimated at one-third their number, or upwards of 300 killed or disabled. 
In the morning 600 gallant Kajpoots, together with their commander, were 
found dead or wounded ; a few had concealed themselves, and submitted ; 
but several hundreds had chosen the desperate alternative of venturing 
over the rock, and many were dashed to pieces in the attempt. 

The preconcerted signal of success was setting on fire a thatched house 
in the fort, a joyful intimation to Sivajee ; but when he heard that Tanna- 
jee Maloosray was killed, he was deeply concerned, and afterwards, on 
being congratulated, mournfully replied, in allusion to the name he had 
given the fort, “ The den is taken but the lion is slain ; we have gained 
a fort, but, alas ! I have lost Tannajee Maloosray 1” 

Sivajee, though he seldom bestowed pecuniary gifts on the Mawulees, 
on this occasion gave every private soldier a silver bracelet, or bangle, 
and proportionate rewards to the officers. Sooryajee was appointed to the 
^ , command of the fort, and afterwards assisted in taking 

Poorundhur, which was escaladed one month after the 
capture of Singurh, and fell with little resistance. 

The fort of Maholy in the Concan was not such an easy conquest as 


* The Mahrattas who fall in battle are carried off by their companions when it is 
possible to do so. To leave a commander’s body to indiscriminate bnrial, without the 
funeral rites, is considered base in the highest degree. Father” is an epithet much 
used by the soldiery of India, both as a term of respect, as appears in the text, andaa 
a cheering encouragement. The “chulo, mera bap,'’ ‘‘come on, my father,” so often 
heard from officers of British sepoys in action, is precisely the “ come on, my boys,” 
and “ aliens mes enfans” of the English and French, 
t Names of Yishnoo and Mahdeo. 
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Poanmdhur. More Punt was repulsed with the reported loss^ of 1,000 m,en ; 
but the siege was continued with spirit, and the garrison, in hopes of being 
relieved from Joonere, made a resolute defence, beat o^ a second assault, 
and held out for two months ; but at the end of that time the fort surrender- 
ed. Kurnalla was likewise besieged and taken, f and the whole province of 
Kallian recovered by the end of June.J Loghur was also surprised and 
taken ; but an attempt on Sewneree failed.§ Sivajee in person superin- 
tended the siege of Jinjeera. Every year since 1661 he had erected 
batteries against it, and he now put forth his whole strength in hopes of 
reducing it before the fair season. Nor was force the only means employ- 
ed ; promises of every kind were resorted to, and Futih Khan, though he 
at first indignantly rejected every inducement, at last began to entertain 
'thoughts of accepting Sivajee’s protection, and surrendering. There were, 
however, three Abyssinians under him, who had rendered themselves 
particularly obnoxious to Sivajee ; they were also bigoted Mussulmans, 
detested the Mahratta name, and being alarmed for 3ieir own safety, in 
case Futih Khan should submit, they determined to prevent such a 
measure at all hazards. To this end they formed a conspiracy, among 
their countrymen, and, having obtained their suffrage, Futih Khan was 
placed in confinement, and, greatly to Sivajee’s disappointment, they 
continued the defence of the place. They afterwards applied to the 


Moghul governor of Surat, offering, if duly supported, to hold their 
jagheer and the Beejapoor fleet under the imperial authority. The names 
of these three Abyssinians were Seedee Sumbhole, Seedee Yakoot, and 
Seedee Khyroo. The two last gave up their pretensions in favour of 
Seedee Sumbhole. Their proposals were accepted by the governor of 
l^rat, and the terms confirmed by Aurungzebe, who changed the title of 
the principal Seedee from Wuzeer to Yakoot Khan.|| 

The rains had scarcely subsided when Sivajee appeared at the gates of 
October 3 Surat at the head of 15,000 men. It so happened that the 

* governor of Surat had died suddenly during the preceding 

month ; and a considerable garrison which had been before thrown into 
the town, in consequence of a report of Sivajee’s intention to plunder it, 
were, by accident or design, withdrawn by Jeswunt Sing or the prince. 
In this unprotected state, with only a few hundred men in the castle, the 
city was leisurely pillaged for three days. The English, as on a former 
occasion, defended themselves successfully, under the direction of Mr. 
Streingham Masters, one of their factors, and killed many of the Mah- 
rattas. The Dutch factory being in a retired quarter was not molested ; 
but the French purchased an ignominious neutrality, by permitting 
Sivajee’s troops to pass through their factory to attack an unfortu- 
nate Tartar prince, ^ who was on his return from a pilgrimage to 


* English Records, Bombay to Surat, March 2lBt, 1670. 

t The Bfahratta MSS. afford no particulars of the manner in which the approaches 
were carried on in these sieges. The Bombay Records, in mentioning the siege of 
Kurnalla, say — “They advance by throwing up breastworks of earth and boards which 
they carry before them.” 

t Mahratta MSS., English Records. 

§ M^ratta MSS., and Scott’s Deccan. 

i This account of the revolution at Jinjeera is on the authority of Khafee Khan, 
but I am not certain of the exact date of the transfer of the fleet to the Moghuls. 
Their previous dependence on Beejapoor had long been nominaL 

The English factors call him “the late king of Kascar, deposed by his own son.” 
Sivajee, say they, found in his quarters a vast treasure in gold, silver, and plate, a 
gold bed, and other rich furniture. 
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Mecca, and whose property became part of Sivajee’s boasted spoils on 
this occasion. 

After the third day, Sivajee, in consequence of intelligence from Bur- 
hanpoor, suddenly withdrew his army ; and having left a letter for the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute of 12 lakhs of rupees a year, as the 
price of exemption from future pillage, he returned towards his own 
territory by the great road of Salheir. He had passed Kunchin Munchin, 
near Chandore, when he was closely pursued by a detachment of 6,000 
cavalry, under Daood Khan, a Moghul officer, whose approach occasioned 
no alarm ; but Sivajee soon perceived that a larger body had got between 
him and the great pass near Nassuck, by vrhich he intended to re-enter the 
Concan. He therefore broke his army into four or five divisions in order 
to distract the enemy. A party from one of these divisions began to 
skirmish with the larger body ; two of them threatened to charge it ; 
whilst one division, to whom the treasure was intrusted, passed the enemy, 
pushed ou towards the Ghaut, and made the best of their way into the 
Concan. Sivajee would have avoided an action had he been sure of 
saving his booty, but he was obliged to move slowly to favour the escape 
of the division in charge of it. In the meantime Daood Khan came up, 
when Sivajee wheeled about, attacked, and drove him back ; after which, 
having left a party to defend his rear, he moved on to the large body. 
Finding them drawn up on the banks of a tank, he instantly charged 
them, which, being unexpected, the whole were put to the rout, and, 
amongst the rest, a body of Mahrattas, commanded by the widow of the 
Deshmookh of Mahoor, whom he took prisoner, treated her with great 
respect, and sent her home with valuable presents.® 

On Sivajee’s return, he made great preparations, both by sea and land. 
Ten thousand horse under Pertab Rao Goozur, and 20,000 foot commanded 
by the Peishwa, marched for the northward, whilst a fieet of 160 vessels 
passed Bombay, intended, as was supposed, to co-operate in an attack 
on Baroach ; but if such was the intention, it appears to have been aban- 
doned in favour of more extensive operations. The fleet was recalled, 
and they returned to Dabul with a large Portuguese ship which they 
had captured off Damaun. The Portuguese, on the other hand, took 12 
of Sivajee’s vessels, and carried them into Bassein.f 

Pertab Rao Goozur was ordered to make an incursion into Candeish, 

Decemb r ^ populous province, which Sivajee, 

cem er. judging from his late victory, justly supposed would be 
found unprotected. Pertab Rao levied contributions, and plundered 
several large towns, particularly Kurinja ; but the most memorable 
circumstance of this expedition was the exaction of a writing from the 
village authorities on his route, in which they promised to pay to Sivajee, 
or his officers, one-fourth of the yearly revenue due to government. 
Regular receipts were promised on the part of Sivajee, which should not 
only exempt them from pillage, but ensure them protection. J Hence we 
may date the first imposition of Mahratta chouth on a province imme- 
diately subject to the Moghuls. 

* Mahratta MSS. f English Records, partly confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 

X Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The Surat factors particularly notice this 
incursion, which they suppose was headed by Sivajee in person. They mention hia 
having exacted the promise of chouth, and that he very severely^ plundered Kurinja, 
and carried away all the chief men, except such as escaped in women*s clothes," 
from which it is evident that the Moghuls knew by experience that part of Sivajee’e 
regulations regarding protection to females. 
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Moro Punt, at the head of the infantry, took several forts, amongst 

A. D. 1671, which Oundha and Putta are particularly mentioned, and 
January. the important fortress of Salheir. 

During these extraordinary successes of Sivajee, the inactivity of the 
Moghuls is chiefly to be ascribed to their want of troops. Whilst the 
Peishwa was besieging Maholy, there was a considerable force at Joouere, 
and 5,000 spare troops at Surat ; but Sivajee could, at that time, collect 
at least 40,000 men to dispute their advance, or intercept their retreat. 
A deficiency of force, however, on the part of the Moghuls, was not the 
only cause which operated in Sivajee’s favour. Common report represent- 
ed Sultan Mauzum as in league with him ; and we have seen that a good 
understanding did exist between them. Jeswunt Sing was certainly no 
enemy to Sivajee ; at his recommendation frequent applications were 
made for reinforcements, which he well knew Aurungzebe was too 
jealous to grant. There is, as we have already observed, no satisfactory 
evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s intended rebellion ; but in desiring reinforce- 
ments, and in not doing his utmost against Sivajee, he may have been 
influenced by the natural desire of all the sons of the Moghul emperors, 
to strengthen their own party, as at the death of their father they had no 
alternative between them and the grave, excepting a prison or a throne. 
The same reason may have made him regard the increasing depredations ©f 
Sivajee without regret, as they afforded a pretext for enlisting followers, 
and a prospect of compelling Aurungzebe to accede to his views. But 
in this hope he was disappointed. Jeswunt Sing was recalled, and 

40.000 men were sent into the Deccan under the command of Mohabet 
Khan, who was so completely independent of Sultan Mauzum that he 
scarcely allowed 1,000 horse to remain with the prince at Aurungabad. 

Mohabet Khan commenced operations against Sivajee by endeavouring to 
reduce his forts ; but, at the setting in of the rains, he had only retaken 
Oundha and Putta, when he withdrew to cantonments, and the ensuing 
season was considerably advanced before his army appeared in the field. ^ 
At length, one-half of the force under Dilere Khan attacked Chakun, and 
the other half laid siege to Salheir. Sivajee, sensible of the great 
importance of the latter fort, determined on making an effort to save it. 

A D 1672 garrison, from some cause not clearly explained, had 

not been able tc lay in a sufficient store of provisions, and 

2.000 of Sivajee’s best horse, stationed in its immediate vicinity, had been 
cut to pieces by a body of Patans — circumstances which rendered speedy 
succour essential.f On this service Moro Punt and Pertab Kao Goozur 
were both detachea with 20,000 horse, and ordered to give battle. As 
soon as the Moghul generalj heard of their approach, he sent the greatest 
part of his force to oppdse them under an officer named Ikhlas Khan. 
Pertab Rao, who commanded the advance of the Malirattas, seeing Ikhlas 
Khan eager to attack him, waited his approach, drew him on to charge, 
fled before him, until the Moghul troops wore broken, when turning 
around, supported by Moro Punt, he gave them a signal defeat. The 
Moghuls recovered their order and rallied to the last ; but they were 
charged, broken, and routed with prodigious slaughter ; 22 officers of 
note were killed, and several of the principal commanders wounded and 


* Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by English Records, 
t Mahratta MSS. 

1 conclude that Mohabet Khan was the general who sent Ikhlas Khan to oppose 
the Mahrattas, and that there is a mistake in, the Mahratta manuscript, which 
mentions that he was detached by Dilere Khan. 
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made prisoners. The Mahrattas lost Sar Rao Kakray,^ a commander of 
5,000, and had upwards of 600 killed and wounded. 

This victory was the most complete ever achieved by Sivajee’s troops, 
in a fair fought action with the Moghuls, and contributed greatly to the 
renown of the Mahrattas. Its immediate consequence was the aoandon- 
ment of the siege of Salheir, and a precipitate retreat of the army to 
Aurungabad. Sivajee treated the prisoners of rank, who were sent to 
Raigurh, with distinction, and, when their wounds were healed, he 
dismissed them in an honourable manner.f Such prisoners as chose to 
remain were admitted into his service ; and deserters, both from the 
Beejapoer and the Moghul armies, began to join the Mahratta standard in 
considerable numbers.^ 

During the rains Sivajee possessed himself of several places in the 
northern Conoan, which had belonged to Koolee rajas, or petty polygars, 
whom he compelled to join him. As he was at war with the Portuguese, 
and was threatening to drive them from the coast, unless they paid him 
tribute, it was expected, from the vicinity of the Koolee possessions, that 
he would attack the forts of Damaun and Bassein. An attempt was 
made by a party of Sivajee’s troops to surprise the small fort of Gora- 
bupder, on the island of Salsette, then in possession of the Portuguese ; 
but they were repulsed. The English at Bombay were so much alarmed 
at this near approach to their settlement, that they began to strengthen 
their fortifications, and became solicitous to conclude some treaty with 
Sivajee, which should have for it^ object indemnification, for past losses 
and reciprocal advantages hereafter. Hitherto the English had not 
suffered materially by the ravages of Sivajee ; and at Bombay, even 
when he was attacking the factory at Surat, an interchange of civilities 
used to take place ; the reason of which was that the island of Bombay 
was dependent on the continent for grain and firewood, and Sivajee’s 
coast would have been greatly exposed had the English suffered the 
Moghuls to pass through their harbour for the purpose of attacking him. 
Ever since the plunder of Rajapoor in January 1661, the English had been 
petitioning Sivajee for indemnification. They estimated their loss at 
upwards of 10,000 pagodas ; and Sivajee continued to assure them that, 
if they would assist him against Jinjeera, or even re-establish their 
factory, he would make good the injury. The English, on the other 
hand, declared themselves neutral, — ^that they were mere merchants, who 
never took up arms except to defend their property, and that, before they 
could return to Rajapoor, they required security for the fulfilment of his 
promiBes.§ 

In the meantime a change had taken place in the government of the 
Moghul provinces. Both Mohabet Khan and Sultan Mauzum were recal- 
led, and Khan Jehan Buhadur,|| governor of Guzerat, was appointed viceroy 
of the Deccan. Khan Jehan, under a supposition that his force was not 

♦ Sur Rao Kakray was one of Sivajee’s earliest followers ; he was originally a 
leader of Mawulees, and particularly distinguished himself at attack on Jowlee 
and escalade of Rohira. 

} Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Scott's Deccan and English Records. 
Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The standard of Sivajee, or the national flag 
of the Mahrattas, is called the Bhugwa Jenda, It is swallow-tmled, of a deep orange 
colour, and particularly emblematic of the followers of Mahdeo. 

§ English Records, confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 

|| He was then Bubadur Khan. He got his title of Khan Jtiban Bahadur after- 
wards, but, to prevent confusion in the name, I have at once adopted that by whioh he 
ia best known, 

16 • 
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adequate to ofl^ensive operations, adopted a scheme of blocking up thO’ 
Ghauts to prevent Mahratta incursion, and defend the passes left open 
’^ith artillery ; but this plan was disapproved by Dilere Khan, his second-in- 
command. That officer had been successful in his attack on Ohakun the 
preceding season ; he exposed the fallacy of a defensive system, and re- 
commended a vigorous attack on the principal forts with the force at their 
disposal, however inadequate. But his arguments had no effect on the 
new viceroy ; and the Mahratta horse, as mi^ithave been expected, instead 
of entering Candeish by the passes where Khan Jehan posted himself, ap- 
peared in different parties about Aurungabad and Ahmednugur.* The 
viceroy went in pursuit of them in various directions, but without success, 
and at last cantoned, for the rains, at Pairgaom on the Beema, where he 
erected a fortification, and gave it the name of Buhad<[rgurh.f 

Whilst the Khan was thus employed, Sivajee undertook a secret expe- 
dition to Golcondah, where he is said to have exacted a contribution to a 
large amount, J and safely conveyed the money to Raigurh. On the march, 
or immediately after his return, he let loose the greater part of his cavalry 
on the Moghul territory, levying contributions from towns, and plunder- 
ing the smaller villages. In the details of this predatory warfare both 
the Mahrattas and Moghuls claim advantages ; if the former fled, they gen- 
erally brought off their booty — an object which the horsemen were 
taught to regard as the most substantial honor. 

During Sivajee’s absence at Golcondah, his towns and villages on the 
coast had sustained great damage by a descent from the combined fleets 
from Surat and’ Jin jeera.§ The batteries at Dhunda Rajepoor were also 
stormed and destroyed, and Ragoo Bullal, who commanded them, was 
killed. II 

But the loss thus sustained was compensated by his visit to Golcondah ; 
and the successful campaign of the ensuing year greatly increased his 
power and resources. 

On the 15th of December 1672, the Sultan of Beejapoor had a paralytic 
stroke, brought on by excess of various kinds ; and although he lingered 
several days, during which he made some arrangements respecting the re- 
gency, he never arose from his bed. 

His son, Sultan Sikundur, was then in the fifth year of his age. Ali 
Adil Shall had no other son, and only one daughter, Padshah Beebee. 
Abdool Moliummud, the prime minister, was of a resjiectable private 
character, but shrunk from the task which his situation imposed. The 
other principal persons at the Beejapoor court were Khowaus Khan, Abdool 
Khureem Bahlole Khan,^ and Muzuffir Khan, 

These three, with their dependents and attendants, were more intent on 
strengthening their own factions, than on divising’measures for the public 

* Scotf s Deccan, English Records, Mahratta MSS. 

t It does not retain this name, but it continued for upwards of 40 years one of the 
principal depots of the Moghul army. 

I Wilks, Orme, Mahratta MSS. § English Records, Mahratta MSS. 

II Mahratta MSS. This Ragoo Bullal was the same person who murdered the raja 
of Jowlee. 

q In FryePs Travels, in the English Records, and in Mahratta MSS., he is called 
Bahlole or Bullal Khan, and in Persian writings, by his proper name, Abdool Khureem 
Bahlole Khan, or simply Abdool Khureem. He was the son of Bahlole Khan, 
an Afghan, originally a follower of the famous Khan Jehan Lodi, and afterwards, 
as already mentioned, a general under the Nizam Shahee state. He came over to 
ge service of Beejapoor after Futih Khan had murdered his sovereign, Mortiza 
NizamShah 11. 
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advantage. Abdool Mohummud has the credit of being exempted from 
this censure ; but lie was destitute of that firmness which is necessary 
to overawe the factious, and maintain an ascendancy over men's minds, in 
times of civil discord. In the present instance, certainly no situation could 
be less enviable ; faction agitated the miserable remains of a fallen state, 
whilst Sivajee on one side, and the Moghuls on the other, threatened its 
annihilation. 

In tliis state of affairs Abdool Mohummud recommended that Khowaus 
Khan should be appointed regent, and that he himself, with the two 
principal nobles who remained, should each be sent to command in 
difEersfnt parts of the kingdom. Kulburga, and the parts adjoining the 
Moghul territory, he reserved for himself ; Abdool Khureem to have 
Merich, Panalla, Dharwar, Soonda, Bednore, and the Concan ; and Muzuf- 
fir lOian to have charge of the rest of the Carnatic. The king, although 
exceedingly averse to this arrangement, was compelled to adopt it, and 
Khowaus Khan was sent for to his bed-side, to receive charge of his son 
and his last injunctions, as recommended by the minister. Khowaus Khan 
accepted their regency, and promised to fulfil the instructions ; but after 
the king’s death, when he had established his power, he postponed sending 
Abdool Khureem and Abdool Mohummud to their governments, lest they 
should make their own terms with the Moghuls ; but he despatched 
Muzuffir Khan to the Carnatic. He endeavoured to reconcile tho others 
by giving Abdool Khureem command of the troops, and by treating 
Abdool Mohummud with every mark of outward respect. Each party 
had Bramin dependents, who not only fomented the disputes of their 
masters, but, through their Hindoo connections, Sivajee had minute in- 
formation of all that passed ; and as bis compact with Abdool Mohum- 
mud ceased with the death of Ali Adil Shah, he instantly prepared to 
take advantage of the distractions which prevailed at Beejapoor.^ 

In the month of March 1673, he secretly assembled a largo force at 

A D 1673 Vishalgurh. A detachment from this body surprised and 
* * ' retook Panalla ; but the main object was an attack on the 

rich mercantile town of Hooblee. The command of the expedition was 
intrusted to Annajee Dutto ,* and the booty acquired exceeded anything 
of the kind before taken by the Mahrattas. The account given of the 
plunder in their manuscripts is incredible ; but there is no doubt of its 
having been very considerable. Merchants of all nations were pillaged ; 
and the Beejapoor troops, stationed for the defence of the town, completed 
what the Mahrattas had left. The English factory shared in the general 
misfortunes.f Mr. Aungier, the deputy governor at Bombay, frequently 
endeavoured to obtain indemnification, both for the losses at Hooblee and 
Rajapoor, and took judicious opportunities of pressing the demands. 
Sivajee persisted in declaring that his troops had not molested the Eng- 
lish at Hooblee ; and, being still in hopes of obtaining their assistance 
against the Surat and Jinjeera fleets, he continued to express his desire 
for a treaty, and to hold out expectations of granting reimbursement for 
the losses at Rajapoor. Mr. Aungier was also frequently solicited for 
assistance by the opposite party, particularly by the iSjedee ; but he 
maintained a strict neutrality ; and several circumstances occurred which 
gave both the one and tho other a high respect for Mr. Aungier’s judg- 
ment and firmness.J * 

* Beejapoor MSS. t They lost 7,894 pagodas. 

t Mahratta MSS., Ortne, and English Records. 
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Sivajee prossed the war with Beejapoor, and, anxious to possess himself 
of the whole coast, he sent his fleet to take possession of Carwar, Ankola^ 
and various other places ; whilst he excited the deshmookhs to rebel, and 
drive out the Manomedan thannas. The rana of Bednore, alarmed by 
the plunder of Hooblee, early solicited protection, agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute, and permitted a' wukeel from Sivajee to reside at his capital/^ 

As Sivajee was desirous of prosecuting the war on Beejapoor without 
interruption, he endeavoured to conciliate Khan Jehan by again feigning 
a desire to be received under the imperial protection, through the Khan’s 
mediation. The viceroy was, or pretended to be, deceived ; but it is 
more than probable that this officer, very soon after his arrival in' the 
Deccan, became subservient to Sivajee’s views, on condition of his refrain- 
ing from pillage in the Moghul territory. 

In the month of May a detachment of Mawulees surprised Purlee ; but 
its capture having put the garrisons in the neighbourhood on the alert, 
Satara, a fort that had always been kept in good order by the Beejapoor 
government, which was next invested, sustained a siege for several 
months, and did not surrender till the beginning of September. It is 
remarkable that this fort had been long used as a state prison, anterior, 
perhaps, to the Edil Shahee dynasty. Sivajee little contemplated its being 
made applicable to a similar purpose for the persons of his descendants.f 
The forts of Chundun, Wundun, PandoDgurh,Nandgheere0, and Tattora, 
all fell into his hands before the fair season. 

The loss of Panalla, the sack of Hooblee, the insurrections about Carwar, 
and the capture of all these forts, obliged Khowaus Khan to detach 
Abdool Khureem with an army to the westward. Abdool Khureem regained 

g ossession of the open country about Panalla ; but Pertab Kao Goozur, 
aving been sent offi by Sivajee, appeared in the neighbourhood of Beeja- 
poor, where ho plundered with impunity. These depredations induced 
the regent to recall Abdool Khureem, but Pertab Kao intercepted him 
between Merich and Beejapoor, and both parties commenced skirmishing. 
As Pertab Kao outnumbered the army of Beejapoor, by threatening a 
general attack on one side, and cutting off foragers and stragglers with 
a part of his troops on the other, he so harassed them that Abdool 
Khureem applied for an armistice, and was permitted to return unmolest- 
ed to Beejapoor. The terms on which this truce was granted are not 
known, but Sivajee was greatly displeased ; and, to add to his mortifica- 
tion, Pertab Kao, on being severely censured, made a very distant 
excursion into Berar Payeen Ghaut, contrary to Sivajec’s intention, who 
had previously commenced the siege of Ponda, which lay between his 
territory and his late acquisitions to the southward.* 

Abdool Khureem, conceiving that an opportunity thus presented itself 
of retaking Panalla, a great effort was made at Beejapoor to recruit the 
army. The intention was early imparted to Sivajee, but he was prevent- 
ed, by the absence of Pertab Kao Goozur, from making a corresponding 
exertion to prevent the design, without subjecting his own plans to great 
derangement. 

In the month of February, preparations being completed, Abdool 
A D 1074 Khureem marched with a large force towards Panalla.| 
He had already arrived in the neighbourhood of that 
place, ^hen Pertab liao, with the principal part of the horse, at last made 

♦ Mahratta MSS. f Logurh was the state prison of Ahmednugur. 

t Beejapoor and Mahratta MSS. 
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hifl appearance. Sivajee instantly sent him word that he was greatly 
displeased by his conduct, and aesired that ho woul(| “ never come into 
his presence until he had plundered the army of Bee 3 apoor.” This mes- 
sage was conveyed to Pertab Rao when about to commence the attack. 
Stung with the reproach, he departed from his usual method, and at 
once closed with the enemy.^ In a rash charge, on a compact body of 
the Beejapoor troops, he was cut down with many of his men, and the 
main body of his army completely routed. Abdool Khureem pursued 
them with great slaughter, until the fugitives found shelter under the guns 
of Panalla. But, whilst this took place in the main body, one party of 
Mahrattas, under Hussajee Mohitey, a commander of 5,000 horse, had not 
been engaged. They came up when the Beejapoor troops were dispersed 
in the careless ardour of pursuit, and, falling upon them unexpectedly, 
completely changed the issue of the contest. No troops are so soon 
rallied as Mahrattas on the slightest turn of fortune in their favour. The 
fugitives became the pursuers; victory succeeded defeat, and Abdool 
Khureem was again compelled to retire with disgrace to Beejapoor. -j* In 
the division of Hussajee Mohitey, two officers greatly distinguished 
themselves ; they were promoted in consequence, and their names, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhunnajee Jadow, afterwards became renowned 
in the annals of Maharashtra. Sivajee greatly extolled the conduct of 
Hussajee Mohitey, and appointed him surnobut, with the title of Humbeer 
Rao.f The services of Pertab Rao Goozur were not forgotten ; Sivajee 
mourned his loss, made handsome provision for his relations and 
dependents, and married his younger son. Raja Ram, to the daughter of 
the deceased. Pertab Rao’s death was followed by that of Abajee 
Sonedeo ; Sivajee had declared that no office should bo hereditary in a 
family unfit for the employment ; but Ramchundur Punt, the son of 
Abajee, being qualified to fill the vacant situation, he was appointed 
Muzzimdar. 

The siege of Ponda continued until the setting in of the monsoon, 
when it was raised. Sivajee had purchased a supply of artillery from 
the French at Surat ; but he was not able to effect a breach. The whole 
of the horse, owing, it is supposed, to a scarcity above the Ghauts, 
cantoned this season at Chiploon.^ 

Sivajee, who had long struck coins, and styled himself raja and 
maharaja, was at this time consulting many learned Bramins on the 
propriety of declaring his independence, assuming ensigns of royalty, and 
establishing an era from the day of his ascending the throne. 'A 
celebrated Shastree of Benares, named Gaga Bhutt, who arrived at 
Raigurh, and of whose coming Sivajee pretended to have an intimation 
from Bhowanee, was appointed to conduct the inauguration. After many 
solemn rites, and every observance of the Shasters which could make 
the ceremony reverenced by Hindoos, Sivajee, at a propitious moment, 
was enthroned at Raigurh on the 6th June. xYbout a fortnight after, on 
the death of his mother, Jeejeo Bye, Sivajee was a second time placed on 
the throne, but the date of the abishik, or era, commences from the 
thirteenth day of the moon’s increase in Jesht, or June, according to the 
previous installation. The first ceremony was partly witnessed by 
• Mr. Henry Oxendon, who had been sent from Bombay on a mission to 

* Mahratta MSS. t Mahratta and Beejapoor MSS. 

X As the reader is not yet familiar with the former name, 1 shall continue to use 
his title of Humbeer Rao, as that by which he is generally known in the Mahratta 
country. 
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Sirajee, for the purpose of concluding the loDg*pending treaty. The 
preliminary articles were si^ed by a native agent on the 6th April. 
The treaty consisted of 20 articles, the substance of which the Mahrattas 
have preserved under four heads ; — First, indemnification for the losses at 
Eajapoor, with permission to establish factories at Rajapoor, Dabul, Choule, 
and Kallian ; and to trade all over Sivajee’s territory, buying and selling 
at their own prices, without being liable to the imposition of fixed rates : 
second, they were only to pay an import duty of 2 J per cent, ad valorem : 
third, coins were to pass reciprocally : and fourth, wrecks were to be 
restored. The mode of settling the indemnification, which was dictated 
by Sivajee, shows his idea of the principles of trade ; but it is particularly 
characteristic of a Mahratta agreement, not only in its intricacy, but in 
the evasion of any direct money payment. Sivajee was to allow the 
English 10,000 pagodas ; that is, the English agreed to purchase 5,000 
pagodas worth of goods from Sivajee for three years, they paying him 
half the value, so that they would then recover 7,500 pagodas ; and, for 
the balance of 2,500 pagodas, he granted to the factory, when it should be 
re>established at Eajapoor, an exemption from customs until it amounted 
to ah equivalent. It was with some difficulty that Sivajee was brought to 
consent to those articles which regarded the wrecks and the coin. He 
observed that the crews of ships should be assisted and protected ; but 
the wrecks being long considered the inherent property of the king of 
the country, he could not relinquish the right ; and that, with respect to 
English coin, it should always pass for its intrinsic value. Finally, 
however, he agreed^ to all the articles, and Mr. Oxenden’s embassy 
occasioned a more favourable impression towards the English on 
the part of Sivajee ; but, though the factory at Eajapoor was 
re-established, it was never profitable, and it is doubtful if 
the English ever recovered what was settled by the treaty. 
Mr. Aungicr’s immediate successors had not the talents nor the weight of 
tliat able man, who died at Bombay in 1676. 

On Sivajee’s enthronement, the names of such offices as were expressed in 
Persian were changed into Sanscrit, and some wore designated by higher 
sounding titles. None of the new distinctions were preserved after Sivajee’s 
death, except the eight ministers, or Asht Purdhans. Their duties con- 
tinued the same as already explained, except that there was one command- 
er-in-chief of the cavalry and infantry, and the Nyadcish was not ad- 
ministered by two persons. The names of the ministers, and the old and 
new appellations of their offices, were then as follow : — 

Name, Original Title, Neto Title, 

1. Moro Punt Pinglcy. Peishwa. Mookh Purdhan. 

2. Eamchundur Punt Boureekur. Muzzimdar. Punt Am at. 

3. Annajee Dutto. Sooniecs. Punt Suchew. 

4. Duttajee Punt. . Wankunees. Muntree. 

6. Humbeer Eao Mohitey. Surnobut. Senaputtee. 

6. Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay. Dubeer. Somunt. 

7. Ballajee Punt. Nyadeish. Nyadeish. 

8. Eugonath Punt. Nya Shastree. Pundit Eao. 

Sivajee, by being weighed against gold,f the amount of which was 

afterwards distributed to Bramins, and by performing numerous charities 

* Oxenden’s Narrative, Mahratta MSS., and English Records, 
t Dr. Fryer mentions that he^iijhed about 16,000 pagodas, which is equal to about 
ten stone* 
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as recommended by the rules of his religion, obtained a high rank amongst 
Kajpoots, from whom the Bramins could now pretend to prove his descent. 
The titles* he assumed were very lofty, and in future, an all public occa- 
sions, he imitated the grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

Since the convention of Poorundhur, Sivajee had always pretended a • 
right to the chouth of various parts of the Beejapoor territory, and of the 
whole of the Concan.‘|‘ There is no mention of his having made this de- 
mand from the Englisn ; but he this year sent Moro Punt to Kallian for the 
purpose of exacting it from the Portuguese at Bassein4 It is not known 
by what means they evaded the payment ; the Mahratta histories of Si- 
vajee’s life do not state that the Portuguese ever admitted the chouth ; but 
frequent mention is made of their having paid tribute, and probably some 
compromise was made on the occasion alluded to.' * 

Some aggressions on the part of the Moghul troops headed by Dilere Khan, 
A D 1676 having furnished Sivajee with an excuse for breaking his 
* * * compact with the viceroy, Moro Punt attacked and retook 

Oundha and Putta, and made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise Sewneree, 
the birth-place of Sivajee, which was never destined to fall into his hands. 
But the failure was compensated by the success of Humbeer Bao, the 
Senaputtee, who ascended one of the passes near Surat, divided his horse 
into several bodies, plundered the country to Burhanpoor, and from thence 
to Mahoor. One of his parties levied contributions in the Baroach district, 
being the first body of Mahrattas that ever crossed the Nerbuddah. 

Sivajee himself laid siege to Ponda, after he had again possessed him- 
self of all the thannas between Panalla and Tattora ; but as soon as he was 
occupied in the Ooncan, and had carried down all the infantry that could 
be spared, Nimbalkur and Ghatgay, the Deshmookhs of Phultun and Mul- 
laoree, attacked the garrisons, drove out the thannas, and recovered most 
of the open country for the king of Beejapoor.f 
Humbeer Rao, after he had passed the Godavery on his route home- 
wards, was very hotly pursued by Dilere Khan, and with difficulty 
brought off the valuable booty he had taken. A detachment of the 
Moghuls plundered the Kallian district, whilst Sivajee was still engaged 
besieging the fort of Ponda. A breach was at last effected by springing 
a mine, and the killidar, after a very creditable defence, surrendered. 
Upon this Sivajee proceeded to the southward, levied contributions in the 
Ooncan, plundered many places, ascended the Ghauts, penetrated into the 
Soonda country, and returned, laden with spoils, to Raigurh.t 
At the opening of the season, Humbeer Rao again entered the Moghul 
territory, and did great mischief, whilst Khan Jehan Buhadur and Dilero 
Khan were engaged in another quarter. 

Khowaus I^an, the regent of Beejapoor, finding his situation perilous, 
and having a greater regard for his own interests than the fulfilment of 
his trust, opened negotiations with Khan Jehan, agreed to hold Beejapoor 
as a dependent province of the empire, and to give Padshah Beebee, the 
young king’s sister, in marriage to one of the sons of Aurungzebe. 

When this proceeding became known, the nobles, at the head of whom 
was Abdool Khureern, entered into a conspiracy against Khowaus Khan, 
and he was assassinated by one Khureern Shirza, engaged for the purpose. 

These were Kshittrya Koolavutumsa, Sree, Raja Siv^ Chuttar Puttee, or the head 
ornament of the Kshittree race, his Majesty, the Baja Siva, possessor or lord of the 
royal umbrella. 

t Mahratta MSS. t Orme,. English Records. 
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His death was not regretted, especially on account of his having agreed to 
give away the king’s sister, in whom the people of Beejapoor took particu- 
lar interest. The orders of Abdool Khureem to prepare for defence were 
obeyed with an alacrity unusual under the late regent, and when Khan 
‘ Jehan Buhadur advanced, as was expected, towards the Beejapoor frontier, 
Abdool Khureem marched to oppose him. Several actions were fought, 
which ended advantageously for the army of Beejapoor ; and as Dilere 
Khan was favourably disposed towards his countryman Abdool Khureem, 
a truce, and afterwards an alliance, was concluded by the mediation of 
the former. • 

Sivajee for the third time took possession of the open country between 

AD 1676 Tattora and Panalla ; and, in order to prevent future inroads 
* ' * by the jaghcerdars in his neighbourhood, he gave orders 

for connecting those places by building a chain of forts, which he named 
Wurdungurh, Booshengurh, Sewdasheogurh, and Muchindergurh. Al- 
though of no great strength, they were judiciously chosen to support his 
intermediate posts, and to protect the highly productive tract within the 
frontier which they embrace. Whilst engaged in this arrangement, he 
was overtaken by o. severe illness, the nature of which is unknown ; but 
it confined him at Satara for several months. During this period he 
became extravagantly rigid in the observance of religious forms enjoined 
by his faith : but ho was at the same time planning the most important 
expedition of his life.f The preliminary arrangements with other powers, 
the space over which his views extended, the combination of sagacity 
and enterprize, and the surprising success of the undertaking, are altoge- 
ther so remarkable, that, in order to be fully understood, some preliminary 
observations regarding the general state of the country would be proper 
on this account alone, but a brief retrospect is also necessary as an 
introduction to the important events of the next 30 years. 

♦ Beejapoor and Mahratta MSS., Scott’s Deccan. 

fMahratta MSS. Mr. Orme mentions this illness as haying confined him at 
Baigurh. 
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FROM A. D. 1G76 TO A. D. 1680. 

• 

State of politics in the Deccan when Sivajee undertafces his expedition into 
the Chmatic. — How suggested, — Preliminary arrangements, — Sivajee 
departs. — Conference and alliance with Kootub Shah at Hyderabad-^ 
proceeds to the southwa/rd — extraordinary devotions, — Progress of the 
conquests, — Negotiations with Venhajee, — Gohondah is invaded by the 
MoghulSf and the dhny of Beejapoor — they are repulsed, — Death of 
Ahdool Khureem. — Musaood Khan^ by the influence of Dilere Khan^ 
appointed regent, — Sivajee sets out on his return — takes Bellary ^ dc , — 
Venhajee attacks Sivajee s troops^ and is defeated. — A body of Mahrattas 
in the service of Beejapoor defeated by Sivajeds troops. — Successes of 
Jenardin Punt^ who^ by the aid of Humbeer Rao^ reduces the Dooah . — 
Proceedings of Moro Punt. — Sultan Mauzum returns to Aurangabad as 
viceroy. — Dilere Khan again ordered against Beejapoor, — Musaood Khan 
calls in the aid of SivajeSy who commits dreadful devastation in the 
Moghul provinces-^hinders Jaulna — is attackedy and in danger of being 
worstedy when he retrieves the day by his personal exertions — is subse- 
quently saved from great danger by one of his guides, — Twenty-seven forts 
taMn, — Musaood Khan earnestly solicits further assistance. — Sumbhajee 
deserts to the Moghuls. — Dilere Khan's proposals. — Emperor's objections. 
— Shumbhajee returns to his father, — Dilere Khan raises the siege of 
Beejapoor — crosses the Kistna with a body of horsey and is attacked and 
defeated by Jenardin Punt. — Sivajee's claims in consequence of the 
assistance afforded to Beejapoor, Supremacy of TanjorCy dc,, transferred 
to Sivajee. — Venhajee' s independence affected by this an^angement — his 
behaviour in consequence. — Sivajee's excellent advice, — Sivajee's death 
and character — possessions and treasures. — The ministersy influenced by 
Soy era By Cy propose setting Sumbhajee aside, and appointing Raja Ram 
to the succession. — Sumbhajee discovers the plot — takes command of 
Panalla — displays considerable energy — seizes Jenardin Punt. — Moro 
Punt and Humbeer Rao join Sumbhajee,^The garrison of Raigurh and 
the army declare for him. 

The Emperor Aurungzebe, hitherto occupied in establishing liis 
A D 1676 authority, regulating affairs, or suppressing revolt in the 
* ’ * north, had never lost sight of his early and favourite 

scheme of annexing the whole Deccan to the empire ; but whilst his own 
presence was required in other parts, he was too suspicious to intrust the 
conquest to any deputy. He was, therefore, persevering in a systematic 
plan, calculated, as he conceived, to weaken and undermine the powers in 
that quarter so effectually that, when he could spare sufficient leisure, ho 
might, with an overwhelming force, sweep all before him, and find a country 
rather to settle than to subdue. 

Khan Johan vBuhadur was not an officer competent to the task of 
16 
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reducing the Deccan ; but even if he had been, the army under his 
command was quite insufficient for such a purpose. The wealmess of the 
Moghuls, defeated as large detachments of them were by the Mahrattas, 
on more than one occasion, seemed likely to afford encouragement for a 
confederacy of the other powers against them ; but in the divided state 
of affairs both at Beejapoor and Golcondah, principally maintained by his 
intri^es, Aurungzebe probably viewed it in a contrary light, as being 
less likely to rouse combination. His ambassadors were employed to 
create dissensions, not only by exciting jealousy between the Mahomedan 
courts, but by bribing every man in power, and stirring up factions ip the 
internal governments. 

Although Sivajee’s daring robberies and incursions excited the utmost 
indignation, he was still contemptible as a power in the eyes of Aurung- 
zebe ; and, whilst so considered, his ravages, directed against Beejapoor or 
Golcondah, were favourable to the emperor’s plan. In this view, we may, 
in some measure, account for the conduct of Khan Jehan, who, for a long 
time, enjoyed as much of Aurungzebe’s confidence as any of his officers, 
although it must have been well known to the emperor that Sivajee 
frequently purchased his connivance or forbearance ; for the fact was 
notorious in the European settlements. 

With regard to Beejapoor and Golcondah, although the exertions 
of Abdool Khureem had obtained a temporary peace, he him- 
self, as head of the faction which had destroyed Khowaus Khan, 
had nothing to hope from the Moghuls. His interests were 
completely those of the state ; and had it not been for his 
connection with Dilere Khan, and the other Afghans of the Moghul 
army, it was far more natural for him to have become the ally of Sivajee 
than of Aurungzebe, The Moghul faction in Beejapoor were the regent’s 
enemies ; and the emperor, preserving the forms which the pacification 
required, sent there as his envoy Mullik Berkhordar, a native of Kashmeer, 
on whose address he placed reliance, to draw over the nobility not yet of 
his party, and to perplex the regent by every apparent civility and every 
mischievous intrigue. 

At Golcondah the Moghul influence had long preponderated ; the death, 
however, of Abdool Kootub Shah, in 1672, had not been attended with 
the advantages which Aurungzebe may have anticipated. The nearest 
heir, Abou Hoossein, the son-in-law and successor of the late king, noto- 
rious for dissipated habits in his youth, was, on ascending the throne, 
completely reclaimed. Although a weax prince, he on some occasions 
asserted the dignity of his high place ; but ne was under the influence of 
two brothers, Mahdhuna Punt and Akhana Punt, who, although reckon- 
ed men of ability, particularly the former, had all that disposition to 
refinement in intrigue which constitutes a principal defect in Brarain 
statesmen. Aurungzebe’s measures partake precisely of that character ; 
and the result proves, not only the insignificance of the deepest cunning, 
but how much a homely maxim might serve as a lesson for kings. The 
emperor did not contemplate the whole effects of his system ; and the 
treachery and corruption, encouraged or tolerated at this period, were a 
principal cause of irretrievable confusion in the latter part of his reign. 

But without further anticipation, such, in regard to the different 
powers, is a general view of the state of the Deccan when Sivajee under- 
took his expedition into the Carnatic. It was first suggested by 
Bugonath Narain Hunwuntay, whom we have already mentioned as the 
successor of his father, Naroo Punt, in the management of Shabjee’s 
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jagheer in ths Carnatic. ^ Bngonath Narain was a man of superior abilities, 
but, after the death of his patron, he disgnsted Venkajee by his overbear- 
ing conduct ; and, on the oi^er hand, the young man’s intmerence in the 
direction of his own aSairs gave the minii^Oi' great ofEenoe. Their 
mutual interests; however, suppressed their growing hatred for a long time ; 
but, after 11 or 12 years, Rugonath Narain left the Carnatic, and proceed- 
ed to the court of Abou Hoossein at Golcondah, where he formed an 
acquaintance with Mahdhuna Punt, and contrived to gain his confidence ; 
but whether he took these steps, foreseeing the scheme to which he 
afterwards applied them, is uncertain. He came, however, to join Sivajee, 
by whom, as an old and distinguished servant of his father, and a brother 
of the Somunt Purdhan, he was received with great respect ; and Ram- 
chundur Punt, being the youngest of the ministers, Sivajee displaced 
him to make room for Rugonath Punt Hunwruntay, on whom he oonfeit^ 
the office of Amat Purdhan. The discussion of Sivajee’s claim to share, 
according to Hindoo law, in half the possessions of Shahjee, and the 
possibility of making this a cloak for more extensive acquisitions in the 
south, was a constant subject of consultation during the rains, when 
Sivajee lay ill at Satara.* 

The period was in every respect favourable to the undertaking, as the 
alliance between Beejapoor and the Moghuls, and particularly the con- 
nection between the regent and Dilere Kban, was a certain means of 
exciting the jealous apprehensions of Mahdhuna Plint. Dilere Khan 
had always shown himself a determined enemy of Qolcondah ; and he 
was likewise known to entertain an equal degree of enmity towards 
Sivajee. 

The first object effected was an agreement with Khan Jehan, by giving 
him a large sum of money, part, it would appear, pjiblicly, and a part 
privately. That which was publicly received was styled tribute by the 
Moghul — an appellation to which Sivasjee reconciled himself, even at this 
stage of his independence, by comparing it to the oil-cake given to his 
milch cow.^ 

To secure his possessions, the frontier forts on the eastern side, which 
he had just completed, were well calculated to repel the inroads of 
Ghatgay and Nimbalkur ; and, in order to guard the coast against the 
attacks or descents of the Seedee, he left Annajee Dutto, the Punt Suchew, 
with strong garrisons and a large body of disposeable infantry. His forts 
between Kallian and Ponda were very numerous ; and no place could bo 
attacked without being speedily supported from various quarters. The 
particular care of this tract was thus made over to the Suchew, but he 
was directed to assist the Peishwa, Moro Punt, to whom Sivajee delegated 
the chief management during his absence; this division of power, 
however, created an unconquerable jealousy between these ministers. 

At the close of the year lfi7G, Sivajee set out, at the head of 30,000 

A. D 1677 40,000 infantry, towards Golcondah. Carefully 

* * abstaining from plunder, his march was conducted with 

the greatest regularity. Prillhad Punt, the son of the Nyadeish Purdhan, 
was sent forward to announce his approach, which, although known to 
Mahdhuna Punt, occasioned astonishment and alarm at Hyderabad. 
Mahdhuna Punt came out some distance to meet Sivajee, and the day 
after his arrival at Golcondah he had an interview with Kootub Shall, 
which lasted for several hours ; many consultations followed, and l^ajee 
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had tihe address to persuade the king that an alliance between them Was 
not only necessary but natural.^ 

No authentic record of the particulars of the secret compact, which was 
entered into, has been preserved by the Mahrattas ; but the purport seems 
to have been a division of such parts of Sivajee’s conquests as had not 
belonged to his father Shahjee, and a treaty offensive and defensive 
against the Moghuls and their allies.f With the usual burlesque advan- 
tages, which a power not consulted commonly obtains by such dliances of 
its neighbours, Beejapoor was to be admitted to all the benefits of this 
agreement, after its possessions in the Carnatic had been reduced and divided 
between Sivajee and Kootub Shah, on condition of dismissing Abdool 
Khureem from the, regency, and receiving the brother of Mahdhuna Punt 
in his steady What further inducement may have been held out, or 
whether the ambition or avarice of Mahdhuna Punt may have been more 
treacherously excited, cannot be discovered ; but Sivajee succeeded in 
obtaining a considerable supply of money, and, what he most wanted, a 
train of artilleiy with its equipments. It is probable that he dispensed ' 
with all other reinforcements ; and the necessity of keeping the whole of 
the troops of Kootub Shah for the defence of the kingdom was an opinion 
likely to arise of itself without being suggested by Sivajee. 

After a month spent at Hyderabad, Sivajee, having concluded his 
arrangements, marched due south, and crossed the Kistna at the Neorootey 
« , Sungum, 25 miles below Kurnoul, about the month of 

March. Whilst his troops advanced slowly by the route 
of Kuddapah, Sivajee, with a body of cavalry, struck off to the eastward, 
for the purpose of visiting the temple of Purwuttum,§ where he perform- 
ed many penances. At last he was worked up into such a state 
of enthusiasm as to draw his sword for the purpose of sacrificing 
himself to the deity, when, it is pretended, he was saved by the direct 
interposition of the goddess Bhowanee, by whose inspiration 
Sivajee on this occasion uttered one of his many prophecies ; and whilst 
the deity, through him, declared the necessity of his yet remaining to 
perform many great services for the Hindoo faith, she announced the 
splendid conquests that were to be immediately achieved in the Carnatic. || 

After passing 12 days in this extravagant manner, Sivajee followed his 
army, which descended into the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut by the Damul- 
cherry^ pass ; and, as he had a double object in view, he left the heavy 
part of his army to come on by easy stages, whilst he pushed on with 
the cavalry and a body of his Mawulees. He passed Madras in the first 
week of May, and, arriving in the neighbourhood of Ginjee, 
then belonging to Beejapoor, he obtained possession of it from the sons 
of Amber Khan, named Boop Khan and Nazir Mohummud, according to 
a previous agreement through Rugonath Narain,f f Ramajee Nulgay, one 
of his Mawulee commanders, was appointed havildar of the place, and 


* One of the Mahratta MSS. contains a carious dissertation, tending to prove 
Golcondahthe natnral ally, and Beejapoor and the Moghuls the natural enemies, of 
Sivajee. 

t Mahratta and Beejapoor MSS. t Beejapoor MSS^ 

§ Called by the Mahrattas Sree Sheyl Mullik Arjoon. ]j Mahratta MSS. 

% Colonel Wilks. The Mahratta MSS. call the pass Winkutruinungaree, but I 
conclude it is the same. 

♦♦ WUks. 

ft 1 here follow my own MSS., although Colonel Wilks has adopted a different 
account. 
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tiie same regulations as those establidbed in his forts in Maharaihtra were 
now, at a distance of 600 miles, commenced in Drawed ; and Wittul 
Peeldeo daroodkur, with the general care of the dependent districts, was 
directed, in like manner, to introduce his revenue i^stem. 

An officer of the Beejapoor government, named Sher Khan, in charge of 
the district of Tiinamullee, made an effort to oppose Sivajee at the head 
of 5,000 horse ; but he was quickly surrounded, made prisoner, and his 
horses seized, according to the custom of Mahratta victors. Suntajee, the 
half-brother of Sivajee, had joined him before this affair, and veiy soon 
showed that he inherited a portion of the family spirit and ability. 

In the meantime, the remaining part of the army which Sivajee had 
purposely left in the rear, had invested the strong fortress of Vellore. 
The siege was conducted by a Bramin, named Neerhurry Bnllal. He 
erected his principal batteries on two adjacent hills, which he named 
Saujra and Gojura ; and after a siege of some duration, the detail of which 
is very imperfectly given in the Mahratta manuscripts, the fort surren- 
dered* about the latter end of September. 

During the siege of Vellore, Sivajee had been endeavouring to effect 
his designs on Tanjore, and had induced his brother to meet him at 
Trivadey, for the purpose of discussing his claim to share in their father’s 

E roperty. Venkajee, apprized of his designs, would, in the first instance, 
ave resisted bv force ; but the Naik of Madura, who had agreed to assist 
him, was detached from the alliance by the address of Rugonath Narain, 
and Venkajee adopted the alternative of visiting his brother. Sivajee 
received him with many professions of regard, but he could not persuade 
him to give up half the property. Whilst the one urged his claim, the 
other obstinately denied it. Sivajee at first thought of making him pri- 
soner, and compelling him to give up the half of Tanjore, of the jagheer 
districts, and of the money and jewels ; but on further consideration, 
according to the words of his own letter, as Venkajee had come of his 
own accord to visit him, such a measure appeared to be inconsistent 
with his own character as a brother and a prince he therefore permitted 
him to return to Tanjore. To keep open the door of accommodation, 
though at the same time he had determined to seize upon the other dis- 
tricts, Sivajee sent messengers to Venkajee to endeavour to prevail upon 
him to give up half of Tanjore, Arnee, one or two of the forts, and to 
make an equal division without any quarrel ; desiring his brother to 
recollect that it was not mere territory he de8ired-~-of that he possessed 
and could bestow abundance — ^but his inheritance (wutm) he was bound 
in honour not to renounce. 

After the interview at Trivadey, Sivajee came to Vellore, which had 
surrendered previous to his arrival. Carnaticgurh and two other forts*!" 
were reduced immediately after, and Vedo Bhaskur, a Bramin who had 
been in charge of Amee since the time of Shahjee, brought the keys of 
the fort, and tendered his services to Sivajee, by whom he was confirmed 
in his command, and his two sons taken into the service. The jagheer 
districts of Shahjee, consisting of Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotta, B^apoor, 
and Sera, were all taken possession of by Sivajee before the beginning of 
the ensuing year ; and his horse either levied contributions under the 
name of chouth and surdeshmookhee, or, where refused, plundered the 
whole Carnatic subject to the kingdom of Beejapoor. 

* In the Beejapoor MSS. of Abou Hoossein Qazee, it is asserted that AbdooUa 
Khan, the governor, gave it up for a bribe of 50,000 pagodas, 
t Galled m the Mi^ratta MSS. Jugdeogurh and Maharsjgttrlu 
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The tnioe which ELhan Jehan Buhadur had' entered into with Siva|ee 
not approved of by Aurungzebe ; and Dilere Khan, having submitted 
m proposal for invading Golcondah, assisted by Abdool Khureem and the 
troops of Beejapoor, on the plan suited to the emperor’s system of exhaust- 
ing the Deccan states, Ehan Jehan was recalled, and Dilere Khan ordered 
to carry his proposals into effect 

The excuse for this combined attack on the part of Dilere Khan and 
Abdool Khureem was the alliance which Kootub Shah had entered into 
with Sivajee. But Mahdhuna Punt had foreseen the coming storm ; the 
invaders were met by an overwhelming force, and were soon compelled to 
retreat. The troops of Beejapoor had sufEered great privation ; numbers 
deserted in consequence, and those that remained were so disorderly and 
clamorous for want of pay, that it was impossible to lead them against 
the enemy.^ To add to the general distress, Abdool Khureem was taken 
ill, and his life being despaired of, Dilere Khan attempted to reconcile the 
factions, and it was agreed that Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, son-in- 
law of Seedee Johur, and jagheerdar of Adonee,f should eventually 
succeed to the regency. Abdool Khureem died in January 1678, and 

A D 1678 Musaood Khan was appointed his successor accordingly. 

* * * His personal property was the principal motive for choos- 

ing Musaood Khan, especially as he promised to pay the debts of Dilere 
Khan, as well as the arrears due to the troops.;^ He also bound himself 
to fulfil the agreement made by Ehowaus Khan, to preserve peace and 
order, to have no sort of communication with Kvajee, to abide by the 
advice of Dilere Khan on all occasions, and to send Padshah Beebee to the 
Moghul camp. Musaood Khan paid a part of the arrears due to the 
infantry ; but, after returning to Beejapoor, he would neither pay nor 
retain a great portion of the cavalry. Large bodies were let loose upon 
the country in consequence ; some were entertained by Moro Punt in 
Sivajee’s service, and others joined the Moghuls.]; A gloomy discontent 
prevailed at Beejapoor ; but on the regent’s afterwards promising not to 
give the king’s sister to the Moghuls, he acquired considerable popularity. 

Dilere Khan, after the agreement with Musaood Khan was concluded, 
immediately marched towards Pairgaom ; and Sivajee, on learning the 
state of affairs, began his march from the Carnatic. He appointed his 
half-brother Suntajee to the charge of Ginjee and its dependencies, and 
associated him with Rugonath Narain and Humbeer Rao, Senaputtee, in 
the general management of his affairs in the Carnatic. 

As Sivajee had given up no part of his late acquisitions, the king of 
Golcondah probably by this time perceived that he had been duped by 
him ; but a friendly intercourse existed after Sivajee’s return to Rdgurh. 

When Sivajee’s troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Bellary*, a few 
of his foragers were killed by some of the people belonging to the fort, 
which was then in possession of the widow of a Dessaye. As satisfaction 
was refused, the outrage furnished an excuse for attacking the place, 
which was invested and taken after a siege of 27 days. Sivajee 
next besieged and took Kopaul. Buhadur Benda surrendered 15 days 
flffterwards, and the neighbouring country was immediately taken posses- 
sion of. Jenardin Punt Somunt, one of the Purdhans, was left to settle 

♦ Scott's Deccan. 

t He obtained his wealth by the favour of Einayat OoUa, a rich man aad jagheer- 
dar of Adonee, who made him his heir. 
t Beejapoor MSS. 
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tho new aoqaintion. Sivajee conttitited hia march, but on arriring at 
Toorgul, he halted ; accounts having reached him of an atta<^ made 
u|K>n his troops in the Carnatic, by his brother Venki^ee, who had been 
repulsed with considerable loss. Upon receipt of this intelligence, Sivajee 
addressed a long letter^ to his brotW, in which' he recapiwated eveiy- 
' thing that had occurred, represented the extreme indiscretion of a conduct 
which had compelled him to take possession of the diiE^icts, and now 
had obliged his officers to repel aggression by force of arms ; that the 
slaughter of the vile Mahomedans, who had joined in the attack, was 
not to be regretted, but he ought to reflect on the sacrifice of valuable 
lives which it had occasioned. Sivajee in this letter dwells much on 
the necessity of union and the propriety of peace, which last he now 
proposes to grant on receiving the whole of their father's territorial 
possessions in the Carnatic, for which he promises, either to allow his 
brother an equivalent in the Panalla districts, or to obtain a grant of terri* 
tory from his ally, Kootub Shah, in some other part of the country, equal to 
three lakhs of pandas annually. 

Venkajee, on receipt of this letter, requested an interview withRugonath 
Narain ; but the latter replied that he was now in the service of his 
majesty Sivajee, but should be happy to attend upon receiving orders to 
that efEect. This permission having been obtained, Rugonath Narain 
brought about an accommodation. Venkajee agreed to pay down a con- 
siderable sum of money, to divide their father’s jewels, and to share the 
revenue of the territory with his brother. On these conditions Sivajee 
allowed him to retain Tanjore, and restored the jagheer districts. 

Whilst Sivajee, remained near Toorgul, a body of horse belonging to 
Ghatgay and Nimbalkur appeared in the Panalla district, laid waste the 
country, and retired, plundering, towards Kurar. A detachment from 
Sivajee’s army under Neelajee Eatkur overtook them at Koorlee, attacked 
and dispersed them, recovering much valuable property, which, as it 
. belonged to his own subjects, Sivajee scrupulously restored. 

Jenardin Punt being threatened by a body of horse belonging to Beeja- 
poor, Sivajee sent back a part of his troops to reinforce him, whilst he 
himself, attended by a smdl escort, reached Raigurh before the commence- 
ment of the south-west monsoon, after an absence of, 18 months. 

Humbeer Rao, on the conclusion of the agreement with Venkajee, 
marched towards Maharashtra w'ith all expedition, and Jenardin Punt, 
apprized of his approach, concerted a combined attack on the Beejapoor 
troops in the Dooab,f which completely succeeded : 500 horses, 5 
elephants, and the commander of the party were taken. The whole of 
the traci^ between the Toongbuddra and the Kistna was ovemin, and tlie 
refractory deshraookhs in the neighbourhood of Kopaul and Bellary, who 
had for some time refused all payments to the government of Beejapoor, 
were compelled to submit to the troops of Sivajee. J The reduced state of 
Beejapoor, its want of cavalrj’', and the swelling of the rivers from the 

♦ The original of this and other three letters written by Sivajee to Venkajee are in 
possession of the hereditary Chitnees, or secretary, of his highness the raja of 
Satara. They were recovered by the grandfather of the present Chitnees, from a 
descendant of Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay. 1 have had tiiem examined, and 1 have 
compared them with the handwriting of Biulajee Aujee, Sivajee’s Chitnees. and have 
every reason to believe them authentic, 
t The tract between the Kistna and the Toongbuddra is here meant. 
t Original letter from Sivajee to Venkajee. 
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rains, prevented Musaood Khan from making an effort to recover these 
viduable districts. 

During Sivajee’s absence, More Trimmnl, the Peishw% provided for the 
security of the territory with his usual activity and ability. The war 
with the Seedees, who were reinforced every season by the Moghul fleet 
from Surat, continued to be waged with rancorous enmity. Descents 
upon the Mahratta coast, actions with vessels on both sides, attempts to 
bum the Seedee^s fleet, and a slow but lasting cannonade on Jinjeera, was 
the manner in which the warfare was maintained.^ The only event which 
it seeins requisite to particularize, was the supersession of Seedee Sumbhole 
by Seedee Kassim, in consequence of an order from the emperor. The 
title conferred on the new chief, who is admitted by the Mahrattas to have 
been an excellent officer, was Yakoot Khan — ^the same as that of his 
predecessor. 

It was probably in consequence of the truce between the Moghuls and 
Beejapoor that Moro Punt was induced to entertain numbers of the dis- 
charged cavalry of Beejapoor, being apprehensive that Dilere Khan 
meditated hostilities on his return to Pairgaom ; but Aurungzebe was 
displeased with the adjustment which Dilere Khan had made, and informed 
him that he ought to have effected a more complete arrangement by provid- 
ing for the nobility, paying the arrears of the troops, and taking the 
government under the imperial protection ; he, therefore, commanded him 
to endeavour to amend his error whilst it was yet reparable, to pay the 
arrears of the cavalry, and to draw over as many of the officers as he 
could. t Sultan Mauzum was again appointed to the government of the 
Deccan, but the command of the army in the field remained with Dilere 
Khan. The Afghan party in Beejapoor were easily detached ; but many 
of those who were violently factious, although averse to the existing 
authority, had still a greater dislike to thejdoghuls. The envoy formally 
demanded Padshah Beebee as the only means of averting an immediate 
siege. Musaood Khan refused compliance. One of the factions, headed 
by Syud Mukhtoom, and instigated by Mullik Berkhordar, assembled in 
arms to enforce the request at a time when the regent was unprepared ; 
but a battle in the midst of the city was prevented by the king’s sister, 
who herself repaired Jo the spot, and declared her intention of proceeding 
to the Moghul camp, vainly but generously imagining that, by this 
sacrifice, her brother and his kingdom ’might be Baved.| The Mahome- 
dan inhabitants of Beejapoor, who yet remain, revert with fond garrulity 
to tbis anecdote, and to many traditionary legends of their last and 
favourite princess. 

Padshah Beebee reached Dilere Khan’s camp when the Moglyils were 
advancing to invest the city, a fit escort was furnished to conduct her to 

A D 1679 Aurungabad, but the imperial army prosecuted its march. 

* ’ Musaood Khan in this dilemma sought assistance from 

Sivajee, who agreed to attack Dilere Khan, or effect a diversion in favour 
of the besieged. For this purpose Sivajee assembled a large body of 
cavalry at Panalla, and marched towards Beejapoor ; but, finding the 
besiegers strong, and not choosing to encounter the Patans, of whom a 


* All these affairs have been patiently and minutely detailed by Mr. Orme, and are 
interesting, because connected with the early history of one of our Indian Presidencies. 
Bombay was frequently involved in the broils of its neighbours, and sometimes 
exposed to the insolence of both parties, 
f Beejapoor MSS., and Scott’s Deccan. 
i Beejapoor MSS. 
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large portion of Dilere Khan’s army was composed; he only made a show 
of attacking, advanced slowly until within 24 miles of the camp, when he 
turned off to the northward, rapidly crossed the Beema, and attacked the 
Moghul possessions, literally with fire and sword, leaving the inhabitants 
houseless and the villages in ashes. Dilere Khan did not relinquish the 
siege, and Sivajee continued his depredations from the Beema to the 
God a very. He crossed the latter river, attacked Jaulna, and, although 
Sultan Mauzum was at Aurungabad, plundered the town leisurely for 
three days, pointing out, as was his custom on such occasions, the parti- 
cular houses ^nd spots where money and valuables were secreted. Nothing 
escaped him, and no place was a sanctuary ; the residence of the peers, or 
Mahomedan saints, which Sivajee had hitherto held sacred, were on this 
occasion pillaged.®' The laden booty was a certain signal that Sivajee 
would take some route towards Raigurh, and a body of 10,000 horse having 
been collected, by the prince’s orders, from various parts under Runmust 
Khan, pursued, overtook, and attacked Sivajee near Sungumnere on his 
route to Putta. A part of his troops were thrown into confusion, owing 
principally to the impetuosity of Suntajee Ghorepuray ; Seedojee Nimbal- 
Kur, an officer of distinction, was killed ; j* * * § but Sivajee led a desperate 
charge,^ and by great personal exertion retrieved the day. The Moghul 
troops were broken, and he continued his route ; but he had not proceeded 
far when he was again attacked by the Moghuls, who had been joined by 
a large reinforcement under' Kishen Sing, one of the grandsons of Mirza 
Raja Jey Sing. This division cut him off from the pass to which he was 
marching, and Sivajee’s army was unable to contend with such an 
accumulated force. But the superior intelligence of one of his Jasoose8,§ 
or guides, saved Sivajee in this emergency. He conducted him across the 
hills by a pass unknown to the Moghuls, by which he gained several hours’ 
march in advance, and safely reached "Putta.|| The Moghul troops 
returned to Aurungabad, and Sivajee judged the opportunity favourable 
for possessing himself of the whole of the forts neaf Putta, 27 in number ; 
for which purpose he ordered a body of infantry to join Moro Punt from 
the Concan, in order to reduce as many of them as possible ; and a large 
detachment of cavalry was likewise placed at the Peishwa’s disposal. 

^vajee remained at Putta until he received an express from Musaood 
Khan, entreating him to return southward, and make an effort to relieve 
the city : ‘‘ that Dilere Khan had run his approaches close to the walls, 
and that nothing but prompt exertion could save them.”^ Sivajee again 
set off for Beejapoor, when news reached him that his son Sumbhajee had 
fled and joined Dilere Khan. He directed his army to pursue their route 
under Humbeer Rao, whilst he himself retired to Panalla to devise means 
of bringing back Sumbhajee. 

The conduct of his eldest son had for some time been a source of grief 
and vexation to Sivajee ; and in consequence of Suinbhajee’s attempting 

* Sivajee’s death is said to have happened in consequence. Khafee Khan, who has 
adopted the story, is seldom so injudicious, 

t Mahratta M»S. 

X This part of the account is confirmed by Sivajee’s letters to his brother, where he 
says — “ It was a time proper to disregard life.” 

§ Jasoos literally means, and is professionally, a spy, but they axe employed in all 
Deccan armies as guides, messengers, and letter-carriers. 

II Mahratta MSS. Sivajee himself takes no notice of this flight, but, by the mere 
name of W isramgurh, or the place of rest, which he then gave the fort, there is cir- 
cumstsntial evidence of his having been hard pressed, when repose was so necessary, 
f Original letter from Sivajee, who quotes the words of Musaood Kharu 
17 
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to violate the person of the wife of a Bramin, his father for a time con- 
fined him in Panalla, and placed a strict watch over him after he was 
released. Sumbhajee, impatient under this control,' took advantage of his 
father’s absence, and deserted to Dilere Khan,** by whom he was received 
with great distinction.f 

Dilere Khan sent accounts of this event to the emperor, and proposed, 
as the Mahrattas were becoming so very powerful, to set up Sumbhajee 
at the head of a party, in opposition to his father, in order to divide their 
interests, and facilitate the capture of the forts. But this scheme, although 
it appeared to Dilere Khan similar to what was then carried on against 
Becjapoor and Golcondah, was disapproved by the emperor, as it would 
ultimately conduce to strengthen predatory power ; and it is remarkable 
that this reason, than which none could be inore just at that period, should 
be recorded by a Mahratta biographer of Sivajee.J Although it rests on 
no other authority, we cannot but remark that, had such an opinion guided 
Aurungzebe’s measures at an earlier period, and the view been a little 
more extended, so as to have preserved the other Mahomedan states from 
becoming first a prey, and then an accession of strength, to the Mahrattas, 
the policy of this emperor might have met its meed of praise, with far 
more justice than we can discover in those eulogies which have been 
frequently bestowed upon it. 

But before sufficient time had elapsed to obtain a reply from court, 
Dilere Khan, intent on his own scheme, took measures for carrying it into 
elfect. He sent a detachment of his army from before Beejapoor, accompa- 
nied by Sumbhajee, as raja of the Mahrattas, to lay siege to Bhopaulgurh, the 
extreme outpost of Sivajee’s possessions to the eastward, which was taken. 

Humbeer Kao, detached by Sivajee towards Beejapoor, fell in with 8,000 
or 9,000 cavalry under Runmust Khan, the same officer lately sent by 
Sultan Mauzum against Sivajee ; and he again sustained a severe defeat. 

Moro Punt took Ahoont and Nahawagurh, both forts of great strength, 
and dispersed his army all over Candeish, which was plundered and lard 
waste. Humbeer Kao hovered about the camp of Dilere Khan, whilst the 
besieged, encouraged by Musaood Khan, continued a most resolute defence. 
Dilere Khan pressed the siege, but personal exertion could not avail when 
all supplies were cut off. He at last was compelled to abandon all hope 
of reducing the place ; and, at the end rjf tthe rains, attacked the open 
country, plundered Hutnee, crossed tba Histna as soon as fordable, 
di'^^ided the troops, and was laying wiste lie Carnatic, when Jenardin 
Punt, with 6,000 horse, attacked the party c^ommanded by Dilere Khan in 
person, completely defeated him, iirtercej^ted his parties, cut several of 
them to pieces, and compelled him to retreat. 

By this time orders had arrived from .the emperor recalling Sultan 
Mauzum, disapproving of D,^re Khan’s measures, and reinstating Khan 
Jehan in command of thejgrmy, and in the goveniment of the Deccan. 
Sumbhajee was ordered tj6 be sent prisoner to Delhi ; but Dilere Khan, 
who had permitted Siya^ee’s emissaries to have access to him, now con- 
nived at his escape ;/and, although Sivajee was reconciled to him, he con- 
fined him in the fo^ft of Panalla until he should give proofs of amendment, 
Sivajee, as the^ price of his alliance with Beejapoor, required the cession 
A. D. 1680. around Kopaul and Bellary, also the cession 

y* of all claims to sovereignty on the conquered territory in 
^jawed, principality of Tanjore, and the jagheer districts of Shahjee, 

I 

I Beejai^tta MSS. t Scott’s Deccan. } Kistnajee Anund Subhasad. 
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These conditionsi}eing complied wifch, Sivajee went to the neighbourhood 
of the city of Beejapoor, where he had an interview and a secret consulta- 
tion with Musaood khan. 

The supremacy panted to Sivajee was considered by Venkajee as a 
death-blow to his independence ; he was already not only subjected to 
the interference of Rugonath Punt, but Sivajee, on pretence of assisting 
him with fit agents, took a large share of the management into his own 
hands. Venkajee, impatient of control, appears to have been so greatly 
mortified, that he resigned himself to melandboly, neglected his affairs, and 
omitted even the usual care of his person, and the observances enjoined 
by his religion ; he became careless and abstracted from all worldly 
affairs, and assumed the conduct rather of a devotee than of an active 
chief, such as he had hitherto shown himself. On this occasion Sivajee 
addressed a letter to him, full of energy and good sense. This letter was 
amongst the last® that Sivajee ever dictated ; he was taken ill at Raigurh, 
occasioned by painful swelling in his knee-joint, which became gradually 
worse, and at last threw him into a high fever, which, on the seventh day 
from its commencement, terminated his existence on the 5th day of April 
1680, in the 53rd year of his age. 

Such was the end of Sivajee. We have passed over some details in his 
warfare with the Seedees, which may require retrospective notice, and 
have been drawn forward by a chain of more important events, until we 
have reached that point where we naturally pause, to look back on the 

♦ As the letter alluded to is neither very long nor prolix, which precludes the inser- 
tion of the others, a translation is subjoitied as nearly literal as can be understood. 

“ Sivajee to Venkajee*' 

After compliments. “ Many days have elapsed without n^ receiving any letter 
from you ; and, in consequence, 1 am not in comfort. Ragoo Punt has now wntten, 
that you, having placed melancholy and gloom before yourself, do not talfe care of 
your person, or in any way attend to yourself as formerly ; nor do you keep up any 
great days or religious festivals. Your troops are inactive, and you have no mind to 
employ yourself on state affairs. You have become a Byragee, and think of nothing 
but to sit in some place accounted holy, and let time wear away. In this manner 
much has been written to me, and such an account of you has given me great concern. 
I am surprised when I reflect that you have our father’s example before you — ^how 
did he encounter and surmount all difficulties, perform great actions, escape all dan- 
gers by his spirit and resolution, and acquire a renown which he maintained to the 
last ? All he did is well known to you. You enjoyed his society, you had every 
opportunity of profiting by his wisdom and ability. Even I myself, as circumstances 
enabled me, have protected myself, and you also know, and have seen, how I have 
established a kingdom. Is it then for you, in the very midst of opportunity, to 
renounce all worldly affairs, and turn Byragee — to give up your affairs to persons 
who will devour your estate — to ruin your property, and injure your bodily health ? 
What kind of wisdom is this, and what will it end in ? lam to you as your head and 
protection ; from me you have nothing to dread. Give up therefore all this, and do 
not become a Byragee. Throw off despondency, Spend your days properly ; attend to 
fasts, feasts, and customary usages, ana attend to your ptersonal comforts. Look to 
the employment of your people, the discipline of your army, and turn your attention 
to affairs of moment. Make your men do their duty : apply their services properly 
in your quarter, and gain fame and renown. What a comfort and happiness it will 
bo to me to hear the praise and fame of my younger brother. Rugonath Pundit is 
near you, he is no stranger to you, consult him on what is most advisable to be done, 
and he will consider you in the same light as myself. I have placed every confidence 
in him—do you the same ; hold together for your mutual support, and you will 
acquire celebrity and fame. Above all things, be not slothful ; do not allow oppor- 
tunity to slip past without receiving some returns from your army. This is the time 
for performing great actions. Old age is the season for turning Byragee. Arouse I 
^stir yourself. Let mo see what you can do. Why should I write more ? you are 
wise.’* 
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life of any human being who has just ceased to be. Sivajee was 
certainly a most extraordinary person ; and, however justly many of 
his acts may be censured, his claim to high rank in the page of 
history must be admitted. To form an estimate of his charac- 
ter, let us consider him assembling and conducting a band of half -naked 
Mawulees through the wild tracts where he iirst established himself, un- 
mindful of obstruction from the elements, turning the most inclement 
seasons to advantage, and inspiring the minds of such followers with 
undaunted enthusiasm. Let us also observe the singular plans of policy 
he commenced, and which we must admit to have been altogether novel, 
and most fit for acquiring power at such a period. Let us examine his 
internal regulations, the great progress he made in arranging every de- 
partment in the midst of almost perpetual warfare, and his successful 
stratagems for escaping or extricating himself from difficulty ; and whether 
planning the capture of a fort, or the conquest of a distant country ; head- 
ing an attack or conducting a retreat ; regulating the discipline to be 
observed amongst a hundred horse, or laying down arrangements for 
governing a country ; we view his talents with admiration, and his genius 
with wonder. For a popular leader, his frugality was a remarkable feature 
in his character ; and the richest plunder never made him deviate from 
the rules he had laid down for its appropriation. 

Sivajee was patient and deliberate in his plans, ardent, resolute, and 
persevering in their execution ; but even in viewing the favourable side, 
duplicity and meanness are so much intermixed with his schemes, and so 
conspicuous in his actions, that the offensive parts o^ a worse character 
might be passed over with less disgust. Superstition, cruelty, and trea- 
chery are not only justly alleged against him, but he always preferred 
deceit to open force when both were in his power. But to sum up all, let 
us contrast his craft, pliancy, and humility with his boldness, firmness, and 
ambition ; his power of inspiring enthusiasm while he showed the coolest 
attention to his own interests ; the dash of a partizan adventurer, with tho 
order and economy of a statesman ; and, lastly, the wisdom of his plans 
wliich raised the despised Hindoos to sovereignty, and brought about 
their own accomplishment when the hand that had framed them was low 
in the dust. 

Sivajee’s admirers among his own nation speak of him as an incarnation 
of a deity, setting an example of wisdom, fortitude, and piety. Mahrattas, 
in general, consider that necessity justifies a murder, and that political 
assassination is often wise and proper. They admit that Sivajee autho- 
rised the death of Chuiider Kao, the raja of Jowlec; but few of them 
acknowledge that Afzool Khan was murdered. The vulgar opinion is that 
the Khan was the aggressor ; and the event is spoken of rather as a com- 
mendable exploit than a detestable and treacherous assassination. 

From what can bo learned of Sivajee in domestic life, his manners 
were romaikably pleasing, and his address winning ; he was appa- 
rently frank, but seldom familiar; passionate in his disposition, but 
kind to his dependents and relations. He was a man of small 
stature, and of an active rather than strong make ; his coilbtenance 
was handsome and intelligent; he had very long arms in proportion 
to his size, which is ‘reckoned a beauty among Mahrattas.*^ The 

* Mahratta MSS., and traditio^ among his descendants, and the descendants of his 
ministers and domesticB. 

In the All Namu, Nusserut satirizes tho big feet and long arms of the Mahrattas. 
There is no likeness of Sivajee preserved either at Kolapoor or Satara ; and none of 
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Bword* which hfe constantly used, and which he named after the goddess 
Bhowanee, is still preserved by the raja of Satara with the utmost vene- 
ration, and has all the honors of an idol paid to it. 

Sivajee, at the time of his death, was in possession of the whole of that 
part of the Concan extending from Gundavee to Fonda ; with the excep- 
tions of Goa, lower Choule, Salsette, and Bassein, belonging to the 
Portuguese ; Jinjeera, in possession of the Abyssinians ; and the English 
settlement on the island of Bombay. He had thannas in Carwar, Ankola, 
and several places on the coast, where he shared the districts with the 
deshmookhs. The chief of Soonda acknowledged his authority, and the 
rana of Bednore paid him an annual tribute. Exclusive of his possessions 
around Bellary and Kopaul, his conquest in Drawed, his supremacy as well 
as share in Tanjore, and the jagheer districts of his father in the Carnatic, 
Sivajee occupied that tract of Maharashtra from the Hurnkassee river on 
the south, to the Indooranee river on the north, between Poona and 
Joonere. The districts of Sopa, Baramuttee, and Indapoor were occasion- 
ally held, and alw&ys claimed by him as his paternal jagheer ; and the 
line of forts, built from Tattora to Panalla, distinctly mark the boundary 
of his consolidated territory to the eastward. He, however, had a number 
of detached places. Singnapoor, at the temple of Mahdeo, was his here- 
ditary enam village ;t the fort of Pameira, near Damaun, was rebuilt by 
Moro Trimmul ; and his garrisons and thannas occupied a great part of 
Biiglana, and several strong places in Candeish and Sungumnere. His 
personal wealth was immense ; and, making large allowance for exaggera- 
tion in the Mahratta manuscripts, he had, without doubt, several millions 
in speciej at Raigurh. 

The teiritory and treasures, however, which Sivajee acquired were not 
so formidable to the Mahomedans as the example he had set, the system 
and habits he introduced, and the spirit he had infused into a large pro- 
portion of the Mahratta people. 

None of his successors inherited his genius, but the rise and fall of 
empires depend on such an infinite variety of circumstances, that those 
instruments ‘which often appear to human foresight the least likely to 
produce a particular end, are the very means by which it is accomplished. 

Sivajee had four wives — Suhyee Bye, of the family of Nimbalkur ; 
Soyera Bye, of the Sirkay family ; Pootla Bye, of the family of Moliitey ; 
and a fourth wife, whose name and family are unknown. Of these, two 

the Europeans who saw him have recorded any description of his person. His body 
was burnt at Kaigurh, where there was a tomb erected over the collected ashes. There 
is a building in the fort of Malwan, w'hich is considered as his cenotaph. The origin 
of this building, however, is as old as the fort when first erected by* Sivajee, who 
placed Poojarees, or persons to observe certain forms of worship, dunng which “ the 
sea should not encroach on the walls, nor should an enemy prevail.” Sumbhajee made 
some additions to this establishment ; and Raja Ram, alter the fall of Raigurh, made 
it the cenotaph, or rather the place of commemoration of Sivajee. The Bramins in 
charge still enjoy the advantages of the original endowment, and have made several 
additions, with a view of imposing on the credulity of the vulgar, who repair with 
offerings to the shrine. They have an eflSgy, and the real sword of Sivajee, whose 
body, their account, lies buried there. 

* Sivajee’s sword is an excellent Glenoa blade of the first water. Its whole history 
is recorded by the hereditary historian of the family. 

t Given by one of the Ghargays to his father Shahjee. 

X Sivajee’s treasury, besides rupees, contained, as might have been expected, coins 
of all descriptions ; Spanish dollars, Venetian sequins, goldmohurs ofHindostan and 
Surat, and pagodas ol the Carnatic, arc all enumerated in the lists, with many others. 
Ingots of gold and silver, cloth of gold, &c., &c., Ac. 
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Btirvived him, Soyera Bye and Pootla Bve ; the latter immolated herself, 
but was burnt some weeks after her nusband’s corpse, owing to the 
secrecy which was observed respecting his death, 

Suhyee Bye, the mother of Sumbhajee, died in 1659, two years after his 
birth ; Soyera Bye was the mother of Raja Ram, and, being an artful 
woman, not only had great influence with her husband, but a considerable 
ascendancy over several of the principal ministers, especially Annajee 
Dutto, the Punt Suchew. Sivajee, during the last days of his life, hfiCti ex- 
pressed to Moro Punt, Annajee Dutto, and others, that, in the event of his 
death, much evil was to be apprehended from the misconduct of Sumbhajee; 
and these words were interpreted by Soyera Bye and her faction as a will 
in favour of Raja Ram, then a boy of ten years old. Moro Trimmul 
Peishwa, although Annajee Dutto had always been his rival, was at first 
drawn into a plan of administering the government under a regency in 
the name of Raja Ram. The other Purdhans likewise acquiesced in the 
arrangement, and measures were immediately taken to carry it into effect. 

Sivajce’s death was to be kept a profound secret until Sumbhajee’s con- 
finement should be rendered perfectly secure. The funeral obsequies were 
performed privately by Shahjee Bhonslay, a relation of the family. A 
force under Jenardin Punt Somunt, whom we have seen so active in the 
Carnatic, was directed to march to Panalla ; , the gan*ison of Raigurh was 
strengthened ; 10,000 horse were stationed at the neighbouring village of 
Panchwur ; and Humbeer Rao, the Senaputtee, was ordered with 
a large army to take up a position at Kurar. As some time was 
necessary for any of these movements, letters were despatched to Heerajee 
Furzund, in charge of Sumbhajee at Panalla, to apprize him of what was 
going forward. I3ut Sumbhajee had either been informed of the event, 
or suspected his father’s death, for, on the appearance of the messenger 
with the letters, he seized and threatened him with instant death if he did 
not give up the packet. Its* delivery discovered the whole. Heerajee 
Furzund fled into the Conoan ; Sumbhajee took command of the fort, and 
was obeyed by the garrison ; but he immediately put two of the principal 
officers to death. Not knowing whom to trust beyond the walls of the 
fort, he made preparations for defending it, and resolved to await events. 
Jenardin Punt, finding the place in Sumbhajee’s possession, sat down to 
blockade it, and after some weeks was content to leave his guards at their 
posts, whilst he took up his abode in the town of Kolapoor. 

Raja Ram was placed on the throne in May, and the ministers began 
the conduct of affairs in his name ; but as latent rivalry is easily excited, 
the Peishwa and the Suchew soon became jealous of each other. 

Sumbhajee, in the meantime, having gained over a part of Jenardin 
Punt’s troops, took a chosen band of his Mawulee garrison, proceeded 
through the Punt’s lines in the night, seized him in the town of Kolapoor, 
and carried him back to Panalla, a prisoner. Humbeer Rao Mobitey, 
delighted by this exploit, so worthy of the son of Sivajee, became im- 
mediately inclined to Sumbhajee’s cause ; and Moro Punt, who had set out 
from Raigurh on the news of Jenardin Punt’s disaster, instead of exerting 
himself for the cabal, offered his services to Sumbhajee, by whom he was 
confirmed as Peishwa, but never succeeded in gaining his confidence. 
Humbeer Rao advanced and paid his respects, when Sumbhajee immedi- 
ately quitted Panalla, and proceeded towards Raigurh. Before his arrival 
the ganison had risen in his favour, and confined such as would have 
opposed his authority. The array at Panchwur came over to him in a 
body, and Sumbhajee entered Raigurh in the end of June 1680. 
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FROM A. D. 1C80 TO A. D. 1689. 

Cruelties exercised hy Sumhhajee on assuming •power — execution of Soyerji 
Bye, — Inauspicious commencement of his reign . — Unavailing attempts to 
drive the Seedeefrom the island of Kenery, — Sultan Mohummud Akber 
seeks an asylum in Sumhhajee's territory. — Plot in favour of Raja Ram. 
— Executions. — Execution of Annajee Dutto, — Moro Punt imprisoned,'--^ 
Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay — his spirited remonstranceSj and their 
conseguences, — Sumbhajee attacks Jinjeera, — Moghuls make an incursion 
into the Concan, and are compelled to retreat. — Assault on Jinjeera 
repulsed-^siege raised. — Sumbhajee attacks the Portuguese — endeavour 
to conciliate the English, — Portuguese besiege Ponda^ and are compelled 
to retreat with heathy loss, — Kuhosha^ the prime minister of Sumbhajee , — 
Decay in the institutions of Sivajee, — State of the army — lands over- 
assessed. — Approach of Aurungzebe, — Survey of the state of the Deccan^ 
from the first year after Sumbhajee' s accession^ up to the fall of Beejapoor 
and Golcondah. — Extraordinary revolution amongst the English at 
Bombay. — Aurungzebe's operations. — Salheir is surrendered. — Sultan 
Mauzum is sent to attack Sumbhajee in the Concan, — Imposition of the 
Jizeea — reflections. — Death of Dilere Khan. — Aurungzebe arrives at 
Ahmednugur — description of his camp . — Operations of Sultan Mauzum, 
Ilumbeer Rao, and Khan Jehan. — Distress of Sultan Mauzum' s army-^ 
returns extremely reduced — operations. — Mahrattas plunder Baroach, 
and proclaim Mohummud Akber emperor, — Operations against Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah, — Murder of Mahdhuna Punt. — Truce with Golcon- 
dah, — Siege and capture of Beejapoor — description of the present state of 
its imins. — Fall of Golcondah. — Arrangements in the conquered districts. 
— Mode in which the Moghuls took possession of and regulated, a district, 
— Operations of the Mahrattas. — Humbeer Rao defeats Shirzee Khan, 
hut falls in the battle. — Operations in the Carnatic. — Profligacy and im- 
becility of Sumbhajee. — Sultan Mohummud Akber quits him in disgust . — 
Remarkable consequences of the laxity of discipline in Sumbhajee' s army. 
— State of the Hindoo population in Maharashtra. — Impolicy of Aurung- 
zebe. — Remarks on the state of the country, extending, by anticipation, to 
a period of twelve yecvrs after the subversion of the Deccan kingdoms.-— 
Operations of the emperor. — Piracies of the English. — Sumbhajee sur- 
prised and made prisoner, together with his minister — behaviour — execu- 
tion. — Summary of his character. 

Sumbhajee’s conduct, from the time of his father’s death until he 
A n ififio filtered his capital, discovered a vigour and method the 

A. u. it)8U. more satisfactory from being unexpected ; and had he 

taken advantage of the general submission, and published a declaration 
. of amnesty, the address and energy he had shown would have suppressed 
ail recollection of his early faults ; bat the barbarity of his disposition 
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was displayed from the moment he passed the gate of Raigurh. Annajee 
Dutto was put in irons, thrown into prison, and his property confiscated. 
Raja Ram was also confined ; Soyera Bye was seized, and, when brought 
before Sumbhajee, he insulted her in the grossest maimer, accused her of 
having poisoned Sivajee, loaded her with every epithet of abuse, and 
ordered her to be put to a cruel and lingering death. The Mahratta 
officers attached to her cause were beheaded ; and one, particularly ob- 
noxious, was precipitated from the top of the rock of Raigurh. This^ 
severity, justly deemed unnecessary and cruel, besides causing an inve- ' 
terate enmity in the minds of Soyera Bye’s relations, was considered a 
most inauspicious commencement; and on the occasion of his being seated 
on the throne, in the early part of August, many unfavourable auguries 
were reported in the country.^ 

The armistice which Sivajee effected with the Moghul viceroy, Khan 
Jehan Buhadur, when quitting his own territory on the Carnatic expedi- 
tion, produced no compromise with the Abyssinians of Jinjeera ; a petty 
warfare was constantly maintained in the Concan between the Seedeo 
and the Mahrattas ; but hostilities became more rancorous after the acces- 
sion of Sumbhajee. 

I'he island or rock of Henery, near the entrance of the harbour of Bombay 
was fortified by Sivajee in 1679, which being resented by the English, 
an attempt by them, in conjunction with the Seedee, was unsuccessfully 
made to dispossess him of it ; but Konery, another island of the same 
description, which stands by the side of Henery, having been in the same 
surreptitious manner occupied by the Seedee during the ensuing season, 
Sumbhajee’s first efforts wore spent in endeavouring to drive out the 
Seedee, and with no better success than had attended the attempt on 
Kenery. The English as little relished the occupation by the one party 
as by the other. f 

Sumbhajee, whilst his fleet and troops were thus employed, proceeded to 

A D 1681 Panalla, for what purpose is not clearly ascertained, 

’ ■ ' though perhaps it may have been to conduct some nego- 

tiations with the Beejapoor government. He remained there until 
recalled to Raigurh by the appearance of an illustrious fugitive who 
sought an asylum in his territory. This personage was Sultan Mohummud 
Akber, the fourth son of the Emperor Aurungzebe, who, having been won 
over by the Rajpoots, consented to head a rebellion against his father, but 
the scheme was frustrated by the emperor’s address, and the prince fled 
towards Sumbhajee’s country, which he was fortunate enough to reach, 
though he was hotly pursued, and the strictest orders issiied, to all tlie 
imperial officers of the districts in his route, to intercept him.! 

Sumbhajee sent an officer to welcome his arrival, appointed the village 
of Dodsay for his residence, the name of which, in compliment to his 
guest, was changed to Padshapoor ; but some affair, of which Mahratta 
manuscripts take no notice, detained him at Panalla, and prevented his 
visiting tlie prince on his first arrival. In the meantime the restless faction 
of Annajee Dutto, in order to forward their own views, and procure his 
enlargement, took advantage of Sumbhajee’s absence to propose some 
overtures to Sultan Mohummud Akber in favour of Raja Ram. The news 
of this fresh conspiracy was first communicated to Sumbhajee by Dadajee 

♦ Mahratta MSS. f Orme, Mahratta MSS., English Records. 

t Orme, Scott’s Deccan, Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS., and copy of an original 
letter from Mohummud Akber to Sumbhajee. 
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Bu^onath, Deahpandya of Mhar, and excited auapicions towards bis guest, 
until the prince himself communicated the circumstances, wMoh entirely 
dispelled his doubts, and Sumbhajee visited and welcomed him wirii much 
cordiality. 

The intrigue on the part of the friends of Annajee Dutto was 
said to have been supported by the whole of the Sirkay family in the Con- 
can, whose motive was revenge for the death of Soyera Bye. Ballajee Au- 
jee Chitnees, a man of the Purbhoo caste, who had stood high in Sivajee’s 
favour,^ aud had been employed by Sumbhajee himself on a confidential 
mission to Bombay, was accused of being a principal instigator in the me- 
ditated treachery. This person, together with his eldest son,' one of his re- 
lations named Samjee Aujee, Heerajee Furzund, such of the Birkays as 
could be apprehended, and, lastly, Annajee Dutto himself, were at once led 
out to execution, tied to the feet of elepnants, and trampled to death. The 
principal members of the Sirkay family fled in consternation, and several 
of them entered the Moghul service. Sumbhajee’s severity, even if just 
towards Ballajee Aujee, which is doubtful, was extremely impolitic in re- 
gard to Annajee Dutto. To put a Bramin to death is always looked upon 
with horror, and the fate of the gallant Punt Suchew, who had performed 
such important services during the rise of Sivajee, was viewed, by every 
one capable of appreciating his worth, as a violent and harsh measure, 
calculated rather to create fear and dissension than to insure obedience 
and unanimity. 

Of this number was Moro Punt Pingley, Peishwa, who, as his jealousy 
was extinct in his rival’s death, did not fail to inveigh with honest bold- 
ness against the impiety add impolicy of his execution. A Kanoja Bramin 
from Hindostan, named Kuloosha, who had by some means insinuated 
himself into Sumbhajee’s favour, and who was the secret adviser of his actions, 
recommended the imprisonment of Moro Punt. The Peishwa was accord- 
ingly thrown into confinement, and Sumbhajee, with the aid of this inexpe- 
rienced man, equally presumptuous with himself, undertook the conduct of 
all state affairs. 

Ramdas Swamy, the friend and spiritual director of Sivajee, whose life 
and conduct seem to have merited the imiversal encomiums of his country- 
men, a few days previous to his death, wrote Sumbhajee an excellent and 
judicious letter, advising him for the future rather than upbraiding him 
for the past, and pointing out the example of his father, yet carefully 
abstaining from personal comparison. 

About the same time Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay undertook a journey 
from the Carnatic, having left Hurjee Raja Mahareek in charge of the go- 
vernment during his absence. On his arrival at Raigurh, as he brought 
with him a considerable treasure, the balance saved from the revenue of 
the districts, he was well received, and, as was due to one of the Purdhans, 
and so distinguished an officer, a full durbar was assembled on the occa- 
sion. Rugonath Narain took this unusual opportunityf of entering on 
public affairs, and represented all the evils likely to result from the disre- 
gard shown to experienced servants, ai^ to the forms of government insti- 
tuted by Sivajee ; he pointed out what ought to be done, and, whilst main- 

* By an original sunnud it appears that Sivajee had offdled to make him one of the 
Pnrdhans, which he declined acceptinfir. The reader will recognise in Ballajee Aujee 
the person in whose handwriting many of those papers are preserved, to which this 
history is much indebted. 

t State affairs are seldom discussed in full durbar, and no business is entered upon at 
a first visit. 
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taining hid argnments, boldly censured SuirCbhajee’s proceedings, and pre- 
dieted his fall. 

It would seem difficult to account fof the temerity of Rugonath Narain, 
especially as his brother, Jenardin Punt, was still in confinement ; but 
Sumbhajee was probably sensible that any violence towards Rugonath 
Narain might at once place the Oamatic at his uncle*s disposal ; and it is 
remarkable that decided language from a man whom he respects generally 
overawes the most ungovernable Mahratta. Sumbhajee promised to re- 
lease Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, and Rugonath Punt himself was 
civilly dismissed to his government. He died, however, before he reached 
Ginjee, and Sumbhajee not only fulfilled his promise of releasing Moro 
Punt and Jenardin Punt, but advanced the latter to the rank of Amat, 
vacant by his brother’s death, confirmed Hurjee Raja in the government 
of the Carnatic, and Neeloo Punt Moreishwur, the son of Moro Punt, Peish- 
wa, was appointed under him as mootaliq, or chief agent of affairs. But 
this amendment was but temporary, and the favourite Kuloosha obtained 
a complete ascendancy over his mind.® 

On the occasion of Sumbhajee’s meeting with Prince Akber, it was 
rumoured abroad that the Mahrattas and Rajpoots were about to unite for 
the purpose of dethroning Aurungzebe, and placing Sultan Akber on the 
throne. t But vanity and anger are more active stimulants to common 
minds than ambition or glory ; no speculation of that kind diverted 
Sumbhajee from the more humble design of reducing Jinjeera ; to possess 
himself of a place which his father had failed in taking, to avenge the 
pillage of several of his villages, and the daily insults experienced from 
the Seedee, were the causes which combined to make this an object of 
paramount interest. 

He, in the first place, directed Khundoojee Furzund, one of his creatures, 
to desert to Jinjeera, and endeavour, by corrupting some of the Seedee’s 
people, to blow up the magazine when the attack was about to commence. 
A large body of troops were assembled, and the command of the expedition 
given to Dadajee Rugonath Deshpandya, with the promise, in case of 
success, of being made one of the eight Purdhans.® 

The plot of Khundoojee Furzund was discovered by means of a female 
slave, before the attack commenced, and he, with many of his accomplices, 
were put to death.® 

Sumbhajee, accompanied by Sultan Akber, proceeded to Dhunda Raje- 

A T> 1682 poor, for the purpose of stimulating the exertions of his 
* * * troops. He proposed filling up the channel by an immense 

mound of earth and stones, and thus advancing to the assault. The work 
was actually in progress, when he was suddenly called upon to oppose a 
body of Moghul horse under the command of Hoossein Ali Khan, which 
advanced from Ahmednugur, by the route of Joonere, descended the 
Ghauts, and ravaged the Kallian district north of Panwell. Sumbhajee 
attacked them in front, prevented their penetrating to the southward, and, 
having stopped their supplies on all sides, the Moghul general retired be- 
fore the rains. • 

The siege of Jinjeera was continued by Dadajee Rugonath, and in the 
month of August, the defences having been battered down, an assault was 
attempted by means oi boats, but the slippery rock and beating of the surf 
prevented the assailants from keeping their footing. They were repulsed 
with the loss of 200 men, and the attempt on the island was abandoned.® 


* Mahratta MSS. 


t Orme. 
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After the siege was raised, and the besieging army withdrawn, the 
Seedees made constant inroads, destroying cows, carrying off the women, 
and burning the villages. They even penetrated to Mhar, and sei^ the 
wife of Dadajee Hugonath, the officer so lately employed against them.® 

These insults greaUy enraged Sumbhajee ; be threatened to punish the 
English and Portuguese for maintaining a neutrality towards Jinjeera, and 
during the remainder of the monsoon he made preparations for an attack 
on the Seedee^s fleet. In the month of October, the principal comipand- 
ers of his armed vessels sailed out of the Na^otna river in quest of the 
Seedee, whose fleet was at anchor ofE Mazagon, in Bombay harbour. On 
perceiving the approach of the Mahrattas, the Seedee immediately got 
under weigh, and stood up towards the Tannah river, when, having 
chosen his position, he lay>to, and waited for the Mahrattas. Seedee 
Missree, the relation of Seedee Sumbhole, who had deserted to Sumbhajee, 
led the attack, and was well supported by the other officers. But Yakoot 
Khan in person commanded the Jinjeera fleet ; and, although he had 
only 15 vessels to twice that number of Sumbhajee’s which attacked 
him, he gained a complete victory. Seedee Missree was mortally wound- 
ed, and taken prisoner in his own vessel, which, with three others, was 
captured by the Seedee. f Some of the Mahratta fleet were sunk, defending 
themselves to the last.® 

Sumbhajee, exasperated by this defeat, began to carry his threats against 
the Europeans into effect; he , commenced with the Portuguese, by 
plundering some of their villages, and was preparing to fortify the island 
of Elephanta in Bombay harbour, for the purpose of annoying the English, 
and preventing the Seedee’s vessels from anchoring at Mazagon during 
the monsoon ; but he was diverted from this latter scheme, and suddenly 
resolved on endeavouring to form an alliance with the English against 
the Moghuls and the Seedee. His inducement to this plan was intelli- 
gence of great preparations on the part of Aurungzebe, and the arrival 
at Aurungabad of Sultan Mauzum, whom the emperor had sent forward, 
appointed for the fourth time to the government of the four Soobehs of 
the Deccan. 

According to his projected change o-f politics, Sumbhajee sent an 
ambassador to Bombay, who pretended to inform the council of a scheme 
which the Moghuls had laid for reducing the island, and proposed an 
alliance against them and the Seedees. The council listened to these 
overtures, with a view of procuring an exemption from certain duties 
which were levied by Sumbhajee’s officers, on the trade of the factories 
on the Coromandel coast ; but, although the negotiation was protracted to 
some length, neither party at this time obtained their desire.f 

Sumbhajee was again called to repel an inroad into the Concan by a 

A T> detachment under Kunmust Khan, supported by another 

A. u, ibHd. i^iQghul officer, named Roh Oolla Khan, whom the prince 
had detached against him. These troops advanced to Kallian Bheemree, ' 
ravaged the country, as had been done the preceding season, but returned 
to Ahmednugur before the rains, without having effected anything worthy 
of notice. § 

In prosecution of the war against the Portuguese, Sumbhajee attacked 
Ghoule in the month of June, hut he could make no impression on a 
regular European fortification. The viceroy of Goa did not confine his 

* Mahratta MSS. t Orme, and Mahratta MSS. } Orme. 

§ Mahratta MSS., Orme, Scott’s Dcccan. 
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operations to defensive warfare. He took the field in the month of 
October, and invaded Sumbhajee’s territory with a considerable army, 
1,200 pf whom were Europeans. The Portuguese in their warfare exhibit- 
ed greater barbarity than Mahratta freebooters. They not only carried 
fire and sword into the defenceless villages, but destroyed the temples, 
and attempted to convert their prisoners b^ force.® 

The viceroy neglected no means of hostilit}' ; he had anticipated Sum- 
bhajee’s intention of fortifying the island of Aujee Dewa, and now gave 
orders to some armed vessels stationed there to cruize against Sumbhajee’s 
fleet, and distress the trade of Carwar. The viceroy advanced in person 
with the army, and laid siege to Ponda. Sumbhajee, who possessed all 
the ardent bravery of his father, though without his prudence or his 
talents, immediately marched at the head of an inconsiderable force to 
raise the siege, and on coming in sight of Ponda, although his numbers 
were inferior to the Portuguese, he commenced an attack on their rear. 

The fort was at this time breached, and might have been stormed, but 
the viceroy, with the ideas of a European, unused to Indian warfare, 
alarmed lest his retreat should be cut ofi, and Goa exposed to danger, 
immediately resolved on retiring. He effected his retreat ; but at the 
expense of the whole of his camp equipage, stores, guns, and equipments : 
1,200 of his men were slain, of whom 200 were Europeans. 

On arriving at the back water which separates the island of Goa or 
Pangin from the main land, Sumbhajee, who had headed repeated charges, 
again led on the horse, intending to nave dashed across with the fugitives ; 
but the Portuguese, from a better knowledge of the ford, and from 
having stationed boats, and lined the opposite banks with troops, repulsed 
the attempt. Sumbhajee rallied his men, and again tried to ford, but 
although he headed the troops himself, and persevered until his horse was 
swimming, he was at last obliged to desist, owing to the flood-tide.f 
, Sumbhajee on this occasion particularly signalized himself, and Bhowa- 
nee, the sword of his father, which he used, could not have been better 
wielded ; but, with his usual obstinacy, he persisted in his rash design 
of crossing over into the island, and ordered boats to be brought for the 
purpose. Two hundred of his men were embarked and transported, when 
the Portuguese boats coming round, intercepted the return of the Mah- 
rattas, and the enraged and defeated troops of the viceroy fell upon the 
200 men thus exposed to their fury, and destroyed most of them.J 

The siege of Choule was continued without success ; but Car an j a was 
taken possession of, and retained for nearly a year. Several places 
belonging to the Portuguese between Bassein and Damaun were attacked 
and destroyed, and the viceroy made overtures for peace, but as Sum- 
bhajee demanded five crores of pagodas as a preliminary, they were at 
once broken off. 

The Mahratta horse, a part only of which were required on these 
services in the Ooncan, were, as usual, let loose ixf plunder, and subsist 
in the upper country during the fair season, and this year they were 
fruitlessly pursued by a force from Aurungabad.§ 

^To follow them in all cases, or to trace their incursions with precision 
from about the period at which we have arrived, ite scarcely possible. 
Nor is it necessary. If we can account for the growth of their preda- 

* Orme says they were burnt by the Inquisition ; but although many barbarities 
are alleged against the Portuguese by the Mahrattas, they nowhere assert this. 

t Mahratta MSS. X Orme. § Mahratta MSS., Scott’s Deccan. 
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tory power amidst the general warfare and confusion throughout the 
Deccan, and connect the principal incidents by which their empire was 
extended, it is all that can prove interesting or instructive in their l^jstoiy. 

From the time of Moro Punt’s confinement, Kuloosha was entrusted 
with the entire management of public affairs ; nor did the partial enlarge- 
ment of the Peishwa^ for the short time he afterwards lived, produce in 
this respect anv change. Sumbhajee, when not actually employed in 
the field, gave nimself up to idleness or to vice ; none could have access 
but Kuloosha ; and if any one ventured to approach without the favourite’s 
permission, Sumbhajee flew into a passion, and punished the intruder. 
Kuloosha, as possessing a religious character, could not consistently be 
admitted to any other rank among the Purdhans than that of Pundit Bao ; 
in addition to that honour, he was dignified with the title of Chundagau- 
Matya Kuvee-Kulus.® Although in the Mahratta manuscripts Kuloosha 
is loaded with many epithets of abuse, he is seldom accused of having 
been the pander of Sumbhajee’s vices ; it is even admitted that he was a 
learned and courtly man, and that he excelled in poetry, but his total 
incapacity for his high Nation, and the ruinous consequences, both of 
his neglect and his measures, may be very clearly gleaned from the 
Mahratta writings : in these the ascendancy gained over the mind of 
Sumbhajee is ascribed to magic, in which Kuloosha is believed to have 
been a perfect adept. 

The system which Sivajee introduced soon fell into decay, wherever 
the efiiciency of the establishments depended upon the vigilance or care 
of the executive authority. This was first perceivable in the army, where 
the discipline and strict orders of Sivajee were neglected. When the 
horse took the field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder was secreted, 
women followers, who had been prohibited on pain of death, were not 
only permitted, but women were brought off from the enemy’s country 
as an established article of plunder, and either retained as concubines 
or sold as slaves. 

The small returns brought back by the commanders of the horse were 
insufficient for the pay of the troops ; they took the field in arrears, and 
permission to keep a portion of their plunder was an ample and desirable 
compensation for the regular pay allowed by Sivajee. 

Sumbhajee was prodigal in his expenses, and as he considered his 
father’s treasure inexhaustible, even the favourite minister was unwilling 
to rouse his dangerous temper by touching on that theme. No revenue 
was received from the Carnatic citer the death of Rugonath Punt ; the 
districts in that quarter maintafhed themselves ; but as loss rather than 
advantage was now the result of most of the expeditions by which, in 
the time of Sivajee, so much was amassed, Kuloosha conceived ho 
had discovered an easy mode of replenishing the treasury, by raising the 
laud-rent, through the addition of various assessments ; but when he came 
to collect the revenue, he found that the receipts were as much diminished 
from what they had been in the time of Sivajee, as the assessments were 
nominally increased. 

The managers of districts were in consequence removed for, what 
appeared to him, evident peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of 
the lyots fled from their villages, and speedy ruin threatened the terri- 

* Which may be rendered into English, * ** Expounder of the Vedas, and illoBtrious 

poet.’’ It is from the second title, Ruvee-Kulns, that he derived his name Kub 
Kulus, or occasionally Kublis Kawn, amongst Mahomedans and Europeans, and his 
nickname of Cubjee amongst the Mahratta soldiery. 
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toiy of Sambhajee, without the approach of Aurungzebe, who this year 
advanced to Burhanpoor with a vast army, for the purpose of carrying 
his designs on the Deccan into execution. 

The ostensible impediments to the emperor’s plans were, in comparison 
to his apparent means, very inconsiderable. The state of Hyderabad was 
the most formidable as to men and money, and the king, Abou Hoossein, 
was possessed of great private riches in jewels. His administration, con- 
ducted principally under Mahdhuna Punt, was popular amon^t a large 
proportion of his Hindoo subjects, but many of the principal Midiomedan 
officers were disgusted at the sway exercised by a Bramin over both their 
prince and country. Their jealousy was fomented by the secret emis- 
saries of Aurungzebe ; but Abou Hoossein, sensible of the minister’s value, 
did not withdraw his confidence or support. 

Mullik Berkhordar, the envoy of Aurungzebe, residing at the capital of 
Beejapoor, not only succeeded in drawing over many of the principal 
officers who were pensioned or employed by the emperor, but to his 
influence may be ascribed the decay of Musaood Khan’s power. The 
faction opposed to the regeht was headed by Syud Mukhtoom, an Oomrah 
of no distinction, but he was supported by Shirzee Khan, the best officer 
then left in the Beejapoor army. Shirzee Khan’s enmity towards Musaood 
Khan originated in the preference shown the latter for infantry, which 
was contrary both to the interest and judgment of the former : many of 
the best horse under Shirzee Khan had been discharged, and Musaood 
Khan had been obliged to call in the aid of Sivajee, at the expense of 
ceding some of the flnest districts in the kingdom. This faction forced 
Musaood Khan to quit Beejapoor and retire to Adonee, probably about a 
year® after Sivajee’s death. By whom the new administration was con- 
ducted is uncertain ; but as the envoy of Aurungzebe had always re- 
presented the treaty with the Mahrattas as a great source of displeasure to 
the emperor, one of its first acts, after the removal of Musaood Khan, was 
an injudicious attempt to recover some of the fertile territory near the 
banks of the Kistua, of which Sivajee had acquired possession. Merich 
was retaken, and the breach which this occasioned between Sumbhajee 
and the Beejapoor government seems to have been irreparable. It was 
the interest of Sumbhajee to unite with the Mahomedan states on this 
occasion, and Mahdhuna Punt made some endeavours to effiect a confede- 
racy, but there were so many parties and interests, such jealousy and 
imbecility, that no state could call forth its own resources, still less could 
all combine in one grand eifort. For whilst Aurungzebe’s emissaries pre- 
tended, at each of the courts of Beejapoor and Hyderabad, that the 
emperor meant to extend to it particular favour and protection, some of 
the members of the state were weak enough to be lulled by such palpable 
illusions, and many of the nobles were traitors ; so that the ostensible 
authorities in each government, distrusting all around them, were careful 
not to suggest proceedings which might ensure their own assassination or 
precipitate the hostility of the emperor. When Musaood Khan was 
obliged to reduce the army, he maintained but a small number of cavalry 
in addition to the Mahratta munsubdars, who, in fear of losing their 
jagheers, enams, and hereditary rights, still acknowledged themselves the 
servants of the Beejapore state. Some of the members of the difEereut 

The Beejapoor manuscripts and traditions afford nothing better than conjecture 
on this subject; nor could 1 ascertain if there was a regent after Masaood Kiuin 
retired. 
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families had, however, enrolled themselves with Sivajee, and continued 
under the standard of Sumbhajee. 

The Mahratta munsubdars, formerly under the Nizam Shahee st/ite, in 
like manner paid obedienco to the Moghuls, whilst many of their 
relations were in the army of Sumbhajee. Wherever there were disputes 
regarding hereditaty rights, which is generally the case amongst village 
and district officers, as well as enamdars, jagheerdars, and all md Hindoo 
families, the party not in possession, as the countty became more and 
more unsettled, always went over to the invading enemy, prompted by 
motives of self-interest, but more by feelings of spite and personal enmity, 
in hopes of finding some occasion for wreaking vengeance on the opponent. 
If the invader prevailed, the occupant was frequently ejected, and he took 
the same mode of being reinstated ; or if fortunate enough to make his 
peace by timely submission, the other party awaited another opportunity. 

Aurungzebe understood and took advantage of these feuds. The 
reader, at all acquainted with the Hindoo character, can conceive the 
bitter rancour with which they pursued these quarrels, when there are 
several instances of one party becoming a Mahomedan, in order to ruin 
his adversary and gratify revenge. The services of the Hindoo munsub- 
dars, under the Mahomedan states, became exactly in proportion to the 
measure of punishment or reward which the government they acknow- 
ledged could inflict or bestow. 

This brief survey of the state of the Deccan must be understood to 
apply to that period which followed the first year of Sumbhajee’s acces- 
sion, up to the fall of Beejapoor and Golconaah, when additional causes 
of disturbance and confusion will appear. But previously to entering 
upon the war which was directed by Aurungzebe in person, it is fit to 
notice an extraordinary event which occurred apiongst our own country- 
men, in their then small establishment on the west of India, of which 
Surat was, at that time, the residence of the governor, or president of 
the council, under whom the East India Company’s factories on the 
coast were managed. 

In December 1683, the garrison of Bombay, at the head of which was 
Captain Keigwin, confined the deputy of the governor of Surat, declared 
they held the island for the king, and that they would submit to no other 
authority. This act of rebellion being limited to a small insulated space, 
and Keigwin its instigator, a firm, resolute man, who maintained order 
amongst his inferiors, notwithstanding the pernicious example he had set, 
the ruinous consequences so much to be dreaded were happily obviated, 
and an amnesty having been promised by Sir Thomas Grantham, whom 
the president in council at Surfit had named to act under a general com- 
mission obtained from the king, the whole island was surrendered and 
restored to the lawful authorities, 11th November 1684. 

The state of parties in England had probably as great m effect in 
occasioning this proceeding as its immediate cause. The interests of 
commercial adventurers, and the rival East India Company, which sprang 
up about this time, created a variety of reports, and spread opinions in 
India prejudicial to the existing company. This, no doubt, tended to 
diminish that respect for them in the eyes of their own servants, which 
was of so much importance to the preservation -of their authority. 

The directors injudiciously chose this period for reducing their expenses 
by decreasing the allowances of their military. The president in council 
at Surat carried the orders into effect in that ungracious and arbitrary 
manner which appears to have marked the government of Sir John Child, 
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and, in the state of feeling which these various causes were likely to 
produce in high-spirited rash men, the revolt which ensued, however 
inexcusable, is not surprising. 

It was fortunate that the president had not the means of attempting to 
enforce immediate obedience, otherwise it is possible the rebels might 
have been driven to the infamous alternative of making over the island to 
the Moghuls or the Mahrattas. Eeigwin’s management, however, in 
several respects, merited commendation, particularly in having obtained 
from Sumbhajee not only a confirmation of the articles agreed to by Siva- 
jee, but a grant for the establishment of factories at Cuddalore and Theven- 
apatam, an exemption from duties in the Carnatic, and the balance of 
compensation for losses sustained by the English at difEerent places 
formerly plundered by the Mahrattas.^ 

We now return to affairs of greater magnitude than those of the infant 
A D 1684 establishments of the East India Company, connected, 

‘ ' * however, not only with our subject, but intimately linked 

with the causes by which the British nation has obtained such vast power 
in that distant portion of the globe. 

Aurungzebe, whom we have mentioned as marching to Burhanpoor, 
remained there for some montlis regulating several departments in finance, 
and settling plans for the approaching grand arrangements he had in 
contemplation. He first ordered Sultan Mauzum, now dignified with the 
title of Shah Alum,f to proceed in advance from Ahmednugur with his 
whole army, and reduce Sumbhajee’s southern territory, whilst Sultan 
Azim was directed to reduce his northern forts about Candeish, Buglana, 
and Sungumnere, and to commence by besieging the important fortress of 
Salheir, the acquisition of which by Moro Punt had afforded such facility 
for Mahratta inroads through Candeish. Accordingly, Sultan Mauzum 
descended into the Concan by the Ambadurray Ghaut, near Nassuck, and 
passing the Kallian district, already devastated, advanced to the south- 
ward, where he plundered and burnt the country from Raigurh to 
Vingorla. Sultan Azim marched towards Salheir, where much resistance 
was expected, but Neknam Khan, the Moghul killidar of Molheir, who 
joined the prince on his advance, had obtained a previous promise from 
his neighbour, the Mahratta havildar, to surrender Salheir as soon as the 
army came before it. Such negotiations being always doubtful in their 
issue, Neknam Khan had prudently communicated the agreement to the 
emperor only ; the place, however, was evacuated, and the prince, 
with the feeling of a very young commander, disappointed in the expect- 
ed fame of the conquest, expressed great displeasure at being sent on 
such a service. He was shortly after recalled, the emperor promising to 
employ him in the war against Beejapoor.J Shahabodeen Khan was, 
therefore, ordered to reduce the remainder of the forts, but met with an 
unexpected resistance from the havildar of Hamseje, by whom his troops 
being repeatedly repulsed, Khan Jehan Buhadur was sent to repair the 
failure, but after many vaunting attempts, equally unsuccessful as those 
of his predecessor, he was compelled to retire with disgrace. 

Sultan Mauzum’s army, although they had overrun the greater part of 
the Concan, do not appear to have come prepared for sieges ; the forts 
and places of strength still remained in the hands of Sumbhajee, who 

♦ Orme. 

1 1 shall continue to use the name by which he is already known to the reader. 

J Khafee Khan. 
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during this inroad sent his cavaliy to subsist in the upper country, whilst 
he himself retired with Sultan Akber to Vishalgurh. The distresses 
occasioned by the ravages of the invading army soon recoiled upon 
themselves, and scarcity prevailed in their camp. Sumbhajee, taking 
advantage of the improvident waste they had made, ordered down his 
horse, and directed them, assisted by the different garrisons of the forts, 
to stop the roads, cut off supplies, harass them by desultory attacks, and 
destroy the foragers and stragglers. The Mahratta horse found subsist- 
ence from the grass and grain stored under the protection of the forts, but 
the Moghuls were soon in great distress, and thousands of followers, 
horses, and cattle perished. 

The emperor, apprized of their situation, but unwilling to sanction what 
might seem a defeat, directed the force under Shaliabodeen Khan to 
proceed for the purpose of opening the communication ; and orders were 
sent to the Moghul governor at Surat to embark supplies for Dhunda 
Rajepoor and Vingorla. The demand being urgent, the vessels were sent 
off, as laden, without waiting for convoy, and Sumbhajee’s cruizers, 
apprized of their approach, took the greater part. Such a scanty supply 
arrived that it became impossible to exist in that situation, and Sultan 
Mauzum was obliged to retire towards the Ambah Ghaut, which he 
ascended, and afterwards cantoned his army, during the monsoon, near 
Walwa on the banks of the Kistna. 

Shahabodeen Khan, when directed to march for the relief of the prince, 
advanced as far as Nizampoor near Raigurh, when he was opposed by 
Sumbhajee, whom he defeated, probably in a very partial action ; but 
small advantages are always over-estimated in unsuccessful campaigns. 
Shahabodeen, being a personal favourite with the emperor, and at the 
head of a body of Tooranee Moghuls, his countrymen, whom it was the 
emperor’s desire to conciliate, was honoured with the title of Ghazee-ud- 
deen, and the recollection of his failure at Ramseje purposely obliterated. 
Such, we may here observe, is the earliest account we have, in the history 
of the Deccan, of the ancestor of the family of Nizam-ool-Moolk, after- 
wards so conspicuous in the annals of that country. 

The emperor, in the meantime, had quitted Burhanpoor, and arrived at 
Aurungabad, During his stay at the former city, amongst other arrange- 
ments, he issued orders for the collection of the jizeea,^' a poll-tax levied 
on all his subjects not Mahomedans, which was to be as strictly exacted 
in the Deccan as in the northern part of the empire. 

To reconcile such a measure with that character for wisdom which has 
been assigned to Aurungzebe is impossible ; it would even be inexplicable 
in a person of ordinary capacity ; but the workings of fanaticism always 
warp the understanding, and Aurungzebe may have supposed that his 
undertaking merited divine favour, by giving the people about to be 
conquered the alternative of conversion or taxation. There could be no 
political reason for such an edict, although his apologists may point out 
the mean one of gratifying the Mahomedan vulgar, and affording an 
earnest of what his emissaries professed at Beejapoor and Golcondab, 
that he was coming to the Deccan for tlie purpose of suppressing idolatry, 
and placing Mahomedan power on such a footing as would, in future, 
uphold the dignitj^ of the faith of Islam. 

The imperial service sustained considerable loss this year by the death 


♦ The Jizeea'was thirteen rupees per annum, for every 2,000 rupees worth of pro- 
perty possessed by Hindoos.— Scott’s Deccan. 

10 
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of Dilere Khan. He had great experience in Deccan warfare, had seeh 
more service than most officers of his time, and had signalized himself on 
many occasions. He was always suspected, and in his^vold age neglected, 
by the emperor, after having fought his battles for 26 years — a just 
retribution when we know that, in joining the crafty Aurungzebe^ he 
became a traitor to the cause of the generous, confiding, and unfortunate 
Dara. 

Sumbhajeo was still at war with the Portuguese, and the latter had 
instigated the chief of Soonda and the Dessayes of Karwar to throw off 
their allegiance. Sumbhajee, about the end of the rains, sent some of his 
troops into northern Con can, and again plundered the exposed parts of 
the Portuguese possessions in that quarter ; he himself came to Panalla 
to watch the motions of Sultan Mauzum’s army. 

The emperor, at the opening of the fair season, leaving Khan Jehan at 
Aurungabad, moved with the grand camp, in more than ordinary 
magnificence, towards Ahmednugur. 

The number of his forces is not specified by any Moghul historian, 
and the estimate formed by the Mahrattas is quite incredible The 
display of power, however, presented by Aurungzebe’s march into the 
Deccan, was grand and imposing to a degree which has seldom been 
surpassed. Besides foreigners, his cavalry, assembled from Cabul, 
Candahar, Mooltan, Lahore, Rajpootana, and the extended provinces of 
his vast empire, was the flower of his army, and presented an array 
of gigantic men and horses completely armed and accoutred, whom, it 
might be Imagined, the more slender and lighter-armed natives of the 
Deccan could hardly venture to oppose. His infantry was also 
numerous, and was composed of musketeers, matchlockmen, and archers, 
well equipped ; besides bodies of hardy Bundelas and Mewattees ac- 
customed to predatory contests among the mountains, and the better able 
to cope with the Mahratta Mawulees. To these were afterwards added 
many thousands of infantry, raised in the Carnatic. Besides a num- 
ber of field-pieces, which accompanied the royal tents, there were several 
hundred pieces of cannon manned by natives of Hindostan, and 
directed by European gunners, and a great number of miners were 
attached to the park of artillery, with artizans of every description. A 
long train of war-elephants was followed by a number of the same animals 
on the emperor’s private establishment, employed to carry the ladies of 
his seraglio, or to convey such of his tents as were too large 
to be borne on camels. Numerous led horses, magnificently capa- 
risoned, formed a stud for the emperor’s riding ; a menagerie accompani- 
ed the camp, from which the rarest animals in the world were frequently 
brought forth, and exhibited by their keepers before the emperor and his 
court ; whilst hawks, hounds, hunting tigers, trained elephants, and every 
accompaniment used for field sport, swelled the pomp of this prodigious 
retinue. The canvas walls, which encompassed the royal tents, formed 
a circumference of 1,200 yards, and contained every description of apart- 
ment to be found in the most spacious palace. Halls of audience for 
public assemblies and privy councils, with all the courts and cabinets 
attached to them, each hall magnificently adorned, and having within it 
a raised seat or throne for the emperor, surrounded by gilded pillars with 
canopies of velvet, richly fringed and superbly embroidered ; separate 
tents as mosques and oratories ; baths and galleries for archery and 
gymnastic exercises ; a seraglio as remarkable for luxu^ and privacy as 
that of Delhi ; Persian carpets, damasks, and tapestries ; ESuropean velvets, 
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satinS) and broad-cloths ; Chinese silks of every description, and Indian 
muslins and cloth of gold, were employed in all the tents with the utmost 
profusion and effect. Gilded balls and cupolas surmounted the tops of 
the royal tents ; the outside of which, and the canvas walls, were of a 
variety of lively colours, disposed in a manner which heightened the 
general splendour. The entrance into the royal enclosure was through a 
spacious portal, flanked by two elegant pavilions, from which extended, 
on each side, rows of cannon, forming an avenue, at the extremity of 
which was an immense tent containing the great state drums and imperial 
band ; — a little farther in front was the post of the grand guard on duty, 
commanded by a nobleman, who mounted with it daily. On the other 
sides, surrounding the great enclosure just mentioned, were separate tents 
for the emperor’s armoury, harness, &c. ; a tent for water, kept cool with 
saltpetre ; another for fruit, a third for sweetmeats, a fomth for betel, and 
so on, with numerous kitchens, stables, &c., &c. Such luxury in a camp 
is scarcely to be conceived ; but, besides what has been ^escribed, every 
tent had its exact duplicate, which was sent on in advance to be prepared 
against the emperor’s arrival. His march was a procession, and, when he 
entered his pavilions, a salvo from 50 or 60 pieces of ordnance announced 
the event ; and he assumed and maintained every form and ceremony 
observed at the established residences of the imperial court. 

The magniflcence of such a spectacle, which formed a remarkable 
contrast with the plain, and even austere, personal habits of the emperor, 
was intended to stren^hen his power by the awe with which it impressed 
his subjects ; but as his state was imitated by his nobles, it proved a serious 
encumbrance to the movements of his army, while the devouring expense 
of such establishments pressed hard on his finances, and soon crippled 
even the most necessary of his militarjr and political arrangements. 

We may easily suppose that the inconveniences of this style of 
magnificence, of which all the Moghul camps in some degree partook, 
must have been already experienced by Sultan Mauzum during his 
campaign in the Concan. Whilst he lay at Walwa above the Ghauts, he 
took possession in the emperor’s name of such parts of the country as he 
could cover, and deeds are yet extant confirming in Ms own name grants 
of lands originally given by the Beejapoor government. In the month of 
October a pestilence broke out in his camp, which swept off many of his 
men, and greatly diminished his force ; but, on receiving the emperor’s 
orders to reduce the south-west districts above the Ghauts, formerly taken 
by Sivajee from Beejapoor, he advanced without hesitation for that 
purpose, and Azim Shah, who had commenced the war against Beejapoor 
with indifferent success, opened the campaign to the northward by laying 
siege to Sholapoor. 

Sumbhajee’s troops in the Concan under the command of Humbeer Rao, 

A D 1686 apprized of the exposed state of Candeish, were secretly 
* ‘ ‘ reinforced by several detachments, and moved off to the 

northward. They suddenly appeared at Burhanpoor,^^ plundered it of 
much property and riches for several days, and retired as rapidly as their 
heavy loads would permit, leaving the whole country, in their route from 
Burhanpoor to Nassuck, in a blaze. 

* I place this according to Mr. Orme’s date, who has it from the records of the 
factory of Candeish, and circumstances corroborate its correctness. The fact is 
distinctly mentioned by Mahratta manuscripts, and Khafee Khan; bat the dates 
widely disagree, and are in both obviously misplaced. 
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Khan Jehan, on hearing of this inroad, moved from Aurangabad in 
pursuit ; but, iu place of marching to Chandore or Unkye Tunkye to cut off 
l^eir retreat, which he might have done, he crossed the range of hills at 
the Ajunta pass, and wheeled round to the left, but he never came within 
five marches of the Mahrattas. After having followed them to a consider- 
able distance to the southward, he received orders to place thannas in the 
country between Joonere and Singurh, whilst the young prince, Kaum 
Bukhsh, was sent to cover Burhanpoor. 

Khan Jehan took possession of Poona and the adjacent country, where 
he left Khakur Khan as foujdar, and was proceeding, by the emperor’s 
order, to support Azim Shah, who had taken Sholapoor, and was advancing 
towards Beejapoor : but the prince, finding that he could not contend with 
Shirzeo Khan, had re-crossed the Beema, which made the junction of Khan 
Jehan unnecessary.® 

Sultan Mauzuin, meanwhile, had successively captured Gokauk, Hooblee, 
and Dharwar, in which he had met with little resistance ; but famine, pes- 
tilence, and the*drafts from his force required to garrison the new acquisi- 
tions, had so greatly reduced the numbers and efficiency of his troops, that 
when attacked by a small detachment, sent against him from Beejapoor, 
he was scarcely able to defend himself. Koh Oolla Khan was immediate- 
ly sent forward with a party to his assistance, and Khan Jehan was order- 
ed to cover Koh Oolla Khan. Until this succour arrived, the prince’s 
army was constantly harassed ; most of the horses being dead, nobles and 
troopers were reduced to the necessity of marching and fighting on foot, 
which even the common horsemen considered a degrading hardship.* The 
wreck of this fine army returned to Ahmednugur, more effectually re- 
duced than if they had been vanquished in many battles. f 

After assisting Sultan Mauzum’s shattered army, and escorting the 
prince to the frontiers, Khan Jehan and Roh Oolla Khan returned, and 
cantoned at Hulmullee, in the Beejapoor territory, during the monsoon. 
At the opening of the season these two officers were ordered to invest 
Beejapoor. 

Mahdhuna Punt’s endeavours to effect union in opposing Aurungzebe 
were ineffectual, even when the intentions of the latter in regard to Beeja- 
poor were avowed. Sumbhajee made no effort to aid that state, but he 
engaged to assist Golcondah, and received a subsidy of one lakh of pago- 
das from Abou Hoossein. This alliance was communicated to the emper- 
or, and the conditions came to his knowledge at a subsequent period. He 
immediately ordered Khan Jehan to advance into the Hyderabad territories, 
under pretence of receiving the arrears of tribute. Sadut Khan accom- 
panied the army as envoy, with secret instructions, not merely to demand 
satisfaction for this alliance with Sumbhajee, but to provoke any fit cause 
of widening the breach, and producing a rupture with Hyderabad. 

The emperor marched from Ahmednugur towards Sholapoor, and 
directed a body of troops stationed at Joonere, under Ghazee-ud-deen, to 
move towards Ahmednugur. The Mahrattas, again seizing this opportu- 
nity, made a rapid march to the northward, crossed the Taptee and 
Nerbuddah, and assaulted and took the city of Baroatffi within a few hours 
after their approach was known. J It is probable that Sultan Akber was 

• Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS,, Bernier, Scott’s Dcccan, Orme. 
t The account of Sultan Mauzum’s campaign is taken from Khafee Khan, Orme, 
Scott’s Dcccan, the enam deeds alluded to, and copies of original letters from 
Mohummud Akber to Kuloosha. 
t Orme. 
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the instigator, if not the leader, of this enterprize ; he was actively em- 
ployed against his brother during the campaign in the CJoncan,® and on 
this occasion the party proclaimed him emperor, plundered and exacted all 
they could, and did not retire until the approach of the soobehdar of 
Guzerat, who had assembled Tthe troops of the province, and marched 
against them.f 

The sack both of Burhanpoor and Baroach are principally to be 
ascribed to Aurungzebe’s want of military arrangement. Intent on his 
own schemes against the Mahomedan states, he neither covered his own 
country, nor took time to study the genius of the people, whom his early 
ambition and his present negligence alike fostered, and for whom he still 
entertained a contempt, fatal to the security of his empire. 

The operations against Becjapoor were renewed. Sultan Azim moved 
forward about the end of the year, and approached the capital with a large 
army. The officers of Beejapoor, although they had before opposed him on 
the frontier successfully, now retired before him. This was judicious. Very 
little rain had fallen this year, a scarcity prevailed, and the little grain 
which had been produced in the neighbourhood of Beejapoor was, as 
usual, secured within the fort. To the northward, in the province of 
Aurangabad, the harvest had been more plentiful, but grain was exceed- 
ingly dear in the grand camp at Sholapoor, which drew its supplies from 
the northward. To have attacked Azim Shah, therefore, in the neighbour- 
hood of the emperor’s camp, would comparatively have been of little 
advantage. They allowed him to approach the city, When they cut oft' tho 
communication between him and the camp at Sholapoor, interrupted his 
supplies, destroyed foragers, harassed the anny by false attacks and 

A. D 1C86 skirmishes, and in a very short time Azim Shah was in 
great distress. The scarcity in his own camp prevented 
tho emperor from forwarding supplies from Sholapoor. Ghazee-ud-deen 
Khan was therefore ordered to bring 20,000 bullock -loads of grain from 
Ahrnednugur, and carry it on to Azim Shah’s force, reinforced by a strong 
detachment under Dulput Rao from the grand army. This service was 
well performed by Ghazeemd-deen. The Beejapoor troops saw the 
necessity of cutting oft his convoy, and made a desperate attempt to 
eftect their purpose, but they were defeated ; and, after a well -contested 
action, the prince’s troops were rescued from the disgrace and destruction 
which the loss of delay of tlie convoy had rendered unavoidable. On this 
occasion the princess Janee Begum, wife of Azim Shah, proceeding with the 
convoy to join her husband, mounted her elephant, and advanced into 
the battle encouraging the troops. Auruiigzebe expressed himself more 
gratefully to Ghazee-ud-deen for thus relieving his son, than for any 
service ever performed by his officers. J 

Khan Jehau, according tb the orders which were given, bad advanced 
towards Hyderabad, but Mahdhuna Punt’s preparations were in a more 
forward state than was expected, and Ibrahim Khan, the supposed friend 

♦ Original letters to Kuloosha. 

f It is mentioned in Scott’s Deccan that Sultan Mohummud Akber was supported 
by a body of Mahrattas in an attempt to proceed to Hindostan, and that he* was 
defeated near Chakun ; but the successful attack on Baroacii is the only one in which 
I tliink it prt.bable that he was a principal actor. He was engaged in the Concan, 
and was at Palee and at Beemgurh when Sultan Mauzum’s troops were attacked, 
as appears by copies of letters from Mohummud Akber to Kuloosha Kuvee- 
Kulus, which I obtained from the late raja of Kolapoor. 

X Khafec Khan, and Scott’s Deccan. 
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of the minister, met the Moghuls at Mulkair, with an army of 70,000fmen. 
Khan Jehan’s force being quite unequal to contend with this hosQ and 
a retreat being exceedingly dangerous under such circumstances, he threw 
up intrenchments, and sent intelligence of his situation to the emperor. 
Sultan Mauzum was immediately despatched • with a body of troops to 
his relief. In the meantime Ibrahim Khan, who had a fine army, and 
had Khan Jehan completely in his power, made no vigorous attacks, and, 
on the advance of Sultan Mauzum, his conduct was so treacherous, or his 
exertions so feeble, that the Moghuls marched on to Hyderabad with 
little opposition. The king retired into the fortress of Golcondah, not- 
withstanding Mahdhuna Punt’s remonstrances ; but at this time Ibrahim 
Khan treacherously deserted to the Moghuls, the city of Hyderabad was 
taken possession of, and, contrary to Sultan Mauzum’s orders, plundered 
by the troops. The wisest minister is obnoxious in times of public 
misfortune ; the enemies of Mahdhuna Punt, at the instigation of the 
king’s mother-in-law, or some of the treacherous factions in league with 
the Moghuls, took advantage of the general outcry amongst the populace, 
and assassinated him. Abou Hoossein, although he had many amiable 
qualities, was destitute of the firmness and decision in which only his 
safety could be found, and, being thus left without an adviser, sued for 
peace. Aurungzebe, perceiving that the troops, the wealth, and the pre- 
parations at Hyderabad were more formidable than he had contemplated, 
and that Beejapoor seemed likely to make considerable resistance, agreed 
to a peace, on bein^ promised two crores of rupees in treasure and effects, 
which Sultan Mauzum was left to collect. The prince and Khan Jehan 
fell under the emperor’s displeasure for not securing the plunder of 
Hyderabad, and Aurungzebe, recollecting the vast treasure he had obtained 
there in 1655, became jealous of the wealth they were supposed to have 
secreted, for purposes similar perhaps to what his own had been. Khan 
Jehan was therefore ordered to Lahore, and, although he rejoined the 
emperor some years afterwards, he was never again actively employed.^ 

The emperor now moved to Beejapoor. The walls of the city were of 
immense extent, and the fort, which communicates with it, is six miles in 
circumference. To invest the latter closely, therefore, required the pre- 
sence of the grand army. There were different breaching batteries 
erected, but the principal one, under the immediate superintendence of 
Turbeeut Khan, was on the south face. 

Shirzee Khan, Abdool Raoof, and Seedees Zalim and Jumshed were the 
officers who defended the fort, under the young prince Sikunder. The 
garrison was not numerous, but, although ill-paid and short of provisions, 
they still showed some remains of Patan valour, and fought with obstinacy. 
The emperor as he saw they must surrender, and as the occasion was not 
pressing, prudently deferred the assault after the breach was practicable, 
choosing rather to trust a little to the effects likely to be produced in them 
by reflection on their hopeless situation, embittered by privation, than to 
assault men, who, under such circumstances, would have fought with des- 
peration, and exulted in an opportunity of dying with their swords in 
their hands. 

Aurungzebe was not disappointed ; for, although they had still an inner 
fort much stronger than the outward works, the garrison were so much in 
want of provisions that they were compelled to surrender on or about 15th 
October 1686. Shirzee Khan concluded the terms through Ghazee-ud-deen, 

* Scott’s Deccan, Khafee Khan, Beejapoor MSS., &c. 
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to whom the emperor, agreeably to custom, when he received such pro- 
posals through any of his officers, was pleased to assign the nominal 
honour of the contmest.® 

The principal officers were admitted into the imperial service, and a 
munsub of 7,000 horse, with the title of Roostum Khan, was conferred on 
Shirzee Khan. The young prince Sikundur Adil Shah was kept a close 
prisoner in the Moghul camp for three years, when he died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned by Aurungzebe.f 

Beejapoor henceforth ceased to be a capital, and was soon after deserted. 
The walls, which are of hewn stone and very lofty, are to this day entire, 
and, being surmounted by the cupolas and minarets of the public buildings, 
still present to a spectator from without the appearance of a flourishing 
city ; but, within, all is solitude, silence, and desolation. The deep moat, 
the double rampart, and the ruins of the splendid palaces in the citadel, 
attest the former magnificence of the court. The great mosque is a grand 
edifice, and the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah, already mentioned, is remark- 
able for its elegant and graceful architecture, but the chief feature in the 
scene is the mausoleum of Mohummud Adil Shah, the domej; of which fills 
the eye from every point of view, and, though in itself entirely devoid of 
ornament, its enormous dimensions and austere simplicity invest it with an 
air of melancholy grandeur, which harmonizes with the wreck and deso- 
lation that surround it. In the climate where Beejapoor is situated, the 
progress of decay is extremely rapid, and, until lately, nothing whatever 
was done to arrest its elEects ; but, when viewed as mere ruins, the remains 
of that city, as they at present exist, are exceedingly grand, and, as a vast 
whole, far exceed an 3 rthing of the kind in Europe. 

After i;he reduction of Beejapoor, immediate preparations were made by 
Aurungzebe for attacking Golcondah ; but previously to violating the 
treaty so lately concluded by Sultan Mauzum, Aurungzebe added mean- 
ness to his want of faith, by directing Sadut Khan to procure as much 
treasure, and as many of Abou Hoossein’s jewels, as could be extorted, by 
working on the hopes or the fears of that weak prince. 

A Moghul foujdar,§ or military governor of a district, was appointed 
to command in Beejapoor ; and another, named Kasim Khan,|| was sent 
with a detachment across the Kistna, to occupy as much of the country 
as possible, and induce the Dessayes, or aumeendars as they were com- 
monly styled by the Moghuls, to acknowledge the imperial authority. 
Shirzee Khan, of Beejapoor, was sent to invade Sumbhajee’s districts, 
and marched in the direction of Satara. 

Whilst the emperor advanced towards Kulburga, on pretence of paying 

A D 1687 devotions at the tomb of a celebrated saint, Ghazee- 

ud-deen was directed to move in a direction east and 
somewhat south of Beejapoor, intended, probably, to intercept any rein- 

* Beejapoor MSS., Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan. 

t Beejapoor MSS. It is said he was put to death in consequence of some popular 
commotion in his favour. He is buried in Beejapoor. 

X This dome measures 180 feet in diameter, which is larger than that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, or, 1 believe, of St. Paul’s in London, and very little less than that 
of St. Peter’s. 

§ The officer immediately superior to the foujdar in a great province was the 
Nazim, but we seldom find this office mentioned in the later conquests of the Moghuls 
in the Deccan. 

II It would appear by Scott’s Deccan, yol. i., p. 75, that Kasim Khan was left as 
Foujdar at Hyderabad, after the capture of Golcondah ; but this mistake probably 
originates in his having been reinforced at that period from Hyderabad, 
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foroements that might be sent from Sngger, Adonee, or any part of the 
Carnatic to the assistance of Golcondah. The emissaries or Aurungzebe 
were busily employed corrupting the troops of Hyderabad by bribes and 
promises ; many of the officers were drawn over, and the envoy, Sadut 
Khan, by the lowest artifice, obtained possession of the jewels, even to 
the ornaments of the women, which the king stripped off, vainly hoping 
that this degrading compliance would satisfy the emperor or excite his 
commiseration. But feelings of pity never swayed the conduct of 
Aurungzebe ; he declared war against Abou Hoossein by a manifesto, in 
which the principal articles of accusation, after a general charge of 
profligacy, were the employment of a Bramin minister, and an alliance 
with the idolater Surabhajee. Roused at length to indignation against 
the merciless tyrant by whom he was thus persecuted, but deserted by 
many whose services he had a right to expect, Abou Hoossein retired to 
the fort of Golcondah, supported by a few brave troops and officers who 
still remained faithful. The gallant defence of the fort, the heroic devo- 
tion of some of his followers, and the dignified self-possession he main- 
tained to the last, have preserved his memory in Deccan tradition as 
the brave and good Tannah Shah^ a title of doubtful meaning by which 
he is known in Maharashtra, but said to have been the name of a fuqeer 
with whom the king was in habits of intimacy previous to his elevation. 

The fort of Golcondah, after a siege of seven months, fell by treachery 
in the end of September 1687.* Hyderabad is still a populous city, and 
forms, as our progress will explain, the capital of the soobehdar of the 
Deccan. Though much inferior to IBeejapoor, it retains traces of a royal 
residence. The great mosque in particular is a fine edifice, and the tombs 
of the Kootub Shahee kings, with their glittering cupolas, overlooked by 
the fort of Golcondah, forms one of the most striking prospects in India. 

It was during the memorable siege of Golcondah that Sultan Mauzurn, 
falling under the unjust suspicion of the emperor, was placed in confine- 
ment ; and he remained in that situation, in his father’s camp, for six 
years, when he was released and sent as governor to Cabul. His only 
fault seems to have been a remonstrance in behalf of the persecuted 
object of the emperor’s unjust enmity, more honourable and generous 
than judicious, as it was attended with such effects to himself and to 
the unfortunate Abou Hoossein, who was sent to the fortress of Douluta- 
bad, where he ended his days.f 

To secure the new conquests, and reduce the whole of the territories 
subject to Beejapoor and Golcondah, was now the first consideration. 
Reinforcements were sent to Kasim Khan in the Carnatic, to whose 
proceedings, as connected with the detail of Mahratta progress, we shall 
presently revert. 

* Khafee Khan, Orme. 

t An anecdote is told respecting him, which is probably true, but which I notice as 
characteristic of the pompous politeness of the Mahomedans of India. During Abou 
Hoossein’s confinement in the emperor’s camp, previous to being despatched to 
Doulutabad, a tune, played by one of the Hindostanee musicians of the imperial 
band, gave tbe captive king great delight, and he wished he had a lakh of rupees to 
bestow upon him. The wish was repeated to Aurungzebe, and instantly compliea with. 

Many of the natives of India are exceedingly susceptible of the powers of music, 
and some of the Hindostanee airs are beautiful. Only a few specimens of an iifferior 
description have ever reached the public in England"; but should Major Tod, in his 
intended history, or in his personal narrative, publish any specimens of the old 
Rajpoot music, which he now only plays from memory, this anecdote of the last of 
the kings of Golcondah may be better understood. 
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^ Khanzad Khan was sent to reduce the fort of Bugger, between 
Kulburga and Beejapoor, in possession of a chief of the Serud tribe, a 
caste of people in the Carnatic precisely similar to the Ramoosees of 
Maharashtra. This chief was a polyga^ and could command 12,000 
infantry, principally of his own tribe. His fort was situated amongst 
hills and jungles, extremely difficult of access ;but, in dread of the Moghul 
name, he surrendered. As it was an invariable rule of Aurungzebe to 
bestow great honors on all who unresistingly acknowledged his authority, 
this Eamoosee Naik, greatly to the amusement of the courtiers, was 
raised to the rank of a commander of 5,000 in the Moghul empire. He 
survived his honors but a few days ; and his son Pemnaik, finding himself 
uncomfortable in the splendour of his new situation, withdrew to the 
woods, and, collecting a band of his tribe, took up his abode in 
Wakinkerah, a walled village near Bugger, where, by plunder and robbery, 
he gradually added to his numbers, and in less than 20 years we shall 
find the last personal effort of the mighty Aurungzebe directed to reduce 
the Berud Naik of Wakinkerah. 

Azim Shah and Ghazee-ud-deen, at the same time that the other 
detachments were sent off, marched against Adonee, still in possession of 
Musaood Khan, formerly regent of Beejapoor. Considering resistance as 
altogether hopeless, Musaood Khan resigned his possessions, but declined 
entering the imperial service, and died in respectable obscurity. 

The eastern quarter of Golcondah was not overlooked. Rajamundree, 
and the seaports of Mausulipatam and Gan jam, were taken possession of ; 
the detachments were successful in all quarters,* and the governors of 
Kuddapah, Conjevaram, and Poonamalee submitted, f 

Those tracts of Carnatic and Drawed, which had been subject to the 
subverted kingdoms of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were indiscriminately 
termed Carnatic by the Moghuls ; but the districts which had belonged to 
the former state were known as Beejapoor Carnatic, and those which had 
appertained to the latter as Hyderabad Carnatic. The former lay in the 
upper country, or Carnatic proper ; the latter extended from Guntoor along 
the Coromandel coast, and included portions of territory intermixed with 
the Mahratta possessions, as far south as the Coleroon. No part of the 
Payeen Ghaut belonged to Beejapoor, as all its possessions in that quarter 
were conquered by Sivajee ; but several places in the Bala Ghaut, or Carna- 
tic proper, were still comprehended in the Hyderabad Carnatic, amongst 
which may be enumerated Gootee, near Adonee, and the districts of 
Gurumcondah, Gandicotta, and Sidhout. 

After the fall of Golcondah, the grand camp moved towards Beejapoor, 
whilst the detachments, whose destination we have briefly notice^ were 
occupying and settling the country on every side ; and before we revert to 
the share which the Mahrattas had in the events of this period, it is fit to 
explain, without a superfluous ^numeration of all the establii^ment, the 
mode in which the Moghuls took possession of a district. 

Two officers were appointed to it, the f oujdar and the khalsa dewan. 
The foujdar was a military officer, in command of a body of troops, 
charged with the care of the police, and the protection of his division. He 
held, or, according to circumstances, assumed, a greater or less degree of 
power. The regular amount allowed hinwfor the maintenance of the 
district establishment was about 25 per cent, of the government 
collections. The duties of the dewan were entirely of a civil nature, and he 
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was intrusted with the collection of the revenue, whether of the exchequer^ 
or on account of a jagheerdar. The Moghul commanders, who received* 
what were called jagheers from the newly-acquired territories of Hydera- 
bad and Beejapoor, seldom had lands permanently made over similar to 
the tenure by which the Mahratta munsubdars held their possessions ; the 
usual practice was to grant assignments for a term of years, on specified 
districts, for the support of their ti^oops. Thus the foujdars were more on 
the footing of feudatories than the jagheerdars. The foujdars, in con- 
junction with the dewan, farmed out the districts to the deshmookhs or 
Dessayes, and the dewan realized the amount from them. There were com- 
monly several foujdars in each soobeh. The Moghul conquests in the 
Deccan, which had formerly consisted of four soobehs, now, with the ad- 
dition of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were formed into six. 

During the rapid progress of Aurungzebe’s conquests, the personal in- 
activity of Surabhajee is ascribed, by the Mahratta writers, to the effects 
of the incantations of the magician Kuloosha. The fact appears to have 
been that Sumbhajee’s habits had become abandoned, and he was general- 
ly lost in the stupor or derangement occasioned by a brutal excitement of 
the senses. He still might be roused to temporary activity ; but although 
many of his father’s officers, besides the few who were employed, were 
well qualified to assist at this crisis, they were deterred from acting by the 
jealousy of Kuloosha, or the violence of his master.^ 

The Mahratta munsubdars, who had been in the service of Beejapoor 
after the fall of the capital, sent professions of duty to the emperor, but 
they showed no readiness to join his standard. f Shirzee Khan was, aevre 
have seen, detached for the purpose of attacking Sumbhajee’s possessions, 
and the munsubdars alluded to were ordered to co-operate, but it is not as- 
certained that they joined him. Shirzee Khan, after penetrating as far 
as Waee, was attacked and defeated by Humbeer Bao, the Senaputtee, a 
victory dearly purchased by the loss of Humbeer Kao, who was mortally 
wounded on the occasion.* The advantage which the Mahrattas had 
gained was not neglected in consequence of this misfortune; several of their 
detachments pushed forward and occupied a great part of the open country 
towards Beejapoor. Parties of Mahratta horse made their appearance at 
Golcondah during the siege J of that place, but they acted with no vigour, 
and scarcely caused any interruption to the operations. The most import- 
ant diversion which Sumbhajee attempted, was by sending off a detach- 
ment to the Carnatic under the orders of Kessoo Punt Pingley, the late 
Peishwa’s brother, with Suntajee Ghorepuray as his second-in-command. § 

The preconcerted plan was to unite with Hurjee Kaja Mahareek, and 
their ultimate design, the occupation of the districts in the upper Carnatic, 
which had been the jagheer of Shahjee, and were still held by Venkajee, 
from whom Sumbhajee had received neither share nor tribute since his ac- 
cession. But, on the arrival of the army at Ginjee, disputes and jealousies 
arose between Kessoo Punt and his nephew Neloo Punt ; and it was sup- 
posed, or perhaps given out by the latter, that Kessoo Punt had some 
secret orders to dispossess Hurjee Kaja of the government.* 

♦ Mahratta MSS. 

t Original letters in the possession of different families. 

1 Khafee Khan. 

I Mahratta MSS. Such of my readers as are familiar with Mahratta names, will 
have some difficulty to identify Kessoo Punt Pingley with Mr. Orme’s Keisswa 
Puntolo, which is, it seems, the mode of pronouncing tiie name by the natives of 
the Coromandel coast. 
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Venkajee, whether aware of this expedition, or foreseeing that it would 
not be in his power to defend the paternal jagheer, was at this time in 
treaty with Chick Deo Raj, raja of Mysore, for the sale of Bangalore ; 
but the negotiation having become a matter of notoriety, the Mahrat- 
tas at Ginjee were intent on possessing themselves of it belere the 
transfer should take place, and. the Moghuls became equally desirous 
of anticipating them. The dissensions which prevailed at Ginjee, which, 
as in all other situations, are the bane of active service, delayed the 
Mahrattas. Kasim Khan arrived first, took Bangalore without resistance, 
and sold it a few days afterwards to Chick Deo Raj for three lakhs of 
rupees — the same sura as the raja had agreed to pay to Venkajee.^ 

Kessoo Punt and Suntajee Ghorepuray, frustrated in their design upon 
Bangalore, entered the dountry of Mysore, where they levied contributions 
and remained several months, but made no permanent conquests, and, 
after hearing of the fall of Gdcondah and the rapid progress of the 
M^huls, they returned in the end of the year to Ginjee. 

!™ijee Raja, alarmed at the approach of the Moghuls, and the submis- 
A. D 1688 neighbouring officers, at last united with Kessoo 

* * Punt, and they succeeded in possessing themselves of several 

places ; but a large body of the Moghul troops arriving in the neighbour- 
hood, and no cordial union existing among the Mahrattas, they were 
compelled to relinquish these new acquisitions, and retire to tlie protection 
of their forts on each side of the Paliar.*|" 

Ouscotta, another of the oldest Mahratta possessions in the Carnatic, 
was this year wrested from Venkajee by the raja of Mysore, which might 
have easily been prevented by the aid of Sumbhajee’s troops ; but where 
Mahrattas have hereditary disputes, they can seldom be induced to set 
them aside, even in behalf of their common interests. 

Their power in the Carnatic was rapidly declining ; and, if their strength 
in Maharashtra had not depended on causes altogether different from any- 
thing consolidated or regular, Aiirungzebe’s plans of conquest would not 
have proved visionary, and the Mahratta name must have speedily sunk 
into its former obscurity. 

Sumbhajee had become completely careless of all general business ; he 
spent his time between Panalla and Visbalgurh, or at a favourite house 
and garden in Sunguraeshwur. The only plan on which he seems to 
have been particularly intent, in his present state of imbecility, was 
connected with his early success, and during his lucid intervals he was 
planning the capture of Goa, but failure attended all his intrigues. The 
whole power was in the hands of Kuloosha, and the time of the minis- 
ter seems to have been more occupied in managing his master’s humours, 
than in attending to the important business of the state. Prince 
Mohummud Akber, whose advice and intelligence had been of service to 
Sumbhajee, became disgusted w;ith his situation, and after the fall of 
Beejapoor, finding he had nothing to hope and muc|i to fear by remain- 
ing longer in India, obtained Sumbhajee’s permission, hired a vessel at 
Rajapoor, commanded by an Englishman, withdrew to the court of Persia, 
where he resided for 20 years, and died at Ispahan in 1706. 

The laxity, to which we have already adverted as having taken place 
in the discipline of the Mahratta army soon after Sivajee’s death, greatly 
increased in a few years ; and, although extremely detrimental to Sura- 
bhajee's resources as head of an organized state, it had a wonderful effect 


* Wilks. 


t Orme. 
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extending predatory power ; for every lawless man, and every disbanded 
soldier, whether Mahomedan or Mahratta, who could command a horse 
and a spear, joined the Mahratta parties, and such adventurers were often 
enriched by the plunder of a day. The spirit which, independent ‘ of 
every other cause, was thus excited amongst a people fond of money, 
and disposed to predatory habits, can easily be imagined. The multitude 
of horsemen nurtured by former wars were already found too heavy a 
burden on a regular state, and no resources could support them. The pro- 
portion of the best troops which was retained in the imperial service 
would probably have soon enabled Aurungzebe to suppress the disorders 
commonly attendant on Indian conquest, had there been no spirit kindled 
amongst the Mahratta people. But a pride in the conquests of Sivajee, 
their confidence in the strength of the forts, the skill and bravery of 
several of the Mahratta leaders, the ability and influence of many of the 
Brahmins, and, lastly, the minds of the Hindoo population aroused by 
reports or the odious poll-tax, to jealous watchfulness on the tenderest 
point, had, in addition to what we have already enumerated, excited a 
ferment which required not only vast means, but an entire change of 
measures, before it could possibly be allayed. 

Aurungzebe possessed great military strength and pecuniary resource ; 
he also had considerable local knowledge, and, in the first instance, the 
same power of confirming or withholding hereditary rights, as his prede- 
cessors in conquest. Titles, munsubs, and jagheers were frequently 
bestowed, and still more frequently promised, with a liberality greater 
than any former conqueror had shown ; but presumption, jealousy, and 
bigotry soon deprived him of many of those advantages. Ho was not 
fully aware of the strength or the nature of predatory power, and instead 
of crushing it by the aid of the established governments, he pulled down 
those constituted authorities without replacing them ; he involved himself 
with enemies on every side ; he discharged the soldiery, whom, in 
addition to his own troops, he could not maintain, and thus sent armies 
into the field against himself.* He supposed that he was not only 
acquainted with the details of arrangements necessary in a newly- 
conquered country, but capable of superintending them ; he placed little 
confidence in his agents, whilst he, at the same time, employed Mahomedans 
in all situations, to fill which, in many instances, policy and humanity 
alike dictated the selection of Hindoos. The confusion and disorder which 
ensued could not be tranquillized by the emperor’s fancied wisdom, or 
the flattery and praises of his coui-t and countrymen. The Mahraltas, 
more especially the Bramins, are not a people so easily dazzled as the 
Mahomedans, and, in the course of a very short time, they began to dis- 
cover the weakness of the Moghuls. 

The powerful Mankurees,^ Duflay, Ghatgay, Manay, Nimbalkur, &c., 
during the siege of Beejapoor, hovered about the imperial camp until the 


♦ Mankuree literally means a great man. It was originally, as above used, the 
name by which those Mahrattas who had been munsubdars under the old Mahomedan 
monarchies in the Deccan were, 'and still are, distinguished. Latterly, however, it 
was assumed by every Mahratta at the head of a body of horse, who could boast of 
being a vmtundar, Manpan^ or rights and privileges, are words in the mouth of 
every wutundar; and these rights and privileges, which, from the manner in which 
they are talked of and maintained, an Englishman might suppose involved the safety 
of their lives and properties, or the liberty of the subject at the least, are very dften 
merely slight forms of that kind of respect indicated by precedence on particiflar 
occasions. 
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fall of the capital, when they withdrew to their jagheers, sending their 
wukeels with humble professions of duty, and sometimes attending them- 
selves ; but from this time they joined plundering parties of their own 
countrymen, or submitted to the Moghuls, as circumstances invited or 
compelled them. There were few plunderers independent of fiumbha- 
jee’s parties or some Mankuree, because the foujdar’s troops were always 
too powerful for common depredators. A few PindhareeB^^ as all not 
belonging to Mahratta parties were termed, appeariSd about Beder, but 
they were soon suppressed, or driven to join the Mahratta standard. No 
irregulars of that description received pay, but were frequently taken 
under the protection of some Mahratta chief, and allowed to encamp near 
him, on condition of presenting frequent nuzurs, or, in other words, giving 
up a part of their plunder. 

The Mankurees, whilst their envoys were in the imperial camp profes- 
sing “ perpetual obedience and fidelity to Aurungzebe, the Ring of the 
world,” frequently sent their parties to plunder the Moghul districts ; and, 
in case of discovery, the Bramin wukeel, who had secured the patronage 
of some great man at court by bribery, was ready to answer for, or excuse, 
the irregular conduct of his master’s followers. The Moghul foujdars 
were instructed to conciliate the Mahratta chiefs on condition of their 
agreeing to serve with fidelity. The chiefs were negotiating with the 
foujdar ; their wukeels were intriguing at court ; their own villages were 
secure ; and their followers, under the general name of Mahrattas, were 
ravaging some other part of the country. 

The Moghul officers, who had jagheer assignments in the Deccan, soon 
found that they could raise very little revenue ; their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the offenders, who had, in the first instance, 
plundered their districts by purchasing the connivance of the foujdars, 
bribed the jaglieerdars at court with a part of the pillage. 

The hereditary rights and the family feuds which had been before 
usefully applied as an instrument of government, now became, in the 
general confusion of this period, a great cause of increasing disorder. 
The intricate nature of some of the hereditary claims in dispute, and the 
ingenuity of Bramins, who were always the managers, made every case 
so plausible, that the officers of government found little difficulty in 
excusing, or at least palliating, many acts of gross injustice, to which they 
scandalously lent themselves. Thus the rightful owners had often 'good 
reason for complaint ; they absented themselves with their troops, joined 
the plunderers, and, when induced or compelled to come in, they boldly 
justified their behaviour by the injustice they had suffered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited, or became vacant in any way, 
the Moghul government selected a candidate on whom it was conferred : 
but the established premium of the exchequer was upwards of six and a 
half years’ purchase, or precisely 651 per cent, on one year’s emoluments, 
one-fourth of which was made payable at the time of delivering the 
deeds, and the remainder by instalments ; but, besides this tax, an infinite 
number of fees and perquisites were exacted by the clerks, all which lent 
encouragement to confiscations and new appointments. The emperor 
increasing in years was soon overwhelmed in more important cares than 


* About the borders of Maharashtra and the Carnatic there are a number *of Pin- 
dharees ; they cultivate lands in time of peace, and plunder when the country is 
unsettled ; they have been there for some hundred years \ many of them speak 
Hindostanee, and call themselves Rajpoots. 
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tlie mere details of business ; his ministers and their underlings were 
alike negligent and corrupt, and even after deeds and papers were pre- 
pared, years elapsed before the orders they contained were put in execution.^ 
In these remarks we have both recurred to events, and, in some degree, 
anticipated the consequences of those that are to follow ,' but such is a 
correct picture of the times for upwards of 12 years after the fall of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. At the end of that period, the effects and 
continued growth of the causes enumerated completely undermined the 
Moghuls, and their power crumbled like the aged and still splendid 
fabric, which it is impossible to repair, but which a few revolving seasons 
must level wi^ the ground. 

Upwards of a year was spent by the emperor at Beejapoor, during 
which success attended his arms in every quarter, and nothing in Sumbha- 

A Ti irsq 3®®'® upper country, except the strong forts, remained 

^ ’ unsubdued. The Moghul troops had possessed themselves 

of Tattora, and of the range of forts built by Sivajee between that place 
and Panalla ; and Aurungzebe was now preparing to enter on a regular 
plan for reducing the whole of the forts, being, in his opinion, all that 
remained to complete the conquest he had so long meditated. His 
design, however, was soon partially obstructed by the breaking out of a 
disease in his camp, which swept oif numbers of his troops ; but on mov- 
ing to Auklooj, on the banks of the Neera, it subsided. f 

About this period the attention of the emperor was attracted to the 
English, and, in consequence of piracies which began to be committed 
by individuals, several of the factories belonging to the East India Com- 
pany were seized. This was no uncommon measure for Aurungzebe to 
adopt when any of the Moghul ships were taken, and he more tlian once 
threw the president at Surat into confinement. On the present occasion 
the Seedee was ordered to drive them from Bombay. Yakoot Khan made 
a descent upon the island, and possessed himself of Mazagon, Sion, and 
Mahim, but could make no impression on the fort. The attack, however, 
continued, until the English appeased Aurungzebe, by the usual expedients 
of bribes to the courtiers, and the humblest submission. The Seedee 
quitted the island after he had remained upon it nearly a year. 

After the emperor’s arrival at Auklooj, plundering parties of Mahrattas 
were frequently heard of, but intelligence was received that one very 
large body had appeared near Nassuck, where the Moghul troops in the 
neighbourhood were not sufiicient to oppose them. The Prince Azim 
Shah was detached with an army to that quarter ; a considerable force 
under Yeatikad Khan, the son of Aurungzebe’s pi-irne minister, Assud 
Khan, was ordered to prepare for the invasion of the Concan ; and 
Tukurrib Khan, an active partizan, who had been a distinguished officer 
under the unfortunate Abou Hoossein, was sent with a detachment into 


* The account of the state of the country, and Auruncrzebe’s administration at this 
period, is taken from Mahratta manuscripts, original Mahratta and Persian letters, 
deeds and statements, and also from Khafee Khan and ScotPs Deccan. 

t The disease which broke out in Aurungzebe’s army at Beejapoor is mentioned by 
the same name as that which the natives of India now apply to the spasmodic cholera, 
but thev bore no resemblance to each other. The disease was epidemic^ and, before it 
attacked the camp with such violence, had prevailed for some years both in the 
Deccan and in Guzerat. Khafee Khan describes it as commencing "by a slight swell- 
ing under the ear, the arm- pit. or groin, attended with inflamed eyes, and severe 
fever. It generally proved fatal in a few hours, and those who did recover, became 
wholly or partially deaf or blind. 
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the district of Kolapoor, of which he was also appointed foujdar. The 
Moghul troops were in possession of the open countiy in that quarter, but 
the Mahrattas still occupied Panalla with a strong garrison. Tukurrib 
Khan, having on his arrival taken pains to inform himself of everything 
in his neighbourhood, hearing that Sumbhajee spent his time at Sungu- 
meshwur, entirely off his guard, conceived the bold project of seizing his 
person. 

Having procured correct intelligence, and guides well acquainted with 
the Ghauts and the intricate windings of the route, he chose a few active 
infantry, and a small party of horse, with which, accompanied by his son, 
Ikhlass Khan, he set off from Kolapoor in prosecution of his enterprize. 
He was close upon Surigumeshwur before he was discovered, and when 
at last Sumbhajee’s Jasooses ran to him with the intelligence, he was 
found intoxicated, and told them he would cut their noses off if they 
dared to bring such insulting stories about the approach of Mussulmans 
to him. 

Ikhlass Khan had given Jittle time for warning ; he dashed on at the 
head of a small party, entered the gate of the Gurhee before the Mah- 
rattas could close it, cut down all who opposed him, and thus secured an 
entrance to his father. 

Most of Sumbhajee’s followers saved themselves by a precipitate flight ; 
the few that remained, at the head of whom was Kuloosha, endeavoured 
to defend their master, but Kuloosha being wounded by an arrow, they 
were speedily overpowered, and Sumbhajee, although he attempted dis- 
guise, was discovered by some valuable ornaments on his person, of which 
he had not time or presence of mind to divest himself. Besides Kuloosha 
there were 24 persons taken with him.^ 

Tukurrib Khan brought his prisoners in safety to Kolapoor, and, on 
reporting his success, was directed to bring them under a strong escort to 
the imperial camp, which, previous to the arrival of Tukurrib Khan, bad 
moved up the Beeraa, and cantoned at Tolapoor,f at the junction of the 
Indooranee river, 16 miles north-east of Poona. 

No effort was made to rescue Sumbhajee ; the measures of his favourite, 
added to his own misconduct, had rendered them both deservedly odious 
to the generality of his subjects ; and even had his army been disposed 
to undertake any enterprize in his favour, its loose and disordered state 
would probably have prevented the attempt. 

On the arri\ial of the prisoners in the neighbourhood of the imperial 
camp, they were bound and exalted upon camels ; Sumbhajee was deprived 
of his turban ; drums, and all sorts of noisy music, sounded before him, 
and countless thousands flocked on all sides to see his entry into the camp. 
The prisoners were exhibited before Aurungzebe, and afterwards ordered 
into confinement, previous to their final sentence. 

Some of the Moghul nobility suggested the propriety of sparing the 
life of Sumbhajee, as a means of inducing his troops to surrender the 
forts ; and Aurungzebe also, with this view, perhaps did intend to spare 
him conditionally. But Sumbhajee, roused to a sense of his situation, 
stung with shame and remorse, expected and wished for nothing but 

* Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 

t This villaite, originally called Nagnrgaom, is said to have been named Tolapoor, 
or the place of weighing, in order to commemorate Shahjee’s plan of weighing Morar 
Pant’s elephant, by placing him on a boat, marking the draught of water, removing 
the elephant, replacing Ms weight with stones, and weighing them— an anecdote 
preserved in every Mahratta account of him, and recorded by Colonel Wilks, 
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death, and made use of eveiy epithet of abuse to indttoe some rash soldier 
to kill him. When in this frame of mind, Auningzebe sent a messa^ 
offering him life on condition of his becoming a Mussulman. Tell the 
emperor,” said Sumbhajee, " that if he will give me his daughter I will 
become a Mussulman,” and concluded his reply by an invective on the 
prophet. 

No words more insulting than that speech could be used to a Maho- 
medan. The emperor, enraged, determined to make a terrible example of 
him ; he ordered a red-hot iron to be drawn across his eyes, his tongue 
to be cut out, and his head to be severed from his body. 

Sumbhajee, in exact conformity with this mandate, was publicly execut* 
ed in the camp bazar at Tolapoor, about the beginning of August 1689, 
together with his favourite Kuloosha.^ The Bramin minister, however 
unworthy in many respects, has, by a story characteristic of the invention 
of Mahomedans, and by the hatred of some of the Mahrattas, been unjust- 
ly accused of forming a scheme for betraying his master. 

Sumbhajee’s character has been sufficiently' depicted, and scarcely re- 
quires a summary. He inherited some military virtue, and was far from 
deficient in ordinary ability ; but dissipation, vice, rashness, and cruelty 
completely obscured his few good qualities, and a longer life would, in all 
probability, have greatly increased the catalogue of his crimes. But the 
Mahratta people, though for the last threeyrears much estranged from him, 
heard of the murder of the son of Sivajee with indignation, and this cruel 
execution, meant to strike the leaders with terror, aroused their vengeance 
without alarming their fears. 

* Mahratta MSS., Orme, &c. 
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Rom Rom.^Meeting of the principal Mahratta Uaders at Raigwrh, — Raja 
Mam declared regent during the minorUy of Bumhhajee^e «o ». — Important 
conHultations, in which Prillhad Neerajee takes a conspicuous part, — Siege 
and capture of Raigurh, — The son and widow of Sumbhajee iaken,-^ 
Merich and Panalla taken, — Raja Ram flees to Ginjee^narrowly escapes 
being intercepted — establishes the form of the court of Sivajee — creates the 
rank of Pritee Needhee, — Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhunnajee Jadowsent 
hack to Maharashtra/^Raja Ram ascends the throne. — Zoolfikar Khan 
sent against Oinjee, — Siege delayed, — Aspect of affairs in the Deccan,--^ 
Proceedings ofRamchurldur Punt, — Origin of ghas~dana, — Rajgurh and 
Panalla retaken. — Proceodvngs of Suntajee and Dhunnajee — and of 
Aurungzebe, — Ginjee invested, — Supersession of Zoolfikar Khan by 4he 
arrival of Kaum Bukhsh, — Jealousies to which it gives rise, — Aurungzebe 
faces his principal cantonment at BrimJiapooree. — Portuguese and English. 
•^Suntajee and Dhunnajee repair to the Carnatic — attack the Moghuls 
with great success — a truce — dissolved by the emperor. — Siege of Ginjee 
renewed. — Kasim Khan^ with several other officers, compelled by Suntajee 
to surrender, together with their troops, — Himmut Khan defeated and 
slain, — Siege of Ginjee pressed, — Raja Ram is permitted to escape. — Gin- 
jee taken. — Dissensions amongst the Mahrattas, which increase in conse- 
quence of the death of the Pritee Needhee. — A sedition obliges Suntajee 
Ghorepuray to fee from his own troops, Satara becomes the Beat of the 
Mahratta government.^ Changes and promotions. — Kanhojee Angria, on 
the death of Seedojee Gocjur, succeeds to the command of the fleet. — Sunta- 
jee Ghorepuray basely murdered by Nogojee Manay. — Raja Ram takes the 
field with a very large army-blunders the country, and imposes the chouth 
in Candeish, Qungthuree, and Berar, leaving officers to collect it. — Zoolfi- 
kar Khan recall^ from the Carnatic. — New plan of operations — a pursu- 
ing and a besieging force. — Zoolfikar Khan attacks and pursues Raja Ram, 
— Emperor takes Wussungurh — invests Sdtara-^description of its defen- 
ces — its siege and surrender, — Capture of Purlee. — Distress of the Moghul 
army, in consequence of the setting in of the monsoon. — Death and charac- 
' tsr of Raja Ram, — His widow, Tara Bye, assumes the regency, — Pureshram 
Tiimbuck appointed Pritee Needhee. — Mahrattas under Dhunnajee Jadow, 
and minor chiefs. — Description of a body of Mahratta plunderers contrast- 
ed with the splendour of a Moghul camp. — Great devastations. — State of 
the Moghuls . — Aurungzebe perseveres in his plan of reducing theforts^ 
\ — general devastation and confusion . — Weakness of the MoghUls,-^ Power 
^ of the Mahrattas — its nature. — State of feeling in the country, — Moghuls 
make overtures for an accommodation — broken off. — Aurungstehe quits the 
neighbourhood of Poona, and moves to the eastward. — WalSnherm besieg- 
ed, and finally reduced, — Mahrattas retaking their forts^iJm attbeh the 
grand army orTits march. — Emperor m danger of being takenr^Death 
and character of Aurp,ngsebe. 
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From the time of the execution of Soyera Bve, the widow of SivajeOi 
her eon Raja Ram had been confined by his half-brother Sui^bhajee in the 
fortof Raigurh. This confinement does not appear to have been more 
ri^d than Sumbhajee found consistent with his own security. Raja Ram 
had the free use of the fort, and upon the death of his first wife, Sumbha- 

i *ee married him to two others — tne one named Tara Bye, the other Rajis 
lye ; the former of the family of Mohitey, the latter a daughter of Ghatgay 
of Cagul. Raja Ram lived on terms of friendship with Yessoo Bye, the 
legitimate wife of Sumbhajee, who, with her son Sivajee, resiaed in 
Raigurh. 

. On the news of Sumbhajee^s death, the principal Mahratta leaders 
repaired to Raigurh, when it was determined, in consultation with Yessoo 
Bye, diat Raja Ram should be declared regent during the minority of 
Sivajee, afterwards known by the name of Shao, and who was then 
entering his sixth year. At this council the principal people, besides the 
parties mentioned, were Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, Prillhad Neerajee, the 
son of the late Nyadeish Purdhan. Ramchundur Punt Bowreekur, Khundoo 
Biillal Chitnees, Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and Khundee Rao Dhabarav. 

Prillhad Neerajee, with that ascendancy which superior minds acquire 
in times of real difficulty, took the lead in the consultations of this 
important assembly. They planned their measures with wisdom, unani- 
mity, and firmness. They took a full view of the power and the 
preparations of Aurungzebe. They calculated their means of resistance, 
and saw, without dismay, a public treasury exhausted, the laxity ot all dis- 
cipline, the unprovided state of the forts, and even the probability of their 
being reduced. Their first endeavours, therefore, were directed to lay 
in provisions in the forts, and to keep the garrisons as complete as 
possible. The regulation of Sivajee, which gave the troops composing 
the garrisons a perpetual and hereditary subsistence from lands dependent 
on the forts, was of infinite importance at this period. Orders were 
immediately issued to preserve these institutions carefully ; and the 
commanders of the forts, in addition to being warned to lay in as much 
grain as possible, were particularly enjoined to observe the orders for 
cutting and stacking the grass of the pasture-lands under the protection 
of the forts, so as to preserve subsistence for the horse, when forage in 


more accessible parts might not be procurable — a wise precaution of 
Sivajee, which had already proved useful during the time of Sumbhajee. 

It was resolved that Raja Ram should move about from place to place 
along the line of forts from Raigurh to Vishalgurh ; but, in order to 
distract the attention of the Moghuls, to make none of them his fixed re- 
sidence ; and should it be found unsafe for him to remain in Maharash- 
tra, it was settled that he should quit the country, and repair to 
Ginjee,, on the coast of Coromandel. 

Yessoo Bye and her son remained in Raigurh, and the family of Raja 
Ram retired to Vishalgurh. The Mahratta chiefs were to act according to 
circumstances, but to keep most of their horse for the present at no great 
distance from the person of Raja Ram. 

The Moghul besieging force, under Yeatikad Khan, destined for the 
Concan, could not enter that country before the fair season. The first 
attacked was Raigurh ; but the Moghuls, though assisted by the 
ee, made little progress for several months, till a discontented 
Mahratta, named Sooryajee Peesal, who had served in the army of Sivaiee, 
joined Yeatikad Khan, and engaged to bring a body of choice Mawulees 
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provided he idiould be intrusted with the command of them^ and obtain 
the Khan*s assistance in getting possession of the hereditary rights 
of the Deshmookh of Waee} to which he pretended a claim, 

A. D 1690 '^hese conditions being accepted, Peesal performed 

* * his part of the agreement, and the early surrender 

of the fort was principedly ascribed to his exertions. Peesal 

accompanied Yeatikad Khan, and the Seedee had several of his ancient 
possessions restored to him. 

The widow of Sumbhajee and her son Sivajee fell into the hands of 
Yeatikad Khan : they were conveyed to camp, where the Khan was 
received with pakicular distinction, and honoured with the title of Zool- 
iikar Khan. Yessoo Bye and her son found a friend in Begum Sahib, 
the daughter of Auruugzebe, and the emperor himself became partial to 
the boy, whom he named Sahoo, an appellation which, pronouncing it 
Shao, he ever after chose to retain. 

After the capture of Baigurh, detachments from the grand army 
advanced to Merich and Panalla, which were surrendered to the Moghuls, 
and Baja Bam was now advised to make good his way to Ginjee as soon 
as possible, before his plan of retiring there should be suspected. As 
preliminary arrangements, he bad, by the advice of Prillhad Neerajee, 
adopted the precaution of appointing Neeloo Punt Moreishwur to his 
father’s situation of Peishwa — a measure whidh secured Ginjee in his 
interests. The command of Vishalgurh, Bangna, and all the ^rts, witii 
full and complete powers of government in the old provinces, was confided 
to Bamchundur Pint Bowreekur, with the title of Hookmut-punah. 
Under him was placed Puresbvam Tibabnck, a Bramin, who, from the 
humble situation of hereditary Koolkurnee of Khinneye, had brought 
himself into notice, and had given proofs of intelligeiice and spirit. 
Seedojee Goojur, dignified with the title of Surkheil, was intrusted witli 
the general command of the fieet, the superintendence of tlie maritime 

S orts, and the defence of the coast. His second-in-command was a 
[ahratta, named Kanhojee Angria, whose father, Tookajee Angria, had 
early distinguished himself in Sivajee’s fieet. The foresight of Prillhad 
Neerajee had also been the means of opening a correspondence with 
all the principal Mankurees, which, although it did not immediately 
induce them to make common cause against the Moghuls, directed their 
inclinations to that end. 

Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, an old man who had great weight witib 
the sillidars of the country, was appointed Senaputtee, and left in Maha- 
rashtra. At his recommendation, the different leaders dispersed their 
horse amongst the villages, with directions to assemble at such place, and 
by such signal as might afterwards be made to them by the Senaputtee, 
and that all their friends, brethren, and connections should join the 
Bhugwa Jenda<^ wherever it might appear. 

After showing himself in his different forts, Baja Bam joined his 
confidential friends at Bangna, ready to prepare for flight. Having, 
disguised themselves as Lingait Banians, they proceeded to Soonda, ana 
thence across the countiy, towards the opposite coast. The party of Baj» 
on this occasion consisted of 25 persons, and amongst them are 
found the hames of Prillhad Neerajee, Suntajee Gho'repuray, Uhunnajee 
Jadow, and Khundee Bao Dhabaray. Although the plan was ccm- 

* The enmge standard of the Mabrattas. This ooloar, as already menkifnied, is 
sacred to Mahdeo, and the flag carried rel^ieus as well as military fediag al^ 
with it. , . 
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oertod, Aurangzebe got intelligence of the Bajs^s flight, and immediate 
onim. were sent to Kasim Khan, fonjdar in the .Beejapoor Carnatic, to 
iateroept him. Similar orders were transmitted by Kasim Khan to his 
friends, and Haja Ram was in great 'jeopardy in the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore, where the slight circumstance *of having his feet washed by 
a servant first attracted attention. The wary observation of Khundoo 
Bullal discovered that there was a plan for arresting the whole party, and, 
to disappoint, the scheme, Khundoo Bullal, with the majority of the party, 
remained cooking their victuals, whilst Raja Ram, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
and Dhunnajee Jadow went ofi by one route, and Prillhad Neerajee with 
Khundee Rao Dhabaray travelled by another. 

Khundoo Bullal and his companions were taken, as had been foreseen : 
they were examined, confined,, and beaten to extort confession ; but on 
their firmly persisting in a preconcerted story, and denying all knowledge 
of any fugitives from Maharashtra, they were released, and finally joined 
Kam, who, with the others, had reached Ginjee in safety. 

llie first news they heard from Maharashtra was the death of Mahada* 
jee Naik, the Senaputtee : this event, although it disconcerted their mea< 
cures for the time, was fortunate for the Mahratta cause, as it brought 
Suntajee Ghorepuray into immediate power — an officer of much greater 
ability and enterprize. 

The primary care of Raja Ram was to establish a court on the plan of 
his father, which, though at fir^t little more than nominal, was of much 
importance in giving consequence to his party. 

The Purdhans now appointed were as follow : — Ist, Neeloo Punt Mo- 
reishwur, Peishwa ; 2nd, Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, Amat ; 3rd, Shunk- 
rajee Muihar, Suchew ; 4th, Ramchundur Trimbuck Poonday, Muntree ; 5th, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray, Senaputtee ; 6th, Mahadajee Gudadhur, Somunt ; 
7th, Neerajee Bowjee, Nyadeish ; 8th, Sreekuracharya, Pundit Rao. 

The appointment of Peishwa having been previously filled, and 
Prillhad Neerajee continuing the soul of their cause, a new rank was 
instituted which raised him above the Purdhans, by the title of Pritee 
Needhee^ literally meaning the likeness or representative of the raja him- 
self. Although Prillhad Neerajee was fond of titles and show — a taste 
which he probably acquired when envoy on the part of Sivajee at the 
court of Golcoiidah — ^the dignity conferred upon him was entirely unsoli- 
cited. Suntajee Ghorepuray, now the oldest representative of the Kapsee 
family, besides the rank of Senaputtee, was further dignified with some 
additions to his hereditary titles, and styled Hindoo Rao Mumlukut-Mudar. 
He was also intrusted with a new standard called the Juree Putha^ or 
Golden Pennon ; and in imitation of the imperial officers of the highest 
rank, he was authorized to beat the nobut, or large drum, and assume 
various other insignia. Dhunnajee Jadow got the title of Jeysing Rao, 
and, in consequence of the demise of Mahadajee Naik, both Suntajee and 
Dhunnajee were sent back to Maharashtra to collect men and plunder 
tile Moghuls.”® 

Raja Ham was formally seated on the throne, f and the new court began 
to exercise all the forms of government. Gold bangles, clothes, shawls, 
and letters announcing the event, were secretly forwarded, and pompously 

♦ Mahratta MSS. 

t Some of the Mahrattaa, jealous of the right of the elder branch, do not admit that 
Baja Bam ever sat on the throne. They say that he sat on the Gade& or cushion, 
merely as regent, holding the powers of the state in trust for his nephew Shae, then a 
prisoner in the Moghul camp. 

t 
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pesented to all ilie principal Hindoos thronghont Maiiaraslitra,^ and what 
Is very remarkable, enams, jagheers, &0.9 in the Mahratta country, then in 
actual possession of the Moghuls, md places which never had belonged to 
his predecessors, were profusely bestowed, but few of them were confirm- 
ed, f by Raja Ram, or Shao, amr they had obtained control over the terri- 
tory which the raja thus pretended to alienate. Unsubstantial, however, 
as such gifts were, they had the efiEect of strengthening his cause, of keep- 
iog alive an interest in it, and of drawing numbers of persons to Giniee. 

Aurungzebe, as soon as he heard of these proceedings, detached Zoolfikar 

A Ti isQi ^ban with a large army into the Carnatic, vainly h<ming 
that he would be able to strike o£E this last Head 01 the 
Mahratta power ; but the hydra had lost none of its vigour ; parties under 
the name of Mahrattas, though they may have been discharged horsemen 
from Beejapoor and Golcondah, were this season plundering at Nassuck, 
Bheer, and Beder at the same time ; whilst hundreds of horse, that had 
shared in the campaigns of Sivajee, were flocking to Suntajee Ghorepuray 
and Dhunnajee Jadow, the oldest and most popular leaders among them. 
The want of funds was greatly felt by Suntajee in his attempts to organize 
a force on the old system, which he never was able fully to efEect, but 
Ramchundur Punt gave him every aid in his power.;}: 

In the exposed state of the Payeen Ghaut, as Prillhad Neerajee consider- 
ed that Suntajee and Dhunnajee could give more efEectual aid to Ginjee by 
remaining in Maharashtra, he engaged a Mahomedan officer, formerly in 
the service of Beejapoor, to attempt some opposition on the approach of the 
Moghuls. The attempt was made, although unsuccessfully, and the officer 
in question afterwards joined the Moghuls. 

In Zoolfikar Khan's army there were a number of Mahrattas, both in 
the cavalry and infantry. In the latter were the same body of Mawulees 
that had assisted in the capture of Raigurh,§ and among the former there 
were two of the relations of Raja Ram, Gunnajee and Ranoojee Sirkay, 
who, having deserted to the Moghuls when Annajee Dutto was executed, 
had attained commands, and were esteemed good officers. The second- 
in-command to Zoolfikar Khan in this army was Daood Khan Punnee,|| 
a Deccan officer of some repute, but notoriously addicted to drinking. 
The fort of Ginjee consists of several contiguous hills, strongly fortified, 
and is many miles in circumference. The Moghuls never considered an 
army capable to undertake a regular siege, unless sufficiently large to 
BurrouDd the place invested, and completely obstruct communication. 
Zoolfikar Khan, finding his force inadequate for this purpose, after he had 
commenced some works, represented that a reinforcement was necessary, 
and, until it should arrive, he left a detachment at Ginjee, and undertook 
an expedition to the southward, where he levied contributions both from 
the rajas of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

* Mahratta MSS.,'Khafee Khan. 

t In the course of my official duties after the late conquest of Maharashtra, I have 
had some of these very deeds, which neither Raja Bam nor any of his sucoessom 
admitted, presented in hopes that they would be recognised by the British goveznmentt 

} Mahratta MSS. 

§ By the proceedings of a punchayet respecting the Deshmookhee of Weesy daring 
the early part of the reign of Shao, which may be considered a very authentic and 
useful manuscript, and is now in possession of the Hindoo Deshmookh, it appears 
Peesal, the Mawulee commander, came over to Raja Ram daring t^e siege of 
Ginjee, but, failing afterwards in obtaining all he wished, again xfjoinM Annm^ebe, 
and became a Mussulman to gain his end. 

II I believe he was the ancestor of the Nabob of KuroottU 
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But this requisition for troops was not immediatdy complied with ; the 
Deooan was far from being in that state which made it easy for Aurung- 
aebe to spare large reinforcements, without running great risk of having 
the whole country in a state of insurrection. The depredations of the 
Kaik of Wakinkerah had become so troublesome, that an army, under the 
Prince Kaum Bukhsh and Koh OoUa Khan, was ordered to destroy his 
town ; but they were obliged to besiege it, and came ill-prepared to 
overcome the defence which was maintained against them.^ 

Bamchundur Punt was as useful in Maharashtra as the Pritee Beedhee 

. T) 1692 . Ginjee ; he had an excellent second in Pureshram 

A* •L'* Trimbuck, who used great exertions in restoring the 

arrangements of the forts, and giving spirit and zeal to the garrisons^ 
Bamchundur moved from place to place, but fixed his principal (residence 
at Satara, where, by the aid of his head carcoon, Shunkrajee Narain 
Gaudekur, he not only attended to every military disposition, but regu- 
lated the revenue, and established some order in the country. He had 
raised troops of his own, and had cut o£E several straggling parties of the 
Moghuls, before Suntajee and Dhunnajee returned ; but when they joined 
him, Bamchundur proposed a plan for surprising the foujdar at Waee, to 
which Suntajee, greatly pleased, f immediately consented, took the foujdar 
with all his troops prisoners, and established a Mahratta thanna in the 
place. The mere presence of Suntajee and Dhunnajee animated Ram- 
chundur's followers, and he incited his commanders to follow their example. 
He sent them out to make their established collections, as the chouth and 
surdeshmookhee were termed, from the Moghul territory ; and as they 
became encouraged by success, his officers added a third contribution for 
themselves, under the head of ghas-dmia^ or forage-money. In this 
manner a distinct army was raised, of which the principal leaders were 
Powar, Thorat, and Atowlay. The commanders received honorary pre- 
sents and rewards from court ; the title of Wiswas Bao was conferred on 
Powar, Dinker Bao on Thorat, and Shumsher Buhadur on Atowlay. 
Bamchundur was particularly partial to the Mahratta dhungurs, or 
shepherds, a great number of whom served among his troops ; and any of 
the ancestors of those who afterwards became great chiefs in the empire, 
began their career under Bamchundur Punt. 

Shunkrajee Narain, hitherto known as an able carcoon, had received 
charge of the Waee district, and had retaken Bajgurh, which, after the 
fall of Baigurh, had been surrendered to the Moghuls. A still more 
important service was performed by Pureshram Trimbuck, who surprised 
and retook Panalla. 

Suntajee headed another attack on the Moghul officer stationed near 
Merich, against whom he was as successful as at Waee ; and Bamchundur, 
in consequence, by virtue of the powers vested in him, gave him a grant 
of the Deshmookhee of Merich. As soon as Suntajee and Dhunnajee had 
collected a sufficient body of troops, mindful of their object of effecting 
a diversion in favour of Ginjee, they made their appearance on the banks 
of the Godaveiy, which was the only part of the country where scarcity, 
from one cause or other, did not prevail. They there plundered and 
destroyed everything, and cut off several of the Moghul convoys coming 
from Hindostan. Parties were soon sent against them ; but Aurungzebe 

* Kludee Khan, and Scott*s Decc^au* 

^ t It is not Imown what was the stratagem proposed whidi pleased Suntajee so 
much, and which he executed so successfully. 
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found that he hud uot ordinary freebooters to euppreise ; instead of fleeing 
from hie detachments, they defeated three of them successivel]^^ took the 
commander each time prisoner, and, aecordiog to a rule invariably 
observed by Suntajee, exacted a large ransom before they would grant 
their release. This system was according to Sivajee’s general rule, but 
contrary to his practice ; for he took a pride in releasing great men, 
although he always made what he could by the middling dass of pri- 
soners. Suntajee conformed to Sivajee’s discipline as far as was practi- 
cable, and was particular in obtaining security, for the good conduct of 
his followers, always preferring Mahratta wutundars to any other class 
of men. Dhunnajee Jadow was not so strict nor so good an officer as 
Suntajee, but he was a more popular leader.® 

Whilst they were thus spreading their ravages to the northward, 
A D 1693 Aurungzebe shifted his encampment on thC banks of the 
• ' * Beema, apparently undecided with respect to his future 

operations. He at last resolved to support Zooliikar Khan, and, at all 
events, reduce Qinjee. The Prince Kaum Bukhsh, under the guidance* of 
the prime minister Assud Khan, was destined for the service. He was 
directed to leave Boh Oolla Khan at Wakinkerah, the siege of which 
was afterwards abandoned, and move on the route to Ginjee, where he 
was soon joined by Assud Khan with a large army. On approaching the 
Payeen Ghaut, parties of horse made their appearance, and by skirmishing 
delayed their advance, but they finally sat down before the place and 
invested it. 

Zoolfikar Khan, on being deprived of the command by the arrival of 
A D 1694 prince, was exceedingly mortified ; and even Assud 
Khan, after the late success of his son at Raigurh, consi- 
dered the supersession unjust on the part of the emperor, particularly as 
it was well known that it had been brought about by Joudpooree,‘|‘ the 
prince’s mother, and the favourite wife of Aurungzebe. 

The Mahratta ministers, who, like all Bramins, are ever on the watch 
for such opportunities, speedily turned this jealousy, which they foresaw 
would prove reciprocal, to their own advantage. They courted both, but 
they first gained Zoolfikar Khan, who entered into a secret compact with 
Raja Ram for the purpose of obstructing the prince’s measures, which he 
did, either by thwarting his plans, where the execution depended on himself, 
or by preparing the besieged to counteract every intended operation.:|; 

The emperor, probably conceiving that his army must draw the Mahrat- 
tas southward, moved to Gulgulla ;§ but Ghorepuray still continued to the 
northward, and Ramchundur’s parties levied contributions as far east as 
Sholapoor.l Aurungzebe, finding his feint unsuccessful, brought back his 
unwieldy host to Brimhapooree, on the Beema, below Punderpoor, 
where he established his principal dep6t, and built a cantonment, in 
which he held his court ; and from that point the operations of his armies 
and the affairs of his empire were directed for several years. || 


Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Ebafee Khan and Scott’s Deccan. 

1 1 had fallen into the mistake of my predecessors by writing the name Onde- 
pooree ; but I learn from my friend Major Tod, the best authority for information res- 
pecting the Rajpoots, that she was not a princess of Oudepoor, but of Kishengmli, 
9^ minor division of Joudpoor ; and that the name by which ^e was known was Jond- 
pooree. 

t Mahratta MSS. 

I Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan. 

I Mahratta MSS., original pap^ni, Khafee Khan, Seott’s Deccan. 
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Tho Polrtagueiie about this time had fallen tinder hia displeasure and 
A n 1695. waged against them in every part where they 

A. u. 1 0 . had settlements in India. Great cruelties were exercised 
on* the defenceless inhabitants subject to that nation in the northern 
Concan,^ but numbers found an asylum in their forts of Damaun and 
Bassein ; at last the Moghul courtiers, bribed by the viceroy at Goa, repre- 
sented the advantage of making peace with the Portuguese, (or the purpose 
of procuring cannon in order to reduce the Mahratta forts — a sure way to 
carry their point, as the emperor’s age and imbecility had become apparent, 
and to flatter his favourite scheme rendered even the wily Aurungzebe 
the dup^ of that despicable deceit and artifice which he had all his life 
practised on others. A like means was used to pacify him with regard 
to the English. The ravages of the pirates continued; and, as the 
Moghuls always concluded that one» or both the English East India 
Companies were engaged in these depredations, the emperor, although a 
considerable revenue was derived from the customs on their trade, would 
have driven them from the coast, had they not been protected by the fort 
A. D 1696 Bombay, which, defended by their artillery, was con- 
* * sidered impregnable. One capture, that of the Gunj- 

Suiffaee^ the largest of the Moghul ships, proceeding from Surat to Mocha 
with many pilgrims as passengers, g^ave particular oflence, and occasioned 
the seizure of the chief at Surat, with several other Englishmen, who 
were imprisoned for a considerable period until the aflair was adjusted. 

In the meantime, years had been already wasted before Ginjee. Sun- 
tajee Ghorepuray, after committing great havoc, and defeating or elud- 
ing all that were opposed to him in Maharashtra, left two active ofdcers, 
Pursojee Bhonslayf and Hybut Rao Nirnbalkur, both of whom had 
served under Sivajee, to give spirit to the Mahrattas in Gungthuree 
and Berar. With an army of upwards of 20,000 horse, Suntajee passed 
to the west of the grand camp by the Satara road, pushed on towards 
the Carnatic, and as soon as he got within a certain distance of 
Ginjee, detached about one-third of his troops under Dhunnajee Jadow, 
who, making rapid marches, brought the first news of his approach 
by attacking some of the Moghul posts in the neighbourhood of the 
fort. Orders were immediately issued to the different small divisions to 
concentrate and form larger bodies to the right and left ; but the Moghuls, 
always slow to obey, were not aware of the activity of the horse that now 
attacked them, whilst Dhunnajee, assisted both by troops and signals from 
the fort, cut in upon them, and did great execution before the manoeuvre 
ordered could be executed.^ 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, with less haste, brought on the main body of 
Mahrattas. Upon his arrival at Covrepauk, he was opposed by the fouj- 
dar, Ali Murdan Khan, with a considerable army ; but the foujdar was 
speedily routed, the whole of his baggage and camp-equipage plundered, 
and he himself, on his flight towards the camp at Ginjee, was overtaken, 
made prisoner, and released for a high ransom. 

The victorious Mahrattas, with their usual activity when successful, 

* From local usage on the west of India, we are in the habit of applying the desig- 
nations of northern and southern Ooncan to the Ooncan north and south of Bombay. 

I He was originally a common siliidar, and a wutundar of the village of Dewoof, 
near Satara, where he was bom. This person was the ancestor of the rajas of Nag- 
poor. In one manuscript he is said to have been a native of the village of Hingim- 
herdee, near Poona. 

Scott’s Deccan, Blhafee Khan, Mahratta MSS« 
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beat in the Moghul outposts in eve^cy direetipn, destroyed thehr formers, 
And so completely cut o£E their communications that neither supplies 
nor intelligence could reach them, Beports of the emperor^s illness and 
death were industriously circulated by the Mahrattas, who then made 
overtures to Kaum Bukhsh,. and proposed to make him emperor. The 
prince either listened to their proposals, or at all events Assud Khan and 
hrs son affected to believe that he did, and they determinefi ,on placing 
him under restraint. The Mahrattas, apprized of what was g^g forward, 
taking advantage of the bustle and dissension which the circumstance 
naturally created in the Moghul camp, attacked and harassed them with 
additional vigour. The personal troops of Kaum Bukhsh refused to 
fight ; all became alarm and uproar ; at last the Moghuls burst their cannon, 
abandoned their batteries, and were in turn besieged in their lines. 

Whilst in this situation, and in great distress for supplies, a truce was 
proposed ; from which party it originated seems uncertain, but the pro- 
bability is that it. came from the Moghuls ; an agreement, however, was 
concluded between Assud Khan and Suntajee. The Moghuls were to be 
permitted to retire to Wandewash unmolested, and to remain until Assud 
Khan should receive a reply from the emperor, according to which it was 
stipulated that he should abide.^ 

Aurungzebe, foreseeing all the consequences of this ill-advised 
proceeding, immediately ordered Assud Khan and the prince to the 
presence, moved with the grand camp to Beejapoor, and directed Zodfikar 
Khan to prosecute the war. 

But the siege of Ginjee was not immediately renewed. The Mahrattas 
were accused of not having observed the truce, because they attempted 
to cut off a convoy of provisions which the foujdar of Carnatic Beejapoor 
was escorting to camp, and which he saved by throwing himself into 
Covrepauk. Their having retaken Permacoil and several other forts 
was still less justifiable ; and Zoolfikar Khan, in order to recover these 
jilacQs and punish the violation of the agreement, marched to the south- 
ward, and re-possessed himself of the forts. Continuing his march, he 
entered into an alliance with the raja of Trichinopoly, and obliged the 
raja of Tan j ore, one of the sons of Venkajee, to restore several places 
wrested from the latter, and to pay a considerable contribution to himself ; 
after this arrangement, Zoolhkar Khan re-crossed the Coleroon, and again 
sat- down before Ginjee. f 

The clandestine intercourse was still carried on with Baja Bam ; J 
and it is not improbable, from his desire to protract the siege, that 
Zoolfikar Khan, upon the demise of the emperor, may have had designs of 
ultimately establishing an independent government in the Carnatic for 
himself. 

During Zoolfikar Khan’s absence in Tanjore, Suntajee Ghorepuray laid 
waste the Beejapoor Carnatic. To punish his depredations, a considerable 
force was sent off from Beejapoor under different leaders, and, beiz|^ 
joined by Kasim Khan, foujdar of the province, the whole were about to 
march in quest of Suntajee ; but their advanced tents had scarcely bean 
pitched when his troops attacked and destroyed the guard, and tb,e 
Mahrattas were fiying about the main body on all sides, before the great 
men had time to caparison and mount their elephants. 

Kasim Khan’s authority did not extend beyond his own troops ; the 
other leaders, as rash as they were destitute of resource, followed their 

* Scott's Deccan, Mahratta MSS. t Scotty Deccan, X MaSuatfca'MSS, 
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own plans, and each body fought or defended itself as it best could ; while 
the Mahrattas, profiting by their distraction, never ceased harassing them, 
charging and firing upon them by day, and rocketing them by night. 
At last Sie Moghuls on the third day sought shelter under the walls of the 
gurhee Of Dodairee. There was a small quantity of provisions in the place, 
which, though sold by the Banians from the top of the walls at an enor- 
mous price, was soon exhausted. This state of privation became intoler- 
able ; but they were beaten troops badly commanded, and could not try, 
by a brave effort, to save themselves. An attempt was made to rescue 
them, but Suntajee attacked and defeated the party coming to their relief, 
whilst it was still at a distance, so that the despairing men heard nothing 
of the effort. In this situation the Moghul officers surrendered. Kasim 
Khan had served with reputation : he did not survive the disgrace, but 
took poison and died. The other officers, besides being stripped, had to 
pay a large ransom for their release, and, on their return to the imperial 
camp, they were divested of their honors, and appointed to distant and 
inferior commands.* 

Himmut Khan, the officer who had made the unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve Dodairee and the son of Khan Jehan Buhadur, being, at his own 
request, reinforced from the grand camp by an army sufficient to cope with 
the Mahrattas, proceeded in search of Suntajee. He was soon found. 
The Mahrattas, on being vigorously charged on the plain, fled, and Him- 
mut Khan pursued the fugitives, until they had, according to Mahratta 
custom, drawn him into difficult and broken ground, when they^ turned 
round, attacked in their usual desultory manner, killed Himmut Khan, 
totally defeated Ids army, and plundered his baggage. ^ 

Suntajee, retiring towards Ginjee, was attacked by Zoolfikar Khaq, 
and pursued to a considerable distance. When the latter turned to re- 
sume the siege, Suntajee attended him a march in the rear.j* This 
manceuvre is not unusual with Mahrattas ; in the instance alluded 
to, however, the pursuit was probably a mere feint, as an intiinacy 
subsisted between Zoolfikar Khan and Suntajee, which there is some 
reason for suspecting that the rivals of the latter afterwards misrepre- 
sented to his prejudice. 

At Ginjee the same languid operations continued, and the siege at this 
A n ifiQ? would probably have been bloodless, but for the 

’ ' inebriety of Daood Khan, Zoolfikar Khan’s lieutenant, 

who, when intoxicated, always turned out his men to storm the fort and 
exterminate the infidels ;t these fits only produced frequent skirmishes ; 
but the conduct of Zoolhxar Khan having at last aroused the suspicion 
of the emperor, the Khan was privately warned by his friends that, unless 
he speedily effected the reduction of Ginjee, and the capture of all the 
principal people, no influence could save him from disgrace and ruin. 
This information the Moghul general communicated to Raja Ram, and as 
he was now obliged to press the siege, he connived at a plan for the Raja’s 
escape, through his relations the Sirkays, who agreed to convey him safe 
to Vishalgurh, to take charge of his family, and to join him themselves 
on the first opportunity, provided they received certain hereditary rights, 
and the town of Dabul in the Concan in enam. All these conditions 
being settled, Raja Ram, by the assistance of the Sirkays, escaped tibrough 

* Khafee Khan and Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Scott’s Deccan. 
i Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, Mamatta MSS* 

} Wilks. 




the Moghul lines, 4ind reached Vellore, where he was received by Mannajee 
Moray, the commandant.* ^ 

After remaining there a short time, he set ofE with his conduc^j^lirijor 
Vlslialgurh, where he safely arrived in December. Ginjee was tal^^^yiy 
AD. 1698 in January. It was carried by escalade, f and the wives 
and family of Raja Bam, who had joined him from Raja- 
poor by sea, were, as preconcerted, made oVer to the Sirkays as their 
relations, which Zoolfikar Khan permitted, on the Sirkays making a 
public representation of the loss of honor they should sustain, in case of 
their female relations being exposed unveiled, or given in charge to 
persons of another caste. They were shortly after conveyed to Maharash- 
tra. 


Zoolfikar Khan ordered many of Raja Ram’s people into perpetual 
confinement ; and although he had acted this deceitful part to screen his 
treachery from the emperor, many were executed as plunderers and 
insurgents ; amongst others, Naroo Prillhad, the son of Prillhad Neerajee, 
Buffered as a rebel. The Pritee Needhee had died previous to the fall of 
Ginjee.J 

During the preceding year, the main body of the Mahrattas did little 
against the common enemy. Dissensions had for some time prevailed 
between Suntajee and Dhunnajee ; but by the judicious counsel of the 
late Pritee Needhee, the raja had long remained neutral in their quarrel, 
and thus prevented an open rupture. But after the death of Prillhad 
Neerajee, Raja Ram had no such prudent monitor. He had for some time 
smothered his jealousy of Suntajee Ghorepuray, which now uncontrolled, 
and worked upon by others, gave Ghorepuray an enemy where he had the 
best right to expect a protector, and Dhunnajee Jadow, encouraged by the 
raja, raised a strong faction against him. Nor did Aurungzebe neglect so 
favourable an opportunity of practising his favourite policy of creating 
division among his enemies ; he had emissaries among the Mahrattas, 
who fomented their jealousies, and kept him informed of all that passed. 

Suntajee’s army was corrupted, and he had but just time to escape with 
afew followers from a combined attack made upon him by a part of his own 
and Dhunnajee Jadow’s troops. This sedition happened in the neighbour- 
hood of Beejapoor ;§ parties were sent in pursuit of Suntajee, whilst the 
main body of the Mahrattas separated. One-half accompanied Dhunna- 
jee Jadow into the Carnatic, where Zoolfikar Khan had* lately been 
exerting himself with great success against the smaller detachments of 
the Mahrattas, and was very anxious to possess Vellore, which he thought 
would effectually suppress their power in that quarter. The other half 
of the Mahratta army marched to join the raja at Satara, which, at the 
recommendation of Ramchundur Punt, became the seat of government. J 

Jenardin Punt having died, the office of Amat was restored to 
Ramchundur Punt, from which he had been removed by Sivajee, in 1676, 
to make room for Rugonath Punt Hunwuntay : his late services eminently- 
entitled him to high honor and reward, and his principal carcoou, 
Shunkrajee Narain Gaudekur, was raised to the rank of Suchew, which 
office had become vacant by the retirement of Shunkrajee Mulhar to 
Benares during the siege of Ginjee. The appointment of the new 
Suchew displeased Pureshram Trimbuck, who conceived his claims to that 
honor greater than those of Shunkrajee Narain. 


* Mahratta MSS., and English Records, 
t Khafee Khan, and ScotPs Deccan. } Mahratta MSS. 
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Titfiimojeo Bngonath Hunwuntay, the son o£ the late Jenardin Punt, 
having effected his escape from prison at Ginjee in a very dexterous 
manner, rejoined Raja Kam, by whom, in consequence of his family 
pretensions and supposed talents, he was raised to the rank of Pritee 
xJTeedhee. 

Seedojee Goojur, who died about this period, had been engaged in 
constant warfare with the Seedee, and with variotis success ; but by the 
activity of Kanhojee Angria, the Mabratta fleet had made many valuable 
prizes. Vessels of all nations were attacked ; repeated descents were 
made along the coast, and few of the defenceless mercantile towns, from 
Travancore to Bombay, escaped a visit from these depredators. The 
Mahratlas continued in possession of most of their forts on the coast ; 
they had maritime dep6ts at Severndroog and Viziadroog, but the princi- 
pal rendezvous of their fleet continued, as in the time of Sivajee, at 
Kolabah.^ The Sawunts, Deshmookhs of Waree, when their districts 
were not overrun by the Moghuls, adhered to Raja Ram ; but the Dessaye 
off Carwar continued independent, and, as usual under such circumstances, 
assumed the title of raja. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, whom we left pursued by parties of his enemies, 
was hunted from place to place, and had hitherto foiled them all ; but 
Nagojee Manay, Deshmookh of Muswar, stimulated by private* revenge, 
continued the pursuit with unrelenting perseverance ; until, having over- 
taken Suntajee in the act of bathing in a small rivulet to refresh himself, 
at a moment when he thought his enemies far behind, though alone, 
tired, and defenceless, the assassin rushed down and slew him on the spot. 
Having severed the head from the body, he brought it to the skirts of the 
imperial camp, and sent it to Aurungzebe. Nagojee shortly after sent a 
petition for re-admission into the imperial service, which he had entered and 
quitted in the same manner as all the hereditary officers and Mankurees 
Were in the habit of doing at this period. A free pardon, high encomium, 
and additional honors were readily bestowed, which proves the acceptable ‘ 
service he had rendered by this murder. Suntajee Ghorepuray was one 
of the best officers of whom the Mahratta annals can boast, and his eulogy 
is best recorded when we say he was the terror of the Moghul detachments 
for seven years. ^ 

The death of Suntajee and the atrocity of the deed brought back many 
of his followers to a sense of their own ingratitude. His sons Ranoojec 
and Peerajee, and his nephew Seedojee, who had fled from the army in 
dread of Dhunnajee, were soon rejoined by a number of Suntajee’s 
followers, on which they erected their family standard, and began to 
plunder the Moghul territory on their own account, f 

Raja Ram, after he had remained a short time at Satara, proceeded with 

A n 1 AQO army to the northward, where he was joined by Pursa- 

' • jee Bhonslay, Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sindia, 

Atowlay Shumsher Buhadur, and other commanders who had for some 
time been plundering in Candeish, Gungthuree, and Berar. The combined 
armies, which now formed a greater force than Sivajee had ever com- 
manded, proceeded under Raja Ram, who entered Gungthuree,, claiming 
as his established right the cnouth and surdeshmookhee. All who submit- 

* Mahratta MSS., Bombay Records. 

t Mahratta MSS., and an account of the Ghorepuray family received from the late 
Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray Umeer-ool-Oomrah, which was originally compiled for thh late 
Sir Barry Close. 1 likewise received a history of the Ghorepuray family from the 
late Mr. Thackeray, which I lodged with the Literary Society of Bombay. 
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ted to the payment of these demands were protected, and the Moghtil 
garrisons that remained passive spectators were not molested, but such as 
made unsuccessful opposition were put to the sword. On this otpcasion 
the Mahrattas were more systematic in their exactions than they^" before 
had been ; where they could not obtain ready money they took promissory 
notes from the Patells, according to the practice first introduced by Siva- 
jee, and in this mariner went on through Nandere, Berar, and Candeish. 

When he had nearly completed his tour, Raja Ram left Khundee Rao 
Dhabaray in Buglana, Neemajee Sindia in Candeish, Pursajee Bhonslay 
in Berar, and Hybut Rao Nimbalkur in Gungthuree, to collect,* what they 
termed, the outstanding balances due to the Raja. 

Pursajee Bhonslay# when appointed to this duty in Berar, got the title 
of Sena Sahib Soobeh, and Hybut Rao Nimbalkur was styled Sur Lushkur ; 
both these officers received the Juree Pu^ka, or Golden Pennon, on this 
occasion. Raja Ram, on his return, attacked Jaulna, which he was 
plundering, when the Moghul arrfty came suddenly upon him ; ther 
attacked and pursued his troops with a vigour and perseverance to which 
they had of late seldom been unaccustomed but to account for their 
activity on this occasion, we must revert to the proceedings of Zoolfikar 
Khan and Aurungzebe. 

In the Carnatic affairs under Dhunnajee Jadowhad not been prosperous. 
Zoolfikar Khan, although a corrupt, ambitious man, was an active com- 
mander, and now the only Moghul officer of whom the Mahrattas stood 
in any awe. He had repeatedly defeated Dhunnajee, when the emperor, 
hearing of the march of Raja Ram, sent express orders for Zoolfikar Khan 
to repair to the cantonment at Brimhapooree. It was then determined, 
in consultation with Assud Khan, and several of the principal officers, to 
adopt a new plan of operations, by which, whilst one army attacked the 
Mahrattas in the field, another was destined for the reduction of their 
forts. This last the emperor reserved for himself, giving the command of 
the pursuing army to the Prince Bedar Bukht, the son of Azim Shah, with 
Zoolfikar Khan as his lieutenant, whose first effort was the attack and 
pursuit of Raja Ram’s army, to which we have just alluded. 

The emperor’s preparations being completed, the cantonment at Brim- 
hapooree was evacuated, much to the regret of the indolent Moghul 
officers, many of whom had built excellent houses at that station. A 
dep6t was formed under the protection of the Gurhee of Machnoor, which 
was within the line of the cantonment, and a strong guard was left 
for its protection. Aurungzebe’s march was nearly due west, and he 
encamped under the fort of Wussuntgurh, on the twentieth day after 
quitting the Beema. Batteries were erected, and in three days the garri- 
son surrendered. The emperor named the fort Kuleed-i-fuHh, or “ the 
key of victory,” and was much pleased by the event. As Panalla had 
been unsuccessfully attacked by Moiz-ud-deen, the son of Sultan Mauzum, 
some years before, the Mahrattas were impressed with an idea of its 
being about to be besieged, and directed all their preparations towards its 
defence. But Aurungzebe marched for Satara — a movement wholly unex- 
pected, as the fort was not provisioned for above two months. This neglect 

♦ was considered a great misfortune, and gave rise to a suspicion that 
Bamchundur had purposely left it unprovided ; of this suspicion Aurung- 
zebe afterwards took advantage ; and when Ramchundur, during the 

• siege, was called away to Singurh in consequence of the illness of Baja 

* Mahratta MSS., and original papers, both Persian and Mahratta. 
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Rm, Aurungzebe wrote a letter^ which fell into the hands of Pureshram 
Trimbucky and widened a breach that had for some time existed between 
him and Ramchundur Puntf 

Aurungzebe, on his arrival before Satara, pitched his own tents on the 
north side of the fort, on the^site of the present village of Kurinja, Azim 
Shah was stationed at a village on the west side, which has since retained 
the name of Shapoor. Shirzee Khan invested the south side, and Turbeeut 
Khan occupied the eastern quarter ; chains of posts between the different 
camps effectually secured the blockade. The fort of Satara occupies the 
summit of ’a hill of moderate height, but very steep ; its defences consist 
of a scarp of upwards of 40 feet in perpendicular black rock, on the top 
of which there is a stone wall. It was defended by Pryagjee Purvoe, 
havildar, v/ho had been reared in the service of Sivajee. He vigorously 
opposed the Moghuls, and disputed every foot of ground as they pushed 
forward their advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain any part 
of the hill, he withdrew his troops into the fort, and rolled dqwn huge 
stpnes from the rock above, which did great execution, and, until they 
could throw up cover, were as destructive as artillery. The blockade, 
however, was complete ; no communication could be held with the country ; 
and as the small stock of grain in the garrison was soon exhausted, the 
besieged must have been compelled to surrender ; but Pureshram Trimbuck, 
who had thrown himself into the fort of Purlee, purchased the connivance 
of Azim Shah, and conveyed provisions to the besieged f 
The divisions on the west and south faces erected batteries, but the 
grand attack was directed against the north-east angle, which assumes 
nearly the shape of a tower, and is one of the strongest points ; the rock 
being 42 feet high, and the bastion, now on the top of it, consists of 25 
feet of masonry, making a total height of 67 feet. 

Turbeeut Khan undertook to mine this angle, and, at the end of four 
A D 1700 months and a half, had completed tw'o mines. So confident 
* ’ were the Moghuls of success, that the* storming party was 

ready formed, but concealed, as much as possible, under the brow of the 
hill, from the view of the garrison. Aurungzebe was invited to view the 
spectacle, and a stratagem was formed to draw all the garrison towards the 
bastion, by the emperor’s moving off from that side in grand procession, 
so that when the match was ready to be applied, hundreds of the Mdhrat- 
tas, attracted by his splendid retinue, crowded to the rampart, and, amongst 
others, Pryagjee, the commandant. The first mine wdsj fired ; it burst se- 
veral fissures in the rock, and occasioned so violent a concussion, that a 
great part of the masonry was thrown inwards, and crushed many of the 
garrison in its ruins. The storming party, in their eagerness, advanced 
nearer ; the match was applied to the train of the second and larger mine, 
but, being improperly constructed, it burst outwards with a dreadful ex- 
plosion, and upwards of 2,000 of the Moghuls are said to have been des- 
troyed on the spot. Pryagjee, the Mahratta commandant, was buried in 
the ruins by the first explosion, close to a temple dedicated to the goddess 
Bhowanee, but was afterwards dug out alive. His escape was considered 
a happy omen, and, under other circumstances, might have been of much 
consequence in animating the Hindoo garrison to prolong the defence ; but .# 
Azim Shah could no longer be induced to connive at the transport of the 
grain ; proposals for surrendering were therefore made through him, and 

Clopy of the original in possession of the raja of Kolapoor* 

^ Mahratta MSS. 
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the honor of the capture, which he so ill-merited, was not only assigned 
to him, but the place received his name, and was called by the emperor 
Azim Tara. 

Satara surrendered about the middle of April, and Purlee was imihediate- 
ly invested ; the siege lasted till the bemnning of June, when, after a good 
defence, the garrison evacuated it. The south-west monsoon having set 
in with all its usual violence, the Moghul army, from a total want of ar- 
rangement, was exposed to considerable distress and hardship before the 
camp could be moved to a distance from the hills. After much loss, both 
of baggage and of lives, the army reached Kowauspoor, on the banks of 
the Maun, where the rains are comparatively light. 

In the meantime a great change had taken place in the Mahratta 
government. Raja Ram, when the Punt Amat was called to see him, had 
just returned from Jaulna, having experienced a long and fatiguing 
pursuit from Zoolfikar Khan. He was suffering from a spitting of blood 
and inflammation of the lungs, brought on by violent exertion during this 
retreat. After lingering about 30 days, his illness proved mortal : he 
expired in the fort of Singurh, about the middle of March, a month before 
the fall of Satara. j* 

The ruin of Suntajee Ghorepuray is the only crime which stains the 
memory of Raja Ram. But that alone is of magnitude ; and if we admit 
as an excuse that he was worked upon by the enemies of Suntajee, the 
weakness of the man but detracts from the virtues of the prince. He 
possessed some share of the military enterprize of his father, but he had 
no genius for civil government ; his measures were ably directed by 
Prillhad Neerajee, who appears to have been a very uncommon person, 
and, in his total disregard of self-interest, is almost a singular instance 
amongst Bramin statesmen. Raja Ram was naturally mild in his disposi- 
tion, addicted to no vices, and was distinguished by uncommon liberality 
to his followers. 

The death of Raja Ram, although the news was received in the emperor’s 
camp at Satara with great rejoicing, produced no event favourable to the 
subjugation of the Mahrattas. The Raja left two sons : the elder, named 
Sivajee, by Tara Bye Mohitey, was ten years old at the time of his father’s 
death ; and the younger, named Sumbhajee, by Rajis Bye Ghatgay, was 
in his third year. 

Tara Bye, with the assistance of Ramchundur Punt Amat, Shunkrajee 
Narain, and Dhunnajee Jadow Senaputtee, immediately assumed the reins 
of government, and her son Sivajee having been seated on the gadee, or 
cushion of state, Rajis Bye, with the general consent, was placed in con- 
finement. 

Timinojee Rugonath being found unfit for his high station, Pureshram 
Trimbuck was raised by Tara Bye to the rank of Pritee Needhee, and 
received general charge of all the forts. This preferment excited much 
jealousy on the part of Ramchundur Punt, who does not appear to have 
beei> aware that there were suspicions of his fidelity ; but the decided 
tone and conduct of Tara Bye obliged him to appear reconciled to the 
measure. Tara Bye did not fix her residence in any fort, but mov^ 
about according to circumstances. Dhunnajee Jadow took to the open 
field : confining his operations to no particular 'part of the country, he 

' * Kbafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 

t Mahratta MSS. Mr. Orme, who is often on the borders of tru^ withoot being 
rewarded as his research deserved, mentions this as the manner of Sivi^ee’s death* 
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spread bis horse in every quarter, and perfonned many signal exploits, 
llimbalkur, Bhonslay, and Dhabaray likewise distinguished themselves in 
the same manner ; whilst Thorat, Chowan, Sindia, Powar, Atowlay, and 
various other chiefs, headed large bodies of troops in different directions, 
and levied tribute under the various heads of chouth, surdeshmookhee, 
and ghas-dana the last-mentioned item of ghas-dana was generally con- 
sidered the personal perquisite of the chief. 

Contrasted with the splendour of the Moghul camp already described- 
we may view the horde accompanying one of these freebooters. Different 
from the organized bands of Sivajee, but still more destructive to a 
country, an irregular assembly of several thousand horsemen, united by 
preconcerted agreement in some unfrequented part of the country. They 
set off with little provision, no baggage except the blanket on their saddles, 
and no animals but led horses, with bags prepared for the reception of 
their plunder. If they halted during a part of the night, like the Pin- 
dharees of modern times, they slept with their bridles in their hands ; if 
in the day, whilst the horses were fed and refreshed, the men reposed 
with little or no shelter from the scorching heat, excepting such as might 
be occasionally found under a bush or a tree ; and during that time their 
swords were laid by their sides, and their spears were generally at their 
horses’ heads stuck in the ground ; when halted on a plain, groups of 
four or five might be seen stretched on the bare earth sound asleep, their 
bodies exposed to the noon-day sun, and their heads in a cluster, under the 
precarious shade of a black blanket or tattered horse-cloth extended on the 
point of their spears. The great object of this class was plunder ; and 
the leaders and their troops, though they generally rendered a partial 
account to the head of the state, dissipated or embezzled the greater part 
of their collections. 

The Mankurees began to profess obedience to the descendant of Sivajee, 
and sometimes joined his standard ; but they always plundered on their 
own account when an opportunity offered. The Ghorepurays committed 
great devastations along the eastern confines of Maharashtra, from the 
Godavery to the Kistna. The revenues raised by the emperor in the 
Deccan had become very inconsiderable, and, to support his army and the 
splendour of his court, he drew vast treasures from Hindustan ; caravans 
after caravans were poured into the Deccan,— the Mahrattas frequently 
intercepted them, and the imperial troops on many occasions behaved in 
the most dastardly manner. 

The victories and marches of Zoolfikar Khan, as detailed in Persian ma- 
nuscripts, are scarcely credible ; but, on the testimony of his enemies, he 
is justly entitled to very great merit for his indefatigable exertions, at a 
time when so few of the Moghul officers discovered the smallest talent or 
Public virtue was unknown amongst them, and they were cor- 
rupt, slothful, and indifferent. One cause of this general debasement was 
the great age and increasing infirmities of the emperor, and the character 
of his sons. The prospect was full of trouble. Men paused at the 
threshold of a period which must open with great commotion, and seemed 
rather inclined to reserve energy for the coming struggle, than to exert 
themselves in the tiresome endless warfare in which they were engaged. 

The reign of Aurungzebe, however, was prolonged beyond all expecta- 

A. D. 1701 persevered to the last in his fruitless 

endeavours to stifle Mahratta independence. During the 
ensuing four years he was almost entirely occupied in the siege of the 

* Mahratta MSS. 
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forts, and in that period he successively reduced Panall^Vishalgurh, 
Singurh, Poorundhur, Rajgurh, and Torna.<* Ohundun, Wundun, and 

A. D. 1702. P®-iidoogurh were also surrendered to his officers. But 
\ in the meantime the Mahrattas multiplied. In 1702 they 
levied contributions from Surat and Burhanpoor, and extended their 
operations every year. Wherever the demands of chouth and surdesh- 
mookhee were promptly acknowledged, they carefully refrained from 
plundering. In 1705 the emperor received accounts, almost at the same 

A. D. 1706. ^*fl-ving crossed the Nerbuddah in great force, 

and extended their ravages to the heart of Malwa ; that 
the whole of Candeish and Berar were overrun ; and that 16,000 Mahrattas 
had broken into Guzerat,f defeated the troops of the assembled foujdars, 
arid that nothing appeared but slaughtered soldiers, houseless ryots, and 
the ripened fields in devastation or flames. 

On this intelligence great preparations were made ; Zoolfikar Khan was 
sent after the body in Malwa, Ghazee-ud-deen was appointed soobehdar 
of Berar, and Aziin Shah despatched to Ahmedabad to take charge of 
the government of Guzerat. Each had a considerable army, and it was 
hoped, from the character of the generals, that these countries would soon 
be cleared. 

But these apparently vigorous efforts of the government were unsub- 
stantial ; there was motion and bustle, without zeal or efficacy : the empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers were corrupt beyond all 
example. It was inwardly decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much 
by its own irrecoverable weakness, as by the corroding power of the 
Mahrattas, whom the Mahomedan wars had trained, and their imbecility 
now allured to that predatory life to which the natives of Maharashtra are 
prone ; as yet, however, their plundering hordes did not comprehend that 
they were conquerors. A general sentiment pervaded the whole body 
of Hindoo population in the Mahratta country, but it was not so actively 
excited as to create a general union, for a purpose so exalted as that of 
throwing off a foreign yoke, and vindicating their civil and religious 
liberties. There was a common sympathy, but there was no common 
effort ; their military spirit was not so much excited by patriotism as 
by plunder ; and those who enjoyed greater advantages under the Moghuls, 
in consequence of the struggle, than they were likely to do by the 
establishment of the independence of their country, eagerly desired a 
continuation of the war. 

Many of the Moghul officers in charge of districts were in the pay of 
both parties, and likewise wished that the existing confusion might con- 
tinue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of the Moghuls met, rioted, and 
feasted with their countrymen, and at parting, or when passing within 
faring of each other, they used to mock the Mahomedans by uttering an 
Ulhumdidillah^X and praying for long life to the glorious Alumgeer.§ 


♦ Torna was escaladed in the night, and carried, sword in hand, by Uinan Oolla 
Khan, the only olficer who particularly distinguished himself in these sieges. Khafee 
Khan says, all the rest of the forts were obtained by bribing the killidars. 

t Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. 

t A common exclamation of the Mahomedans, signifying “ Praise be to God.” 

§ Mahratta MSS., and original Mahratta and Persian letters. It is unnecessary to 
acquaint most of my readers that Alumgeer, or “ Conqueror of the World,” was the • 
title assumed by Aurungzebe on his accession, but I have followed the example of 
my predecessors in Deccan history, and have retained his own name. 

The following translation from an original Persian letter throws considerable light 
on the state of the country about this period. It bears no date, but ffotai severa 
23 
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Upon the reduction of Bajgurh and Toma, the emperor, after halting 
some months near Joonere, nnally quitted the neighbourhood of Poona, 
of which place he had also changed the name to Moyabad, and marched 
towards Beejapoor. 

Some of the Moghul officers were anxious to negotiate a peace ; and the 
favourite son of the emperor, Kaum Bukhsh, whose plans were early 

circumstances is evidently written when Aurungzebe was besieging Panalht or 
Vishalgurh. It fell into my hands, amongst several bundles of original Persian 
letters and papers, belonging to a Bramin^s family, and 1 was at some pains to ascer- 
tain its history. The writer of the letter was a Bramin, who had been very active in 
assisting the Moghuls to reduce the country in 1688-89. In consequence of his 
services he had been dignified with the titles of Raja and Maharaja, l and anointed 
to the revenue management of the district of Kuttao. Daring the absence of Fudda- 
jee Ghatgay Deshmookh, who had gone abroad to plunder at the time, this Bramin 

g ot temporary charge of the valuable deshmookhee claims of Boodh and Mullaoree ; 

owever, upon the return and submission of the deshmookh, he lost these advantages, 
but retained charge of the fort of Booshengurh, the management of that district, and 
the village of Kuttao, which last his posterity enjoy in enam to this day. Puddajee 
Ghatgay was placed under his surveillance. This letter, either never sent or after- 
wards recovered, is written from Kuttao to a Moghul officer m charge of the province, 
but at that time collecting a convoy of grain at Phultun and Barramuttee, to be 
conveyed to the grand camp. ^ 

After compliments — ** Tour letter has been received, wherein you mention your 
intention of proceeding to Nubheer Shahdroog (Panalla), and forwarding the gram to 
camp, and that the thanna of Mulkapoor has been plundered, of which you desire to 
have correct intelligence. The same thieves have cut off all supplies from the 
thanna of Kurrar, by which that place is much distressed. The names of the thieves 
are Mahdoo Rao (Pureshram’s brother), Tookhoo Mulhar, Santa Nandera, Lingoo 
Manay, Bhala Ghatgay, Shabjee Nimbalkur, and others. They have 10,000 horse, 
and are now near this place, between Ound and Korygaom. Oosman Khan, who was 
proceeding from the presence to join you, was furnished by me with 100 horse and 
100 infantry, but he has been obliged to remain here (in Kuttao), and cannot advance. 

** The thieves find shelter in Mortizabad, and various other diistricts, from whence 
they sally forth and plunder. Once or twice 1 have sent parties after tiiem, and 
have cut them up. By the connivance of foujdars, jagheerdars, aqd krorees, who all 
share with them, these people are protected. On this head I have made representa- 
tions to court, and have even obtained mace-bearers, and made them produce the 
stolen articles ; these people therefore are all inimical to me. Regarding the thieves, 
1 have further sent for intelligence, and if we are sufficiently strong, you and I can 
unite and attack them. Meer Lootf Oolla has written that your favour is very great 
towards me, and therefore it is now generally known that our friendship is great, and 
of long standing. Ton must know that Puddajee, the thannadar of Boodh, has given 
his sister to * * * 2 and thus formed a connection with him ; he actually went to 
Ound, when the thieves were there, taking with him Beeroo Bye, the mother of Shao 
Nimbalkur : they eat out of the same plate together ; he was feasted by them, and 
they by him, for three days, during which they had great '^rejoicing. It is your 
province to watch over and guard the king’s garrisons. The imperial army is now 
within 20 kos of us. What will it be when they move to a distance, and what may 
we not exnect ? If you do not believe this representation, send your own spies to 
ascertain tne truth of it. Until you seize and confine all such offenders, how can we 
ever expect to suppress them ? You should restore charge of the Boodh and Mullaoree 
districts to me, from whence I have been displaced, and if you approve of the appli- 
cation, forward it to court.” 

Underneath there is written, evidently a private postscript — “ I have had a secret 
interview with Mahdoo Rao, Pureshram’s brother, and I told him that, if Pureshram 
give up Kelneh, and visit the emperor, he will certainly be put to death, and that 
nothing is now to be apprehended as the rains are at hand. Mahdoo Rao ^s written 
this to Pureshram.” 4 

* - J These titles are still enjoyed by his descendants. This Bramin family is the only one 
In Maharashtra in which the practice of secluding the women exists. 

2 Indistinct in the original. 
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directed to the establishment of an independent kingdom at Beejapoor, 
^d who in his views seems always to have had some injudicious scheme 
of conciliating the Mahrattas by admitting a part of their claim, now 
contrived to obtain the emperor’s consent for opening a negotiation with 
Dhunnajee Jadow. 

Overtures were first begun by proposals for releasing Shao, the son 
of Shumbhajee. The negotiation proceeded, and Aurungzebe had, for a 
few days, been brought to consent to the payment of ten per cent, of the 
whole revenue of the six Soobehs of the Deccan as surdeshmookhee, for 
which the Mahrattas were to engage to maintain order with a body of 
horse. On the news of this concession, the Mahrattas, who, notwithstand* 
ing their predatory character, are at all times exceedingly eager fo have 
any right formally recognised, flocked to Dhunnajee’s camp. Their 
expectations rose with their assembled numbers r but their increasing 
insolence, their tone changed from supplication to demand, their near 
approach to the camp, and their stipulating for honorary dresses to 70 
principal officers among them, entitled to that distinction from the 
emperor, led Aurungzebe to ' suspect treachery as well as insult. • He 
therefore broke off the negotiation, and recalled his ambassador, who was 
attacked soon after he left the Mahratta camp—a circumstance which 
confirmed the emperor in his opinion.^ Aurungzebe seems to have returned 
to the eastward, from an apprehension that the disorders prevalent in 
Maharashtra were likely to spread over Telingana and the Carnatic ; 
but although there were partial disorders occasioned by Beruds in the 
one, and Pindharees in the other, the inhabitants of those countries* are a very 
different race, and were less prone to those habits of predatory enterprize 
which had long distinguished the natives of Maharashtra. The people of 
the Carnatic are not unwarlike : in bodily frame they are at least as 
robust as the Mahrattas, and at this period a great part of the emperor’s 
infantry were men raised in that country. Banditti, however, started 
up in various parts, and so daring had their chiefs become, that some of 
them carried on an open traffic for the goods plundered by their gangs. 
The independent Mahratta chiefs, particularly the Ghorepurays, had of 
late years committed constant ravages about Beejapoor, Kulburga, and 
Beder.f Pemnaik, the Naik of Wakinkerah, although repeatedly com- 
pelled by the imperial generals to pay large fines, no sooner saw the 
Moghul troops retire to a distance, than he recommenced every species of 
rapine. The Mahrattas maintained a good understanding with this chief, 
and Dhunnajee Jadow, whilst the emperor was besieging the forts in the 
Syhadroe mountains, lodged his family in Wakinkerah, as affording 
greater security than any other place. The power of the Naik had 
become so formidable, that the emperor, after his arrival at Beejapoor, 
judged it necessary to proceed against him in person.^ 

Wakinkerah was merely a fortified town, but the siege lasted many 
months. Pemnaik defended himself with resolution, drove back the Moghul 
advanced posts, whilst Dhunnajee Jadow perpetually harassed their camp. 
The imperial officers had become so dastardly, and the troops so shameless, 
that the mere appearance of Dhunnajee’s cavalry made them turn to fiight.§ 

* Khafee Khan. t Scott's Deccan, Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 

t Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan. 

§ The Mahrattas say that, when a horse refused to drink, and started at his own * 
shadow, it was a common joke amongst the Moghuls taask him why he was afraid — 

One would think you saw Dhunnajee in the water.” This anecdote is recorded by 
Mr. Scott Waring. 
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The best officers were at a distance. Zoolfikar Khan was directed to 
Join, and a like order was sent to Daood KLhan in the Carnatic.® The 
former had returned to Aurungabad, after driving Neemajee Sindia from 
Malwa ; and as the Mahrattas had been principally employed to the north* 
ward, the Carnatic had not been infested by large bodies of them for 
several years. The important fortress of Vellore was surrendered in 1704 
by Mannajee Moray to Daood Khan,f for which Moray was promised a 
munsub by the emperor, but he never came to demand it, having, on his 
return to Maharashtra, gone off to join his countrymen. Daood Khan left 
Sadut Oolla Khan as his Naik or deputy in both Carnatics, and arrived in 
the emperor’s camp shortly after Zoolfikar Khan. They were both officers 
of courage and experience ; they attacked the place with resolution, and 
the town of Wakinkerah was evacuated, after the environs had been 
stormed and taken, with heavy loss on both sides.® 

The Mahrattas, in the meantime, were plundering the open country in 
every direction. Ramchundur Punt Amat had particularly distinguished 
himself by retaking Panalla and Pawungurh by escalade. Tara Byre, on 
this event, determined to reside at Panalla, and admitted Ramchundur 
Punt to a very large share of power. Pureshram Trimbuck, the Pritee 
Needhee, had retaken Wussuntgurh and Satara. The latter was surprised 
by the artifice of a Bramin named Annajee Punt. This man had escaped 
from prison at Ginjee, and assumed the character of a mendicant devotee. 
Having fallen in with a party of Moghul infantry marching to relieve 
the garrison of Satara, he amused them with stories and songs, obtained 
alms from them, and so ingratiated himself with all, that they brought 
him with them, admitted him into the fort, and, on account of the amuse- 
ment he afforded, allowed him to live there. Annajee Punt had formerly 
been a carcoon of Mawulee infantry, and soon saw the practicability of 
surprising the place, if assisted by a few of his old acquaintances. He 
patiently watched his opportunity, informed Pureshram Trimbuck of his 
design, and having introduced a body of Mawulees into the fort, the 
enterprizing but remorseless Bramin put every man of the garrison to the 
sword. 

Shunkrajee Narain Suchew did not remain inactive ; as soon as the 
Moghul troops withdrew from that part of the country of which he was 
the chief manager, he retook Siugurh, Rajgurh, Rohira, and some other 
places. The Moghul garrisons were composed of a large proportion of 
Carnatic infantry ; and these men, latterly, could not be brought to stand 
the onset of the Mawulees. 

The loss of these forts, particularly Singurh and Panalla, gave Aurung- 
zebe great vexation, and augmented an illness under which he laboured, 
and from which he recovered very slowly. 

Zoolfikar Khan was sent to retake Singurh, and, previous to his depar- 
ture, the emperor committed Shao to his charge. Zoolfikar Khan, partly 
from hatred to Kaum Bukhsh, bitterly inveighed against the overtures 
that had been made for peace, and Aurungzebo was equally conscious of 
the error ; yet, with some design of releasing Shao, he had now recourse 
to the half-measure of causing letters to be written to the Mahrattas from 
Shao as their lawful prince, inviting them to submit. Had he released 
him at once, a division would probably have taken place amongst the 

♦ Scott’s Deccan, Khafee.Khan. 

t Original firman from Aurungzebe to Mannajee Moray in possession of his 
descendants. 
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Mahrattas. Under any circumstances, the other expedient was unwise, 
but paiticularly inconsistent in Aurungzebe, as it was, in effect, acknow- 
ledging the legitimacy of Sivajee’s government, and consequently admitting 
the injustice of Sumbhajee's execution. The result was, as might have 
been expected, of no avail. 

Zoolhkar Khan was successful in obtaining possession of Singurh, 
owing to the want of supplies ; but as soon as he retired, it was as speedily 
retaken by Shunkrajee Narain, from the same cause. The grand army, 
moving towards Ahmednugur, was attacked by the Mahrattas on the 
march, a great part of it was defeated, and had the Mahrattas improved 
an advantage which they gained, the emperor of the Moghuls, their 
inveterate foe Aurungzebe, would have been a prisoner in their hands. 
It is curious to observe how the Moghul writers undesignedly record their 
own humiliation on this occasion, by dwelling upon this fortunate 
escape with abundant self-congratulation. The character of the imperial 
army was in some degree retrieved by the gallant charge of Khan 
Alum, a brave officer, whom, under the name of Ikhlass Khan, we have 
seen so active at the capture of Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe arrived at Ahmednugur, and, on pitching his camp on the 

A D 1707 same spot which it had occupied in such splendour 21 
years before, he predicted that his end was near, by 
observing that he had this day finished his campaigns, and that his last 
earthly journey was completed. The contrast between his former and 
his present circumstances is remarkable ; but when we also reflect on the 
intervening events, we have not merely a striking picture, but a curious 
history of the growth of predatory power, and of the means by which it 
was nurtured. Aurungzebe had only three surviving sons — Sultan 
Mauzura, or Shah Alum, governor of Cabul ; Azim Shah ; and Kanm 
Bukhsh. Azim Shah joined his father at this period, and was appointed to 
the government of Malwa ; Kaum Bukhsh was appointed to Beejapoor, 
and was immediately sent to take charge of his new government. 

In the meantime Zoolfikar Khan, who continued pursuing and attack- 
ing the Mahrattas, had gone off across the Kistna to aid the son and 
nephew of his old opponent, Suntajee Grhorepuray, who had been attacked 
by Dhunnajec Jadow, in consequence of their having plundered in some 
of Tara Bye’s districts ; Zoolfikar Khan had assisted the Ghorepuray, and 
driven off Dhunnajee, when news reached him that the emperor had died 


at Ahmednugur on the 28th Zeekaad A. H. 1118 (or 21st 
February 1707). He therefore immediately suspended 


operations, and marched with all expedition to join the Deccan army, 
which fell under the command of Azim Shah, the prince nearest to the 
grand camp. 

In regard to the character of Aurungzebe, the facts connected with the 
rise of the Mahrattas are feufficient to prove that, from the time he usurped 
the throne, there is nothing in his conduct which deserves the high 
encomium which has in general been bestowed on his talents and 
government. Previous to his elevation, he displayed very considerable 
ability, together with an iniquity almost unparalleled. His boundless 
ambition was concealed by deep dissimulation, and his boldness was 
equal to his hypocrisy. His success in placing the diadem of Hindostan 
on his own head, after overcoming his powerful rivals ; his literary 
acquirements ; his attention to business ; and the simplicity of his personal 
habits, amidst a court so remarkable for splendour and magnificence, 
gave a tone to general opinion amongst his contemporaries, which his 
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eubse<|uent misconduct and misrule could not entirely efface. He was 
ambitious of a character for wisdom ; and his low craft and mean policy 
are partly ascribed to this weakness. His greatest political error was the 
overthrow of Beejapoor and Grolcondah, instead of applying their resources 
to the suppression of predatory power. His suspicion and bigotry, his 
presumption and obstinacy, alike tended to prevent the tranquillization of 
that tumult of which his own measures were a principal cause ; whilst his 
pomp weakened the efficiency of his armies^ and exhausted the finances 
which should have maintained his wars. 
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CHAP. XII. 

FROM A. D. 1707 TO A. D. 1720. 

Shoo — origin of the name — he is released, — Tara Bye declares him an imr 
postor^ and disputes his pretensions, — Origin of the rajas of Akulkote,'^ 
Shao obtains possession of Satara — ascmds the throne, — Origin of the 
celebrated Ballajee Wishwanath, — Proceedings of the Moghuls, — Shads 
progress, — Wsr with Tara Bye, — Agreement withDaood Khan, — Death 
of Dhwnnajee Jadow , — Tara Bye recovers PanalUif and establishes her 
court at Kolapoor. — Death of Sivajee, — Accession of SumbhajeCy 
and confinement of Tara Bye, — Advantages secured to Shoo by the death 
of the Punt Suchew, — Dissolution of the agreement with the Moghuls , — 
Mahrattas under Chunder Seyn Jadow proceed to collect their dues, — A 
trifling dispute between Chunder Seyn Jadow and Ballajee Wishwanath 
leads to important ' consequences, — Ballajee is protected by Shao, — Jadow 
retires to Kolapoor ^ and afterwards joins the Moghuls, — Origin of Nizam- 
ool-Moolh — is appointed viceroy of the Deccan, — War with the Moghuls. 
— After a battle^ the Mahrattas retreat to the Salpee Ghaut — cLccommo- 
dqtion. — Disturbances. — A daring robbery ^ supposed to be committed by 
Khvmdee Rao Dhdbaray — who establishes himself near Rajpeeplee,-^ 
Nizamrool-Moolk favours the Kolapoor party, — Seedqjee Qhorepuray de- 
clares for SumbhajeSy and is made Senaputtee at Kolapoor — obtains pos- 
session ofSondoor, — Great confusion and anarchy. — Ballajee Wishwanath 
is treacherously made prisoner by Dummajee Thorat — and ransomed . — 
Success of Ballajee Wishwanath against Kishen Rao Kuttaokur. — Defeat 
of By roo Puni Pingley Peishwa by Kanhojee Angria. — Alarming progress 
ofAngria. — Ballajee Wishwanath effects a favourable arrangement with 
him, and is made Peishwa — obtains possession of Poorundhur for himself 
— reduces Thorat — establishes order in the Poona district, — Improvement 
in the aspect of Mahratta affairs, — Allusion to the extraordinary expansion 
of their power from about this period — and to the Bramin scheme for creat- 
ing union amongst the Mahratta chiefs. — Character of &hao, — The Empe- 
ror Ferokhsere conciliates the Mahrattas, — HoosseinAlly Khan appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan — is opposed by Daood Khan, who is killed, — ZooU 
fikar Beg defeated by Khundee Rao Dhaharay, — Battle near Ahmed- 
nugur, — Dhaharay is made Senaputtee, — Ferokhsere encourages the 
Mahrattas to resist the viceroy — the latter negociates with the Mahrattas 
— concludes a treaty with Shao — marches, supported by a large body of 
Mahrattas, to Delhi, — Ferokhsere deposed, and Mohummvd Shah rais^ 
to the imperial dignity, — The famous grants for the chouth, surdeshmoo- 
khee, and swuraje delivered to Ballajee Wishwanath — who, accompanied 
by Khundee Rao Dhaharay, returns to Satara, — Scheme of the arbitrary 
division of Mahratta revenue — explained — distributed, — Officers appointed 
to the general superintendence of particular parts of the cowntry . — 
Kanhojee Angria. — Mahratta chiefs have assignments of revenue within 
the districts of each other. — Eager desire of all to possess, and to main- 
tain, hereditary nghts in their native villages. 
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It has been already mentioned that, upon the fall of Raigurh, the widow 
A. D 1707 Sumbhajee were carried prisoners to the impe- 

* ’ rial camp. They were received within the enclosure of the 

royal tents, and at the request Begum Sahib, the emperor's daughter, a 
place was assigned to them near herself, and she continued to show them 
unremitting kindness during many years of captivity. The boy was at 
first constantly with her, and Aurungzebe, during his visits to his daughter, 
took much notice of him. Shao’s original name was Sivajee, but that by 
which he afterwards became known was a familiar name given him by 
Aurungzebe j and his choosing to retain it in preference to that of his 
renowned grandfather, is as remarkable* * * § as that our English appellation 
of “ the Sahoo Raja^'' meaning the sovereign of the Mahratta nation, 
applied from his long reign to Shao's successors as well as to himself, 
should have had its origin in an unbecoming pun of the emperor Aurung- 
zebe. The attendants who followed the family into captivity were 
allowed to communicate with the Mahrattas in the Moghul army — an indul- 
gence which did not extend to Shao, his mother, or to Muddon Sing, the 
illegitimate son of Sumbhajee, also made captive at Baigurh. Every kind 
of intercourse with the Mahrattas in rebellion was, to all the family and 
their followers, most strictly forbidden. 

Yessoo Bye was a woman of much prudence, and carefully avoided 
intrigues. When Aurungzebe began to revolve the scheme of releasing 
Shao, he proposed to marry him to the daughters of two of the most 
distinguished Mahrattas in the imperial service, and to secure them in his 
interests by additional favours ; these were, Jadow of Sindkheir, to whom 
the emperor had given the title of Roostum Rao ; and Sindia, Patell of 
Kunneirkheir,f whoso illegitimate offspring, as heads of a Mahratta 
principality, are well known in the modern transactions of India. Shao 
was connected with Jadow by the mother's side, and the proposal being 
agreeable to all parties, the nuptials were celebrated in a respectable 
manner, but without pomp ; and the emperor, besides conferring favours 
on Jadow and Sindia, bestowed on Shao the districts of Akulkote, Inda- 
poor, Sopa, and Neywassa in jagheer. On this occasion Aurungzebe, 
amongst other presents to Shao, gave him a sword he had himself fre- 
quently worn, and restored two swords, which Shao's attendants had 
always urged him, if possible, to recover ; the one was the famous Bho- 
wanee of Sivajee, and the other the sword of Afzool Khan, the murdered 
general of Beejapoor, both taken at Raigurh. { 

But Aurungzebe, as we have seen, could not resolve on giving effect to 
this plan, and after his death Shao continued in the camp of Azim Shah, 
and was, by that prince, carried to a considerable distance beyond the 
Nerbuddah, when on his march, at the head of the army lately employed 
in the Deccan, to contend for the throne with his brother, Sultan Mauzum, 
who was advancing from Lahore.§ 

* The more remarkable because reflectively it was an insult, and at best a very 
coarse joke. It is either much for, or against, the emperor's hon-mot that a corres- 
ponding word is not easily found in English. 8ahoo means the reverse of thief, and 
was used in allusion to Shao’s father and grandfather, of whom Aurungzebe seldom 
spoke but as the thief, the robber, <fec. 

t Mahratta MSS. In this chapter the Enfjlish reader will And more than usual 
number of harsh names, which he may be inclined to think might have been omitted 
with advantage ; but they will, in most instances, deserve attention, as those of the 
ancestors of the principal Mahratta chiefs. 

t All the three swords are in possession of the raja of Satara, 

§ Khafee Khan. 
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Tara Bye and her ministers improved the o|mortTznity whidi absence 
of the main body of the Moghul army afforded* Dhunnajee Jadow 
defeated Lodi Khan, the foujdar of Poona, re-took Chakun, and the 
Mahrattas were rapidly occupying, as well as plunder!:^, the country, ^en 
Azim Shah, by the advice of Zoolhkar Khan, determined to release.^ao, 
but to retain his mother, brother, and family as hostages for hSi good 
conduct ; promising, however, that, in case he should succeed inaetablish- 
ing his authority, and continue steadfast in attachment and allegiance, 
he should receive the tract conquered by his grandfather from Beejapoor, 
with an additional territory between the Beema and Godavery.® 

Shao sent for^vard one of his attendants, personally known to Pursojee 
Bhonslay and Chimmajee Damoodhur, then at the head of some Mahratta 
troops in Berar and Candeish, for the purpose of announcing his approach, 
and soliciting their assistance. They immediately joined him, and their 
example was soon followed by Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sindia, 
and other chiefs. Letters, intimating his approach, were despatched by 
Shao to Tara Bye ; but, as she did not choose to relinquish a power she 
had so long held, or renounce her son’s pretensions to the sovereignty, she 
affected to believe him an impostor, assembled the whole of her ministers, 
declared her intention of opposing this pretender, and called upon all the 
principal officers to attest their fidelity to the cause of her son by the 
most solemn oaths. On their compliance she appointed Ramchundur Punt 
and Neeloo Punt to assist her with their counsel ; Dhunnajee Jadow and 
Pureshram Trimbuck to command in the field ; Shunkrajee Narain to 
defend the Ghaut-Mahta ; and Kanhojee Angria, Surkheil, who had been 
appointed by Raja Ram to the command of the fleet, upon the death of 
Seedojee Goojur, was placed in charge of the coast. Poond Sawunt, of 
Waree, also sent assurances of fidelity to Tara Bye. 

Shao, on hearing of these proceedings, halted at the Godavery, in hopes 
of being able to dispel any opinion there might really exist of his being 
an impostor ; but his army having increased to 16,000 men, he deter- 
mined, by the advice of Pursojee Bhonslay, to move forward without 
further delay. Dhunnajee Jadow and the Pritee Needhee advanced 
to oppose him. The people of the country seemed inclined to the cause 
of Tara Bye, and one village had the audacity to fire on his troops. 
Several of his men being killed, the place was assaulted, and a severe 
example made of the offenders. During the attack, a woman, bearing a 
boy in her arms, rushed towards Shao, and threw down the child, calling 
out that she devoted him to the raja’s service. Shao took charge of him, 
and, in commemoration of his first success, called him Futihf Sing, to 
which he afterwards added his own surname of Bhonslay, and always 
treated him like his own son. Such was the extraordinary origin of the 
rajas of Akulkote. 

As the armies drew near to each other, means were successfully employed 
to detach Dhunnajee Jadow from the cause of Tara Bye ; and the Pritee 
Needhee, finding he was not supported in an action which took place at 
the village of Kheyr, 22 miles north of Poona, withdrew from Dhunnajee’s 
troops, and fled to Satara. Shao, joined by Dhunnajee, advanced to Chundun 
Wundun, of which he obtained possession. He seized the families of all 
persons acting against him ; sent a summons to Shunkrajee Narain, Punt» 
Buchew, to deliver up Poorundhur, which he had taken a short time before, 

« M^ratta MSS. 

t “ Futih’* means victory. The child's father's name was Lokhunday, 

34 
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and an order to Pureahram Trimbuck to surrender Satara ; neither, of 
tinem obeyed ; but Shaik Meerah, a Mahomedan officer who commanaed 
under the latter, confined him and gave up the fort. 

. Shao, on obtaining possession of Satara, formally seated himself on the 

A D 1708 throne, in the month of March 1708. Oudadhur Prillhad 

* * * was anointed Pritee Needhee, and Byhroo Punt Pingley 

was made Peishwa. The brother of Byhroo Punt, Neeloo Punt Moreish- 
wur, who still adhered to Tara Bye, died, shortly after at Rangna. 
Dhunnajee Jadow was confirmed in his rank of Senaputtee, and the right 
of making collections in several districts was delegated to him. At this 
period of confusion the revenue was realized on no fixed principle, but 
levied, as opportunity presented itself, in the manner of contribution. 
The principal carcoons employed by Dhunnajee in revenue affairs were 
Abbajee Poorundhuree,* Koolkurnee of Sassoor (Sasswur), near Poona, 
and another Bramin, Koolkurnee of Sreewurdun, in the district of Choule, 
a village then claimed by the Seedee, from which, in consequence of some 
intrigue connected with the Seedee’s enemy Angria, he had fled to Sassoor, 
and had been recommended to Dhunnajee Jadow by Abbajee Poorundhuree 
and Pureshram Trimbuck. The name of this Koolkurnee, afterwards so 
celebrated as the founder of the Peishwa’s power, was Ballkjee Wishwa- 
nath Bhutt.f 

Meanwhile the two eldest sons of Aurungzebe, Sultan Mauzum and 
Azim Shah, had fought a bloody battle near Agra, in which Sultan Mauzum 
was victorious. The army from the Deccan, commanded by Azim Shah, 
engaged under great disadvantages, owing to the pertinacity of that 
headstrong prince, who, at least, accelerated discomfiture by his want 
of preparation, and by his neglect of arrangement among his troops. 
He paid the forfeit of his obstinacy with his life. There fell with him 
his two sons, together with Turbeeut Khan, Dulput Rao Boondelay, Ram 
Sing Harra, the gallant Khan Alum, and a great proportion of the officers 
experienced or distinguished in Mahratta warfare. 

Kaum Bukhsh, who was sent to Beejapoor by Aurungzebe a few days 
before his death, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and declared himself 
emperor upon the demise of his father ; his authority was at first acknow- 
ledged, but having no stability of character, he was soon deserted by 
most of his troops ^ he first endeavoured to conciliate the Mahratta Man- 
kurees, who showed some disposition to listen to his overtures, but they 
were soon disgusted with his petulance and folly. Sultan Mauzum, who 
had used his victory with moderation, and was now on his march to the 
Deccan, generously offered him the kingdoms of Hyderabad and Beeja- 
poor : but Kaum Bukhsh preferred the desperate chance of encountering 
the whole army of Hindostan, and was killed near Hyderabad, in an attack 
made upon him by his old and inveterate enemy, Zoolfikar Khan, who 
was joined on the occasion by a body of Mahrattas sent by Shao, under 
the command of Neemajee Sindia4 

The affairs of Kaum Bukhsh were considered so desperate that, after he 
had refused the offer made by Sultan Mauzum, it was conjectured that he 


* The ancestor of the present great family of Poorundhuree. 

♦ t Mahratta MSS. It is proper to mention that, among Mahratta Bramins, Bhutt 
and Grehust, in speaking of their own caste, are nearly synonymous with clerical and 
secular. Custom has introduced this distinction. Bhutt, however, in the text^ was 
merely the surname of Ballajee Wishwanath, not a religious appellation. 

I Kbafee Khan, Memoirs of Eradut Khan, original letter from Zoolfikar Khan to 
Shao. 
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intended to follow the example of his uncle, Snltan Moliumtnud Akber, 
and retire to Persia ; orders were sent to all the seaports to intercept him, 
and two lakhs of rupees, with an extension of the company’s privileges, 
were promised by Zoolfikar Khan to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras^ , if he 
would apprehend the fugitive. To this Mr. Pitt agreed, but refteied the 
present.^ 

Zoolfikar Khan, who was in the army of Azim Shah in the battle of 
Agra, after supporting his reputation as an officer, escaped from the field, 
and Sultan Mauzum, by the advice of his excellent minister, Monaim 
Khan, not only pardoned, but promoted him to high rank, conferring on 
him the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah. 
By Zoolfikar Khan’s representations, Sultan Mauzum at first lent his 
countenance to Shao’s party, which tended to increase the raja’s conse- 
quence amongst his countrymen, and would have been followed by more 
substantial advantages in a formal grant of the surdeshmookhee, but 
Monaim Khan, unused to Bramin artifice, having been visited by the 
wukeels of Tara Bye, was persuaded by them that Tara Bye’s son,- 
Sivajee, was the lawful raja of the Mahrattas. Zoolfikar Khan, impatient 
at his listening to these pretensions, betrayed an irritation which the 
minister resented ; and Sultan Mauzum, unwilling to disoblige Monaim 
Khan, and at the same time not displeased to find an excuse for deferring 
such a concession, seemed to comply with the minister’s proposal in 
favour of Sivajee, and desired that the deeds for the surdeshmookhee 
should be made out in his name ; he, however, postponed their delivery 
until the claim to the Mahratta supremacy shqpld be decided by the issue 
of the contest which was then in progress between the candidates. f 

Shao’s army was cantoned at Ghundun Wundun, in the neighbourhood 
of Satara, during the monsooo, and he neglected no preparation to enable 
him to reduce his rival. Amongst other expedients he made an unsuccess- 
ful application to Sir Nicholas Waite, the governor of Bombay, for a 
supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, and money.J At the 
opening of the fair season, after celebrating the Dussera, preparations 
were made to renew the war against Tara Bye. Panalla was invested, 
the siege pressed with vigour, and the havildar who commanded offered to 
surrender on condition of being confirmed in his station. This proposal 

A D 170Q acceded to ; and Vishalgurh was surrendered 

* * * by the agent of Pureshram Trimbuck on the same terms. 

Shao next marched towards Rangna, where Tara Bye then was ; but, 
hearing of the approach of the army, she quitted Rangna and fled to 
Jdalwan. The havildar of Rangna refused to surrender, and opposed the 
besiegers with resolution ; an assault was made and repulsed, and Shao, 
on the approach of the monsoon, abandoning the siege, retired to ICola- 
poor, where he cantoned the troops. § 

At the opening of the fair season it was intended to prosecute the war, 
but about that time an agreement was entered into with the Moghuls, 
which waved the grand question of hereditary claim, and rendered the 
reduction of Tara Bye a point of less pressing personal interest to ^ao. 
Zoolfikar Khan, who attended the court of Sultan Mauzum on his return 
to Hindostan, left Daood Khan Punee as his deputy in the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan, and obtained for him the government of Burhanpoor, in 

* Original letters from the Madras Records. This Mr. Pitt was the lather of Lord 
Chatham. 

t Khafee Khan. I Bruce’s Annals. § Mahratta MSS. 
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addition to his other appointment. Daood Khan settled, with such 
Mahratta chiefs as acknowledged Shao's authority, to allow them, with 
certain reservations, one>fourth of the revenue, but reserved the right of 
collecting and paying it through his own agents. Daood Khan’s intimacy 
with most of the M^ratta chiefs, his connection with Zoolhkar Khan, 
and the terms of friendship between the latter and Shao, not only preserv- 
ed Shao’s ascendancy, but, except in instances where independent plunder- 
ing bands occasionally appeared, procured a tolerably Correct observance 
of the terms mentioned.^ 

In the end of the year Shao returned to Satara, and married two wives, 
one of the Mohitey, and another of the Sirkay, family. His other two 
wives were still with his mother at Delhi, where one of them, the daughter 
of Sindia, shortly afterwards died. Dhunnajee Jadow, after a long illness 
caused by the breaking out of an old wound in his leg, died on his way 
from Kolapoor, on the banks of the Warna. His carcoon, Ballajee Wish- 
wanath, had accompanied him on that service, and during his sickness 
had the management of all his affairs, which created an unconquerable 
jealousy on the part of Ohunder Seyn Jadow, Dhunnajee’s son, and 
several Bramins in his service. 

The army had scarcely returned to Satara when Tara Bye, encouraged 

A D 1710 havildar at Panalla, marched towards that place, 

* ' * reinforced by the troops of Poond Sawunt, and it was 

immediately restored to her. It was now resolved, in order to give her 
party credit, and the appearance of a rising cause, to make that fort and 
the neighbouring town of Kolapoor the future residence of her court. 
Bamchundur Punt continued steadfast in the interest of her party, and 

A. D 1711 Shunkrajee Narain likewise maintained her cause. As the 

* * territory of the latter was reckoned the foundation-stone 
of the empire, from Sivajee’s having first established himself there, Shao 
determined to reduce the Suchew, instead of renewing the attack on 
Panalla. About this time he entertained the design of removing his 
capital to Ahmednugur, but as it gave offence to Zoolfikar Khan, Shao, at 
his desire, relinquished the intention. f 

An army proceeded towards Poona, and succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of Rajgurh ; but most of the Suchew’s forts being well stored with 
provisions, and garrisoned by veteran Mawulees, were reckoned impreg- 
nable. It was, therefore, with no small satisfaction that Shao heard of his 
having put a period to his existence, J — an act which, it is said, ho 
committed from remorse, in consequence of having taken a solemn oath 
to maintain the cause of Tara Bye against his lawful prince. 

Just at this time, in the month of January, Sivajee, the son of Tara 

A. D 1712 small-pox. This prince was an idiot, but 

* ' his death occasioned a considerable change at Kolapoor. 
Bamchundur Punt seized the opportunity to remove Tara Bye from the 
administration, and to place Sumbhajee, the son of Rajis Bye, the younger 
widow of Raja Bam, in her stead — a measure which had the sanction 
of Hindoo usage, and was therefore supported by common consent. Tara 

* Ehafee Kban. f Original letters from Zoolfikar Kban. 

t He performed the Jui Sumadh^ or voluntary death by water, which is not unconi-* 
mon among Hindoo devotees* It is effected by placing a wooden platform upon 
several ear&n pots with their mouths turned down, to which the planks are fastened, 
and small holes are bored in the earthen vessels ; the whole is placed on deep water, 
on some river accounted holy, and the devotee seats or ties himself on the platform, 
which gradually sinks with him. 
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Bye, and Bhowanee Bye, her son^s widow, said to have been pregnant at 
the time of her husband's death, were put into confinement, and Bam- 
chundur Punt, unfettered by Tara Bye, began to exert himself with reno- 
vated vigour. 

But Shao, whilst Daood Khan's government continued, was secured in 
the ascendancy ; he was dso surrounded by most of the experienced 
ministers, and was totally exempt from that cruelty and excess which his 
enemies gave out that he inherited, with many other vices, from his father 
Sumbhajee. The loss of Shunkrajee Narain was a severe blow to the 
cause of the opposite party, and Shao, in that temper of conciliation for 
which he is deservedly applauded, seized the advantage which the sanc- 
tion of lawful authority always bears, and immediately despatched 
clothes of investiture to Narroo Shunker, son of the late Suchew, then 
a child of two years old, at the same time confirming, as a matter of 
course, his mootaliq, or principal agent, in that situation. This measure 
immediately secured to him the services of that party, and the Suchew 
never afterwards departed from his allegiance. Shao was not equally 
successful in binding all the members of the Pritee Needhee's family to 
his interest. 

He released Pureshram Trimbuck, restored his honors by the removal 

A. D 1713 Gudadhur Prillhad, and confirmed him in his formal 

charge of Vishalgurh and its dependencies. The Pritee 
Needhee sent his eldest son, Kistnajee Bhaskur, to assume the management 
of the fort and district : but he had no sooner obtained possession, than 
he revolted, tendered his services to Sumbhajee, and was made Pritee 
Needhee'at Kolapoor. On this defection Pureshram Trimbuck was again 
thrown into confinement, and Shao, under a belief that the revolt had 
been encouraged by him, intended to have put him to death, but he was 
dissuaded from this design, which, even if just, would have made him 
odious in the country. 

In consequence of changes at the imperial court, Daood Khan was 
removed to the government of Guzerat, which dissolved the agreement 
between the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. 

Chunder Seyn Jadow, who had been appointed Senaputtee on the 
demise of his father, was sent o£E from Satara with a considerable army, 
and directed to levy the chouth, surdeshmookhee, and ghas-dana from the 
Moghul districts. He was attended on this occasion by his father's 
carcooD, Ballajee Wishwanath, who was now charged with collecting and 
appropriating a share of the revenue for the raja — a situation of control 
which, under no circumstances, was likely to be favourably viewed by the 
Senaputtee. The jealousy formerly entertained was increased tenfold, 
and on a very slight cause, arising from a dispute about a deer run down 
by one of Ballajee’s horsemen, the suppressed enmity burst out in 
attempted violence ; and Ballajee was obliged to fiee for his life, first to 
Sassoor, where the Suchew's agent in Poorundhur did not think it 
prudent to protect him, although he begged hard to be permitted to 
enter that fort. The horsemen, his pursuers, were in sight ; but the 
commander of the fort was obdurate. With a few followers, amongst 
whom were his sons Bajee Bao and Chimnajee, Ballajee Wishwanath 
attempted to cross over to Pandoogurh, a fort in the opposite valley* ; 
but Jadow's horsemen were already in his route, and seeching for mm 
in eveiy quarter. In this dangerous extremity he contrived to conceal 
himself for a few days, until two Mahrattas, the one named Peelajee Jadow^ 
and the other sumamed Dhoomal, then common siUidars in his service^ 
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collected, by their influence with their relations, a small troop of horse, 
and promised to sacrifice their lives, or carry him and his sons that night 
tO'Idie Machee® of Pandoogurh. 

Ballajee Wishwanath, as the manuscripts state, ** did not particularly 
excel in the accomplishment of sitting upon a horse, ”f but the sillidars, 
although they had a skirmish, performed their promise, and the commander 
of the fort protected him by Shao’s orders. Chunder Seyn Jadow 
peremptorily demanded his being deliveired up to him, and threatened, in 
case of refusal, to renounce his allegiance for ever. Shao was not pre- 
pared to punish this insolent demand, but he refused to give up Ballajee, 
and sent orders to Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, Sur Lushkur, then near 
Ahmednugur, to march for Satara immediately. In the meantime 
Ballajee Wishwanath was cooped up in Pandoogurh, which was surround- 
ed by the Senaputtee’s troops. Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, already jealous at 
not being made Senaputtee, and greatly incensed at Jadow’s behaviour, 
obeyed the order with all speed ; the latter, hearing of his arrival at 
Phultun, quitted Pandoogurh, and marched to Dewoor. The armies 
fought, and the troops of Jadow being defeated, he retired to Kolapoor, 
accompanied by Ghatgay Shirzee Rao. The latter was confirmed by 
Sumbhajee in his hereditary possessions at Kagul, but both went off 
to meet Cheyn Koolich Khan (Nizam-ool-Moolk), who had just been 
appointed, for the first time, to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and from 
whom Jadow received a large tract of territory in the neighbourhood of 
Palkee, 25 miles east of Beder, as a jagheer for the support of his troops. J ■ 
After the death of Sultan Mauzum§ in 1712, the distractions which pre- 
vailed by the usual contentions of the Moghul emperor’s sons, the subse- 
quent revolution effected for his grandson Ferokhsere, and the barbarous 
execution of Zoolfikar Khan, were followed by important changes in the 
government of the Deccan. Of these changes, the first to be mentioned 
was of much importance, both as it removed Daood Khan from the govern- 
ment, and as it brought a person to the temporary charge of the viceroyal- 
ty, who subsequently bore a leading part in Deccan affairs. This was the 
appointment of Cheyn Koolich Khan, the son of Ghazee-ud-deen. His 
original name was Meer Kummur-ud-deen ; the title of Cheyn Koolich 
Khan, with a munsub of 6,000 horse, was conferred on him, when a very 
young man, by Aurungzebe, under whom, in the latter years of that em- 
peror’s reign, he held the important post of soobehdar in the province of 
Beejapoor. Cheyn Koolich Khan had materially contributed to the suc- 
cess of the two Syuds, Abdoollah Khan and Hoossein Ally Khan, to whose 
bravery, skill, and exertions Ferokhsere owed his throne. || Amongst courtiers 

* Machee is a village attached to all hill-forts, commonly situated on the face 
of the hill completely under protection, and is sometimes fortified, 
t His biographer adds, and at this time required a man on each side to hold him on.’* 
t Mahratta MSS. Hudeequ-i-Alum. This Persian MS., to which T here refer for 
the first time, is a voluminous history of Nizam-ool-Moolk and his successors. It is 
a modem and respectable work, written by Mohummud Aboo Turab, and dedicated to 
Meer Alum, the well-known minister of Nizam Ally. I had two copies of this work, 
the one was lent to me by Mr. William Erskine. § Or Shah Alum I, 

li KhafeeKhan, Khuzaneh Amirah, and Muassir-ool-Oomrah. The two last Persian 
authorities are both valuable. The Khuzaneh Amirah was written in the Deccan by 
Meer Gholam Ally, a native of Bel^ram, in the province of Oude. He is celebrated 
as a poet as well as a historian ; he is the author of the Suroo Azad, and his works are 
much prized by the Mahomedans of the Deccan. The Muassir-ool-Oomrah (Biographyof 
the Moghul nobles) is much celebrated in the Deccan ; it was written by Shah Nuwaz 
Khan, or Sumsam-ud-Dowlah, with whose public character the reader of oriental 
history is already acquainted, from the works of Mr. Orme, Colonel Wilks, and others. 
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M well as states, friendship is as often the tesult of common enmity as of 
common interest ; Gheyn Koolich Khan^ who was known to have been the 
enemy of Zoolfikar Khan, was immediately appointed to succeed to the vice- 
royalty of the deceased minister, and dignified with the title of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, whilst Daood Khan was removed to the government of Guiserat.® 

. It was at this period that the disaffected Senapnttee went over toNizam- 
ool-Moolk, by whom he was well received, and rewarded in the manner 
already mentioned. He was accompanied by Ghatgay ghirzee Rao, of 
Kagul, and an officer named Rumbhajee Nimbalknr ; the latter became dis- 
tinguished in the Moghul service, and got the title of Rao Rumbha, which 
descended to his posterity. Nizam-ool-Moolk, on arriving at Aurungabad, 
seemed disposed to favour the cause of Sumbhajee, which, without 
enquiring into the private motives that may have inclined him to that 
party, was now the wisest policy the Moghuls could have adopted. 
Jadow eager for revenge, and Nizam-ool-Moolk, desirous of suppressing 
the ravages of Shao’s officers, sent an army against the Sur Lushkur, who 
retired from the Godavery to the Beema. Shao, in order to support him, 
sent forward a body of troops under Ballajee Wishwanath, whom he now 
dignified with the title of Sena Kurt, or agent in charge of the anny. 
Ballajee effected a junction with Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, who fell ^back to 
the neighbourhood of Poorundhur, where they proposed to stand an 
engagement. A battle was fought, in which the advantage claimed 
by the Mahrattas is contradicted by their subsequent retreat to Salpee 
Ghaut. A detachment of Mfiffirattas from the Moghul army, under 
Rumbhajee Nimbalkur, took possession of the Poona district, and Rufnbha- 
jee obtained a jagheer in the neighbourhood. At length an accommoda- 
tion took place, the terms of which are not ascertained, but hostilities 
ceased, and the Moghuls returned to Aurungabad. f Nizam-ool-Moolk kept 
his troops in motion during the fair season ; out after he went into 
cantonments for the rains — a plan he invariably adopted — the Mahrattas, 
acting under different leaders, resumed their depredations. 

All the deshmookhs and deshpandyas in the Moghul districts of 
Maharashtra fortified the villages where they resided, on pretence of 
defending themselves, but they frequently joined or assisted their coun- 
trymen, of whatever party, in escape, defence, or concealment. One very 
rich caravan of treasure, escorted by a large detachment under Mohummud 
Ibrahim Tebreezee, was attacked on the route from Surat to Aurungabad, 
the troops were entirely destroyed, and the property carried off.® This 
robbery was probably committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray. For many 
years that officer had subsisted his followers in Guzerat and Kattywar, 
and exacted a tribute in those provinces. He acknowledged Shao as his 
chief ; and when Daood Khan was appointed to Guzerat, he withdrew 
from the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, and established himself in the 
strong country about Naundode and Rajpeeplee, f whepce, it is likely, 
frdffi the nature of the attack, this was his first sally. 

As Nizam-ool-Moolk favoured the Kolapoor party, Sumbhajee’s influ- 
ence was increased as that of Shao was diminished. Seedojee Ghorepuray, J 
the son of Byherjee, nephew of the famous Suntajee, and youngest 
brother of the first Moorar Rao of Gooteo, was induced to declare for 
Sumbhajee, by whom he was dignified with the title of Senaputtee, and 
several of the Ghorepurays, both of Kapsee and Moodhole, joined the 


* Khaf ee Khan. t Mahratta MSS. 

X Ranoojee, the grandson of Suntajee, fell in battle. 
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Kolapoor party : but Seedojee and his ally, the Patan Kabob of Savanoor, 
were too intent on their own schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the 
Carnatic. It was about this period that Seedojee made a great acquisition 
by obtaining possession of Sondoor, a fort situated in a valley of singular 
strength, within 25 miles of Belief. 

Kishen Rao Kuttaokur, a Bramin, raised by the Moghuls,* took post in 
the country about the Mahdeo hills, and, without joining either party, 
plundered the districts on his own account. Dummajee Thorat, an officer 
long under Ramchundur Punt, strengthened a gurhee in the village of 
Hinghee or Hingungaom, near Patus, about 40 miles east of Poona, and 
levied contributions for 30 miles round. He was of the Kolapoor party, 
and acknowledged no chief except his old patron Ramchundur Punt, under 
whom he had first established himself, and -from whom he received Sopa 
and Patus as a jagheer, during the siege of Ginjee. Even in Mahratta 
estimation he was a lawless ruffian.f Oodajee Chowan, another of Ram- 
chundur *8 officers and a native of Hutnee, took the gurhee of Buttees 
Serala, and in a short time became so formidable, that Shao was glad to 
enter into a compromise, by conceding the chouth of Serala and Kurar, 
which Chowan long continued to receive as a personal allowance. There 
were several other petty depredators who declared themselves Sumbhajee’s 
adherents, but the most formidable of all was Kanhojee Angria, then in 
possession of the coast from Sawuntwaree to Bombay, who was extending 
his sway over the province of Kallianee in the Concan. 

Such was the state of anarchy which now prevailed that, without a 
sudden change of fortune, and a greater efficiency in Shao’s government, 
his authority over the Mahrattas must soon have become nugatory. 
Ballajee Wishwanath instilled some vigbur into his councils, and began to 
take a lead in public affairs. He proposed to reduce Dummajee Thorat, 
and set out for that purpose ; but he was seduced to a conference, 
treacherously seized, and thrown into confinement, together with his 
friend Abbajee Poorundhuree, his two sons Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, 
and several of their immediate retainers. 

Thorat threatened them with the torture of fastening horses’ feeding- 
bags, filled with ashes, on their mouths, and with ultimate death, unless he 
received a large ransom for their release. After enduring many indigni- 
ties, the amount of their ransom was at last agreed upon and paid by 
Shao, who now applied to the Suchew to stop the progress of Thorat. 
The Suchew accordingly prepared to attack him ; but nis troops were 
defeated, and both the Suchew and his mootaliq were taken and thrown 
Into confinement at Hingungaom.:^ 

At the same time that the Punt Suchew undertook this service, two ex- 
peditions were prepared at Satara — ^the one, under the Pei8hwa,Byhroo Punt 
Pingley, went to protect the Concan and repel Angria ; and the other, 
commanded by Ballajee Wishwanath, was ordered to suppress Kishen Rao 

* The same whose letter is given in a note, chap. xi. 

t An anecdote of this freebooter is related by his countrymen with much horror. 
It is necessary to premise that one of the most sacred of oaths amongst Mahrattas is 
taken by holding the leaves of the tree called Bel, conjoined with turmeric, which, in 
the Mahratta language, is known by the name of Barter, Thorat was accused of 
^ving forfeited his oath, and treacherously seized Ballajee Wishwanath, after swear- 
ing on the Bel-Bandar. ** And what of that?” said Thorat — “ don’t I eat Bandar daily, 
and what is Bel but the leaves of a tree ?” 

X Naroo Shunker, the Punt Suchew, was then a child ; but amongst Hindoos, the 
guardian generally considers the presence of his ward necessary on occasions of 
importance. 
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Euttaokur. This Bramin had become so bold and confident, that he 
marched to Ound to meet Shao’s troops, but he was totally defeated, 
principally by the bravery of Sreeput Rao, the second son of Pureshram 
Trimbuck, the Pritee Needhee, who had urged his son to perform some 
action which might wipe away the misconduct of his elder brother, and 
procure his father’s release. Shao, accordingly, once more restored the 
Pritee Needhee to his liberty and rank. Kishen Rao, after perfect sub- 
mission, was pardoned, and received the village of Kuttao in enam, a 
part of which is still enjoyed by his posterity. 

This success was of considerable importance, but a like good fortune 
did not attend the Peishwa’s expedition. Byhroo Punt was defeated and 
made prisoner by Angria. The fort of Logurh was taken ; Rajmachee 
surrendered ; and it was reported that Angria was about to march for 
Satara. All the force that could be spared was collected to oppose him, 
under Ballajee Wishwanath, who undertook the command, with hopes 
of being enabled, from his former connection with Angria, to effect an 
accommodation more desirable than any that might result from a protract- 
ed contest with a powerful neighbour. Ballajee knew Angria to be a 
leader of considerable ability as well as enterprize, and that his resources 
were not bounded by the extent of the districts in his possession, but 
were chiefly obtained by daring and extensive piracies. Ballajee was 
successful in his endeavours ; and Angria, on condition of receiving 10 
forts,^ and 16 fortified places of less strength, + with their dependent 
villages, on being confirmed in command of the fleet and his title of 
Surkheil, agreed to renounce Sumbhajee, to release the Peishwa, to 
restore all his conquests, except Rajmachee, and to maintain the cause 
of Shao. 

By this agreement the Seedee found himself deprived of some places 
of which he had enjoyed the revenue for 20 years. The consequence was 
an immediate rupture between that chief and Angria, in which Ballajee 
Wishwanath, co-operating against the Seedee, invaded his territory, and 
soon compelled him to submit. 

Ballajee having performed this service in a manner so entirely to Shao’s 

A D 1714 wishes, was received, on his return to Satara, with the 
greatest distinction ; and, in consequence of the failure of 
Byhroo Punt Pingley, that minister was removed from the dignity of 
Mookh Purdhan, and Ballajee Wishwanath was appointed Peishwa in 
his stead. His friend Abbajee Poorundhuree was confirmed as his 
mootaliq, and Ramajee Punt BhanooJ as his Furnuwees. 

Manajee Moray, after the desertion of Chunder Seyn Jadow, had 
received clothes of investiture as Senaputtee, but had not performed the 
services that were expected of him ; he was now ordered, with Hybut Rao 
Nimbalkur, to accompany Ballajee into the Poona district, for the purpose 
of reducing Duminajee Thorat. As Ballajee was apprehensive that the 
Suchew, who was still a prisoner in Hingungaom, might be killed if the 


* These were — 1, the island of Kenery (Kundeyree) ; 2, Kolabah; 3, Sevemdroog; 
4, Viziadroog ; 6, Jyegurh ; 6, Deodroog; 7, Kunnikdroog; 8, Futihgurh; 9, OocMt- 
gurh ; and 10, Yeswuntdroog. 

1 1, Byroogurh ; 2, Kotla ; 3, Vickutgurh ; 4, Manikgurh ; 6, Mirggurh ; 6, Sagnr- 
gurh; 7, Kussalgurh; 8, Palgurh and Eamdroog ; 9, Gurhee Karaputtun; 10, 
Ramdroog; 11, Rajapoor; 12, Amber; 13, Sataolee ; 14, Kamtey ; 16, Sreewurdun; 
and 16, Munrunjun. — (Copy of original papers.) 

]: Ancestor of the selebrated Nana Farnuwees. 
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S lace were attacked, he was prevailed upon by Yessoo Bye, the Punt 
uchew’s mother, to endeavour to obtain his release before hostilities 
cohunenced. This was accordingly efEected, and Yessoo Bye, in gratitude 
to the Peishwa for saving her son, made over to him the Suchew’s 
rights in the Poona district, and gave him up the fort of Poorundhur, 
as a place of refuge for his family, then residing in Sassoor. On the 
same pretence Ballajec obtained a grant of it from Shao, by which conces- 
sion that prince forged the first link in the chain which afterwards 
fettered his own power, and reduced his successors to empty pageants of 
Bramin policy. 

The force assembled in the Poona district was too powerful for Thorat. 
He was soon forced into the gurhee of Hingungaom, which was breachedi 
and stormed. Dummajee Thorat was made prisoner, and the gurhee was 
destroyed. 

The Sur Luslikur returned to the Godavery, after quarrelling with the 
A D 1715 appointing him Senaputteo, and they were 

' * * never reconciled. The Peishwa induced the Moghul 

agent,^ in charge of the Poona district, to make over the superior autho- 
rity to him, on promising that Rumbhajee Nimbalkiir’s jagheer should bo 
respected. He immediately suppressed a banditti which infested it ; 
gave his attention to restoring order in the villages ; discontinued all 
fanning of revenue ; and encouraged cultivation, by the usual means of 
very low and gradually increasing assessments. f 

The affairs of the Mahrattas began to wear a more favourable aspect in 
all quarters ; but after the confusion, weakness, and total anarchy which 
have just been described, the rapid expansion of their power from about 
this period, under the authority of Shao, is on any view very remarkable, 
and at first, until the cause be investigated, might seem quite incredible. 
The circumstances, however, which preserved that prince’s ascendancy will 
be satisfactorily explained ; and, as to the domestic confusion among tho 
Mahrattas, it may be considered tho reaction of their predatory ^ power ; 
their present state was like a flood with its channel completely obkructod, 
which rises on its natural barriers, till, surmounting or bursting through 
them, it inundates the plains. 

The influence of Ballajee Wishwanath continued to increase, and no 
affair of importance was undertaken without his advice. A conciliatory 
policy was agreeable to Shao, and dictated all Ballajee’s measures. Tho 
system of Sivajoo was the groundwork of their arrangements ; but, sinco 
the time of Siimbhajee, the necessity of preserving the raja’s supremacy, 
by profusely issuing deeds, confirming to the successful Mahratta leader 
the possession of all the territory in which ho could establish himself, was 
ruinous both to their union and resources as a nation. The nature, how- 
ever, of the tribute which Sivajee’s genius had instituted, suggested a 
remedy for the endless divisibility which every additional acquisition of 
territory was likely to create. The expedient adopted, which must have 
been long contemplated, will be shown in its proper place ; and although it 
but temporarily insured its end, is the most ingenious, as well as the deepest, 
scheme of Bramin policy which is to bo found unconnected with their 
religious system. The ministry, as far as practicable, was composed of 
the old retainers, and the situations of those who adhered to the Kolapoor 
party were conferred on their near relations. 

* He was a Mahratta, named Baiee Kuddum, 
f Mahratta MSS. 
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The following is a list of the ministry at this period : — 

Fritee Needhee— Pureshram Trimbuck. 

The Eight Purdhans, 

1. Peishwa.) or Mookh Purdhan — Ball^ee Wishwanath, 

2. ^ Amat — Amba Kao Bapoo Kao Hunwuntay. 

8. Suchew — Naroo Shunker. 

4 . Montree — Naroo Kam Shenwce. 

5. Sonaputtee— Maun Sing Moray. 

6. Somunt — Anund Kao. 

7. Nyadeish — Honajee Anunt. 

8. Pundit Kao — ^Moodghul Bhutt Oopadbeea. 

Pursojee Bhonslay and Hybut Kao Nimbalkur both died about this 
time. The son of the former, Kanhojee Bhonslay, was confirmed by Shao 
in all his father’s possessions, and succeeded to his title of Sena Sahib 
Soobeh ; but the rank of Sur Lushkur was conferred on Dowulshee Som- 
woushee, together with all the rights and honors of the situation. 
The son of Hybut Kao, whose succession was set aside, quitted Shao’s 
standard, joined Chundcr Seyn Jadow, and afterwards received Barsec 
and other districts as a jagheer from Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

^ao was not destitute of ordinary ability ; he was naturally generous, 
libera] to all religious establishments, observant of forms enjoined by the 
Hindoo faith, and particularly charitable to Bramins. The Ghaut-Mahta 
and the rugged Concan were his birthright, but, unused to climb Ghauts, 
or wander and live in the wilds of the mountain-forest, like his hardy 
grandfather, Shao’s childhood was spent within the enclosure of the 
imperial seraglio, and it is not sui [>rising that, seduced by the pomp and 
luxury of which he partook, his habits should have continued those of 
a Mahomedan. Ho occasionally showed all the violence of the Mahratta 
character,^ and for the time anger overcame his indolence ; but in general 
he was satisfied with the respect and homage paid to his person, and the 
professions of obedience invariably shown by the ministers to his com- 
mands ; he was pleased at being freed from the drudgery of business, and 
in following his favorite amusements of hawking, hunting, and fishing ; 
ho did not foresee that he was delegating a power which might supersede 
his own. As legitimate head of tlie Mahrattas, the importance of that 
nation was increased by the manner in which he was courted by tho 
Moghuls ; and the dignities and rights conferred upon him, in consequence 
of his situation, gave an influence and res}>ect to the name of Shao, which, 
under other circumstances, he could never have attained. Both the sous 
of Sivajee followed the example of their father, from the period when 
ho mounted the throne, and always declared their independence ; but Shao 
acknowledged himself a vassal of the throne of Delhi, and whilst styling 
himself king of the Hindoos, he affected, in his transactions with the 
Moghuls, to consider himself merely as a zumeendar, or head deshmookh 
of the empire. 

The Emperor Ferokhsere, soon after his accession, upon the cessation 
of hostilities at the Salpee Ghaut, appointed Shao to the rank of 10,000 
horse ;’f and for 17 months, or during the first government of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, the policy and vigour of that viceroy had greatly tended to control 
the Mahrattas. 

♦ In comparison with the Bramins, the Mahrattas are extremely violent, which 
forms a striking contrast with the inflexible placidncss which the former can 
command. 

t Original Ic^^-cr horn Felokhscrc to Shao. 
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Ferokbsere, at a very early period, began to entertain a jealousy of the 
Syuds, to whom he owed his elevation, and mutual distrust soon followed. 
He consented to appoint the younger Syud, Hoossein Ally Khan, to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, in hopes that, by separating the brothers, he 
should weaken their power and compass their destruction. In applying 
for this appointment, Hoossein Ally Khan intended to follow the example 
of Zoolfikar Khan, and govern by deputy ; but, relying on the emperor’s 
assurances, he was prevailed upon to depart for the Deccan, openly declar- 
ing, however, that if anything should be meditated against his brother, 
he would be in the capital in 20 days. Ferokhsere, under whose authori- 
ty Daood Khan was removed to Guzerat, now despatched secret instructions 
to that officer to oppose the new viceroy, promising that, if successful, he 
should be appointed to the six Soobehs of the Deccan in his stead. Daood 
Khan, from his known influence with the Mahrattas, and other circum- 
stances, was considered a person peculiarly fit for this commission, which, 
at the command of the emperor, he readily undertook. The only Mahrat- 
ta, however, that had come forward, or had tiipe to join him, was Neema- 
jee Sindia, who, content with a jagheer he received from Zoolfikar 
Khan, in the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, attached himself, during the 
dissensions of his countrymen, to the Moghul viceroy for the time being. 

A D 1716 present occasion, in observance of the same tem- 

porizing rule, when Hoossein Ally Khan and Daood Khan 
came to a battle, Neemajee Sindia gallopped about at a distance, awaiting 
the result, and seeing victory declare in favour of Hoossein Ally, after the 
death of Daood Khan, the Mahratta congratulated the victor, and joined 
his standard.^ 

Ferokhsere, disappointed in his treacherous scheme, but still intent on 
the destruction of the brothers, with the greatest professions of cordiality, 
secretly encouraged resistance to the viceroy’s authority, both amongst 
the servants of his government and the Mahrattas — a base and silly policy 
which, in the end, could hardly fail to meet with its deserts. 

The first expedition, directed by Hoossein Ally Khan against the 
Mahrattas, was for the purpose of opening the communication between 
Surat and Burhanpoor, and suppressing the depredations of Khundee Rao 
Dhabaray, who had established a line of posts along that route, and 
exacted one-fourth of the effects of all travellers who did not purchase his 
passport. Eight thousand men were sent off, under Zoolfikar Beg, to 
destroy this freebooter ; but Dhabaray, hearing of their march, threw him- 
self in the way, suffered himself to bo pursued in the usual manner, until 
the Moghuls were broken, when, wheeling round, the experienced Mahratta 
completely defeated them, killed the commander, and plundered his troops 
even of their clothes. f 

Maokoob Sing, the dewan of Hoossein Ally Khan, set out, accompanied 
by Chunder Scyn Jadow, to avenge this 'disgraceful defeat. Khundee 
Rao effected a junction with the troops of the Sur Lushkur, and gave the 
Moghuls battle near Ahmednugur. A severe conflict took place, in which 
both parties claim the advantage, but the Moghuls returned to Aurunga- 
bad.J Khundee Rao Dhabaray, who had been long absent from court, 
went to Satara after these successes, paid his respects to Shao, and was 

* Khafee Khan. 

t Khafee Khan, Muassir-ool-Oomrah, and Mahratta MSS. 

t Mahratta MSS., and Khafee Khan. I have hero rather followed the Mahratta 
than the Moghul account, because subsequent events corroborate the (ormer. 
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raised to the rank of Senaputtee of the empire^ Manajee Moray having 
been removed for inability and misconduct.* 

The Mahratta officers, encouraged by their success, and by the secret 
overtures of Ferokhsere, now extended their encroachments ; and, in 
addition to the chouth, which they had agreed to receive from Daood 
Khan in lieu of all claims, they everywhere levied the surdeshmookhee. 

It was under these circumstances that Hoossein Ally Khan, distracted 
by Mahratta depredations on one side, and court intrigues on the other, 
had recourse to negotiations with Shao.f Shunkrajee Mulhar, originally 
a carcoon under Sivajee, and appointed Suchew by Kaja Ram, at Ginjee, 
retired, as has been mentioned, during the siege of that place, to Benares. 
Having become tired of a life so little in unison with his fonner habits, 
he engaged, although then a very old man, in the service of Hoossein 
Ally Khan when appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the confidence 
of his master, and at an early period entered into a correspondence with 
his old friends at Satara. He represented to the viceroy that, if the 
Mahratta claims were recognised, they would have an interest in the 
prosperity of the country ; that this was the only way to restore tranquil- 
lity, and a certain means to obtain powerful allies, by whose aid he might 
rest secure from present intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed 
hostility of the emperor. 

In these opinions he was supported by Mohummud Anwar Khan, the 
governor of Burhanpoor, a person high in the confidence of Hoossein 
Ally Khan. Shunkrajee Mulhar was therefore despatched to Satara, for 
the purpose of eifecting an arrangement and alliance between the 
Moghuls and his countrymen. 

This mission laid open a grand prospect to the aspiring mind of Balla- 
jee Wishwanath. Besides the chouth and surdeshmookhee of the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan, including the Beejapoor and Hyderabad Carnatic, 
with the tributary states of Mysore, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, Shao 
demanded the whole of the territory in Maharashtra which had belonged to 
Sivajee, with the exception of his possessions in Candeish ; but in lieu of 
which, territory adjoining the old districts, as far east as Punderpoor, was 
to be substituted. The fort of Sewneree was required to be given up, and 
the fort of Trimbuck restored. The old districts in the Carnatic were also 
demanded, and a confirmation of some conquests lately made by Kanhojee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, in Gondwaneh and Berar ; and, lastly, 
the mother and family of Shao were to be sent from Delhi as soon as 
practicable. 

On these conditions Shao promised to pay to the imperial treasury, — for 
the old territory, a peshkush, or tribute, of ten lakhs of rupees : for the sur- 
dcshraookhee, or ten per cent, of the whole revenue, he bound himself to 
protect the country, to suppress every species of depredation, to bring 
thieves to punishment, or restore the amount stolen, and to pay the usual 
fee of 651 per cent, on the annual income, for the hereditary right 
of surdeshmookh : for the grant of the chouth he agreed to maintain a 
body of 15,000 horse in the emperor’s service, to be placed at the disposal 
of the soobehdars, foujdars, and officers in the different districts ; but 
upon the grant of the chouth no fee was to be paid. The Carnatic, and 
the soobehs of Beejapoor and Hyderabad, which were then overrun by 
the partizans of Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor, Sliao promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained by the inha- 


* Mahratta MSS. 


t Khafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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bitants of those provinces from *th6 date of the final settlement of 
the treaty. 

Shunkrajoe Mulhar had already snfiiciently proved his desire to for- 

A D 1717 interests of his countrymen, and Shao appointed 

. . 1 / 1 /. conclude the terms, which, according to the above 

proposals, were, with some exceptions, conceded by Hoossein Ally 
Khan.® 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were to be 
recovered at some season of leisure, or in any manner which Shao might 
think fit ; in the meantime a body of 10,000 horse were sent to join the 
viceroy. Simtajee and Pursojee Bhonslay, relations of the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, Oodajee Powar, Wiswas Rao, and several other commanders, 
were detached in charge of the Mahratta troops for this duty. Agents 
were at the same time sent to inquire into the state of the districts, and 
collect the extensive shares of revenue now assigned to them, whilst the 
Bramin ministers were devising a system for realizing their intricate 
claims, which it was by no means their object or their interest to 
simplify. 

The emperor, however, refused to ratify the treaty which had been 

A D 1718 exchanged ; and an unworthy favorite having given him 
great encouragement in his intrigues for the destruction 
of the Syuds, he became less guarded in his measures, and an open 
rupture seemed inevitable. Hoossein Ally Khan, therefore, prepared to 
march for the capital, and solicited aid from Shao.f Such an opportunity 
was not neglected. Ballajee Wishwanath and Khundee Rao Dhabaray 
proceeded to join the viceroy with a large body of troops, for which ho 
agreed to pay them a certain sum daily, from the date of their crossing 
the Nerbuddah until their return ; and Hoossein Ally Khan further 
promised that the treaty should be ratified, and the family of Shao 
released and delivered to his officers. J Ballajee Wishwanath was 
instructed by Shao, on his departure, to endeavour, if possible, to obtain 
the cession of the forts of Doulutabad and Chandah, and an authority for 
levying the tribute, which had been for some time imposed by the 
Mahrattas, in Guzerat and Mai wa. The plea on which these extraordinary 
pretensions to tribute were made was, that the chiefs who had already 
levied contributions in those provinces would break in and plunder, unless 
Shao could receive such an authority as must oblige the chiefs in question 
to look to him only for, what they termed, their established contributions, 
and that he would, under these circumstances, be responsible for the 
protection and improvement of the territories. 

The combined army marched to Delhi, where the wretched Ferokh- 
sere, as irresolute in his actions as ho was bold in his intrigues, could not 
be prevailed upon to act any consistent part : he was alike submissive 
and deceitful ; the friends, who would have acted for him, were suffered 
to be removed ; and, finally, after some tumult, he was confined by the 
Syuds, and subsequently put to death. Two })rinces of the royal house- 
hold succeeded each other on the throne, and died within seven months. 

# 

* Mahratta MSS. Copy of an original memorandum, and several original papers. 
Khafee Khan also partially confirms this account. 

t The Moghul historians mention that the viceroy pretended to receive from Shao 
a son of Sultan Mohummud Akber, then residing at the Mahratta court. The 
Mahrattas do not record this circumstance ; but, although very possible, as it was 
attended by no result, I have rc3ccted it. 

t Khafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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Eosbun Ikhtiar, the son of Jehandur Shah, and grandson of Sultan 

A- D 1719 Mauzum, was then raised to the imperial dignity by the 
* * * * § title of Mohummud Shah ; but the two Syuds, by whom all 

these changes were effected, conducted the affairs of the empire with ab- 
solute sway, and with the usual watchful jealousy of usurpers. They held 
the reins with a strong hand, but they were naturally desirous of retaining 
the services of such nobles of experience and ability as were not supposed 
hostile to their party. Of this number was Nizam-ool-Moolk, but that of- 
ficer was secretly inimical to their power : he had been removed from his 
government in the Deccan to make room for Hoossein Ally Khan, and ap- 
pointed to Mooradabad, where hfe had distinguished himself by his activity 
in reducing to order some rebellious zmneendars of the province, who had 
sheltered themselves in the Sewalik mountains. He was recalled to court 
by the emperor, and remained at Delhi for some time unemployed, but was 
at last despatched as governor of the province of Malwa, at the recom- 
mendation of the elder Syud. Although daring and ambitious, he inherit- 
ed the temporizing policy of his father, and he was induced, on the con- 
finement of Ferokhsere, to profess his allegiance to the pageant emperor 
whom the Syuds had set up. He continued in his government of Malwa ; 
but observing the troubles and disorders likely to arise, he waited in ex- 
pectation of some favorable opportunity to aggrandize himself, during the 
revolutionary period of which he foresaw the approach. 

Ballajce Wishwanath and his Mahrattas remained at Delhi until the 

A D 1720 accession of Mohummud Shah ; and during the tumult 
‘ * ‘ which preceded the confinement of Feroklisere, Suntajee 

Bhonslay and 1,500 of his men were killed by the populace in the streets 
of Delhi.** The army was paid by the Syuds, according to the agreement, 
and Shao’s mother and family given over to Ballajee Wishwanath. Both 
the Peishwa and Senaputtee being anxious to return to the Deccan, 
they were permitted to depart ; and, according to the treaty with Hoos- 
sein Ally Khan, they received three imperial grantsf for the chouth, 
surdeshmookhee, and swuraje. The chouth, J or one-fourth of the whole 
revenue of the six Soobehs of the Deccan, including the Hyderabad and 
Beejapoor Carnatic, and the tributary states of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
and Mysore ; the surdeshmookhee,§ or ten per cent, over and above 

* Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mahratta MSS. In the latter, the manner of his death 
is differently related ; but here the former is the preferable authority. He is said 
to have been the natural son of Pursojeie Bhonslay. The Seyr-ul-Mutuakhcrecn is a 
well-known Persian work, which was translated into English by a renegado French- 
man, named Mustapha. His manuscript translation is m the library at the India 
House. 

t The original grants are in possession of the raja of Satara : they are in the name 
of Mohummud Shah, dated in the first year of his reign, A. H. 1131 (A.D. 1719). The 
Emperor Mohummud Shah was not, in fact, placed on the throne till 1720 ; but 
during the months that intervened between his elevation and the dethronement of 
Ferolmsere, two princes had filled the throne, whose names were expunged from the 
records. 

f The deed for the chouth is dated 22nd Rubbee-ool-Akhir, A. H. 1131, and grants 
to Shao the fourth of the whole revenue of the six Soobehs of the Deccan, simply on 
condition that he shall maintain 15,000 horse, for the purpose of assisting the military 
governors in preserving order and tranquillity in the country. 

§ The surdeshmookhee grant is dated 4th Jummadee-ool-Uwul, or twelve days after 
that of the chouth. It does not specify in the body of the deed that* it is granted as 
a hereditary right ,* but the customary fee on such occasions is stated on the back 

of the instrument, as will be seen in the accompanying extract, which also shows the 
estimated revenue of the six Soobehs of the Deccan, as restored by the Moghuls. 
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the chonth ; and the swuraje,® IfteraJly meaning cm own sovereignty^ or 
the districts possessed by Sivajee at the time of his death, which were 
panted to Shao, excepting the detached possessions in Candeish, the 
fort of Trimbuck, with the adjoining district, and the conquests south of 
the Wutdah and Toongbuddra rivers, which were not ceded. In lieu of 
such of these claims as lay to the north of the Beema, districts beyond the 
line of forts from Tattora to Muchindergurh, as far east as Punderpoor, 
were wholly ceded to Shao, and also those districts which Aurungzebe 
had promised to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor’s camp. 
The country watered by the Yairla, Maun^ and Neera, celebrated for good 
horses and hardy soldiers, and the residence of some of the most ancient 
families in Maharashtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged 
the descendant of Sivajee, were by this cession placed under his 
authority. 

The Mahrattas pretend that the conquests in Berar by Pursojee and 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, and their right to tribute in Guzerat and Malwa, were 
confirmed at the same time ; but although some very indefinite verbal 
promise may have been given, and Ballajee Wishwanath left a wukeel, 
named Deo Rao Hingunee, for the purpose, as is alleged, of receiving the 
sunnuds, yet subsequent events prove the falsity of the assertion. No 
such confirmation appears in the imperial deeds ; the usual fees levied on 
an hereditary assignment are specified on the back of the grant for the 
surdeshmookhce, but nf)ne of the three were given as perpetual alienations. 

When Ballajee Wishwanath departed for Delhi, ho left his dewan, 
Abbajee Poorundhuree, as his mootaliq, or deputy, in charge of his seal of 
oflBce, and the duties of Peishwa continued to be carried on at the Mahratta 
court in Ballajee’s name. On his return to Satara with the imperial deeds, 
the scheme for collecting and distributing the revenues, which all admit 
to have been projected by Ballajee, was examined, and the system before 


The fee bo calculated was commuted to 1,17,19,390 rupees, in consequence of the 
depopulated state of the districts. 

Rs. A. p. 


Soobeh Aurungabad 

Ditto Berar 

Ditto Beder 

Ditto Beejapoor . 
Ditto Hyderabad . 
Ditto Candeish .... 


1,23,76,042 11 8 
1,15,23,508 14 3 
74,91,879 12 3 
7,85,08,560 14 1 
6,48,67,483 0 0 
57,49,819 0 3 


Rupees 18,05,17,294 6 1 

The surdeshmookhce estimated in rupees at 1,80,51,730 0 0 

Peshkush, or established fee on hereditary rights confer- 
red, 651 per cent 11,75,16,762 0 0 

The immediate payment on delivering the deed, one- 

fourth, or 2,93,79,190 8 0 

The remainder, payable by instalments 8,81,37,571 8 0 

♦ The following is a list of tfie 16 districts included in the grant of the swuraje 

1, Poona ; 2, Sopa, including Barramuttee; 3, Indapoor; 4, Waee;5, the Mawuls ; 
6, Satara; 7, Kurar; 8, Kuttao ; 9, Maun; 10, Phultun ; 11, Mulkapoor ; 12, Tarla; 
13, Panalla; 14, Azerah ; 15, Joonere ; and 16, Kolapoor. The pergunnas north of 
the Toongbuddr^ including Kopaul, Gudduck, Hullyal, and all the forts which were 
captured by Sivajee. The Concan consisting of — 1, Ramnugur, including — 1, Gundavee ; 

2, Jowur; 3, Choule ; 4, Beemgurh ; 5, Beemree; 6, Kallianee; 7, Rajpooree; 8, 
Dabul ; 9, Jowlee; 10, Rajapoor ; 11, Ponda; 12, Akola; and 13, Koodal. 

The above contain all that is useful from these deeds : to give a full translation is 
quite unnecessary, espsfially as, to the generality of readers, the substance will prove 
more intelligible. 
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alluded to, which had already been partially introduced, was now generally 
promulgated. A brief analysis of their plans for collecting and appro- 
priating the revenues will afford more insight into the character of the 
people, and the nature of Bramin power, than the subject promises. Itf 
furnishes not only some explanation of the mode adopted for preserving a 
common interest among the Mahrattas, and affording pretexts for encroach- 
ing on the Moghuls, but it exposes the laboured artifice by which the illi-, 
terate Mahratta chief becomes wholly dependent on his Bramin p-coountant. 

The surdeshmookhee, or ton per cent, on the revenues of the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan, was first set aside, and termed by the ministers the raja's 
a gratifying sound to the ears of a Mahratta, whether prince or peasant. 

The imposition of the surdeshmookhee, of course, reduced, in a propor- 
tionate degree, the actual collections from a country, the resources of 
which were already drained to the utmost; but the nominal revenue 
continued the same. To have collected even one-fourth of the standard 
assessment would probably, at this period, have been impossible ; but the 
Mahrattas, in all situations, endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their chouth, 
at least 25 per cent, of the real balance. But, although they seldom could 
collect it, they always stated the chouth as duo upon the tunkha, or 
standard assessment ; because, even should a day of retribution arrive, 
no claim of peshkush could be made by the Moghuls on that head, as 
none was specified on the deed. 

In regard to the surdeshmookhee, it suited both their foreign and domes- 
tic policy to keep that claim undefined ; but one system in practice, that 
of exacting as much as they caiil<i was as simple as it was invariable. 

Of the 75 per cent, which remained to the Moghuls, one-third, or 25 
per cent., was received, according to established usage, by the foujdar, 
and the balance was collected sometimes for the imperial exchequer, but 
generally on account of some jagheerdar, to whom, as I have already 
mentioned in a former chapter, the Moghul conquests in the Deccan were 
assigned for the support of troops. This general mode of appropriating 
the revenue accounts for the seizures, resumptions, and cessions of terri- 
tory, under the name of jagheer, which was taken, re-taken, and 
interchanged, during the later wars in the Deccan, between the Nizam 
and the Peishwa. It likewise explains the practice which prevailed in 
many villages, even up to the period of the late conquests in Maharashtra 
by the British government, of bringing 50 per cent, of the net revenue to 
account under the head of jagheer, for which the koolkurnees, in less than 
a century, could assign no reason except the custom of their forefathers. 

The swurajo, applied in the first instance to that part of the territory 
north of the Toongbuddra possessed by Sivajee at his death, was, upon 
the return of Ballajee Wishwanath, extended in its signification to the 
whole of the Mahratta claims, exclusive of the surdeshmookhee. Of 
these claims, one-fourth, or 25 per cent., was appropriated to the head of 
the state, in addition to the surdeshmookhee ; and this fourth was known 
by the name of the raja's hahtee the balance was termed mokas8a.f 

* This was to distinguish it from other Babtee, or items of revenue. Thus they 
say, Surdeshmookhee Babtee, Mokassa Babtee, or items of revenue under these heads 
respectively. 

t This word was no doubt adopted from the old name of the Beejapoor revenue 
officer. The Mahrattas are not very choice in their etymology, and appear to have 
been particularly arbitrary in fixing their revenue nomenclature. Nargonnda, for 
instance, which is a corruption of &e common Carnatic name for head Batell (Sur 
Patell, in Maharashtra), was applied to express 8 per cent, upon their whole revenue, 

• ' 26 ' ' ” 
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Upon the mokassa there were two shares left at the disposal of 
the raja— the one was Sahotra, or six per cent., and ^e other Nar- 
gounda, or three per cent., both calculated on the whole swuraje. The 
' Dalance of the mokassa was 66 per cent, of the whole of the Mahratta 
claims, exclusive of the surdeshmookhee. 

The Sahotra was bestowed by Shao on the Punt Sucbew, as an heredi- 
tary assignment ; but it was only collected by the Suchew’s own agents 
within the territory wholly possessed by the Mahrattas : separate collec- 
tors were sent by the raja to realize it in distant districts. The Nar- 
gounda was granted to different persons, at the raja's pleasure. 

The Purdhans, independent of salaries from the treasury, had many 
enam villages conferred upon them. Ballajee Wishwanath received 
several districts adjoining Poona in personal jagheer, including the fort 
of Logurh. The Pritee Needhee, the Peishwa, and the Punt Suchew were 
charged with the collection of the Babtee on the raja’s account. Thus 
there were distinct agents for realizing the babtee and surdeshmookhee, for 
the Sahotra of the Punt Suchew, for the Nargounda of the assignee to whom 
it belonged, and for mokassa to different officers for maintaining troops. 

The mokassa was distributed amongst a great number of chiefs, as 
military jagheer, burdened, according to circumstances, with dues to the 
head of the state, both money and of troops. , The districts of old 
Mahratta jagheerdars were exempted from the chouth, but they generally 
were liable to the payment of surdeshmookhee, besides furnishing their 
quota of horse. Such jagheers, in a grant of mokassa for a large tract, 
were always stated as deductions, and long before districts were con- 
quered, former grants and assignments of their revenue were distri- 
buted. Numberless personal jagheers and enams of lands and of whole 
villages were alienated by Shao: the former commonly required the 
performance of some service, but the latter were entirely freehold. The 
raja’s authority was considered necessary to collect the revenues thus 
conceded ; but authority, for which they were constantly petitioning, 
was a mere mockery. The Bramins soon proved, at least to their own 
satisfaction, that the raja’s sunnud was sufficient for levying tribute in 
districts not specified in the imperial deeds. A district once overrun was 
said to be under tribute from usage, whilst the others were plundered 
hy virtue of letters patent. 

There were particular quarters of the country assigned to the principal 
officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as follow : 
The Peishwa and Senaputtee, charged with the command of a great 
proportion of the raja’s personal troops, were ordered to direct their 
attention to the general protection and defence of the territory. The 
former had authority to levy the government dues in Candeish, and part 
of the Bala Ghaut ; the latter was vested with similar authority in Bug- 
lana, and a right to realize the dues established by usage from Guzerat. 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had charge of Berar Payeen 
Ghaut, and was privileged to make conquests and exact tribute from 

exclusive of the surdeshmookhee. The office of Nargounda, or Nargaora, was com- 
mon under the Beejapoor government, in the districts south of the Kistna. Nar in the 
Carnatic is (1 believe) applied, like tuiuf in Maharashtra, as a name for a smaller 
division of a district, and Ghiora is synonymous with Patell. When Shao got 
possession of Panalla, he bestowed the hereditary right of Nargaora on his Chitnees, 
which, for some reason unexplained, had been forfeited by a Mi^ratta named Nagojee 
Bhaskurto the Beejapoor government In this case, the Narmora wutun, having 
been granted in the Arabic year, 1110 (A.D. 1709-10), before the plan of revenue distri- 
bation was thought of, it was simply an hereditary right, as head Patell of the turof t 
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Oondwaneh to tbe eastward. The Bur Lnshkar had Gongthiiree, indnd- 
ing part of Aurungabad ; Fuiih Simg Bhonslay was appointed to the 
, Carnatic ; whilst the general charge of the old territoiy from the Neera to 
the Wama, and the collections from Hyderabad and Beder, were l®Et to 
the Pritee Needhee and the immediate agents of the raja. The Chitnees 
had particular charge of several districts in the Concan. The Flint 
Suchew enjoyed the revenue of the whole Sahotra, besides Ids old posses*- 
sions in jagheer. The agents for collecting the raja’s zumeendaree dues 
were styled Naib Surdeehmookh. 

Kanhojee Angria, retaining his districts in the Concan, levied his 
chouth, as he termed it, by continuing to plunder tbe ships of all nations 
that appeared on the coast. For a time Angria refrained from molesting 
the English ; but in consequence of his taking the ship Success, imder 
British colours, war was renewed in 1717, and the settlement of Bombay 
was endangered by his intrigues with a Bramin, known by the name of 
Kama Kamatty,^ who was employed in a confidential manner, and in 
command of the sepoys, by the governor, Mr. Charles Boone. On the 
accession of Mr. Phipps as president in council, the war was vigorously 
prosecuted ; but Kanhojee Angria continued to deride the efforts j 

* Probably Komptee. There is a class of'Gamatic Bramins so named ; but Kamat- 
ties are of the labouring class, and much employed in Bombay as palanquin-bearers. 

t The following letter to the Bombay government is a curious specimen of his cor- 
respondence. It was received at Bombi^f, in November 1720, after an attempt on 
Viziadroog (or Gheriah), by an expedition under Mr. Walter Brown. I have given 
the letter nearly as it appears on the records, but have taken a few liberties with the 
translator’s orthography : — 

Translation qf Kanhojee Angria' s Letter to the Honourable the President, 

** I received your Excellency’s letter, and have understood all your Excellency writes 
me. ^ That the differences that continue even until now are through my means ; that the 
desire of possessing what is another’s is a thing very wide of reason ; tiiat such-like 
insults are a sort of piracy ; that such proceedings cannot continue long ; that had I 
from my beginning cultivated trade and favoured the merchant, the port I now govern 
might, by the divine favour, have in some measure vied with the great port of Surat, 
and my name have become famous ; all which,’ your Excellency says, ‘ is not to be 
brought about but by opening a fair trade : that he that is least expert in war general- 
ly comes off a sufferer thereby ; and that he who follows it purely through a love that 
he hath thereto, will one time or another find cause to repent ; that if I had considered 
this some thing sooner, I might have found some benefit and convenience thereby.’ 
Your Excellency says, * you are very well acquainted with the manner of my govern- 
ment from its beginning, and for that reason you would not on any account open a 
treaty with me until I set at liberty the people of your nation that are prisoners here : 
after that, you would receive any proposition from me that was friendly, or might 
tend to an accommodation.’ 

** At all which I very much admire, especially when 1 find your Excellency persuad- 
ed that I have been the cause of the past differences and disputes, the truth of which 
your Excellency will soon find when you examine both sides ; for as touching the 
desire of possessing what is another’s, 1 do not find the merchants exempt from this 
sort of ambition, for this is the way of the world ; for God gives nothing immediately 
from himself, but takes from one to give to another. Whether this is right or np, 
who is able to determine? 

“ It little behoves the merchants, I am sure, to say our government is supported by 
violence. Insults, and piracies ; for as much as Maharaja (which is Sivajee) making 
war against four kings, founded and established his kingdom. This was our intro- 
duc<j|ion and beginning: and whether or no, by these ways, this government ha^ 
proved durable, your Excellency well knows, so likewise did your predecessors ; and 
whether it is durable or no, I would have your Excellency consider, it is certain 
nothing in this world is durable, which if your Excellency does consider, tke way of 
this world is well known. 

^ Your Excellency is pleased to say, * if I had regard to the weal of the people, 
and favoured commerce, my power would be much augmented, and my port become 
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both of the Engli^ and Portuguese, Who united to suppress his piracies. 
Angria used to pay a tribute to the raja in guns, muskets, military stores, 
and ammunition. He also presented frequent nuzurs, in articles from 
Europe and China ; and he was sometimes charged with a very extraor- 
dinary duty, that of executing state criminals. 

All the principal Mahratta officers had, as a further means of preserving 
intercourse and union, particular claims assigned to them on portions of 
. revenue, or on whole villages in the districts of each other. The greatest 
Mahratta commanders, or their principal Bramin agents, were eager to 
possess their native village ; but, although vested with the control, they 
were proud to acknowledge themselves of the family of the patell or 
koolkurnee ; and if heirs to a miras field, they would sooner have lost 
wealth and rank than been dispossessed of such vmtvn, or inheritance. 
Yet, on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never assumed an 
authority in the interior village concerns, beyond the rights and privileges 
acquired by birth or purchase, according to the invariable rules of the 
country. 

Such is a brief outline of the system and arrangements settled by the 
Mahratta ministry on the return of Ballajee Wishwanath ; and such was 
the mode by which a common interest was created, and for a time pre- 
served, among the Mahratta chiefs ; whilst the character of Shao, the 
influence and power of Ballajee Wishwanath, the abilities of his sons 
Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and the preponderance of Bramin opinion 
and authority, paved the way, though by gradual steps, for the supremacy 
and usurpation of the Peishwas. 

like that of Surat ;* but I never have been wanting to favour the merchants, trading 
according to the laws of this country, nor of chastising those trangressing the same, 
as your Excellency well knows. ‘ The increase of power depends on the divine will, in 
which human diligence little availeth.* Until this day 1 have kept up the power 
that was necessary : whether 1 shall continue it or no for the future, who can tell ? 
but that will be as God is pleased to determine. 

“Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘ that war proves most fatal to those where 
the use of the sword is not understood but in t'he government of His Excellency 
Charles Boone, nobody can say there was not loss on both sides ; for victories depend 
on the hand of God, and for this reason great men take little notice of such losses. 

“ Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘ that he who follows war, purely through 
an inclination that he hath thereto, one time or another will find cause to repent 
of which I suppose your Excellency hath found proof ; for we are not always victo- 
rious, nor always unfortunate. 

Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘ ttiat you well understood the manner of my 
government, and for that reason you could not enter upon any treaty of peace with me, 
unless I would first set at liberty the people of your nation that are prisoners here.* 
I very well know your Excellency understands the manner of my government from 
its beginning, therefore this gives me no wonder ; but if your Excellency says you will 
admit any proposition, after having your people released, I must then likewise say. 
my jieople are prisoners under your Excellency : how can I then give liberty to yours ? 
But if your Excellency’s intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for 
ending our present disputes, and do really write me for that end concerning the liberty 
of your people, I am to assure you my intent is cordially the same. It is therefore 
necessary that some person of character intervene, and act as guarantee between us, 
to whom I will presently send your Excellency’s people. Your Excellency will after- 
wards do the like by mine : the prisoners on both sides, having by this means obtained 
their liberty, afterwards we shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty of 
peace for the avoidance of prejudice on both sides. For this end I now write your 
Excellency, which I hope will meet with regard ; and if your Excellency’s intention 
be to treat of peace and friendship, be pleased to send an answer to this, that, conform- 
able thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to be done. AlS your Excellency 
is a man of understanding, 1 need say no more.” 
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FROM A. D. 1720 TO A. D. 1726. 

Nizam-ool-Moolh^ throwing off his dependence on the Syuds, determines oft 
possesssing himself of the resources of the Deccan — defeats Dilawur 
Khan^ who falls in the contest — Battle of Balapoor — the deputy viceroy , 
Alum Ally Khan^ slain — conduct of the Mahrattas on the occasion , — 
Hoossein Ally Khai^ accompanied hy the emperor, sets out from Delhi 
to quell the rebellion of Nizam^ool-Moolk, hut is assassinated, — Battle of 
Bhahpoor, — Syud Ahdoollah Khan defeated and made prisoner , — i2e- 
joicings at Delhi — promotions — congratulations, — Conduct of the new 
administration, — Important changes at the Mahratta court. — Deaths of 
Pureshram Trimhuck, Ballajee Wishwanath, and Khundee Rao Dhaba- 
ray — elevation of Sreeput Rao and of Bajee Rao, — Death of Dummajee 
Gaekwar, ancestor of the reigning family at Baroda. — Negotiations with 
Nizam- ool-Moolk — his views and policy — is appointed vizier of the 
empire, and proceeds to Delhi, — Courtiers conspire against him, — Ilyder 
Koolee Khan, governor of Guzerat, incited to rebellion — quelled by 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, who appoints his uncle, Ilamed Khan, governor at 
Ahmedabad, and returns to Delhi — is appointed wukeeUi-mootluq — 
withdraws from court, and returns towards the Deccan. — Proceedings of 
Bajee Rao. — Origin of Holkar and Sindia. — Proceedings of Oodajee 
Powar. — Character of Bajee Rao — views directed towards Malwa — opposed 
by Sreeput Rao — discussions. — Commanding eloquence of Bajee Rao , — 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, on his return to the Deccan, is opposed by Mubariz Khan 
— battle of Shukurkhera. — Mubariz Khan defeated and slain. — Appoint- 
orient of Raja Geerdhur Bahadur as governor of Malwa, and (f Sur 
‘ Boolund Khan as governor of Guzerat — the deputy of the latter is defeat- 
ed by the uncle of Nizam-ool-Moolk, assisted hy Kantajee Kuddum 
Bhanday, — Roostum Ally, governor of Surat, betrayed by Peehjee Gaek- 
war — is also defeated. — Homed Khan grants the chouth to Kantajee 
and Peelajee — the quarrel in collecting it — on which the chouth of 
Guzerat, west of the Myhie, is assigned to Kantajee, and that of the 
country east of it to Peelajee. — Sur Boolund Khan marches for Ahme- 
dabad. — Battle at the Shah-i-bag\ — Distracted state of Guzerat. — Bajee 
Rao' 8 incursions into Malwa. — Notice of an expedition to the Carnatic, 

The measures which the Syuds adopted were the reverse of conciliatory ; 
A D 1720 respected by the people, but they neither gained 

* * * the good-will of the nobility, nor of the pageant emperor 

whom they had raised. Nizam-ool-Moolk, governor of Malwa, who 
always meditated the means of aggrandizing himself, encouraged by these 
appearances of discontent, and secretly incited by persons in the confi- 
dence of Mohummud Shah, formed the resolution of throwing ofE his 
dependence on the Syuds, and of resisting their authority by possessing 
himself of the resources of the Deccan. Ho was aided in his projected 
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scheme by Marhummut Khan, a disafEected officer of considerable talent, 
whom he had gained, and the awakened suspicions of the Syuds deter- 
mined his purpose. 

Assuming the title of Asif-ja, Nizam-ool-Moolk crossed the Nerbuddah 
at the head of 12,000 men. The fort of Asseergurh was given up to him 
by Talib Khan for a sum of money; Burhanpoor was surrendered by 
Mohummud Anwar Khan, and the whole of Candeish, in a very short 
time, submitted. Ghunder Seyn Jadow, Nimbalkur, the son of Hybut 
Bao, the late Sur Lushkur, Bao Bumbha Nimbalkur, several other 
Mahrattas discontented with Shao, and some troops belonging to Sumbha- 
jee from Kolapoor, attached themselves to his standard.* 

At this juncture there were two armies in the interests of the Syuds, 
at no great distance from each other ; the one, under Dilawur Ally Khan, 
was on the frontiers of Malwa, and the other was the army of the Deccan, 
stationed at Aurungabad, with the deputy viceroy. Alum Ally Khan, a 
nephew of the Syuds, left in charge of the government, when his uncle 
Hoossein Ally Khan departed for Delhi to depose Ferokhsere. As the 
rains were at hand, Nizam-ool-Moolk probably contemplated that the 
advance of the former might be obstructed by the swelling of the Nerbud- 
dah and Taptee, and that he should be able to decide the fate of the Deccan, 
and become master of its resources, before the deputy viceroy could be 
reinforced from Hindostan. Dilawur Ally Khan, however, marched with 
such rapidity, that he crossed the rivers whilst still fordable, but either 
incapable of perceiving, or disdaining the advantage which would have 
been insured by forming a junction with the troops at Aurungabad, and 
intent only on attacking his enemy, he marched straight for Burhanpoor. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk prepared to receive him, and, being aware of the impe- 
tuous character of his adversary, adopted an order of battle suggested by 
his experience of Deccan warfare : he sent forward and displayed a part 
of his army, to stimulate the ardour of Dilawur Ally Khan, who rushed 
upon them, pushed forward in imagined victory, was drawn into an 
ambuscade, defeated, and slain.f 

Alum Ally Khan, the deputy viceroy, had not assembled the whole of 
his army, when news of this disaster reached Aurungabad ; the troops of 
Shao, under Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, and Hybut Bao 
Nimbalkur speedily joined Shunkrajee Mulhar, who, since the departure 
of Hoossein Ally Khan, had resided with the deputy viceroy, as the envoy 
of Shao. Khundee Kao Dhabaray, who had just returned from Delhi, 
was likewise despatched from Satara with a body of horse. Alum 
Ally Khan advanced towards Burhanpoor, and sent forward the Mahrattas 
to harass his opponent. Nizam-ool-Moolk, who had been busily employed 
in preparing his own troops, and sowing sedition among those of his 
adversary, likewise advanced ; but the Poorna river being greatly swol- 
len, his march was for a time interrupted, until a ford was discovered. 
The Mahratta horse on each side had frequent skirmishes as the Moghul 
armies approached each other ; but Nizam-ool-Moolk, previous to 
engaging, stationed his Mahrattas at a village some distance in the rear. 
Choosing an arrangement nearly similar to that by which his late success 
had been achieved, Nizam-ool-Moolk attacked his adversary at Balapoor 

*** Mahratta MSS., and Ehafee Khan. 

t The Surat Records, containinglthe report of the day (Monday, 20th June 1720), 
give a different account, and say,— “Nizam-ool-Moolk prevented the junction.” That 
He should do so was probable, but 1 have followed the concurring testimony of 
the Moghul historians, supported by Mahratta MSS. 
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in Berar Payeen Ghaat, drew him into an ambuscade, where, after great 
efforts of personal valour, and after many of his troops had fled, or desert^ 
ed to his enemy. Alum Ally Khan at length fell, surrounded by Mahrattas 
slain in his defence. On this occasion the Mahrattas behaved as faithful 
auxiliaries, and fought with bravery ; they lost no person of note, except 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, who was mortally wounded, and made prisoner.^ 

The news of this second victory, which was gained by Nizam-ool* 
Moolk about the end of July, was received at Delhi with consternation by 
the Syuds, but with secret satisfaction by the emperor. Various were 
the plans proposed by the two broUiers, but it was at last determined, 
instead of yielding the government of the Deccan to Nizam-ool-Moolk — a 
measure strongly advised by their Hindoo agent, Ruttun Chund — ^that the 
younger Syud, Hoossein Ally Khan, should march for the Deccan, taking 
with him the emperor, and a well-appointed army sufficient to crush this 
formidable rebel. 

Accordingly Hoossein Ally Khan, accompanied by the emperor, having 
made every preparation, took leave of his brother, and commenced his 
march southward. The Tooranee Moghuls, friends and countrymen of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, dreaded the event of a war in the Deccan ; but, stimu- 
lated by the success of Nizam-ool-Moolk, whom they considered a chief 
of their tribe, and encouraged by the connivance of the emperor, a 
conspiracy was formed against the life of Hoossein Ally Khan by three 
daring individuals, on one of whom fell the lot of striking the blow. The 
assassin effected his deadly purpose at the expense of his life. The 
surviving conspirators, Mohummud Amin Khan and Sadut Khan, joined 
by Hyder Koolee Khan, immediately placed the emperor at the head of 
such troops as they could command, proclaimed their resolution of freeing 
him from the tyranny of the Syuds, and, after considerable bloodshed, ob- 
tained the ascendancy in camp. An Indian army readily changes masters, 
and even under circumstances of national hostility, where the commander 
of the vanquished has been slain, and his followers accept of service from 
the victor, the new chief, to use their own expression, “ whose salt they 
eat,” frequently advances at their head with as much confidence as if 
they had never been his enemies ; on the present occasion, although the 
army had previously looked on Hoossein Ally Khan as their master, they 
were employed under the name and authority of Mohummud Shah. The 
chiefs of the conspiracy, therefore, after they had prevailed over the 
immediate dependants of the Syuds, found no difficulty in securing the 
fidelity of the army, and the imperial standards were advanced towards 
the capital. Syud Abdoollah Khan, on hearing of this revolution, by 
means of the treasure at his command, assembled a large army in a few 
days, and placing on the throne a rival to Mohummud Shah, marched 
forth to punish the murderers of his brother. The armies met at Shah- 
poor, where a bloody contest, long dubious, at length ended in the defeat 
of Abdoollah Khan, who was wounded and made prisoner. 

Mohummud Shah, on thus becoming entire master of the empire, in 
latitude for the services he had experienced,' appointed Mohummud Ainin 
Khan his vizier, Khan Dowran received the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah, 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the son of Mohummud Amin, was raised to high 
dignity, Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan were also promoted, and all 
those who had distinguished themselves in the battle of Shahpoor were 
rewarded and honored.*!* 

* Khafee Khan, and Mahxatta MS9< , * 

t Seyr Mutuakhexeen. 
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The emperor entered his capital in eplendid procession, and for many 
days nothing was heard but rejoicing and festivity. Letters of submis- 
sion and professions of loyalty poured in from every quarter ; Nizam- 
Ool-Moolk offered his congratulations ; Shao’s envoy was equally prompt 
in paying homage ; and the chiefs of the European factories, through the 
different soobehdars and foujdars, sent humble offers of congratulation and 
best wishes for his majesty’s long and happy reign. 

The reign of Mohummud Shah was indeed long, but ages of ordinary 
decay were crowded into that period. The rapid ruin of the empire, and 
the terrible fate overhanging the venerable Delhi, form a melancholy 
contrast with the gaiety and splendour which now gladdened its inhabi- 
tants, and for which the Moghul capital was still celebrated. Suitable 
answers and returns were made to all the messages, letters, and presents 
which crowded in upon the young emperor. Nizam-ool-Moolk, whose suc- 
cessful revolt had been the primary cause of the present happy revolution, 
was particularly honored, and shortly afterwards, in consequence of the 
sudden death of Mohummud Amin Khan, ho was not only permitted to 
retain his viceroyalty, in addition to his government of Malwa, but raised 
to the office of vizier of the empire ; arrangements, however, in the 
Deccan and Carnatic, to which we shall presently revert, prevented his 
appearing at court until the month of January 1722. 

Amongst the appointments of this period, it is proper to mention those 
of Hyder Koolee Khan to Guzerat, which he at first governed by deputy ; 
and of Sadut Khan, first to Agra and afterwards to Oude ; during the 
short time the latter held both governments, he also entrusted Agra to a 
deputy. Sadut Khan has been already mentioned as an active conspirator 
against his former patrons the Syuds, and he afterwards bore a large 
share in the events of his time, but ho is best known in British India as 
the ancestor of the present king of Oudh. 

The first event which attracted the attention of the new administration 
at Delhi, and on the issue of which that of all India was probably fixed, 
arose from tlie rebellion of the Rajpoot prince of Joudpoor, Ajeet Sing, 
who, originally in the interest of the Syuds, had possessed himself of 
Ajimere, Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan proposed' marching to 
reduce him to obedience, but Khan Dowran, the principal minister in tho 
absence of Nizam-ool-Moolk, unwilling to relinquish the command of the 
expedition, was at the same time afraid of losing his influence when at a 
distance from the young emperor ; he was also averse to quit the pleasures 
of the capital, and at last assented to the appointment of Kummur-ud-deen 
Khan for this service. The latter, however, required some preliminary 
concessions in regard to his powers of command, which could not be 
complied with ; in short, the expedition was abandoned, and the imperial 
authority compromised, by admitting excuses and professions of submis- 
sion from iAjeet Sing, which were tendered to the emperor through Khan 
Dowran. Nor did a mere pardon suffice ; by the influence of Khan Dowran, 
Ajeet Sing was appointed to the government of Agra, in consequence of 
the assassination of the deputy of Sadut Khan, and thus, as the Khan was 
not consulted, the ^ emperor’s enemy was conciliated at the expense of 
Ms friend. 

In the meantime several important changes had also taken place at the. 
Mahratta court, cjnefly owing to the death of three of the principal minis- 
ters — Pureshram Trimbuck, Ballajee Wishwanath, and Khundee Rao. 
Dhabaray. Sreeput Rao, secon^ son of the Pritee Needhee, had succeeded 
his father Pureshram Trimbuck, previously to the return of Ballajee Wish- 
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wanath from Delhi. The Peishwa’s health had suffered considerably from 
the fatigue of the journey, and the labour he had bestowed on different 
arrangements after his return : he therefore obtained permission from the 
raja to retire for a short time to Sassoor, where his family resided, but his 
constitution being completely exhausted, he only survived a few days.® 
October Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and two 

* daughters — Bhew Bye, married to Abbajee Naik, the 

brother of Bappoojee Naik, a rich banker of Barramuttee ; and Annoo Bye, 
the wife of Narain Rao Ghorepuray, of Eettul Kurinj'ee— connections 
which have reference to future circumstances. Ballajee’s eldest son, Bajee 
Rao, was not formally invested with the dignity of Peishwa for nearly 
seven months after his father’s death ; the reason for this delay is nowhere 
explained, but it may be attributed to the absence of the principal officers, 
or Bajee Rao may have joined the army, which did not return beyond the 
Godavery for some time after the battle of Balapoor. 

The troops of Khundee Rao Dhabaray behaved with great bravery on 
that occasion ; and one of his officers, Dummajee Gaekwar, who with 
several of his sons had long stood high in Khundee Rao’s estimation, had 
so particularly distinguished himself, that on his return he recommended 
him to Shao in the warmest manner. The raja, in consequence, appointed 
him second-in-command under Khundee Rao, with the title of Shumsher 
Buhadur. Such was the origin of the ancestor of the reigning family at 
Baroda. Neither Dummajee nor Khundee Rao Dhabaray survived their 
return above a few months : the son of Khundee Rao, Trimbuck Rao Dha- 
A D 1721 honored with the dress of Senaputtee in May 

* * * — ^the same month in which Bajee Rao received his clothes 

of investiture as Peishwa. Peelajee Gaekwar, an active partizan, the son 
of Junkojee Gaekwar, succeeded to the situation of his uncle Dummajee ; 
and Chimnajee, the second son of the late Peishwa, was appointed to a 
similar command under his brother. Chimnajee likewise received the 
district of Sopa in jagheer. Abbajee Punt Poorundhuree, their father’s 
mootaliq, according to the rule of appointment by the raja, was re-invested 
by Shao with scrupulous ceremony. During the interval between the 
death of Ballajee Wishwanath and the appointment of Bajee Rao, Abbajee 
Punt Poorundhuree transacted ordinary affairs with the seal of the late 
Peishwa ; but a great part of the business fell into the hands of Khundoo 
Bullal Chitnees, and Sreeput Rao, Pritee Needhee. The former gave bis at- 
tention principally to Angria, the Seedee, and affairs in the Concan ; whilst 
the Pritee Needhee, aided by Anund Rao, Somunt Purdhan, conducted 
the important negotiations which were pending with Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
The son of Anund Rao, named Mahtajee, was employed as Shao’s 
wukeel, and the temporizing policy and character of Nizam-ool-Moolk are 
strongly marked in his conduct during the year which followed the victory 
at Balapoor. At first, whilst he apprehended an attack from Hoossein 
Ally Khan, he cemented his friendship with Sumbliajee, of Kolapoor, and 
conciliated Shao by promising to give up all that the royal grants conced- 
ed. No sooner was he apprized of the ascendancy acquired by his party 
at Delhi, and of the loss the Mahrattas had sustained* in the death of 
Ballajee Wishwanath, than he began to start objections to the establish- 
ment of Shao’s collectors, founded on some pretentions set up by Sumbha- 

♦ One authority, the Calendar of the Poona Duftur, states his death in April 1721 ; 
but the origin of the mistake is accounted for bjf the delay which occurred in the 
appointment of his successor. 

27 
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jee and ChunderSeyn Jadow. But the wise precautions of Ball ajee Wish- 
wanath, and the communion of interest which the distribution of the ceded 
revenues had produced, placed the raja of the Mahrattas in a far more com- 
manding situation than that in which he had stood during the first period 
of the government of Nizam-ool-Moolk in the Deccan. The wukeel re- 
mained at Aurungabad, where his arguments would probably have been 
of little avail, but a vast army of Mahrattas was assembling in Gung- 
thuree, under the Sur Lushkur, and their appearance no doubt had consider- 
able effect in expediting the delivery of orders to permit the Kaja Shao 
to establish his collectors. A fresh firman, obtained by the Mahratta 
wukeel at Delhi from Mohummud Shah, opportunely arrived to remove 
from Nizam-ool-Moolk the appearance of having yielded to menace, and 
afforded an opportunity of evincing the promptitude with which he obey- 
ed the imperial commands. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, in raising objections, had not contemplated the train 
which had been laid under the administration of Ballajee Wishwanath ; he 
wished to procrastinate, and to involve the Mahrattas in war with each 
other, but he was, for various reasons, desirous not to precipitate hostilities 
between the Mahrattas and himself. He dreaded the increase of their 
power, only as far as it affected his own views ; the prospect of aggran- 
dizement at the imperial court, which opened to him upon the death of 
the vizier, Mohummud Amin Khan, seemed incompatible with his plan 
of independent sovereignty, but he was unwilling to relinquish the one or 
the other. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands may have been favourably 
viewed by a young monarch, just emancipated, although it confirmed 
the alienation of half the revenues of the Deccan ; but Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
in whatever light his conduct might have been regarded at court, on this 
occasion had the address to gain the good opinion of Shao, to flatter and 
conciliate the Pritee Needhee, and to gain the Somunt by bribery. 

On a general view, his plans were calculated to preserve his rank at court, 
and his power in the Deccan ; to keep alive the old, and to create new, dis- 
sensions among the Mahrattas : to preserve a connection with that nation, 
in case it should ultimately be useful to direct their attacks from his own 
to the imperial territories ; and, however inconsistent some of those designs 
may seem, in this system of political artifice, through the remainder of a 
long life, Nizam-ool-Moolk not only persevered, but generally prospered. 

His first object was to ascertain, by personal observation, the character 
of the new Moghul government, and what he might expect or apprehend 
from the emperor’s present friendship or future enmity. He was on his 
way to court, when he was recalled for a short time in consequence of dis- 
turbances in the Beejapoor Carnatic ; to which, after concluding some 
arrangements, he appointed a new soobehdar, and -resumed his march for 
the capital, where, as already related, he arrived in January 1722. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, on assuming the post of vizier, endeavoured to effect 

A D 1722 reform at court ; but the emperor was not only fond 

* * of that mirth and festivity natural to his years, but weak 

in mind, and, as is generally the case with persons of that disposition, dis- 
solute in his behaviour. The manners of Nizam-ool-Moolk were austere, 
and disagreeable both to the emperor and his courtiers. Prompt at every 
base intrigue, they soon devised a scheme of freeing themselves from 
the society of Nizam-ool-Moolk. Hyder Koolee Khan had d^arted for 
his government at Ahmedabad before the return of Nizam-ool-Moolk from 
the Deccan, and having committed some irregularities, the courtiers, by 
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threatening him with punishment from the vizier, Nizam-ool-Moolk, and 
working on the passions of both parties, soon inflamed them to the utmost, 
and drove Hyder Koolee Khan to further acts of disrespect and dis- 
obedience. Nizam-ool-Moolk had censured the manner in which theljabel- 
lion of Ajeet Sing had been passed over ; and being now oifered the post 
of soobehdar of Guzerat, with the commission of reducing Hyder Koolee 
Khan, he readily accepted it. On this service it was hoped the Nizam 
might be long employed, or fall a victim to the chances of war. 

Hyder Koolee Khan had a well-appointed army, and his qualities as a 
soldier were unquestionable. Nizam-ool-Moolk, however, having seqt 
emissaries amongst his troops, the greater part of those on whom Hyder 
Koolee Khan had reliance deserted, which made such an impression upon 
him, that he feigned insanity, and fled in dismay to court, leaving his 
adversary in the undisturbed occupation of the province. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, on obtaining this intelligence, halted at Oojein, whither most of 
the principal officers in Guzerat repaired to pay their respects to him. 
All his appointments and arrangements were made without proceeding to 
Ahmedabad ; and as he took every opportunity of increasing his own 
resources, and of informing himself of what was passing in the country, 
he set aside five of the most productive districts in dilferent parts of the 
province as his personal jagheer ; these were — Dholka, Baroach, Jum- 
booseer, Miikboolabad, and Bulsar. The usual establishment of civil and 
military officers were confirmed or appointed to the imperial districts. 
The jagheerdars in that province were on a difEerent footing from those 
appointed by Aurungzebc in his late conquest of the Deccan, and agents, 
generally of their own nomination, superintended the revenue and police 
within their respective boundaries. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk sent his uncle, Hamed Khan, as his deputy to Ahmed- 

A. D 1728 ®^^d, and leaving his cousin, Azirn OoJla Khan, deputy 

governor of Malwa, he returned to Delhi. But his 
presence was so disagreeable to the emperor, and mutual disgust was with 
so pmch difficulty suppressed, that Nizam-ool-Moolk gladly entered into 
a compromise, accepted the honor of wukeel-i-mootluq, or supreme deputy 
in the empire, and resigned his post of vizier. Soon after, in the month 
of October 1723, he took an opportunity, on pretence of going on a hunt- 
ing excursion, to depart for his viceroyalty in the Deccan ; and from that 
time, although he always professed obedience to the emperor, even when 
waging war against him, Nizain-ool-Moolk became wholly independent ; 
and the countries south of the Nerbuddah, the conquest of which had 
engaged the Moghul princes in much more than a century of war, were 
torn for ever from the throne of Delhi.^ 

Whilst these events were passing in Hindostan, Bajee Rao, soon after 
his appointment as Peishwa, set out with an army for Candeish, where 
he levied his mokassa, although not without opposition. From the period 

* Khuzaneh Amirah, Hudeequ-i-Alum, Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mirat Ahmudee. 
The Mirat Ahmudee is a voluminous Persian history of Guzerat, written in Ahmeda- 
bad : it was commenced, A. D. 1747, by Ally Mohummud, the son of the Moghul 
Dewan of the province, assisted by Meetya Lai, a Hindoo, who died before the work 
was completed. It was finished, A. D. 1756, by Ally Mohummud. Though not 
always to be depended upon, it is the best native account of that province, and, con- 
joined with contemporary English records, is very valuable. 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Homer, the chief of Surat, for the Mirat Ahmudee, and for extracting the whole of 
the old records of the Surat factory, which he found connected with the history of 
the Mahrattas. I take this opportunity of expressing my sense of hie liberality and 
kindness. 
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of his accession he gave a considerable portion of his attention to extend** 
Ing Mahratta conquests to the northward, and his views were early 
directed to Malwa. Circumstances generally obliged him to return annu- 
ally to Satara and Poona ; and during three expeditions, before the rains 

A D 1724 V124t^ although he had sent detachments into Malwa, 

* * * * § it is not ascertained that he crossed the Nerbuddah in 

person until the end of that year ; nor did he remain in Malwa for any 
length of time, until upwards of eleven years after his accession as 
Peishwa ; various affairs in the Deccan required his presence, which, with 
the intrigues of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and domestic opposition, restrained 
both his ambition and his enterprize. 

Before the year 1724, Bajee Rao had, at different times, defeated the 
soobehdar of Burhanpoor, and an officer, named i Daood Khan, sent against 
him by Azim Oolla Khan, from Malwa. In one of these battles, two of 
Bajee Rao’s officers, who afterwards attained high rank, were first brought 
into notice : the one, Mulharjee Holkar, was a sillidar who command- 
ed a party of horse of his own ; he was a Mahratta Dhungur, a class of 
Shooders already mentioned, and a native of the village of Hohl, on the 
Neera, of which his father was Chougula he had served under 
Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, one of the raja’s officers, and had col- 
lected a small body of horse. The other officer was Ranoojee Sindia, 
descended from a younger branch of the family of Kunneirkheir, 
a village 15 miles east of Satara. The Sindias, according to the 
legends of the country, have been distinguished sillidars since the 
time of the Bahminee dynasty ; there are two Mahratta families, or 
rather tribes, of this name : the one is distinguished by their hereditary 
Patell village of Kunneirkheir, and the other by the appellation of Ruweef 
Rao. Both families claim a Rajpoot descent ; those of Kunneirkheir had 
a munsub under Aurungzebe ; and Sindia’s daughter, who was given by 
that emperor in marriage to Shao, died in captivity at Delhi. Sindia 
remained faithful to the Moghuls ; and as his fate was never known, it 
is conjectured that he was killed in some distant country, J possibly with 
Azim Shah in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family, however, had 
fallen into decaj^ and Ranoojee, who revived its fame with additional 
celebrity, was reduced to a state of abject poverty, serving as a Bargeer, 
first in the Pagah of Ballajee Wishwanath, and afterwards in that of his 
son. To contrast his original with his subsequent condition, he is 
said to have carried the Peishwa’s slippers, and to have been marked by 
Bajee Rao as fitted for a place of trust by the care he took of the humble 
charge committed to him.§ 

Smother officer, who attained additional distinction about this period, 
was Oodajee Powar Wiswas Rao. His father was first raised by Ram- 
chundur Punt Amat, when he governed the country' during the siege of 
Ginjee, and the young man, having joined Shao, obtained the command 
of a considerable body of the Pagah horse, lie was employed on various 
services, |j and appears to have been an active partizan : like most con- 

* The Patell’s assistant. There are none of the Choagula’s descendants now in 
Hohl. 

t Ruwee means the snn ; but I could not ascertain the origin of the title. 

1 Mahratta MSS., and tradition. 

§ Mahratta MSS., and Sir J. Malcolm’s Report on Malwa. The same tradition is 
current in different parts of the country. 

I) Original memorandum of instructiions at different times issued by Shao whew 
Oodajee Powar is mentioned. 
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temporary Mahratta leaders of experienoe, such as Eantajee Enddfum^ 
Peelajee Gaekwar, and Kanhojee Bhonslay, he calculated on the surest 
advantage in the more distant ventures, where his appearance was least 
expected. He made incursions into Guzerat and Malwa ; plunddhed the 
former as far as Lunawarra, and found the latter province so much ^ain* 
ed of troops, that he was enabled to remain some time in the country, inti- 
mating to the raja that, if supported, he might collect the cbouth and 
surdesnmookhee in every direction. How long he maintained his station 
in the country, on his first inroads, is uncertain ; but it is probable that he 
was obliged to retire from Dhar,^ where he first established himself, upon 
the appointment of Geerdhur Buhadur, whose exertion in the defence of 
Malwa was one principal cause of preventing the Mahrattas from getting 
a firm footing in that province for more than ten years after the accession 
of Bajee Rao. 

The progress of Oodajee Powar, the news of successes by Eantajee Eud- 
dum Bhanday and Peelajee Gaekwar in Guzerat, and the dissensions be- 
tween Nizam-ool-Moolk and the imperial court, opportunely occurred to fa- 
vour the Peishwa in his views of extending the Mahratta conquests in 
Hindostan, which were at first disapproved by Shao, and from pruden- 
tial motives, as well as party feelings, strongly opposed by Sreeput Rao, 
the Pritee Needhee ; but here some explanatory digression is required. 

The reader has already obtained considerable insight into the character 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk. That of his great rival, tlMgh occasional ally, Bajee 
Rao, might have been allowed to develop itmf ; but the history of the 
period is intricate, owing to the varying plans, or the domestic affairs of 
the different powers, the vast space to which attention must be directed, 
and the numerous actors that will start up every year to consequence or to 
sovereignty ; but the leading personages are the Nizam f and the Peishwa. 

Bajee Rao was early trained to habits of business by his father ; he had 
accompanied him to Delhi, and was present at one or more interviews 
which took place between Ballajee and the Raja Jey Sing of Jeypoor — a 
circumstance which promoted a future connection with that celebrated 
chief. Bred a soldier as well as a statesman, Bajee Rao united the enter- 
prize, vigour, and hardihood of a Mahratta chief with the polished 
manners, the sagacity, and address which frequently distinguish the 
Bramins of the Concari. Fully acquainted with the financial schemes of 
his father, he selected that part of the plan calculated to direct the preda- 
tory hordes of Maharashtra in a common effort. In this respect the genius 
of Bajee Rao enlarged the schemes which his father devised ; and, unlike 
most Bramins, of him it may be truly said he had. both the head to plan 
and the hand to execute. To the assiduous industry and minute observa- 
tion that seem inherent in his caste, he superadded a power of discrimina- 
tion that taught him to direct his mind to those leading points of political 
importance which tended so materially to extend Mahratta sway during 
the period of his administration. 

Besides bis foreign enemies, Bajee Rao had a domestic rival of some 
abilities in the Pritee Needhee. Jealousy, in public situations, is a passion 
which the most subtle Bramins can rarely command or conceal ; it pre- 
vails in a remarkable degree amongst all of them, but it is most oonspicu- 

I* Dhar is a^^ortress in the west of Malwa, of great antiquity. 

t Universal custom amount the English scarcely authorizes this mianomer ; but 1 
have sometimes used the Huam instead of Nizam-ool-Moolk, Nizam Ally, 4c., or the 
Soobehdar of the Deccam 
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OHS between Bramins of different tribes.^ The rivalry of Sreeput Rap 
tended to preserve the raja's ascendancy, as head of the state, for a longer 
period than it might otherwise have existed ; but whilst it usefully 
controlled the conduct of Bajee Rao and Ohimnajee Appa, both of whom 
are said to have been naturally domineering, it also, for some years, 
cramped the efforts of the Peishwa, obliged him to return to Satara more 
frequently than was conducive to the success of distant expeditions, and 
aided Nizam-ool-Moolk in his endeavours to excite ‘internal dissensions 
amongst the Mahrattas. 

The Peishwa’s first proposal for exacting, what he called, the establish- 
ed tribute from Malwa, and extending Mahratta conquests into 
Hindostan, was violently, and, as already noticed, for a time successfully, 
opposed by the Pritee Needhee. The latter represented it as “ rash and 
imprudent ; that the head of the state might not be called upon to ac- 
count for casual inroads, but that to grant such an authority to the Mookh 
Purdhan must draw upon them the whole power of the empire, and 
precipitate hostilities with Nizam-ool-Moolk, whose victorious army was 
still at their gates ; that, so far from being prepared for resistance, there 
was a total want of regularity even in the arrangements laid down, that 
they could scarcely quell a common insurrection, and that entering on a 
war, when they had not yet secured what had been ceded, was the 
extreme of folly and of rashness.” The Pritee Needhee added that “ he 
was a soldier as well as the Peishwa, and as ready as Bajee Rao could be 
to head any expedition, when it might become expedient ; that after they 
had established their collectors, and arranged other parts of the country, 
it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests in the north, to 
reduce the Carnatic, and recover the territories conquered by Sivajee ; 
that, although Futih Sing Bhonslay held sunnuds for collecting the 
niokassa of the Carnatic, his troops, from the power of Surabhajee at 
Kolapoor, and his abettors, Chowan, Ghorepuray, and the nabob of 
Savanoor, could scarcely venture to cross the Kistna, and that the first 
effort should therefore be made in that quarter.” 

Such were probably the real opinions of Sreeput Rao, but the wisdom of 
Bajee Rao was of a much higher order. He comprehended the nature of 
predatory power ; he perceived its growth in the turbulence and anarchy, 
for which the feystem of distributing the revenue was the first remedy ; 
he foresaw that confusion abroad would tend to order at home ; and that, 
as commander of distant expeditions, he should acquire the direction of a 
larger force than any other chief of the empire : that the resources of the 
Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes of horse 
which unprofitably consumed them, but must fall under the control 
of that person who could most readily procure employment and 
subsistence for the troops ; and who, at the same time, could conci- 
liate, as well as overawe, the insubordinate and predatory bands, of all 
castes and descriptions, composing the Deccan soldiery. 

Whilst he suppressed his latent designs, and partly admitted the justice 
of Sreeput Rao’s observations, he endeavoured, by his commanding 
eloquence, to arouse enthusiasm or ambition in the raja, by recapitulating 
the conquests of his illustrious grandfather, and reminding him of the 
powerful kings, the mighty emperor, with whom he had successfully 
contended : he painted the present condition of India, — ^tbe weakness, 
indolence, and imbecility or the Moghuls,*— the activity, energy, and 

♦ Bajee Rao was a Concanist ; Sreeput Rao a Deshist, of the class Yajurwedee. 
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enterprize of tlie Mahrattas ; he observed that, “ if the mat Bivajee had 
been of the same opinion as the Pritee Needhee, he would have thought it 
necessary, before venturing into the Carnatic, to reduce Beejapoor and 
Golcondah. As to their domestic quarrels beyond the Kistna, it would be 
time to think of them hereafter ; and that, by the influence of the raja*s 
"good fortune, every desire would be accomplished.” After a speech on 
one occasion of considerable length, which see med to have a great efEect 
on Shao and all present : ** Now is our time,” said this gallant Peishwa, 

“ to drive strangers from the land of Hindoos, and to acquire immortal 
renown. By directing our efforts to Hindostan, the Mahratta flag in 
your re^n shall fly from the Kistna to the Attock,” ^ “ You shall plant it 
on the Himmalaya,” exclaimed the raja ; ^ “ you are indeed a noble son of 
a worthy father.” 

Bajee Rao, improved the opportunity by urging Shao not to think of 
minor objects, and, alluding to the Moghul empire, let us strike,” said 
he, at the trunk of the withering tree ; the branches must fall of them- • 
selves.” t 

At what time this consent was obtained, or in what year the original 
commission was issued, is not ascertained. The form of obtaining the 
raja’s authority on all such occasions was rigidly observed by the 
Peishwas, at a stage when their supremacy was very far advanced ; 
because, by virtue of that authority, and their station as Mookh (or chief) 
Purdhan, even when their usurpation became complete, it suited the 
Bramin character, of acting as nominal servahtft and real masters, to rule 
the Mahratta chiefs as the delegate of their prince. 

But as both the remote and immediate causes of the Mahratta power ^ 
are only to be explained by fixing our attention as much on the general 
state of the country as on their domestic policy, the affairs of the Moghuls 
are now, more than ever, interwoven with this history. 

The departure of Nizara-ool-Moolk for his government in the Deccan, 
in a manner which bespoke distrust, aggravated by contempt, excited ^ 
anger and revenge in the mind of the emperor. Secret orders were sent 
to Mubariz Khan, soobehdar of Hyderabad, to raise an army, and oppose 
Nizam>ool-Moolk. The viceroyalty of the Deccan, for which he received 
a firman, was to be the reward of his success. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk endeavoured, by his usual artifice of creating sedition, 
to break the power of his rival, and remained some months negotiating 
before he advanced against him. He at last arrived at Aurungabad in 
July 1724, and after protracted discussion, when his plans had partly 
succeeded, he took the field, and a- decisive battle was fought at Shukur- 
khera, about the 1st October, in which Mubariz Khan, after great efforts of 
personal valour, was surrounded and slain. He was gallantly supported 
by four of his sons, twD of whom fell with him, and two were desperately 
wounded. Nizam-ool-Moolk sent the Khan’s head to court, with a con- » 
gratulatory letter on the victory attained by the emperor’s arms. 

When Mubariz Khan began to make head in the Deccan, he threw a 
strong garrison into Golcondah, under Khwajeh Ahud, another of his sons, 
supported by Sundool Khan, who had long been governor of that place : 
many other forts were commanded by officers in his interest, and as his 
cause was popular, Nizam-ool-Moolk saw the necessity of gaining or 

* In Ij^ Kunur Khun^^ (beyond the Hinmuilaya mountains) is the litend tianslA- 
tion of Suo*8 exclamation. 

t Mai^ttaMSS. 
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reducing Khwajeh Ahnd, and of obtaining possession of the forts as sopn 
ae possible. He, therefore, marched towards Hyderabad, where, after some 
time, he effected his design by conciliation. The emperor, in order to re- 
duce the power of Nizam-ool-Moolk as much as possible, had issued a fir- 
man, depriving him of his governments in Guzerat and Malwa; Sur 
Boolund Khan was appointed to the former, and Raja Geerdhur^ Buhadur 
to the latter ; as the troops in the interest of the Nizam had been with- 
drawn from Malwa to support his pretensions in the Deccan, the Raja 
Geerdhur occupied the province without opposition, f 
Shujaet Khan was appointed deputy governor of Guzerat by Sur 
Boolund Kb an ; but although Hamed Khan, who had been left in 
charge of the province, on the part of his nephew Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
could not prevent his occupying the capital, he determined not 
to relinquish his government without a struggle. Having repaired to 
Dohud, he invited Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, one of Shao’s officers, to 
join him— an invitation which Kantajee, on promise of getting the 
chouth, readily embraced. They first came to Kuppurwunj, where 
Hamed Khan having established a correspondence with his friends at 
Ahmedabad, procured correct intelligence of Shujaet Khan’s movements, 
watched his opportunity, and attacked, defeated, and slew him within 
a few miles of Ahmedabad, where Hamed Khan’s authority was again 
acknowledged. On this event, Roostum AJly Khan, the brother of Shu- 
jaet Khan, foujdar of Surat, who had just gained some advantages 
over Peelajee Gaekwar in the neighbourhood of that city, made a truce 
with Peelajee, and invited him to join in an attack on Hamed Khan. 
Peelajee had been previously engaged by the emissaries of Nizam- 
ool-Moolk to assist his uncle Hamed Khan, but accepted the overtures 
of Roostum AJly, until he could ascertain precisely which side was the 
most advantageous. He accompanied Roostum Ally towards Ahmedabad, 
crossed the Myhie at Fazilpoor, and had a skirmish with Hamed Khan at 
Arass, where Roostum Ally drove back his opponents by the fire of his 
artillery. By this time Peelajee had made his bargain with Hamed Khan, 
and recommended Roostum Ally to charge the fugitives, leaving his guns 
to the care of a party jn the rear — a fatal advice, which Roostum Ally 
had no sooner followed than Peelajee overturned the gun-carriages, and 
ioined in attacking his late ally. Roostum Ally defended himself with 
bravery, until his reduced numbers showed him the impossibility of 
escape, when he stabbed himself to the heart, in order to avoid the igno- 
minious treatment he expected in case of being made prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an equal share of the chouth with 
A. D Kantajee, and both in conjunction proceeded to levy their 

* * ' assignments. But the division of the money led to perpe- 
tual disputes ; Peelajee, as the agent of Dhabaray Senaputtee, considered 
himself the superior authority in Guzerat, and Kantajee, as an officer of 
the raja’s, despised his pretentions. For some time these differences only 
produced heavier impositions on the towns and villages, until, on their 
approach to Cambay, where they began, as usual, to burn the suburbs 
for the purpose of intimidation, the inhabitants, aware of their dissen- 
sions, affecting to consider Kantajee the superior, sent a messenger to 

♦He was a Nagur Bramia, a tribe common in Gnzerat, who, since the times of the 
Mabomedan kings of that country, had been distioguished in the BlahomedaU service, 
both as men of business and as soldiers, 
t Seyr Mutuakhereen, Khuzaneh Amirah, Mahratta HSS., 4(C. 
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Peelajee hinting this circumstance, and offering him 20,000 rupees to 
leave the place. Peelajee, exasperated by the insult, confined the 
messenger ; Kantajee insisted on his being released, and both flew to arms 
to assert their prerogative. After a severe conflict, within sight of the 
walls, Peelajee was discomfited, and retired to Mahtur, a village near 
'Kaira. The contribution from Cambay was levied by the victor, and 
5,000 rupees demanded from the English factory, where the agents plead- 
ed exemption, in consequence of privilege of trade from the ** Shao Raja,” 
but at which “ the armed villains,” as Mr, Innes, the chief of the factory, 
in bitterness of heart, terms them, “only laughed.” 

Earned Khan, foreseeing the desertion of one or other of his allies, 
made them sign an agreement, by which the chouth east of the My hie 
was assigned to Peelajee, and that to the west to Kantajee. The Mah- 
rattas still preserve their original custom of retiring to quarters during 
the monsoon ; and soon after the battle at Cambay, Peelajee retired to 
Sonegurh, near Surat, and Kantajee to a jagheer district he held in 
Candeish. 

Sur Boolund Khan, who had been unjustly removed from Cabul, was, 
at this season of difficulty, courted by the emperor, and earnestly solicited 
to repair to bis government in Guzerat, for the purpose of suppressing the 
formidable insuiTection of Earned Khan. The emperor was the more 
urgent, as he had been disappointed in a scheme he had meditated of con- 
trolling the Tooranee Moghuls, by the release of Abdoollah Khan, the elder 
of the Syuds, who dethroned Ferokhsere ; but the unprincipled courtiers 
sacrificed him to their envy and fear, and removed him by poison. Sur 
Boolund Khan consented to assume the government ; and every facility being 
afforded, as he was an excellent and popular officer, a large array was soon 
assembled under his command, and, though delayed for a time by the 
emperor’s professing his intention of accompanying him, at las^ proceeded 
on his route to Ahmedabad. Nizam-ool-Moolk, aware of the abilities of 
his uncle’s opponent, wrote to him to resign the province with a good 
grace ; but Earned Khan, not choosing to follow this suggestion, prepared 
to defend himself. Ee had almost despaired of being joined by the 
Mahrattas, and was obliged to leave Ahmedabad defended by a weak 
garrison, and retire before the advanced division of Sur Boolund Khan’s 
army. Ee had only reached Mahmoodabad when he heard that the 
Mahrattas had crossed the Myhie, and as soon as they joined him, he re- 
turned to Ahmedabad. But a party in the city, in order to pay court to 
the new governor, had overpowered his troops and forced them out. 
Earned Khan encamped at the Shah-i-Bagh, a royal garden still in exist- 
ence, on the day that Sur Boolund Khan’s advanced troops arrived at 
Udaledj^; but as some of the gun-carriages belonging to the main body 
had broken down, this advanced force discovered that they were farther 
from support than they had contemplated, and hearing of the proximity of 
Earned Khan, immediately took the alarm and began to entrench them- 
selves. This precaution encouraged the Mahrattas ; and Earned Khan, 
watching their humour, led them on to attack the intrenched camp, where 
he gained a complete victory. But the advantage was purchased with 
great loss, and the Mahrattas would not risk another battle. Earned 
Khan, therefore, became, like them, a mere plunderer, and commenced a 
warfare on the Mahratta plan. Foujdars were appointed, and the usual 
arrangements made with more than ordinary vigour by the new governor ; 
but Kaitajee and Peelajee continued to plunder during the remainder of 
the sea^n, until the approach of the rains, when they took their annual 
28 
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flight.^ A deceitful calm succeeded the fall of the rain brought back 
the cheering green, and the beautiful province of Guzerat, which, for 
hundreds of miles, may vie with the finest parks of the nobles of Engird, 
was clothed in all its natural beauties, by rapid verdure and luxuriant 
vegetation. Tranquillity seemed to reign, where a short time before 
nothing was to be seen but perpetual skirmishing, murder and robbery in 
open day, caravans pillaged even wheh strongly escorted, and villages 
burning or deserted.f 

Bajee Rao, in the meantime, took advantage of the confusion caused by 
Moghul dissensions to carry his arms into Malwa, where, although opposed 
by Raja Geerdhur, he was successful for two seasons in obtaining plunder 
and contribution. It is probable that Nizam-ool-Moolk may at least have 
connived at his incursions, but there is no proof of any direct communi- 
cation with the Peishwa. Bajee Rao, by virtue of the authority vested in 
him by Shao, granted deeds to Powar, Holkar, and Sindia to levy chouth 
and surdeshmookhee, and to retain half the mokassa in payment of their 
troops. 

In 1726 the Peishwa was with a very large army under Futih Sing 

A. D 1726 Bhonslay, which proceeded into the Carnatic, plundered 
* * the districts, and levied a contribution from Seringapatam. J 

No particulars of this campaign have been discovered ; but it appears, 
by a letter written 12 or 13 years afterwards by Bajee Rao to 
his brother, that they lost a number of men without gaining advantages 
which had been anticipated. From his former sentiments, and these 
symptoms of disapprobation, expressed in the letter alluded to, it may 
be inferred that Bajee Rao had objected to the expedition ; but, upon 
his return to Satara, he found more serious reasons of dissatisfaction 
in the measures pursued by the Pritee Needhee. The cause of his dis- 
pleasure originated in the artful schemes of Nizam-ool-Moolk, which, 
but for the penetration and vigour of Bajee Rao, would probably have 
unlinked the connecting chain by which Ballajee Wishwanath had joined 
the interests, as well as the inclinations, of most of the Hindoo chieftains 
of the Deccan. 

* These flights the Mahrattas term going to the white croto,’* which they say 
alludes to a bird of passage, like a crow, that comes in some parts of the country 
once a year ; hence also they have a phrase for a defeated enemy, “ they are qff to the 
white crow''' 

1 1 have extracted this account from the Mirat Ahmudee, Surat Records, and Khu- 
zaneh Amirah. The last authority mentions a battle near Cambay, in which the 
Mahrattas sustained a total defeat by Kujeem-ud-deen, and this account is followed 
by the Seyr Mutuakhereen ; but although the skirmishes appear to have been constant, 
1 have not found satiofactoiy confirmation of any such decisive event, *nor of the 
death of Shaik Allah Yar, said to have been killed in that action. 

^ Mahratta MSS. Colonel Wilks merely notices this incursion. Besides the MSS* 
already enumerated, I have perused upwards of twenty MS. histories of the Peishwas. 
Of the best, two were procured by Ballajee Punt Nathoo at Pooniu one was given by 
Mahdoo Rao Rastia, one sent W Mahdoo Rao Putwurdhun of Merich, and another 
by Gopaul Rao of Tasgaom. llie best Mahratta Buker of the Bhonslays of Nagpoor 
is one written for Mr* Jenkins, and sent to me by Captain A Gordom 


I 
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FROM A. D. 1727 TO A. D. 1734. 

Pl/mB of Nimm-oolrMoolh for consolidating his own power ^ and of creating 
dissensions among the Mahrattas. — Negotiates with Shao through the 
Pritee Needhee^ and obtains the relinquishment of the chouth in the neighr 
bourhood of Hyderabad, — The agreement disapproved of by the Peishwa, 
•-^Nizam-ool-Moolk prosecutes his plans by endeavouring to revive the 
feud between Shao and Sumbhajee— frustrated by the Peishwa — twxr.— 
Able conduct of Bag ee Rao— forces Nizawrool-Moolk into terms, — Nego^ 
tiations with Sur Boolund Khan, — Bajee Rao obtains grants of the chouth 
and surdeshmookhee for Guzerat, — Proceedings of Sumbkajee, rc^a of 
Kolapoor — he is defeated by the Pritee Needhee, — Treaty between the 
Mahrattas of Satara and Kolapoor, — War between the Peishwa and the 
Senaputtee, — Battle of Dhuboy — Bajee Rao victorious^ and Dhabaray 
slain, — Nizam-ooIrMoolk diverts the Peishwa's attack from his own to 
the imperial territories, — Agreement between the Peishwa and the Sena- 
puttee relative to Guzerat, — Abhee Sing^ raja of Joudyoor^ appointed to 
supersede Sur Boolund Khan, — Policy of Nizam-ool-Moolk, — Bajee Rao 
proceeds to Malwa, — War in Guzerat between Peelajee Gaekwar and 
Abhee Sing — the latter sends emissaries on pretence of negotiating-^ 
Peelajee is assassinated, — The Peishwa is called to the assistance of the 
Raja Chitoor Sal^ in Bundelcund-forces Mohummud Khan Bungush into 
a fort, — Bundelcund evacuated by the Moghuls, — Territory granted to 
Bajee Rao as a reward, — Raja Jey Sing appointed governor of Malwa — 
concludes an agreement with Bajee Rao^ arid concedes the government to 
him. 


The decliniog empire of the Moghuls having been thrown into a atate 
A. D 1727 great anarchy by Nizam-ool-Moolk and his country- 
' ' men, the Tooranee Moghuls, the Nizam, relieved from 

immediate apprehensions from Mohummud Shah, became alarmed at the 
spreading power of the Mahrattas, and beheld, in their systematic and 
persevering encroachments on the divided revenue of the Deccan and 
Carnatic, the extinction of his own resources as well as those of the 
empire. To avert these evils, by endeavouring to consolidate his own 
power, and to create divisions among the Mahrattas, the measures which 
he adopted seem to have been planned with considerable skill ; but in 
forming designs, founded on the character of the people, he overlooked 
the abilities of his opponent, nor contemplated that he should, in pursuit 
of his own schemes, only strengthen the power of the Peishwa. 

Since the battle of Shukurkhera, Nizam-oohMoolk had fixed his eye on . 
Hyderabad, the ancient capital of the Kootub Shahee kin^, as fittest for ! 
the seat of government of the independent sovereignty which he himself 
had founded ; and it was very desirable to remove the Mahratta collectors 
from that quarter on any terms. Although Nizam-ool-Moolk hod con- 
firmed the imperial grants in Shao*s favour^ a great deal of what was 
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^^ded was not actually given up ; numerous points remained unadjusted. 
Shao^s part of the agreement to prevent plundering was not fulfilled, and 
constant discussions were the consequence. A new authority, for a part 
of the old Mahratta territory, was granted by Nizam-ool-Moolk, which 
particularly specified the fixed personal jagheers that Shao agreed to 
exempt from sequestration. Jagheer assignments in the old territory 
about Poona, which the Nizam had given to Kumbhajee Nimbalkur, one 
of the disaftected officers who had joined him, were exchanged for new 
grants to the eastward, about Kurmulla — a measure on the part of Nizam- 
ool-MooIk particularly conciliatory to Shao. After this, a settlement was 
concluded,® through the Pritee Needhee, by which Shao agreed to relin- 
quish the chouth and surdeshmookhee in the neighbourhood of Hydera- 
bad ; an equivalent in money was to be paid for the former, and for the 
latter Shao received some jagheer territory near Indapoor, of which dis- 
I trict he was an hereditary deshmookh ;f a jagheer in Berar was conferred 
I- on the Pritee Needhee. Nizam-ool-Moolk had thus effected his first 
object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided disappro- 
bation of Bajee Rao, who was ever an enemy to consolidation of the 
nature in question ; and disputes ran so high between him and the Pritee 
Needhee, that Nizam-ool-Moolk, encouraged by appearances, and the 
support and alliance of Chunder Seyn Jadow, Rao Rumbha Nimbalkur, J 
jagheerdar of Barsee, and Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor, resolved to com- 
plete the design he had formed. With this view he proposed to espouse 
the cause of Sumbhajee, and to endeavour to create a complete division 
in Shao’s government, by reviving the former feuds between Shao and 
Sumbhajee. His connection with Dhabaray and Peelajee Gaekwar ; his 
hopes of finding, through the Raja Geerdhur, employment for the 
Peishwa’s officers in Malwa ; and the boasted superiority of his own 
troops, were strong inducements for making the attempt. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk commenced by a formal hearing of the claims of 
Sumbhajee in a demand made for an equal division of the revenue ; and, 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, he sequestrated the pro- 
perty in dispute by removing the collectors of the surdeshmookhee, and 
displacing tfie mokassadars of Shao, until their respective rights should be 
equitably adjusted. Assuming this privilege as viceroy, he pretended to 
become the friend and arbiter of both parties ; but Bajee Rao was not to 
be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Mahratta cousins in an 
hereditaiy dispute, and quickly turned the Nizam’s weapons to his own 
advantage ; for Shao, true to the inherent feeling of a Mahratta, of 
whom, even amongst the peasantry, tlie mildest men often became the 

* The whole of the particulars of this agreement are not known. Some very long 
details of the early part of the settlement, which led to the final exchange, are 
preserved ; but the most essential parts regarding the exchange of the jagheer, and 
the fixed payment for the chouth and surdeshmookhee, are lost. 1 do not think they 
have been purposely destroyed by the Mahrattas, as many years afterwards I find 
original letters from Mahdoo Kao, the Peisbwa, and Nana Furnuwees, written on an 
occasion when there were pending negotiations with the Nizam, requesting that 
search might be made for this document. The Hudeequ-i-Aium merely mentions 
I that Nizam-ool-Moolk settled that the soobeh of Hyderabad should be exempted from 
the surdeshmookhee, and that a ready-money payment should be given in lieu of the 
chouth and the customs. 

t Half of this deshmookhee was purchased by Shahjee after he entered the service 
of Mohnmmud Adil Shah. 

X The Nimbalkurs of Barsee are distinct from the Nimbalkurs of Kurmulla : the 
he^ of the latter has the title of Rao Rumbha. The former is one of the family of 
Hybut Rao Sur Lushkur. 
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most violent of human beings when the possession of wutun is concerned, 
and who, for some time, had been reconciled to Nizam>ool-Moolk, was at 
once, ..on hearing of this interference, aroused to implacable resentment 
against him, and for the time against all who had formerly vindicated 
or now dared to justify his conduct. He looked to Bajee Rao for counsel j 
and for vengeance ; for these he would have bartered life, and for these ' 
he now virtually sold the supremacy of his empire. He, at first, was 
determined to march in person, but it was represented that such a 
procedure would place him on an equality with Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor ; 
whereas none but the emperor was worthy of contending with the king 
of the Hindoos. Full powers were therefore delegated to Bajee Rao ; 
and the great influence which the Peishwa had acquired, may be observed 
in the promptitude with which many of the most unruly and factious of 
the sillidar families willingly gathered round the standard of the nation. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shao and the Pritee Needhee that he was solely actuated by a 
wish to benefit the raja, in order to prevent the usurpation of the Concanee 
Bramins, by w-hose creatures every situation was filled ; that the mokas- 
sadars and collectors of the surdeshmookhee had been replaced by others 
belonging to the raja’s relation, Sumbhajee, whom he had appointed the 
raja’s deputy, as surdeshmookh of the six Soobehs of the Deccan ; and 
that the raja, when freed from the control of the Bramins alluded to, might 
afterwards appoint agents entirely of his own selection. But the animosi- 
ty of Shao, worked up to the highest pitch by the Peishwa’s representa- 
tions, was not to be appeased by offers, which, under the colouring given 
to them by Bajee Rao, only added insult to injury. Both parties, there- 
fore, prepared to attack each other, as soon as the rains should subside 
and enable their horse to cross the rivers. 

Hizam-ool-Moolk awaited the junction of his allies. Bajee Rao was 
first in the field, and laid waste the district of Jaulna before the Moghul 
army was prepared to oppose him. Early in the month of November the 
Mahrattas were attacked by Ewuz Khan, at the head of the Nizam’s 
advanced force; Bajee Rao partially engaged him, but retired, first 
towards Mahoor, then returned rapidly towards Aurungabad ; without 
stopping to plunder, he gave out that Burhanpoor should be reduced to 
ashes, and marched on to Candeish, laying waste the country in his route. 
Ewuz Khan, followed by Nizam-ool-Moolk, pursued him, in order to save 
Burhanpoor. Bajee Rao, as soon as the pursuing army, with all their 
equipments, had passed the Ajunta Ghaut, sent a party towards Burhan- 
poor, wheeled off with the main body to his left, and proceeded with 
great speed to Guzerat, where he not only plundered, but, taking advan- 
tage of Nizam-ool-Moolk’s notorious duplicity, and the enmity subsisting 
between him and Sur Boolund Khan, he caused it to be believed by the 
latter that the Nizam was the supporter of his invasion — a rumour which 
gained strength by accounts of the approach of the latter towards Surat. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, after being misled, losing some time at Burhanpoor, 
and fruitlessly following the Peishwa, at last perceived his error, retraced 
his steps to the Deccan, and determined to destroy Poona. But he had 
not reached Ahmednugur, when Bajee Rao, having passed the Earsar- 
bharee Ghaut, totally destroyed the districts of Gandapoor and Byzapoor, 
which, from former tenure, or the late exchanges, were wholly jagheer. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk re-crossed the Godavery, when the Peishwa, after some 
days’ skirmishing, drew him into a situation favourable 

A. D. 1728. ^ purpose, set fire to the grass, destroyed the forage, 
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and effectually straitened his supplies. The Mahrattas suffered severely 
by the fire of the artillery, but they cut off such detached parties as they 
could overpower, and ^ove off the draught cattle. At last, in some 
broken ground, around which, for several miles, there was no water, 
the Mahrattas completely surrounded the Nizamis army, and so effectually 
impeded his march, that night closed |)efore he could extricate himself 
from his embarrassing situation. Nizam^ol-Moolk had foreseen that 
this species of warfare would be practised, and, in entering upon the 
campaign, expected that the part of light troops should per- 
formed by his associates. He had reproached them with their want 

of vigour, and recommended their adopting the same system against 
their countrymen as Bajee Bao was practising. But Chunder Seyn 
Jadow represented that most of his troops were Moghuls; and Sum- 
bhajee acknowledged, not only that his numbers were inadequate, 
but that he suspected his carcoons were in league with the 

enemy. There is something explanatory of the nature of the al- 

liance, and characteristic of the Mahratta, in Sumbhajee’s requesting, 
at the conclusion of an interview, to say a word in private to Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, and then begging of him “not to give the money, on account of 
the subsidy, to his carcoons, as they would defraud the troops whilst 
the Bramins, by another representation equally private, represent “ that 
Sumbhajee would spend the whole on dancing-girls, dissipate it in drinking 
and debauchery, and leave them to starvation, and the troops to revolt.” 

Nizam-ool-Moolk had never been so dependent on Mahratta allies ; the 
attacks he had experienced, and the privation his army endured, obliged 
him to accede to a negotiation with the Peishwa, which was begun by 
Bajee Kao, through Ewuz lOian. The Nizam, however, first forced his 
way to a situation where water was procurable ; Bajee Bao demanded that 
Sumbhajee should be sent to his camp ; that security should be afforded 
for the future collection of the Mahratta shares of revenue, by giving up 
several fortified places ; and that all arrears, not yet realized, should be made 
^ood. Nizam-ool-Moolk agreed to all the articles, except that of deliver- 
ing up his ally. Bajee Bao represented that he was a near relation of the 
raja’s, and that he should be treated with equal respect ; but it was at last 
settled that Nizam-ool-Moolk should guarantee his safe arrival in Panalla, 
when Shao should be at liberty to take what steps he might think proper 
for the settlement of their family dispute. 

After an interchange of presents,^ when Bajee Kao and Nizam-ool-Moolk 
met for the first time, the armies retired upon the conclusion of the 
treaty, f Its final ratification was of consequence to both parties, but es- 
peci^y to Bajee Bao, who was then negotiating with Sur Boolund Khan, 
in hopes of obtaining the cession of the t^houth and surdeshmookhee of 
Guzerat. Sur Boolund Khan, who had at first exerted himself to check 
Mahratta incursions, was induced to listen to the terms proposed by Bajee 
Bao, in order to save the country from total ruin. He had repeatedly ap- 
plied to court for a supply of money, as it was at first impossible to raise 
any revenue of consequence from the districts in their exhausted state ; but 
his demands were entirely neglected. He had endeavoured to conciliate 
Peelajee and Kantajee by grants of chouth, but they collected all the re- 
venue, and afforded no protection to the country. Chimnajee Appa arrived 

^ * This interchan^ of presents is termed Zeafut, a feast, or entertainment ; a Ma- 

homedan has no objection to eat food prepared by a Hindoo on such occasions ; but on 
the part of the Hindoo the Zeafut is confin^ to receiving the presents. 

t Mahratta M8S., Hudeeqn-i-jUum. 
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with a lar^ army, exacted a heavy oontribation from Pitlaud, and 
plundered Dholka ; but he promised, on the part of his brother, that if 
tile ohouth and surdeshmookhee were yielded, the districts should be efEec- 
tually secured from the depredations of all other freebooters. Sur Boolund 
£han at length agreed to the Peishwa’s proposals, and granted deeds, in 
A. D. 1729. Sham Rao, the wukeel of Bajee Bao, 

the minister of the Baja Shao, ceding the surdeshmookhee^ 
or ten per cent, of the whole revenue, both on the land and customs, with 
the exception of the port of Surat and the district around it ; together 
with the chouth, or one-fourth of the whole collections on the land and 
customs, excepting Surat, and five per cent, on the revenues of the city 
of Ahmedabad.* 

Sur Boolund Khan mentions in the deeds that these cessions in Guzerat 
are granted in consequence of the progress of improvement, the increasing 
p^ulation, and the general tranquillity in the Deccan. The conditions 
amxed to the deed for the surdeshmookhee are nearly similar to those 
mentioned in the same grant for the Deccan provinces : but the deed for 
the chouth is more specific ; 2,600 horse are constantly to be kept up, the 
fourth part of the actual collections only to be paid, no more than two or 
three persons to be placed in each district as collectors on the part of 
the Mahrattas, no extra demands whatever to be made on the ryots, and 
every assistance to be afforded in maintaining the imperial authority. 
One condition attached to the deed is, that Bajee Bao, on the part of 
Shao, agrees to prevent Mahratta subjects from taking part with, or in any 
way supporting, disaffected zumeendars, and other disturbers of the 
public peace — a clause which is fully explained by the opposing interests 
of Bajee Rao, Kantajee Kuddum, and Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray. Peelajee 
Gaekwar, the agent of Dhabaray, was, it appears, leagued with the 
Bheels and Koolees of the country, and on that account especially was 
considered particularly formidable by the Mahomedans. After these 
deeds were obtained, the mokassa and the collection of a part of the 
surdeshmookhee were assigned to Dhabaray ; but jealousy of Bajee 
Bao's interference in the affairs of the province occasioned an implacable 
enmity on the part of that chief. 

Whilst Bajee Bao's presence was necessary to the northward in order 
to support Chimnajee in Guzerat, Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor, instigated 
by Oodajee Chowan, refused to listen to ‘overtures made by Shao, and 
encamped in bravado, on the north side of the Wama, with all his baggage, 
women, and equipments, and began to plunder the countiy. An oppor- 
tunity thus presented itself for the Pritee Needhee to recover his lost 
influence with Shao, which he partly effected by surprising the camp of 
Shumbhajee and Oodajee Chowan, and driving them to Panalla, with the 
loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were taken by the 
Pritee Needhee; amongst others, Tara Bye, and her daughter-in-law, 
Bajis Bye, the widow of Sivajee of Kolapoor ; both these persons were 
placed in confinement in the fort of Satara. This defeat brought on an 

A D. 1780. accommodation. The Mahratta districts and 

claims, with the exception of some forts, in the tract of 
which the rivers Warna and Kistna to the north, and the Toongbuddra to 
the south, were the boundaries, were wholly ceded. Kopaul, near the 
Toongbuddra, was relinquished by Shao in exchange for Butnaguiry; 
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and the tetritory of the Goncan, extending from Salsee to Ankolah, was 
comprehended in the sovereignty of Kolapoor. 

The Gurbee of Wurgaom, occupied by Oodajee Chowan, on the south 
bank of the Warna, which in the border warfare had cost many lives, was 
destroyed by mutual consent, but the claims of Chowan were left unde- 
termined. Merich, Tasgaom, Hutnee, several villages along the northern 
bank of the Kistna, and some fortified places in the Beejapoor district, 
were given up to Shao. This treaty was offensive and defensive, and 
provided for the division of further conquests to the south of the Toong- 
buddra, which, on co-operation, were to be equally shared. Grants of 
enam land or hereditary rights conferred by either party, within their 
respective boundaries, were confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputation of 

A D 1731 Peishwa, and to extol that of his rivals, the success of 

’ * ’ the Pritee Needhee did not materially affect the ascen- 

dancy which Bajee Rao had attained ; but Nizam-ool-Moolk was still 
bent on opposing him, and found a fit instrument for his purpose in Trim- 
buck Rao Dhabaray. Ever since the Peishwa had obtained the deeds 
from Sur Boolund Khan, Dhabaray had been negotiating with the other 
Mahratta chiefs, and assembling troops in Guzerat. At length, finding 
himself at the head of 35,000 men, he had resolved to march for the 
Deccan in the ensuing season. Bajee Rao was well aware of the Senaput- 
tee’s enmity, but was not alarmed by his preparations until he discovered 
that Nizam-ool-Moolk was to support him in the Deccan. Immediately 
on being apprized of their intention, he determined to anticipate them, 
although, when joined by all his adherents, his whole army did not 
amount to above half that of Dhabaray, The latter gave out that he 
was proceeding to protect the raja’s authority, and was supported by 
Peelajee Gaekwar, KAntajee, and Rughoojee Kuddum Bhanday, Oodajee, 
and Anund Rao Powar,^ Chimmajee Pundit,f Koor Buhadur, with many 
others. Bajee Rao proved that Dhabaray Senaputtee was in alliance 
with Nizam-ool-Moolk, and declared that ho was leagued for the purpose 
of dividing the Mahratta sovereignty with the raja of Kolapoor — a measure 
inconsistent with sound policy, and contrary to the divine ordinances of 
the Shasters. 

The preparations of Nizam-ool-Moolk hastened the march of Bajee Rao ; 
and as his army, though so inferior in numerical strength, was composed 
of the old Pagah horse, and some of the best of the Mahratta Mankurees, 
he moved rapidly towards Guzerat, but he commenced negotiating from 
the day of his quitting Poona, and continued it until the hour of attack. 
His advanced troops, however, under Awjee Kowray, having fallen in 
with a party of the enemy under Dummajee, one of the sons of Peelajee 
Gaekwar, soon after crossing the Nerbuddah they were attacked and 
completely defeated. Bajee Rao, not discouraged by this unfortunate 
commencement, determined, Vrhen about to engage his countrymen, con- 

* Previous to the formation of this league, the Powars, whose rendezvous continued 
about Dhar in Malwa, had been always at war with Peelajee Gaekwar. 

t This was probably Chimmajee Damoodhur. He was a very active marauder ; 
but Ohimna Raja, so often mentioned in the Surat records, means Chimnajee, Bajee 
Bao's brother : even when the army was commanded by the Peishwa in person, the 
force is often mentioned as that of Chimna Raja. The members of the factories were 
frequently deceived by false reports, and they make some ridiculous mistakes in the 
names, which it is sometimes difficult to detect The Sow Rogers for Shao Biqa, 
Hiongh not a very elegant alteration, is easily discovered. 
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trary to his hstibI plan, to elose with them immediately. The new levies 
did not await the shock, but fled on the first charge ; Kantajee Kuddum 
went off with the fugitives, leaving the old troops of Khundee Bao 
Dhabaray to defend his son. Trimbuck Rao was mounted on an elephant, 
and seeing the flight of his troops, chained the animaPs legs. Bajee Kao 
was on horseback, and exerted himself with all the energy so great an 
occasion demanded ; but the field was still disputed with obstinacy, and 
the issue doubtful, when Trimbuck Rao, in the act of drawing his bow,, 
was shot by a random ball from a matchlock ^ his death left complete 
victory to Bajee Kao, with all but nominal control of the Mahratta 
sovereignty. 

In this battle, which took place between Baroda and Dubhoy, in Quzerat, 

A ril 1 about the let of April, Jowjee Dhabaray, Mullojee Powar, 

* and one of the sons of Peelajee Gaekwar, were slain with 

their commander. Oodajee Powar and Chimmajee Pundit were taken 
prisoners. Anund Rao Powar, Peelajee Gaekwar, and Koor Buhadur 
were wounded, but escaped.* * * § Both Dubhoy f and Baroda were at this 
time in the hands of Peelajee ; the latter was afterwards taken from him 
by the Mog^mls, but Bajee Kao, at the suggestion of Sur Boolund Khan, 
then intended to reduce it for himself. A treaty was, however, concluded 
in the month of August, and the Peishwa, at the close of the monsoon, 
returned to Satara. He would have punislied the treachery of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, but that crafty politician, whose schemes had recoiled on himself, . 
warded a blow which ho could with difficulty have withstood, by directing } 
its aim against the head of the empire. 

Bajee Kao readily acceded to the Nizamis views ; it suilm his favourite 
policy, and it gave employment to persons likely to disturb the domestic 
arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops were immediately 
despatched towards Malwa under his brother Chimnajee, whilst he himseft 
remained, for a time, engaged in the interior arrangements of govern- 
ment, at Poona and Satara. Such appear to have been the rise and 
progress of the events and intrigues, which ended in a secret compact ^ 
between Bajee Kao and Nizam-ool-Moolk, securing to the former supre- 
macy as Peishwa, and to the latter a kingdom in the Deccan. 

The victory over Dhabaray, like the issue of every civil war, left 
impressions on the minds of many, not easily effaced ; but the Peishwa 
adopted every means of conciliation in bis power. It had been a custom 
to feed some thousand Bramins for several days every year at TuUygaom, J 
near Poona, the enam village of Dhabaray; this charitable practice 
Bajee Kao continued at Poona, and gave sums of money, at the same 
time, to the assembled Shastrees and Waeedeeks. This festival, continued j 
by his successors, was known by the name of Dukshina.§ 

Yeswunt Bao, the son of the deceased, was raised to the rank of Sena- 
•puttee ; but being too young to take the management upon himself, his 
mother, Ooma Bye, became his guardian ; and Peelajee Gaekwar, their 


* Mahmtta MSS., original letters in the handwriting of Bi^ee Rao, Surat Re* 
cords, letter from Mr. Daniel Innes, factor at Cambay, dated 7th April 1731. 

t Dubhoy first fell into the hands of Oodajee Powar, from whom it was taken by 
Peelajee. 

t There are two Tullygaoms near Poona^ne north-east, or Tullygaom Dumdairay, 
and the other north-wes^ Tullygaom Dhabaray, on the Bombay ro^ the €im above 
alluded to. 

§ Dukshina means a charitable donation in money. . « 
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former mootaliq, was confirmed in that situation, with the title of Sena 
Khas Kheyl, in addition to his hereditary one of Shumsher Bahadur.^ 

In order to prevent disputes, an agreement was drawn up under the 
authority of Shao, and subscribed by the Peishwa and Senaputtee, stipulate 
ing that neither party should enter the boundary of the other in Guzerat 
and Malwa. Within the limits of the former province the Senaputtee was 
to have entire management ; but he bound himself to pay one-half of the 
revenue to government through the Peishwa. All contributions, levied 
from countries not specified in the deeds given under the authority of Sur 
Boolund Khan, were to be made over to the raja after deducting expenses. 

The cession of chouth and surdeshmookhee from the province of Guze- 
rat was highly disapproved at the imperial court, although no attempt had 
been made to assist Sur Boolund Khan, or to avert the calamity and dis- 
grace, which that officer foretold must be the consequence of neglecting 
his applications for assistance. Sur Boolund Khan was superseded by 
Abhee Sing, raja of Joudpoor, who proceeded with the army to take posses- 
sion of his new government. Sur Boolund Khan opposed him for a 
considerable time, but at last an accommodation took place, and the 
latter went off towards Delhi, where he was afterwards extremely ill-used 
and unworthiry disgraced. Although an enemy of Nizam-ool-Moolk, the 
disrespect and indignity with which Sur Boolund Khan was treated, is 
given as the reason for the intimate connection which was now cemented 
between the former and Bajee Rao. The Mahornedan historian f is partly 
right ; but seldsh, not generous, motives furnish the real interpretation of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk’s consideration for Sur Boolund Khan. Perceiving Bajee 
Rao’s complete ascendancy, the appointment of the Hindoo prince Abhee 
Sing to supersede Sur Boolund Khan, the imbecility of the emperor, and the 
treachery as well as depraved venality of his courtiers ; knowing also that 
he had rendered himself in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam-ool-Moolk 
had good grounds for apprehending that the Peishwa might be able to 
obtain the viceroyalty of the Deccan. The plan, however, which he 
adopted, under these circumstances, belongs to the higher order of 
L politics, and seems to have been framed for the purpose of diverting the 
Mahrattas from the destruction of the resources of his own country, and 
of making his own power a balance between that of the emperor and the 
Peishwa. 

Previously to invading Malwa in person, Bajee Rao had an interview 
with Nizam-ool-Moolk, and endeavoured to induce him to advance a 
subsidy for the assistance he was affording ; but the Nizam considered 
the inducement sufficiently strong without paying his auxiliaries. The 
districts in Candeish, by the present agreement, were to be protected by 
the Peishwa in his passage to and from Malwa, and nothing more than the 
usual tribute was to be levied in the six Soobehs of the Deccan, — a pro- 
posal to which Bajee Rao readily aeceded.| 


* I have in my possession three accounts of the orijrin of the Gaekwar titles, from 
respectable sources, all differing from each other, and from the text : after all, I may 
be wrong, but, even in ^uch an insignificant matter, I have spared no pains to be 
correct. I have seldom given translations of the Mahratta titles, as even the Mah- 
rattas themselves differ in the significations attached to them, and as I know nothing 
of San^rit, I was dependent on the Bramins about me for the few interpretations I 
have given. Sena Khas Kheyl has been translated, “ commander of the epecial hand^' 
—perhaps “ leader of the sovereign' $ tribe" would be more correct* 
t Seyr Mutuakhereen. 
j Biahratta MSS», and original letters. 
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Various parts of the province of Malwa had been already laid 
A. D. 1732 contribution by Powar, Holkar, and Sindia. 

The Raja Geerdhur on every occasion had exerted 
himself with great fortitude and energy, but was at length 
killed in an action with Oodajee Powar and Chimnajee Pundit® in 
1729 ; but his relation, Dia Buhadur, having been appointed 
Boobehdar in his room, continued to repel the Mahratta inroads 
with bravery, and frequently with success ; till at last, attacked by 
Chimnajee Appa the Peishwa’s brother, Peelajee Jadow, and Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, at Talahf near Dhar, he was also slain, » and his troops were 
defeated. Bajee Rao, on crossing the Nerbuddah, assumed command of 
the army in Malwa, and sent his brother and Peelajee Jadow back to 
Satara, to maintain his influence at court, and to concert measures for 
settling the Concan, which was in a very disturbed state ; the Peishwa 
having been obliged to withdraw a force, at first intended for the entire 
settlement of that country, including the reduction of Jinjeera. / 

In the meantime, after the Peishwa left Guzerat, the foujdar of Abhee 
Sing recovered the fort of Baroda ; but the cause of Peelajee Gaekwar was 
popular, he had gained several victories, and occupied many of the 
principal thannas, when Abhee Sing, on pretence of entering upon a final 
agreement with him, sent some emissaries, apparently for the purpose of 
settling the preliminaries. These emissaries had frequent interviews with 
Peelajee, till at last, one evening, after having sat until it was dusk, they 
took leave and went outside the tent, when one of their number, on 
pretence of having forgot something of consequence, returned to the tent, 
and, whilst affecting to whisper in Peelajee’s ear, drew a dagger and 
stabbed him to the heart. The assassin was instantly killed, but the rest 
of the emissaries escaped. This murder was perpetrated at Dhakoor, a 
well-known village in the district of Tausrah.J 
The murder of Peelajee Gaekwar was not attended by the advantages 
expected from it by Abhee Sing ; Dilla, Dessaye of Padra, near Baroda, 
who had lived in friendship with Peelajee, instigated the Koolees and 
Bheels to rise all over the country, and watching an opportunity, afforded 
by the march of troops to quell the insurgents, sent intelligence to Mahada- 
jee Gaekwar, the brother of Peelajee, who then occupied Jumbooseer, and 
advised him to attack Baroda. He accordingly followed this recommenda- 
tion, and obtained possession of it about the same time that Dia Buhadur 
was killed in Malwa, in 1732, since which time it has always belonged 
to the family of Gaekwar. But besides this success on the part of the 
Mahrattas, Dummajee, the eldest surviving son of Peelajee, advanced 
from Sonegurh with a great force, occupied many of the principal districts 
in the east of Guzerat, and made incursions as far as Joudpoor, till Abhee 
Sing, resigning Ahmedabad to a deputy, was forced to return to protect 
his paternal dominions. 

Mohummud Khan Bungush, governor of Allahabad, was the new 
. n 1733 soobehdar appointed to Malwa. Shortly after the period 
* ' of his obtaining the government, he entered Bundelcund, 

and established himself in the territory of the Raja Chitoor Sal. ^ this 
proceeding the Rajpoot prince solicited aid from Bajee Rao, which was 

* This Chimnajee Pandit was not the brother of Bajee Bao, bnt the person taken by 
the Peishwa, in the battle with the Senaputtee, already mentioned. 

t Orig^nu letter in the handwriting of Chimnajee Appa. I take the name of the 
place where the battle was fought from Sir J» Malcolm^s Report on Malwa. 

} Mirat Ahmudee* 
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reftdily afforded. The Peishwa moved expeditiously into Bundelcund, 
atirrounded Bungush, and forced him to seek refuge in a fort, where he 
was reduced to the greatest distress, till rescued by a band of Afghans of 
his own tribe, headed by his son. The province, however, was completely 
evacuated by his troops, and Chitoor Sal was so entirely satisfied with the 
aid afforded by his new ally, that he conferred on him a fort and district in 
the neighbourhood of Jhansee worth two and a quarter lakhs of rupees of 
annual revenue, adopted him as bis son, and at his death, which happened 
very soon after, bestowed on him one-third of his possessions, or an 
equal share with his sons Juggut Raj-jee Deo and Hurdesa, the former 
styled raja of Kalpee, and the latter of Bundelcund ; but it would appear 
that, although they may have managed separately, they shared in 
common.® 

After the defeat of Mohummud Khan Bungush, Raja Jey Sing was 
A n 1734 appointed by the emperor to the government of the pro- 
^ * vinces of Agra and Malwa. Nothing could be more 

favourable to the views of Bajee Rao ; but as Jey Sing was now situated, 
the honor of the Rajpoot was at variance with the subsisting under- 
standing between him and the Mahrattas. This circumstance may account 
for his hesitating to comply with their demands ; but he at last came to 
an agreement with Bajee Rao, yielded him the government of Malwa 
in the following year, and for the time, the emperor, by Jey Sing’s per- 
suasions, tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement, f 

* Original papers, Poona Records, 
t Seyr Mutuakhereen, Mahratta MSS«, Hadeeqa-i-Alum. 
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FKOM A. D. 1734 TO A. D. 1739. 

MahratUx affairs. — RugJioojee Bhonslay is appointed Sena Sahib Sooheh . — 
Affairs of the Concan — of Savmnt — A ngria . — Unsuccessful campaigns of the 
Pritee Needhee against the Seedee, — Revolution at Jinjeera. — ThePeishwa 
returns from Malwa — proceedings. — Arrangements made in the Concan, 
’-^Mulharjee Holkar's incursions — policy of the vizier Khan Dowran.-— 
Nizam-ooUMoolk courted by the emperor. — Muziffir Khan marches 
against the Mahrattas. — Holkar's conduct towards him. — Holkar ccmtU 
nues levying contributions — makes an incursion into Guzerat. — Momm 
Khan appointed governor of that province. — Bajee Rads pecuniary 
embarrassments. — Negotiations with the imperial court — obtains an 
assignment on Malwa^ and a tribute from the Rajpoots— further negotia- 
tions — obtains the surdeshpandeegeeree of the Deccan. — Nizam-ooUMoolk 
resolves on assisting the emperor against the Mahrattas. — Preparations 
of the Moghuls — and of Bajee Rao.Sadut Khan drives the Mahrattas 
across the Jumna. — Bajee Rao appears at the gates of Delhi — operations — 
retires — returns to the Deccan. — Circumstances regarding Angria, which 
led to a war with the Portuguese, and the invasion of Balsette. — The 
Peishwa is called off to Malwa to oppose NizamroohMoolk — who, joined 
by the imperial arm/y, advances from Delhi. — Bajee Rao surrounds 
NizamrOolrMoolk at Bhopaul— forces him into terms — their nature . — 
Prosecution of hostilities against the Portuguese — conduct of the English 
— its causes — progress of the Mahrattas. — War between the Peishwa and 
Rughoojee Bhonslay, — Disastrous intelligence from Delhi, occasioned by 
the arrival and proceedings of Nadir Shah. — Chimnajee Appa prosecutes 
a successful war against the Portuguese. — Memorable siege of Bassein.— 
Nadir Shah retires from Delhi. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to show the steps by which the Mahrattas 
A D I 7 <u spread themselves in Guzerat, and established a footing in 
* * Malwa ; their domestic policy, their affairs in regard to 

Berar and the Concan, now claim our attention, before we return to their 
operations in Malwa, or enter on the more important proceedings, which 
the present chapter will record. 

During the Peishwa’s absence, Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib 
Sooheh, had been accused of disobedience, and confined at Satara ; and 
Rughoojee, the son of Kanhojee^s cousin, Bembajee, had been appointed 
to the situation of Sena Sahib Sooheh in his stead. Rughoojee had served 
with a small party of horse, both under his relation Kanhojee, and with 
one of the petty Mahomedan^ princes in Gondwaneh ; his station was too 
humble to bring him into general notice, but he had, in a confined sphere, 
distinguished himself by superior intelligence, activity, and spirit. The 

They were origixially Hindoo polygars, and converted by Anrttngzebe. 
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pfltfticulars of the intrigue by which Kanhojee Bhonslay was deprived of 
ms title and jagheer are not known, but from the selection of Bughoojee 
as his successor, agreeably to the choice of the raja, it is probable that 
Bajee Bao had no share in it. Bughoojee had accompanied Shao in his 
excursions, and from being a very bold and expert hunter, had ingratiated 
himself with the raja, and obtained a great ascendancy over him. Shao 
married him to the sister of one of his own wives, of the Sirkay family, 
which, except their having the same surname, and that they may possi- 
bly® have been originally relations and rivats for the hereditary right of 
patell of their village, is the only connection which can be traced between 
the families cdP Satara and Nagpoor. 

On receiving the sunnuds for Berar, Bughoojee gave a bond to maintain 
a body of 5,000 horse for the service of the state ; to pay an annual sum 
of nine lakhs of rupees ; and, exclusive of ghas-dana — a tribute which the 
Sena Sahib Soobeh since the time of Baja Bam had been allowed to 
reserve — the half only of all other tribute, prize property, and contribu- 
tions was to be accounted for to the head of the government. He also 
bound himself to raise 10,000 horse when required, and to accompany the 
Peishwa, or to proceed to any quarter where he might be ordered. 

This arrangement was effected during the absence of Sreeput Bao 
Pritee Needhee, who had been sent into the Concan by the raja. The 
Pritee Needhee, being the friend of Kanhojee Bhonslay, endeavoured to 
obtain some mitigation of his sentence, and proposed that Akola and 
Balapoor, in Berar Payeen Ghaut, should be restored, on condition of his 
maintaining 200 horse ; but it does not appear that this arrangement was 
carried into effect. Kanhojee was an officer of great enterprize ; he had 
made some partial conquests in Gondwaneh, and headed one incursion 
into Kuttack. He died at Satara, after having lived there many years, a 
prisoner at large. 

Whether Nizam-ool-Moolk had made any preparations in consequence 
of these dissensions, is uncertain ; butChimnajee Appa conceived, or affect- 
ed to believe, that he meditated an attack. He, therefore, pitched his 
camp about 40 miles east of Satara, leaving Peelajee Jadow with an incon- 
siderable body of horse, being the only troops at Satara in the immediate 
interest of the Peishwa. 

When Bajee Bao advanced into Malwa, it ivas his design to engage the 
raja’s mind with petty affairs in the Concan. Divisions of authority, con- 
tending factions, and the turbulent disposition of some of its inhabitants 
afforded ample field, within the small tract from Goa to Bombay, for en- 
gaging and fatiguing attention ; but as these authorities had also a large 
share in the transactions of the Bombay government during the last cen- 
tury, they demand, as a record of our own history, particular enumeration. 
Sawunt, the principal Deshmookh of Waree, occupied his hereditary terri- 
tory in that quarter, but having suffered from Kanhojee Angria’s attacks, 
prior to the late peace between the rajas of Satara and Kolapoor, he bore an 
enmity to Angria’s family ever after. 

Kanhojee Angria’s death happened about the end of the jrear 1728.t 
During his life all attempts at reducing his power proved fruitless. The 

^ There is a tradition of their having been rivals in an hereditary dispute which 
may have been invented to prejudice the rajas of Satara against the Bhonslays of 
Nagpoor, and prevent their desire to adopt any member of that powerful family. It 
is a point of honor to maintain the hereditary difference. 

t Mahratta MSS. I am not certain of tois date, as 1 have not observed it in the 
English Beoords. 
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Bombay government, incensed at his piracies and contnmelions conduct, 
ioined with the Portuguese in an expedition against Kolabah. The 
land forces furnished by that nation, and three English ships of the 
line, under Commodore Matthews, co-operated; but the attempt failed, 
owing to the cowardice of the Portuguese. This expedition took place in 
1722, and, two years afterwards, the Dutch, with seven ships, two bomb 
vessels, and a body of troops, made an attempt on Viziadroog, at that 
time better known by its Moghul name of Gheriah ; but this attack also 
failed. Angria seized many English vessels, and, about a year before his 
death, took the Darby ^ a ship richly laden, belonging to the East India 
Company. The crews of his vessels, like all Mahrattas when successful, 
became very daring, and his forts on the coast were considered impreg- 
nable.*^ 

Kanhojee Angria left two legitimate and three illegitimate sons. The 
two former succeeded to his possessions ; the elder, named Sukkajee, 
remained at Kolabah, and the younger, Surnbhajee, resided at Sevemdroog. 
The elder died a short time after his father, and Surnbhajee, keeping with 
him the eldest of his half-brothers, appointed the other two to the charge 
of Kolabah. The eldest of these, Yessajee, had charge of the interior 
management, whilst Mannajee commanded the naval and military estab- 
lishment. The latter, some time after, having quarrelled with his family, 
sought protection and assistance from the Portugese ; and having 
obtained the aid of some troops, he escaladed Kolabah, and carried it 
sword in. hand. He cmelly put out the eyes of his brother Yessajee, and 
confined him, for which Surnbhajee, as soon as the Portuguese retired, 
attacked him. Mannajee, however, having obtained aid from Bajee Rao, 
compelled Surnbhajee to raise the siege, and, in consequence of the assist- 
ance afforded, ceded the forts of Kootla and Rajmachee to the PeiBhwa.f 

The Seedee, who at this time was chief of Jinjeera, had held that 
situation for several years, with the old Moghul title of Yakoot Khan. 
The districts which had been placed under the Seedee’s charge by Anrung- 
zebe, including Mhar, Raigurh, Dabul, and Anjenweel, had been defended 
against every effort of the Mahrattas, and frequently, in consequence of 
their inroads, the Seedee levied contributions from Shao’s districts. As 
force was not likely to prevail, the Pritee Needhee, Jewajee Khnndee Rao 
Chitnees, and others of the raja’s ministers, formed schemes for ruining 
the Seedee by intrigue. A person named Yacoob Khan, well known in 
those times as one of the most daring pirates on the coast, and distin- 
guished by his familiar appellation of Shaikjee, possessed the entire 
confidence of the Seedee. This man was a descendant of the Koolee 
rajas of the Concan, and hereditary Patell of Goagurh. In one of the 
incursions of the Seedees he was, when a child, taken prisoner, and bred a 
Mussulman. At a very early period he distinguished himself, and, on 
getting command of a ship, became as celebrated for his stratagem as his 
bravery. The Pritee Needhee gained this Shaik Yacoob, and entered into 
a secret treaty with him, by which he was to receive the command of the 
fleet, the whole of the Seedee’s possessions, with the exception of some 
forts, several villages in enam, and the 8urgounda,f or two per cent, of 
the whole revenue of the lower Concan, from the river Penn to the boun- 
dary of the Kolapoor territory. His brother was to bo appointed second- 

* Orme, Bruce’s Annals, partly confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 

t Mahratta MSS. 

} The saoie as Nargounda, only here confined to two instead of three per cent 
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iii-K)ommand at Raigurh, and one lakh of rupees was to be distributed as a 
largess amongst the troops and crews of the vessels, in case of success in > 
effecting a revolution.® 

To aid this scheme, a force was sent into the Concan, in 1733, under the * 
Pritee Needhee, his mootaliq Yemmajee Sewdeo, and Oodajee Chowan ; 
the intrigues, foa reasons which are not explained, were unsuccessful, but 
a war ensued, the effects of which fell principally upon the helpless 
peasantry. Little impression could be made on the Seedee’s garrisons ; 
the Pritee Needhee, after many months, was finally worsted, and when 
encamped at Chiploon, the fort of Goelkot, although strongly garrisoned, 
was disgracefully surprised and taken. Chimnajee Appa incurred the raja’s 
displeasure for not sending assistance to Sreeput Kao after repeated 
orders, f and Shao at last told him — “ If you do not, I must go myself.”^ 
Peelajee Jadow was at length despatched, but none of the other officers 
at Satara would undertake to support the Pritee Needhee, except on 
condition of receiving the conquered districts in jagbeer ; he was,^ there- 
fore, compelled to return to Satara with great loss of reputation. About 
this time the chief at Jinjeera died, leaving several sons, the eldest of 
whom, Seedee Abdoollah, was murdered by his brothers, supported by 
other conspirators, with the view of usurping the government in prejudice 
to Seedee Kehman, one of the brothers not in Jinjeera at the time of the 
murder, and who bore no part in the conspiracy. 

Yacoob Khan immediately embraced the cause of Seedee Kehman, and 
A D 1^35 called on Shao for support ; but nothing could be done 

‘ ^ * until the return of Bajee Kao, who, after leaving Holkar 

and Sindia with a large body of cavalry in Malwa, returned to the Deccan, 
and, on crossing the Godavery, intimated to the raja that be should march 
straight to Dhunda Kajepoor. All the disposeable infantry were directed to 
join the Peishwa, and Peelajee Jadow was sent off, reinforced with a body 
of the Pagah horse, to support Mulhar Kao Holkar in Malwa. 

Seedee Kehman and Yacoob Khan joined Bajee Kao, who commenced 
operations by attacking some of the forts. Futih Sing Bhonslay and the 
Pritee Needhee proceeded to co-operate ; but the only assistance which 
they rendered was the recovery of Sivajee’s capital, Raigurb, the killidar 
of which had been previously corrupted by Shaik Yacoob. The Peishwa 
reduced the forts of Tala and Gossala ; but his further progress was inter- 
rupted by the advance of Seedee Kehman, one of the brothers, at the 
head of a body of troops from Jinjeera. They attacked the Peishwa 
vigorously, but could not prevail over tlie numerous forces of the Mahrat- 
tas. Seedee Kehman was killed, and his troops were pursued to Dhunda 
Kajepoor. Batteries were erected against Jinjeera, whilst Mannajee 
Angria assailed it from th^ sea. 

The operation of cannonading Jinjeera had been repeated from the time 
of Sumbhajee every year the Mahrattas were in possession of Dhunda 

* Original papers in possession of the Chitnees at Satara. 

t Original letters from Shao to Chimnajee, and from the Peishwa’s mootaliq, pro- 
cured from the Dawursee Swamee. Many interesting letters from Bajee Rao and 
Chimnajee were lent to me by the descendants of the disciples of the Dawursee 
Swamee. The Swamee was a much venerated person in the country, and was the 
Mahapooroosh of Bajee Bao and his brother, and seems to have possessed their entire’ 
confidence. The Peishwa’s letters to the Swamee, and to his brother, detail the 
actions of his life in a familiar manner, witibout disguise, and are quite invaluable. 

I was permitted to translate, but not to copy them. The originals contmue in posses- 
aion of the Swamee's disciples at Dawursee, a village within a few miles of Satara* 
t Tiw part of the letter is a postscript in his own handwriting. 
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Bajepoor. Bajee Bao perceived the impracticability of reducing it, at 
least for many months ; and as he foresaw many bad consequences from 
remaining in the Concan, he listened to overtures made by the besieged, 
entered into a treaty, by which they recognised the pretentiona of Seedee 
Behmanj'gave up half the revenues of eleven mahals® to him, and ceded 
the foiis of Baigurh, Tala, Gossala, Oochitgurh, and Beerwaree to the 
Mahrattas. 

Upon this successful termination of hostilities, Bajee Bao, with addi- 
tional power and influence, returned to Satara, and was appointed soobeh- 
dar of the late acquisitions. f 

After Bajee Rao’s return to the Deccan, the troops of Mulhar Bao 
Holkar made incursions beyond Agra. Khan Dowrjn, the vizier of 
Mohummud Shah, attempted to check the progress of the Mahrattas 
rather by the pen than the sword, forgetting that all negotiations with 
a predatory state, without previously punishing its aggressions, only tend 
to excite further depredation. He laid plans for obtaining the aid of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk without appearing to solicit it — a conduct little less 
inconsistent than that of the fickle emperor, who now earnestly courted 
him ; but the Nizam was nursing his resources, and the period had not yet 
arrived when he could perceive that his presence at Delhi would be hailed 
as that of the saviour of the empire. 

Khan Dowran’s attempts were feeble, but his preparations were always 
splendid ; all Delhi was in bustle when his expeditions set out ; but they 
commenced in bombast and ended in ridicule. His brother, Muzuffir 
Khan, moved forth to drive the plunderers and robbers across the Ner- 
buddah. Holkar sent a few of his light troops to molest his march dur- 
ing the day, and to throw rockets into his camp during the night ; but he 
never allowed himself to be interrupted in the collection of contributions, 
in which he was employed, for the purpose of endeavouring to satisfy the 
importunate demands of his master, the Peishwa, whose pecuniary distress 
had become very great. Muzuffir Khan advanced as far as Seronje, whence 
he returned, and was received at Delhi as if he had performed signal 
services, acquiring fame among his friends by the contempt of his ene- 
mies. The province of Malwa, and the country south of the Churabul, 
although some of the forts remained in possession of the imperial officers, 
were completely overrun, and the Rohillas, as well as the Mahrattas, took 

E ossession of several pi aces. J Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, who the year 
efore had been constrained by the power of Duramajee Gaekwar to quit 
Guzerat, persuaded Holkar to make an incursion into that province, where 
they appeared unexpectedly ; levied contributions as far as the Bunass ; 
plundered several towns to the north of Ahmedabad, amongst which 
were £der and Pulhanpoor,§ and departed as suddenly as they had 
come. 

Abhee Sing was shortly after removed from the government of Guzerat, 
and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, Momin Khan, was appointed to officiate ; but the 
deputy of Abhee Sing would not evacuate the city of Ahmedabad, and 
Momin Khan was at last obliged to court an alliance with Dummajee, in 
order to expel him. 

♦ Smaller divisions of a district. 

t Mahratta MSS., and original letters. In parts where I have only Mahratta 
authority, 1 am seldom quite certain of my dates, as many of the original letters have 
only the date of the week, and of the moon. 

X Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mahratta letters* 

I Mirat Ahmudee. 
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Bajee Rao, owing to the vast army he had kept up, both to secure his 

. D 1736 conquests and to overcome his rivals, had become greatly 

A. LI. 1/ . involved in debts. His troops were in arrears; the Soucars 
(or bankers), to whom he already owed a personal debt of many lakhs of 
rupees, refused to make any further advances, and he complained bitterly 
of the constant mutinies and clamours in his camp, which occasioned him 
much vexation and distress.® He levied the chouth and surdeshraookhee in 
Malwa, and applied, through Raja Jey Sing, for their formal cession in 
that province ; and likewise for a confirmation of the deeds granted by 
Sur Boolund Khan for Guzerat. The Tooranee Moghuls, who formed a 
considerable party in the ministry, were decidedly against a compromise 
so disgraceful ; Khan Dowran and the emperor, by whom it had been 
already tacitly yielded, were disposed, by the advice of Jey Sing, to 
acknowledge the title in due form ; but, in the course of the negotiation, 
which ensued between the imperial minister and the Peishwa, both parties 
went beyond their original intentions, and hastened the advancing 
reconciliation between Mohummud Shah and Nizirn-ool-Moolk. 

The emperor, in the first instance, agreed to relinquish, in the form 
of an assignment, 13 lakhs of rupees of the revenue of the districts south 
of the Chumbul for the ensuing season, payable by three instalments at 
stated periods ; and to grant an authority to the Peishwa to levy a 
tribute from the Rajpoot states, from Boondee and Kotah on the west, 
to Budawur on the east, fixing the annual amount at 10,60,000 rupees. 
The latter concession, Khan Dowran probably expected, was more 
likely to create enmity than to establish friendship between the Mahrattas 
and the Rajpoots. This minister imagined himself superior to a Mahratta 
Bramin in political artifice, and continued to negotiate when he should 
have had no thought but to chastise. The Raja Jey Sing was the medium 
through whom Khan Dowran sent an envoy of his own, named Yadgar 
Khan, to treat with Bajee Rao. The sunnuds for the chouth and surdesh- 
mookhee were secretly prepared, and given to the agent, with instructions 
to reserve them ; but Dhondoo Punt Poorundhuree, the Peishwa’s wukeel 
residing with Khan Dowran, discovered this preliminary admission, and 
apprized Bajee Rao of the circumstance. Mahrattas, in every negotiation, 
invariably begin by requiring much more than they expert. If they 
find their proposal acceded to, they rise in their pretentions, and veiy 
often, from a tone of the most obsequious complaisance, assume an over- 
bearing insolence of manner, and a style of pointed threat and menace, 
which, to those who have only seen them submissive, is scarcely 
conceivable. 

Bajee Rao^s demands now exceeded all bounds ; at different stages, 
during the discussions, he required the whole provinces of Malwa in 
jagheer ; the Rohillas, who had established themselves, to be dispossessed ; 
the forts of Mandoo, Dhar, and Raiseen j the jagheer and foujdaree of 
the whole tract south of the Chumbul ; 50 lakhs of rupees from the royal 


* Among Hindoos an attitude of worship or adoration is to place the forehead at 
the threshold of a temple, or at the feet of the idol, and is used in humble supplication 
to a superior. The following extract of a letter from Bajee Rao to his Mahapooroosh 
must of course be understood figuratively ; but it shows the embarrassments under 
which he laboured I have fallen into that hell of being beset by creditors, and to 
pacify soucars and sillidars, I am falling at their feet, till I have rubbed the sMn 
from my forehead.” Part of this distress originated in the high rates of pay which 
he was obliged to give, in order to outbid Nizam-ool-Moolk, and secure the best of 
the Deccan soldiery. 
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treasury, or an equivalent assignment on Bengal ; Allahalsad) Benares, 
Gya, and Muttra in jagheer ; and a hereditary right as surdeshpandya of 
the six Soobehs of the Deccan.® 

All these concessions were evaded by the emperor, excepting the last ; 
to that he acceded, on Bajee Kao’s agreeing to pay a fee of six lakhs of 
rupees. This grant was precisely similar to that of the surdeshmookhee, 
but coinciding with the proportion of the emoluments of deshmookk 
and deshpandya : those of the surdeshmookhee being ten, the sur- 
deshpandeegeeree was five, per cent. This grant, however, fell upon 
the Deccan ; it was a stroke levelled at Nizam-ool-Moolk by Khan 
Dowrari, and had the immediate efEect of rousing the Nizam’s jealousy, 
whilst encouragement from the Moghul faction, and pressing in- 
vitations from Mohummud Shah to repair to IDelhi and save the 
empire, at length induced Nizara-ool-Moolk to think of turning the 
scale against his predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations produced 
no cessation of activity on the part of Bajee Kao, and his demands were 
so exorbitant, that it was determined, after protracted consultations, to 
assemble a vast army, by the mere display of which, it seemed as if they 
expected to annihilate the Mahrattas. The plains in the neighbourhood 
of the capital were accordingly covered with tents, and the preparations 
were as splendid as the operations proved feeble. The Peishwa, on hear- 
ing that Khan Dowran and Kummur-ud-deen Khan, each at the head of 
a great army, had advanced towards Muttra, deposited his heavy baggage 
with his ally, Juggut Raj, in Bundelcund, and advanced to a position on 
the banks of the Jumna, 40 miles south of Agra. He had attacked the 
raja of Budawur for refusing to settle his claims, and levied contributions 
in every direction. Mulhar Kao Holkar, Peelajee Jadow, and Wittoojee 
Bolay committed great depredations in the Dooab, until driven across the 
Jumna by Sadut Khan, who marched from Oudh, and unexpectedly 
assailed the Mahrattas. He wrote an exaggerated account of his success 
to court, stating that he had wounded Mulhar Kao Holkar, killed Wittoojee 
Bolay, and driven the whole Mahratta army across the Chumbul ; that 
2,000 were killed, and 2,000 were drowned in the Jumna. On Sadut 
Khan’s arrival at Agra, Bajee Kao quitted his ground on the banks of the 
Jumna, and moved to a more open country in a north-east direction, his 
former position being confined by the Chumbul on his left flank, and his 
camp intersected by deep ravines — very unfavourable to his mode of 
fighting.f 

Sadtit Khan’s account of his success, as written by himself to the 
emperor, was communicated to Bajee Kao by his wukeel, who remained 
with Khan Dowran, until the latter, accompanied by Mohummud Khan 
Bungush, joined Sadut Khan at Agra, when, by the advice of the latter, 
the wukeel was dismissed. Nothing was talked of in Delhi but the hero 
Sadut Khan, who had driven the Mahrattas back to the Deccan. ‘‘ I was 
resolved,” says Bajee Kao, “ to tell the emperor truth, to prove that I was 
still in flindostaii, and to show him flames and Mahrattas at the gates of 
his capital.” 

Six days before Khan Dowran joined Sadut Khan, Bajee Kao, foreseeing 
that they would unite, was on his march to Delhi. Quitting the great road 

♦ Original papers, and Poona Records. 

t The Seyr Mutuakhereen gives the Moghul account of this campaign, the only one 
to which the author of that work had access. 1 have not omitted due consideration of 
both sides of the narrative. 
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skirting the hills of Mehwat, where they formed the boundary of the 
territory of Chooramun Jath, and keeping 14 miles to the left of Oorlass,^ 
where Kummur-ud-deen Khan was encamped, he advanced at the rate of 
40 miles daily, and pitched his camp close to the suburbs. Some elephants 
and camels coming out of the city were seized, and a party of Hindoos, 
when going to a temple for the performance of a religious ceremony, were 
stripped ;t but the Peishwa prudently abandoned his first intention of 
plundering and burning, as he conceived the booty might retard his 
retreat, and that burning the suburbs would but show a disrespect and 
contempt, which would impede his negotiations with the emperor and 
Khan Dowran, both of whom, he well knew, were disposed to grant a large 
share of his demands. He therefore next day wrote two letters — one to 
the emperor, and the other to Raja Bukht Mull. Their purport is not men- 
tioned, but the emperor requested that a wukeel might be sent, which 
Bajee Rao refused, unless a guard came out for his protection. He, how- 
ever, returned a polite message, stating “that as he apprehended mischief 
to the city from the contiguity of his troops, he was about to retire to the 
Jheel Tank.” This moderation encouraged a party of 8,000 men from the 
city, under Muzuffir Khan, Meer Hoossein Khan Kokah, Raja Sew Sing, 
and other nobles of the court, to venture forth and attack the Mahrattas. 
Bajee Rao despatched Suttojee Jadow with a few skirmishers to reconnoitre 
them ; and, upon Suttojee’s sending notice that they were coming out to 
attack him, Mulharjee Holkar, followed by Ranoojee Sindia, immediately 
wheeled about, fell upon them, killed and wounded upwards of 600, drove 
them back into the city, and took 2,000 of their horses, and one elephant. 
Baja Sew Sing was amongst the slain, and Meer Hoossein Khan Kokah 
was mortally wounded. 

The Mahrattas Jost very few men, and had only one officer J wounded. 
This action was soon over, and Bajee Rao was about to refresh his men, 
when the army of Kummur-ud-deen Khan came in sight. Bajee Rao had 
a skirmish with him ; but as night was approaching, and as he perceived 
that the enemy was supported by troops from the city as well as by 
Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan, who were close at hand, he determined to 
retreat, and before morning moved eight miles to the westward of the 
late field of battle. In the skirmish with Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the 
Peishwa lost 30 men. Khan Dowran and Sudut Khan effected a junction 
with Kummur-ud-deen Khan on the following morning ; and Bajee Rao 
retreated towards Gwalior, by the route of Rewaree and Mundawar, 
both of which he plundered, and was neither interrupted nor pursued. 
It was Bajee Rao’s intention to cross the Jumna, and plunder the Dooab 
before the rains ; but being apprehensive that Nizam-ool-Moolk might 
interrupt him before he could collect the revenue in Malwa, he ordered his 
brother to watch the Nizam’s preparations :§ and, “ if he attempt,” says 
the Peishwa’s letter, “ to cross the Rewa (Nerbuddah), fall instantly on 
his rear, and put heel-ropes upon him.”|| 

This is probably the Hindoo name for the place, as I cannot find it in any of ourmaps. 
t This fact Bajee Rao mentions to bis brother without reserve or comment. 
i Indrajee Kuddum, belonging to Ranoojee Sindia's party. 1 mention his name, 
merely to show the minuteness of the Peishwa’s report. 

{ § A private letter, or rather journal, in the handwriting of Bajee Rao to his brother 
Chimnajee Appa. Without various corroborative testimonies as to the facts, it bears 
that internal evidence of truth which commands confidence. 

d Such of my readers as may have seen a horse break from his fiickets, and attempt to 
lop off with hiB heel-ropes, will understand the Peishwa’s injunctions in their full 
ce. 
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No opportunity presented itself of crossing the Jumna, and as his 
presence became requisite in the Deccan, Bajee Rao, upon a promise of 
obtaining the government of Malwa and 13 laKhs of rupees, again sent his 
wukeel to Khan Dowran, and set out on his return to Satara, where he paid 
his respects to the raja, and immediately proceeded into the Concan. 

The Portuguese, who had assisted in taking Kolabah, not having 

A. D 1787 received some districts promised to them in the neigh- 
* * * * § bourhood of Rewadunda, now appeared, as the allies of 

Sumbhajee Angria, against Mannajee, in another attack upon Kolabah. 
The Peishwa was sent to repel this attempt, in which he succeeded, took 
Mannajee under his protection, on condition of his paying the yearly sum 
of 7,000 rupees, and presenting annually to the raja foreign articles from 
Europe or China,® to the value of 3,000 rupees more. The war with the 
Portuguese led to the invasion of Salsette. Visajee Punt Leiley, a carcoon 
in the service of the Peishwa, con-upted some natives in the Portuguese 
service.f The Mahrattas first possessed themselves of a small fortj on 
the opposite side of the river from Bassein, on the night of the 6th April, 
put the commandant, with his garrison, to the sword, and occupied the 
river, so as to prevent all succour from Bassein to the other forts on the 
island ; numbers of their troops crossed on the 7th, and the fortifications 
of Tannah being then unfinished, and a whole curtain wanting, the 
Portuguese governor of Salsette, Don Lewis Botelho, who was there, 
without attempting to defend it himself, called a council of war, and 
decided on retiring to Caranja, leaving Captain John de Souza Pereira to 
defend the fort, and Captain John de Souza Ferraz to command the 
garrison of Bandora, opposite to Mahim. Pereira behaved with spirit, 
and gallantly repulsed two assaults, in the last of which he was severely 
wounded ; but the officer who succeeded him, having been seized with a 
panic, when there was no enemy in sight, shamefully took to flight. 
The English at Bombay, interested in the defence of Bandora, sent both 
men and ammunition to that post ; but, on other occasions, declared their 
neutrality.§ The Peishwa, to secure these conquests, and to maintain the 
war against the Portuguese, entertained some Arabs, and a very large 
body of infantry, principally Mawulees and Hetkurees. But news from 
Delhi obliged him to withdraw a part of his forces from the Concan. 

The emperor, having at last prevailed on Nizam-ool-Moolk to repair 
to court, the government of Malwa and Guzerat were restored to him, 
but in the name of his eldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen ; the conditions were, 
that he should drive the Mahrattas from those provinces ; and every 
inducement that could flatter his ambition, or stimulate his avarice, was 
held out to prevail upon him to undertake this service in person. 

The fullest powers were granted by the emperor for assembling all 
the tributary rajas under his standard, whose forces, added to his own 
troops, enabled him to take the field with 34,000 men under his personal com- 
mand, and a train of artillery accounted the best in India. Abool Munsoor 
Khan Sufdur Jung,|( nephew of Sadut Khan, and the raja of Kotha, 
covered his rear. The Nizam began operations with abundant caution, 
crossed over into the Dooab, and kept the Jumna on his right flank, re- 

* Mahratta MSS. One manuscript states that some of his forts were also to be 

placed under havildars and carcoons, to be appointed by the riga, 

t Mahratta MSS. 1 Probably Gorabundur. 

§ Letter from Don Conde de Sandomel, viceroy of Goa, to the king of Portugal^ 
25th of January 1788. 

|1 Afterwards nabob of Oade, and the father of the well-known Shujah-ud-Dowiah* 
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crossed the river at Kalpee, obliged the rajas of Bundelcund to join hhni 
and advanced into Malwa. 

Bajee Rao assembled all the troops he could collect, and, by the time he 
reached the Nerbuddali, found himself at the head of an army estimated 
at 80,000 men.*^ Neither Yeswunt Rao Dhabaray, nor any of the Sena- 
puttee’s officers, joined him ; and Rughoojee Bhonslay evaded the order, 
under pretence that he apprehended an invasion of Berar, 

When Bajee Rao crossed the Nerbuddali, Nizain-ool-Moolk was at 

A n Seronje. The two armies met near Bhopaul in the 

^ • month of January, when the Nizam, instead of ad- 

vancing at once on his adversary, took up a strong position in 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Bhopaul, with a tank .in his 
rear, and a rivulet in his frontf This extreme caution may be said to 
have decided the fate of the war ; the Mahrattas, who bad approached 
under some alarm, no sooner fancied themselves superior, than they in 
fact became so. They insulted the Nizam in his lines ; and, when a part 
of his anny chose their own position for battle, the Mahrattas attacked 
them with vigour. The action was principally maintained, on the part of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, by the Rajpoots, under the son of Raja Jej’ Sing, sup- 
ported by the troops from Bundelcund, and the neighbouring rajas, all of 
whom, except the raja of Boondee, had united with Nizam-ool-Moolk. The 
Rajpoots lost about 500 men and 700 horses ; the Mahratta loss was prin- 
cipally from the fire of the artillery, and estimated by the Peishwa him- 
self at 100 killed and 300 wounded. Ranoojee Sindia, Peelajee J adow, and 
Syajee Goozur were the officers who led the Mahratta troops into action. 
The Peishwa, during the engagement, was within two rockets flight of the 
Nizam, anxiously watching an opportunity, in hopes that he would quit 
the strong ground on which he stood, when it was Bajee Rao’s intention to 
have made an effort to cut him off ; but in this he was disappointed. No 
decisive advantage was gained by the Mahrattas during the attack ; but 
the Nizam recalled his troops, and allowed himself to be hemmed in on 
all sides ; provisions and forage soon became exceedingly scarce ; a detach- 
ment from the army, under Sufdur Jung and the raja of Kotah, was inter- 
cepted and defeated, with the loss of 1,600 men, by Mulhar Rao Holkar 
and Yeswunt Rao Powar. Sufdur Jung retreated, and the Mahrattas, 
exulting, straitened the anny at Bhopaul, cut ofE their supplies, and kept 
them on the alert day and night. Dispirited by privation, and harassed 
by tiresome watching, many of the troops, especially the Rajpoots, would 
have deserted, but Bajee Rao would admit of no overtures ; he now had 
an opportunity of showing his superiority to all India, and well knew that, 
as long as the blockade could be secured, the greater the numbers the 
greater their straits. It seemed unaccountable to Bajee Rao how Nizam- 
ool-Moolk should have thus put himself into his power. “ The nabob,^* 
says the Peishwa in a letter to his brother, “ is both an old man and a inan 
of experience; how he has got himself into this difficulty I cannot com- 
prehend ; it will ruin him in the opinion of all at Delhi.” 

Preparations were made both in Hindostan and in the Deccan to effect 
his relief. Khan Dowran, perhaps, saw the distress of his rival with se- 
cret pleasure ; and the emperor’s command, not to advance until he should 
inarch in person, was an intimation to Bajee Rao that he had nothing to 

* Letter from Chimnajee Appa, who says he crossed the Nerbuddah ** by the route 
of Kurgouna, near Poonashah, at the head of 80,000 men.” 

t Original letter in the handwriting of BAjee Rao. 
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apprehend from the northward. The Nizam’s principal hopes of sneconr 
were from the Deccan ; troops were assembled, both at Hyderabad and 
Aurungabad, by his second son, Nasir Jung, whom he had left as his de- 
puty ; and messengers were secretly despatched from the camp at Bho- 
paul to hasten their march. Bajee Hao, on the other hand, exerted himself 
with the utmost earnestness to prevent their approach ; he wrote, be- 
seoched, and threatened Rughoojee Bhonslay, vrithout effect ; he entreat- 
ed the raja to compel the Senaputtee, then at Sonegurh, near Surat, to join 
him ; and Shao, to that end, wrote a peremptory mandate with his own 
hand. Chimnajee Appa took post on the Taptee, and the intended relief 
for the Nizam assembled at Phoolmurry,^ north of Aurungabad. The 
Peishwa urged his brother in the strongest manner to collect every man 
he could : “ bring up Futih Sing Bhonslay, Sumbhoo Sing Jadow, and the 
Sur Lushkur from the southward ; if Dhabaray Gaekwar and Bhanday are 
not on their march to join me, let them take post with you on the Taptee ; 
let eveiy Mahratta join, and one grand and united effort may make us 
masters of the Deccan.” 

Tlie Nizam made an attempt to move, but, owing to the encumbrance of 
heavy baggage and stores, he was compelled to return ; his troops, in retir- 
ing to their former ground, were driven under the walls, or crowded 
within the fortificty^ions of Bhopaul. Bajee Rao, from the want of 
artillery, could not effect a breach, but he poured in such a shower 
of rockets, and so galled the Moghuls with matchlocks, that Nizam- 
ool-Moolk determined on making a last effort to extricate himself. He 
deposited his baggage in Bhopaul and Islamgurh, and began his retreat 
under cover of a powerful artillery, and a number of swivels mounted 
on camels. The Mahrattas charged the guns, but failed in taking them. 
Tlie retreat, however, was only at the rate of three miles a day. The 
Mahrattas acted vigorously, but began to be discouraged by the execution 
from the guns ;t at last the Nizam, on the twenty-fourth day from the 

F bru r 11 commencement of the attack, about the 11th February, 
e ruary . compelled to sign a convention at Dooraee Suraee, 

near Seronje, promising, in his own handwriting, to grant to Bajee 
Rao the whole of Malwa, and the complete sovereignty of the territory 
between the Nerbuddah and the Chumbul ; to obtain a confirmation of it 
from the emperor, and 1o use every endeavour to procure the payment of 
a subsidy of 50 lakhs of rupees, to defray the Peishwa’s expenses. J “ I 
tried hard,” says Bajee Rao, to get something from the nabob himself, 
but this I scarcely expected. I recollected his unwillingness to part with 
money when I entered on an agreement to assist him” — alluding to their 
compact six years before. 

The Peishwa remained for a time levying contributions south of the 
Chumbul, and carrying on negotiations at court, where the threatening 
invasion of Nadir Shah, at that time besieging Candahar, although 
mentioned by Mahomedan writers as an apology for the Nizam’s failure 

* This is the common Mahratta appellation ; Phooloomree is its proper name. 

t Chimnajee had been with the Peishwa in the first campaign i^ainst Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, and had suffered from the Nizam’s guns. Bajee Kao, as some apology for 
allowing him to move at all, significantly observes — Appa, you know what kind 
of an artillery he has.” 

{ The Nizam was surrounded from the 3rd to the 26th Ramzan. On the latter 
day the agreement was concluded. A copy of this paper was sent to Sir John Mal- 
colm, when he was writing his report on Malwa, and a mention the date particalarly, 
because I observe that, owing to a mistake in attaching the name of Ballajee, instead 
of that of his father, to the paper, he has been led into an error in regard to it. 
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against the Mahrattas, had as yet excited little alarm at court, and the 
i^abitants of Delhi, like all enervated and selfish people, were as careless 
of danger at a distance as terrified and hapless on its approach. 

In the meantime the war in the Concan was maintained against the 
Portuguese ; to keep them in check, a body of horse had been sent down 
towards Goa, under Venkut Rao Narain Ghorepuray ; and Khundoojee 
Mankur, in the northern Concan, laid siege to the fort of Asseeree, near 
Tarrapoor ; but Don Antonio Cardim Frois, an officer of reputation, had 
superseded the late governor of Bassein and Salsette, and exerted himself 
with some success in the recovery of their possessions. Colonel Pedro 
de Mello, with about 500 Europeans and 4,000 Portuguese, natives of 
India, attacked Khundoojee Mankur, stormed and destroyed the batteries 
at Asseeree, and was preparing to make a great effort for the recovery of 
Tannah. The governor of Bombay apprized the Mahrattas of the intend- 
ed expedition, and advised them to make peace with the Portuguese ; at 
the same time the English sold them both powder and shot but Khun- 
doojee Mankur was reinforced, and Mulhar Rao Holkar was sent with 
all speed to Tannah, where he arrived in time to repulse an attack on the 
fort, led by Don Antonio Frois in person, who bravely fell in the attempt. 

Although Bombay was then insignificant, it afterwards became a great 
English settlement, and the subtle part which its chief acted on that occa- 
sion, leaves room to regret that political animosity, and the spirit of com- 
mercial rivalry, should have tended to a conduct which certainly, in some 
degree, detracts from our national reputation. Like everything of the kind, 
it*was exaggerated by the exasperated feelings of the other party ; and 
although it must be admitted that the Portuguese had great reason to com- 
plain, their assertion that the English assisted the Mahrattas in the defence 
of Tannah, and that an English gunner pointed the cannon which killed 
their commander, J appears from all contemporary authority to be totally 
unfounded. We are also bound in justice to add, in regard to such part of 
the conduct of the English as deserves censure, that it was principally to 
be ascribed to the treatment tliey had experienced from the Portuguese. 
Bombay, with its dependencies, was ceded by the crown of Portugal to 
Charles II., in 1661, as the dowry of his queen. In the year following, 
when the English appeared and demanded possession, the Portuguese refused 


to give up Salsette, which they, contrary to what had always been under- 
sto^, declared was not a dependency of Bombay. The English at first 
declined receiving any part of the cession, and the troops they had 
A n i7<iQ brought, 500 in number, were landed on the island of 
Aujeedeva. But 381 of them having fallen a sacrifice 
to the climate of that unhealthy spot. Ensign Humphrey Cooke, be- 
F b 1665 came the surviving commander, was glad to accept of Bom- 
® * ’ bay on any terms. When the Portuguese, therefore, were 

dispossessed of Salsette by the Mahrattas, it was natural for the English, 


* Mahratta MSS. The commandant of Bassein bad good proof of this, for the 
Mahratta shot, which the year before were all hammered, were now thrown of cast 
iron, and bore the Enelish stamp. 

1 1 do not know whether it was Mr. John Home or Mr. Stephen Law. Mr. Law 
succeeded Mr. Home some time daring the first part of the year 1789. Mr. Law, 
in a letter to the Court of Directors, 4th September 1789, is anxious to exculpate the 
government, and declares the complaints of the Portuguese gross misrepresentations, 
which so tiu exonerates the home authorities from suspicion of conniving at such 
acts of their servants; bat what reason could the Mahrattas have for mtsrepre- 
aentation? 

I Records of the Portuguese government at Goa. 
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in a public point of view,^ to regard their tnisfortunea without regret, 
especially as it afEorded a better chance of one day obtaininp^ or conquer- 
ing from the Mahrattas what they could not recover as their just rights 
from the Portuguese. 

After the rains, the body of horse under Wenkut Rao Narain Ghore- 
puray, the Peishwa* * * § s brother-in-law, returned to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, whilst Chimnajee Appa was sent down with Sindia and Holkar into 
the Concan, attended by a very large army, a number of guns, and a vast 
body of infantry. Ranoojee Sindia, detached from the main army, took 
Kuttulwaree and Dannoo early in January; and before the month of 
February, Seergaom was surrendered, and Kelwa and Tarrapoor were 
carried by storm. At the last-mentioned place the defence and assault 
were desperate : there were four mines constructed by the Mahrattas, two 
of which succeeded, and efEected large breaches in a bastion and curtain ; 
the different leaders vied with each other in the attack. Bajee Bew Rao, 
Ramchundur Hurry, Yeswunt Rao Powar, and Tookajee Powar (the last 
an officer of Angria’s) rushed forward with their respective colours ; but 
the Portuguese gallantly opposed them, and for a time success was doubt- 
ful. At length Ranoojee Bhonslay, having crossed the ditch at a place 
where there was no breadi, applied scaling ladders to the wall, and entered 
sword in hand ; “ but the garrison,” says Cbimnajee Appa in his account 
of the* attack, still fought with the bravery of Europeans,” and defended 
themselves till completely overpowered. The few that remained alive, 
amongst whom was their commander, Don Francis de Alarcao, demanded 
and received quarter, f 

Whilst the war was thus vigorously prosecuted against the Portuguese, 
and Ranoojee Bhonslay of Oomrautee, the uncle of Rughoojee, the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, had, as related, distinguished himself at Tarrapoor, his 
nephew had seized the opportunity of extending his possessions to the 
eastward ; he had plundered Kuttack, and during the period when the 
Nizam was surrounded at Bhopaul, Rughoojee made an incursion to the 
northward, as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew the soobehdar, Shujah 
Khan, and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions, imdertaken 
without regular sanction, were highly resented by Bajee Rao. He 
marched from Poona for the purpose of punishing his misconduct, and 
sent forward Awjee Kowray to plunder in Berar. But that unfortunate 
officer J was attacked and defeated by Rughoojee in the end of Febimary. 
Bajee Rao was preparing to avenge his loss, when news reached him of 
the arrival of Nadir Shah, the defeat of the Moghuls, the death of Khan 
Dowran, the capture of Sadut Khan, and, finally, that the victorious 
Persian was dictating the terms of ransom at the gates of Delhi. These 
accounts exceedingly alarmed Bajee Rao ; but the subsequent intelligence 
which he received at Nusseerabad informed him of the imprisonment of 
the emperor, the plunder of Delhi, the dreadful massacre of many of ite 
inhabitants, § and seemed for a time to overwhelm him. Our domestic 
quarrel with Rughoojee Bhonslay is now insignificant,” says the Peishwa ; 
“ the war with the Portuguese is as naught ; there is now but one enemy 

* Individuals of the Portuguese nation who fled to Bombay experienced the utmost 
kindness and commiseration from the inhabitants. The governor gave them money 
for subsistence, and refitted some of their ships at the public expense. 

t Letter from Chimnajee Appa to the Dnwursee swamee. Official report from 
Don Silveira de Menezes, from Bassein, 18th February 1789. 

I He was defeated by Dummajee Gaekwar before the battle of Dubhoy, in 1781. 

§ Eight thousand by the lowest computation. 

81 
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in Hindostan.** He appears to have conceived that Nadir Shah would 
establish himself as emperor, but he was not dismayed when he heard 
reports that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing to the south- 
ward. “Hindoos and Mussulmans,” says Bajee Rao, “the whole power 
of the Deccan must assemble, and I shall spread our Mahrattas from the 
Nerbuddah to the Chumbul.” He called on Nasir Jung to arm against 
the common foe, and Chimnajee Appa was ordered to desist from the 
Ooncan warfare, and join him with all«speed. Before Chimnajee received 
this command, a detachment from his army, under Khundoojee Mankur, 
had reduced the forts of Versovah and Darawee ; he was in possession of 
the whole of Salsette,^ and had begun the siege of Bassein. It was in- 
vested by an advanced force under Shunkrajee Narain on the 17th of 
February. The commandant represented with humility that he was 
willing to pay the Mahratta tribute, and that the Portuguese asked no 
more than tne terms granted to the Seedee of Jinjeera. But he was mis- 
taken in supposing that such a tone would avert the attack of a victorious 
Bramin. Chimnajee was unwilling to relinquish the capture of an 
important fortress which would secure his conquests, and without which 
the Portuguese had a key which opened a passage to the recovery, not 
only of what they had lost, but to the whole Concan from the Ghauts to 
the sea, and from Damaun to Bombay ; therefore, although the mandate 
from his brother was urgent, he determined to secure Bassein. Aware of 
the risk to which he exposed himself by the chance of discomfiture, during 
the whole of March and April he pressed the siege by every possible 
exertion. Numbers were daily killed in his batteries and trenches, where 
shells and huge stones, thrown from mortars, did terrible execution. The 
numerous guns of the besieged were at last silenced, and a breach had 
been efEected in one of the curtains, but it was not yet practicable. The 
mines of the besiegers were repeatedly counteracted ; at length five were 
prepared, but so unskilfully, that the first only partially exploded, and of 
three mines close together, intended to be fired at once, two only went off. 
These, however, made a very large breach, which the Mahratta troops 
resolutely and promptly mounted, when the remaining mine having caught 
fire, blew hundreds of the assailants in the air. The Portuguese flung a 
quantity of hand-grenades amongst the crowds in the rear, whilst they 
plied those who had ascended with musketry, and drove them back with 
much slaughter. The defences were repaired with alacrity, the besiegers 
returned to the attack ; but, before attempting an assault at the former 
breach, the remaining mine under the tower of St. Sebastian, which had 
been constructed under the superintendence of Mulhar Rao Holkar, was 
fired : half the bastion was brought to the ground, and the assailants, after 
losing two of their colours, at last effected a lodgment. *The besieged, 
however, although 40 of their number were killed, end upwards of 130 
wounded at the breach of St. Sebastian, disputed every inch of ground, 
threw up a retrenchment of gabions, and mounted fresh guns, from which 
they kept up an incessant fire. At last, worn out by fatigue, and distressed 
for want of provisions, the sea face being blockaded by Mannajee Angria, 
they sent offers of capitulation, which were accepted on the 16th of May, 
and eight days were allowed to embark their private property and 
families. The Portuguese lost, in killed and wounded, according to the 
Mahratta account, 800 men, whilst Chimnajee Appa acknowledges his 
own loss at upwards of 5,000 from the commencement to the end of this 


^ Called Sashtee by the Mahrattas. 
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remarkable siege, the most vigorous ever prosecuted by MahrattM. 
Portuguese only enumerate their loss at the last breach. The capitulation 
was made by Captain de Souza Pereira, the same officer who before 
defended Tannah ; Silveira de Menezes, the commanding officer, having 
been killed during one of the assaults,® 

Holkar and Sindia, as soon as Bassein fell, were sent to join Bajee Rao 
with all speed, but by that time news had arrived of the retreat of the 
Persians, t Nadir Shah restored the throne to its degraded owner, and 
wrote letters to all the princes in India, announcing ihe event ; am^gst 
others, he addressed a letter to Shao, and one to Bajee Rao. He informs 
the latter that he has reinstated Mohummud Shah, and now considered him 
as a brother ; that, although Bajee Rao was an ancient servant possessing 
a large army, he had not afforded the emperor assistance ; but that all 
must now attend to Mohummud Shah’s commands, for if they did not, he 
would return with his army and inflict punishment upon the disobedient J 

* Original Mahratta, and copies of the original Portuguese, reports, which coincide 
in almost every particular. The Mahrattas during the whole campaign lost 12,000 
or 14,000 men in killed and wounded. 

For the valuable information which I obtained, in May 1822, from the records of 
the Portuguese government, I here beg to offer my acknowledgments to his excel- 
lency the viceroy of Goa, who most liberally supplied me with copies of the whole 
correspondence relative to the conquest of Salsette. 

t By the Bombay Records, at the East India House, it appears that Nadir Shah 
quitted Delhi 5th Slay 1739. 

} Original letter from Nadir Shah to Bajee Rao. 
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FROM A. D. 1739 TO A. D. 1740. 

The government of Malwa not formally conceded to Bajee Rao as promised 
by Nizam-ooUMoolk, — The Peishwa's arrangements in Malwa and Bun- 
delcundy previous to attempting the conquest of the Deccom, — Motives 
which deterred and prompted the Peishwa. — Rughoojee Bhonslay is 
induced to undertake an expedition into the Carnatic, — The Peishwa 
attacks Nasir Jung— -plans frustrated at the outset — departs for Hindos- 
tan, — Chimnajee Appa recalled into the Concan to support Ballajee Bajee 
Rao, — Operations against Sumhhajee Angria — interrupted by intelligence 
of the death of Bajee Rao, — Brief retrospect of the rise and progress of 
the Mahrattas. — State of the Moghul empire^ and of the powers in India, 
— Imperial court, — Nabob of Oude, — Rajpoots,— Origin of the Jhats — of 
A liverdy Khan — of the Rohillas, — State of the Deccan and Carnatic , — 
Nabobs of Arcot — Kumoul — Kurpa — and Savanoor,^Tanjore, — English 
— French and Portuguese,^ Raja of Soonda. — Dessaye of Carwar , — 
Mysore, — Artificial revenue system of the Mahrattas — Remarks on , — 
Character of Bajee Rao, — His sons^ Ballajee Bajee Rao^ Rugonath RaOy 
Jenardin Bawa^ and Shumsher Buhadur, 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, Bajee Rao sent a letter to 
A T) i 7 *iq emperor expressive of his submission and obedience, 

A. D, ^ nuzur of 101 goldmohurs, which was acknowledged 

in suitable terms, and a splendid khillut^ sent in return. He is assured 
by the emperor that the rank, jagheers, districts, and inheritance, already 
conferred on him, shall be confirmed, and that he may depend on finding 
his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his duty to the 
imperial government, f 

Although no new soobehdar, nor any deputy of Nizam-ool-Moolk, was 
appointed to Malwa, yet no sunnud was sent conferring the government 
on Bajee Rao. This omission the Peishwa considered a breach of faith on 
the part of Nizam-ool-Moolk ; but the Nizam’s army being still in Hindus- 
tan, and some of Bajee Rao’s best oflScers and troops advancing from the 
Concan, he deferred enforcing his claims until a fitter opportunity. In 
the meantime he was busied in arranging the affairs of the province of 
Malwa, and strengthening his connection with the Rajpoot princes in the 
western quarter, along the banks of the Chumbul from Kotah to Allahabad, 
but especially with Juggut Deo and his brother Hurdesa, rajas of Bundel- 
cund. With these two princes he entered into a very particular and secret 

* A Birpa 18 an honorary dress, consisting of cloths for the turban, trowsers, girdle, 
and gown, complete ; hence its name sir-pa, or head to foot. A khillut comprehends 
not only the dress, but all the additions of jewels, horse, elephant, and arms, 
according to circumstances and the rank of the parties. On the occasion alluded to, 
Bajee Rao received two ornaments of jewels for the turban, and a pearl necklace, 
together with a horse and an elephant, 
t Original letter from Mohummud Shah. 
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alliance for the purpose of mutual protection and support against the Ma* 
homedans. The contracting parties became bound by the most solemn 
oaths. The rajas of Bundelcund agreed to accompany Bajee Bao in all his 
incursions across the Jumna andChumbul, and, with the exweption of the 
territory of Budawur,^ to share in all prize and conquest in a proportion 
corresponding to the numerical strengtii of their respective forces ; they 
promised, in case of Bajee Bao's being engaged in a war in the Deccan, 
to defend Bundelcund for at least two months, and if, at the end of that 
time, the Mahrattas should not be advancing to their assistance, they will 
make the best terms they can as a means of temporary safety, but break 
them the moment they are joined by their Hindoo allies.*’ Bajee Bao’s 
share of the |erritories of the former raja, Chittoor Sal, exclusive of 
Jhansee, was now fixed at five lakhs of rupees.f 

These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were preparatory 
to a war with Nizam-ool-Moolk, or an expedition into the Carnatic. The 
late success against Nizam-ool-Moolk, Ms departure from the terms of 
agreement, his great age, the probability of contentions among his sons, ^ 
encouraged or stimulated the Peishwa to attempt the subjugation of the 
Deccan ; but the deficiency of his resources for so great a design was the 
chief obstacle which deterred him from this undertaking. On the other 
hand, the prospect of contributions and plunder, by which he might 
liquidate his debts, and perhaps some secret encouragement from Arcot,J 
were strong allurements for venturing into the Carnatic. But Bajee Bao 
was critically situated, and circumstances impelled him to choose the 
Deccan as the theatre of his operations. The party of Dhabaray, or rather 
of Dummajee Gaekwar, the agent of Ooma Bye (as her son Yeswunt Bao, 
even when he grew up, was incompetent to his situation), possessed very 
considerable resources, and, from causes ^eady detailed, was always 
inimical to the Peishwa. 

Bughoojee Bhonslay was jealous of the Bramin ascendancy ; he medi- 
tated a revolution by getting the raja into his own power ; and as Shao 
had no prospect of an heir, Bughoojee may have contemplated the posses- 
sion of the Mahratta supremacy by being adopted as his son. Futih Sing 
Bhonslay, the only Mahratta likely to supersede him in the raja’s choice, 
possessed neither ability nor enterprize, and had failed to create power 
by acquiring popularity among the soldiery. Bughoojee had many 
difficulties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the kind. Although a 
party existed inimical to the Peishwa, Bajee Bao’s friends and dependents 
surrounded the raja, and possessed his ear, if not his entire confidence ; 
nor could Bughoojee Bhonslay nor Dummajee Gaekwar concert a plan or 
transact the slightest business without Bramin agency ; should Bajee 
Bao, however, quit the position which he occupied between the territories 
of those two, there would be no obstacle to their uniting against him. 

The subsisting difference between Bughoojee and Bajee Bao arose from 
Bughoojee’s having plundered the province of Allahabad, and not having 

J 'oined when he was ordered, according to the terms on which he held 
lis lands and title. The Peishwa affirmed that he had no authority for 
levying contributions north of the Nerbuddah, and declared his deter- 

* I do not know whether this exception was meant in favonr of the rajas of 
Bnndelcund, or the Peishwa. 
t Poona Records. 

X Colonel Wilks states that the Mahrattas were invited by Meer Assnd, the dewan 
of Sufdur AU. Some confirmation *of this appears in Tippoo’s circular letter, trans- 
lated by"Mr. Edmcmstone \ but 1 have met with no trace of it in any Mahratta record. 
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minatioQ, at the time of his marching from Poona in the end of 17«B8, to , 
enforce restitution — ^not to the owners, but to the Mahratta state-— and 
to punish the aggression. A temporary compromise took place on the 
arrival of the Persians at Delhi ; but the dispute was unsettled, and 
nothing but a sense of injury to their mutual interests prevented an open 
war.® 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had a great 
effect in extending the spreading but unstable power of the Mahrattas. 
Unfortunately there are few direct proofs to illustrate this part of their 
history. It is however certain that Bajee Rao and Bughoojee had a meet- 
ing, and that they were reconciled. 

From all that has been stated, as well as from subsequent events, there 
is reason to suppose that Bajee Rao unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Bughoojee as were necessary to engage his co-operation ; and the plunder 
cf the Carnatic, an eventual addition to his own territories in the Deccan, 
and a future partition of Bengal and Hindostan, may have been urged by the 
Peishwa to excite his ambition and cupidity. In this conference may also 
be seen the real spring from which a host of Mahrattas were poured into 
the Carnatic, f 

* Mahratta MSS., and original letters. 

t The only authentic record I have recovered of the arrangement which preceded 
this expedition, and that bears no date, is a copy of the original authority by the 
raja, which is not more loose and vague than many Mahratta documents equally im- 
portant. By this paper, I conjecture that the Peishwa furnished the infantry, and, 
from subsequent events, it is probable that he by this means weakened his own army. 
The cavalry under Riighoojee was furnished by different leaders. I do not know w£lo 
Koosajee Yessajee Bhonslay, the person mentioned in the paper, was, but he is sup- 
posed to have been the commander of the infantry. 

Literal translation of an authority issued by Shao Maharaj to the Sena Sahib Soobeh, 

To Rajman Rajasree Bughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Soobeh, — 

The following orders are issued to you regarding the arrangements to be made in 
^e province of the Carnatic, south of the Toongbuddra : — 

Districts the collections from which wholly belong to the Raja Shao* 

1. Trichinopoly. 

2. Tanjore. 

3. Arcot, including Ginjee. 

4. Serin^patam, after deducting what is fixed by the treaty with government. 

Other Districts, 

1. Sera. 

2. Adonee. 

8. Kumoul. 

4. Kurpa. 

5. Phoot Mahal (or portions of vanous distncts). 

According to the amount which may be received from the above-mentioned places, 
the surdeshmookhee, babtee, sahotra, Ac., having been deducted, the remainder 
being mokassa, one-half of it to be the share of Aoosajee Yessajee Bhonslay, and 
tiie other is to belong to the raja (Shao). 

In this manner the whole of the four first-mentioned places, and the surdeshmoo- 
khee and babtee, and one-half of the mokassa of the remaining places, being formed 
into one sum, one-half of it is to be taken by you for the expenses of your troops, 
and the other half, being the amount belonging to government, is to be paid into tne 

state treasury, by means of You and he, with mutual consulta- 

tiooj havingmade proper arrangemente^ are to gain possession of hill forts, forts, and 
territory. Whatever cavalry are required to be stationed for garrisoning forts and 
fortified places, are to be placed in them by you ; and he will place whatever infantry 
are reqmsite. In this manner the forts are to be garrisoned. The sum, however, 
payable for the present year, is fixed at seven lakhs, which is to be paid to the 

) Blank in the Mahratta paper, but supposed to be ** the Mookh Pordhan (Baje6 Bao). 
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In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the Deccan, Bajee Bao. seizing 
the opportunity afEorded by the absence of Nizam-ool-Moolk at Delhi, 
commenced his operations about the end of the year, by surrounding 
Nasir Jutig, the second son of the Nizam, who was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad with 10,000 men ; but a very lar^ 
body of horse and foot, with a numerous artillery, advanced to his 
relief, and, having efEected a junction, Nasir Jung, thus reinforced, at- 
tacked Bajee Bao, crossed the Godavery in defiance of the Mahratta 
army, and moved in the direction of Ahmednugur, plundering the villages 

A D 1740 route.^ The Peishwa, being joined by Chimnajee 

Appa, with a body of fresh troops, principally Ooncan 
infantry, repeatedly attacked the Moghuls, and Nasir Jung was at length 
compelled to retire towards the Godavery ; but after several months the 
Mahrattas, tired of the unprofitable war, gladly entered on terms of 
accommodation, and a treaty was concluded at Moongy Pyetun, by which 
both parties pledged themselves to maintain peace, and mutually to refrain 
from plundering in the Deccan.f Hindia and Kirkoun, districts on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, were conferred on Bajee Bao in jagheer,J and 
the Peishwa, without visiting Poona or Satara, in great vexation, amount- 
ing almost to despair, § set off with his army towards Hindostan. 
Chimnajee Appa was called to support Ballajee Bajee Bao, the Peishwa's 
son, engaged in hostilities in the Concan. 

Sumbhajee Angria, still intent on recovering Kolabah from his half- 
brother Mannajee, taking advantage of the absence of so large a body of 
troops, had again attacked Mannajee’s districts, and having rapidly taken 
Choule, Alibagh, Thull, and Sagurgurh, laid siege to Kolabah, and cut 
off the garrison from fresh water. Mannajee applied to Ballajee Bajee 
Bao, who was with the raja in the neighbourhood of Satara. Five hun- 
dred men were accordingly sent to support the garrison, and an express 
despatched to Chimnajee Appa for instructions. Chimnajee had ordered 
his nephew to repair to Kolabah in person, and applied to the governor 

government as above; according to what is written, having brought affairs to a 
conclusion, by performing the service of the Swamee (the raja), your conduct will be 
approved, and let the end be accomplished according to what is written. What 
occasion is there for writing much ? Dependence is wholly placed in you by Swamee. 
You are wise. 

* The respectable author of the Khuzanah Amirah was not aware of the junction 
of these troops. Shah Nawaz Khan, author of the Muasir-ool-Oomrah, was probably 
present during the service ; but he does not, in his memoirs of Nasir Jung, mention 
the strength of the army with which he crossed the Godavery. Nasir Jung appears 
to have been accompanied by the whole of his father’s park of artillery, which may 
have been sent back from Malwa ; and Chimnajee Appa, in an original letter, states 
his army at 30,000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 150 guns, 300 swivels and jingals (or wall 
pieces) mounted on camels, and 300 rocket camels. Allowing him to have greatly 
over-estimated them, as enemies, there was still too large a force to authorize as a 
general such a venture on the part of Bajee Kao. 

t Original letter from Chimnaiee Appa, Mahratta MSS. Nasir Jong’s army did 
not pass Ahmednugur. Sir J. Malcolm is under a mistake in supposing that Nasir 
Jung burnt Poona. 

i Khuzaneh Amirah,*Hudeequ-i-Alum, Mahratta MSS. Chimnajee Appa men- 
tions that some jagheer districts towards the Nerbuddah, formerly promised by 
Nazam-ool-Moolk, were ceded, but their names are not specified by him. 

§ The following passage occurs in one of his letters to his Mahapooroosh. It is 
without date, but supposed to be written at this period of disappointment. ** I am 
involved in difficulties, in debt, and in disappointments, and like a man ready to 
swallow poison : near the raja are my enemies, and should I at this time go to Sata^^ 
they will put their feet on my breast. , 1 should be thankful if I could meet death.** 
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in council at Bombay (with whom he had concluded a treaty, and main- 
tained a friendly intercourse since his late campaign in the Concan) to 
support the garrison at Kolabah, and assist them with wafer, which was 
immediately done. Ballajee, or, as he was then invariably designated, 
Nana Sahib, arrived at Kolabah on the fifth day’s march, and distin- 
guished himself on his first service, bv an attacK on a party stationed 
under the protection of Heerakot, which he drove into Sumbhajee’s 
camp, killed 25 or 30 men, and took Toolajee, the half-brother of Sumbha- 
jee, prisoner.* * * § ^ The English had arrived before Nana Sahib ; they forced 
the fleet of Sumbhajee to run down to Severndroog, and compelled him 
to move his camp from the seaside, where it was pitched on their arrival, 
and to throw up an intrenchment to protect his people from a heavy 
cannonade which they opened from their ships. Sumbhajee applied to 
the English for permission to retire to Severndroog, f but they refused to 
listen to his request. He, however, effected his escape by some means 
of which the Mahratta letters and manuscripts afford no particulars. 
Chimnajee Appa having joined Nana Sahib, they were concerting the 
reduction of Rewadunda, when accounts reached them of the deatht of 
Bajee Rao, which happened on the banks of the Nerbuddah on the 28th 
day of April 1740. On receiving this intelligence, Shunkrajee Narain 
was appointed soobehdar of the Concan, Khundoojee Mankur was left in 
command of a body of troops, whilst Chimnajee Appa and his nephew, 
after the usual ceremonies of mourning, which occupy ten or twelve days, 
returned to Poona, and shortly afterwards repaired to Satara. 

The death of Bajee Rao is an event in Mahratta annals, which, 
r on his account alone, deserves a pause. In the history of this nation, 
whose very existence was the confusion of other states, an occasional 
survey, however brief, of those powers with whom they have transactions, 
is absolutely necessary. The reader may now, indeed, be less at a loss to 
comprehend who the Mahrattas were, than European contemporaries of 
Bajee Rao, who heard of a people unknown a century before, § that had 
overturned ancient monarchies, who were plundering and burning on the 
east and on the west, from the Hooghly to the Bunass, and from Madras 
to Delhi ; yet from the diffusive nature of their conquests, one may be 
apt, without some survey of the kind, combined with a retrospective view 
of their past history, to lose sight of the rise and progress of their power, 
and of their relative importance in India. The Mahomedan wars, from 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, the plans and conquests 
of Siyajee, the state of the Deccan after his death, the increase of habitual 

* He was released, but in what manner does not appear, 

t Chimnajee Appals letter. 

t On the death of a near relation, Hindoos are supposed unclean for ten days, during 
which they are to be rigidly abstemious in every respect ; this observance is called 
soQtuch Where the relationship is not near, or the death happens at a great distance, 
one, two, or three days are sufficient. The funeral rites ought to be performed by 
the nearest relation, and always last ten days, during which, or until the twelfth 
or thirteenth day, the mourner is consider^ unclean. After a corpse is burnt or 
bulled, the soul is supposed to hover round the spot for ten days before it wings its 
flight, to receive judgment from Yem Dhurm. In whatever place a Hindoo hears of 
the death of a parent, he shaves his mustachios, and performs all the rites as if present 
where the death happened. Bramins observe the anniversary of the death of their 
relations, and on the new moon of every month perform certain ceremonies to their 
manes. 

§ Even up to the period of the death of Raja Ram, they were less known among 
Enropeans by the name of Mahrattas than by that of tht Sivc^d, 
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rapine hy the absence of controlling authority, the immense predatory 
power which was thus prepared, and the means of directing it, placed by 
the Moghuls in the hands of Shao, had all their share in accumulating the 
mighty mass of Mahratta force ; and when we consider the skill with 
which Ballajee Wishwanatli and his successor combined and guided the 
whole weight of such a tremendous engine of destruction, we cease to 
feel surprised at the havoc which it spread. Other causes besides Mah- 
ratta progress had concurred to complete the humiliation of the Timoo- 
rian dynasty, and, at the period of Bajee Rao’s death, the vast fabric of 
the Moghul empire was disjointed or in ruins. 

Mohunamud Shah had received his liberty and his crown, after both had 
been subjected to the will of a despot. Delhi had been plundered of 
upwards of 30 millions of pounds sterling ; thousands of its inhabitants 
had been cruelly massacred ; and Cabul, Tatta, and Mooltan were added 
by Nadir Shah to his kingdom of Persia. 

Khan Dowran, who was killed in a precipitate attack on the Persian army, 
had been succeeded as vizier by Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the friend of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, so that the faction of the Tooranee Moghuls remained 
in power, though contrary to the secret wishes of the emperor. Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, dignified with the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah, remained for 
sometime at Delhi ; but, having heard that his son, Nazir Jung, meditated 
rebellion, he obtained the emperor’s sanction for transferring his title of 
Umeev-ool-Oomrah to his eldest son, Ghazee>ud*deen, and commenced his 
march for the Deccan. 

Sadut Khan, the nabob of Oude, died before Nadir Shah left Delhi, and 
his nephew and son-in-law, Abdool Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung, was 
appointed his successor. 

The principal Rajpoots, still tributary to the emperor, were those of 
Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and Oudepoor. Both the last-mentioned states had 
been subjected to partial devastation from the Mahrattas ; but the intimate 
connection subsisting between Jey Sing and Bajee Rao® prevented such 
aggressions in the districts of Jeypoor. 

The Jhats, originally a tribe pof Shooders from the banks of the Indus, 
had, a short time before the death of Aurungzebe, established themselves 
in the territory between Agra and Jeypoor. Their chief, Chooramun, 
attained power during the confusion of the times, and the plunder of the 
baggage of Aurungzebe’s army is said to have furnished the means of 
beginning the fortifications of Bhurtpoor. Though situated at such a 
distance irom each other, the Mahratta progress was the cause of the rise 
of the Jhats ; and being afterwards, from the time the Mahrattas crossed 
the Chumbul, drawn together by mutual interest, a friendly intercourse 
has, for the most part, subsisted between them. 

About this period, the usurper, Aliverdy Khan, established his authority 
over the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. From a humble situation 
in the service of Shujah-ud-deen Khan, nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy had 
been appointed the nabob’s depnty in Behar. Surfuraz Khan, the heir- 
^parent to the nabobship, was stationed at Dacca, and Moorshed Kooloe 
j^an, the son-in-law of Shujah-ud-deen, was the deputy governor of 
Orissa, having for his dewan a native of Arabia,*!* named Meer Hubeeb. 

* Bajee Rao had a secret agent residing with Jey Sing. The name of the envoy 
(Venkajee Ram) is mentioned in one of Bajee Rao’s original letters. 

t Mahratta MSS. Gholam Hoossein Khan, author of the Seyr-ool-Mutoakhereen, 
calls him a native of Persia, a pedlar from Iran. Meer Hubeeb was intimately known 
to the Mahrattas, who always designate him as an Arab. 
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On the death of Shniah-ud-deen, Snrfuraa Khan was appointed nabob, Ali- 
vezdy Khan rebelled, and slew him in battle. He also attacked and drove 
Moorshed Koolee from Orissa. Meer Hubeeb, the dewan, a person after- 
wards so instrumental in Mahratta process, also fled, but subsequently sub- 
mitted, and entered the service of the successful insurgent. Aliverdy 
Khan was acknowledged by the emperor as nabob of Bengal, in consequence 
of sending a part of the property and jewels of Surfuraz Khan to court. 

New states sprung up even in the environs of Delhi ; the founder of the 
principality, afterwards known hy the name of ^ Bohillah, had been for 
some time rising into notice. The person who first established himself 
was the son of a Hindostanee Ahee,^ a class of shepherds nearly similar 
to the Dhungurs of Maharashtra. An Afghan adopted him, when a boy, 
as his son, and gave him the name of Ali Mohummud Bohillah, which 
procured for him and all bis followers the appellation of Bohillahs. He 
began his career under the deputy governors of Mooradabad, as com- 
mander of a small party of Afghan cavalry. He afterwards got posses- 
sion of lands on pretence of paying a higher rent for them ; and at last, 
on an attempt to suppress his encroachments, he raised an insurrection, 
and defeated the deputy of the vizier Kummur-ud-deen Khan, in whose 
jagheer, situated in the Dooab, little more than a hundred miles to the 
southward of the capital, all these circumstances happened. 

In the Deccan and Carnatic, Nizam-ool-Moolk divided the revenue with 
' the Mahrattas, except in the Swuraje, and where territory had been wholly 
ceded in jagheer ; the Nizam, in other situations, claiming sovereignty, as 
the Mahrattas did tribute, over all those states and principalities to the 
southward of the Toongbuddra, which had submitted to Aurungzebe. 

Dost Ally, the nephew of that Sadut Oolla Khan who, in the year 1706, 
was left by Daood ^an as his deputy in the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, had, 
in 1732, succeeded his uncle as nabob, but without obtaining the sanction 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk or the authority of the emperor. 

The country was breaking into many small states ; the nabobs of 
Kumoul, Kurpa, and Savanoor, the descendants of governors under the 
dynasties of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were closely connected with some 
of the Mahrattas, and had been, for some time, nearly independent. The 
son-in-law of the nabob of Arcot, the well-known Chunda Sahib, had 
obtained possession of Trichinopoly, on pretence of afEording protection "to 
the widow of its late raja. 

The nominal raja of Tanjore was the grandson of Sivajee’s brother 
Venkajee. Tookajee, the youngest of Venkajee’s three sons, was the only 
one who had issue ; and at this period two sons of Tookajee’s remained 
alive ; the one, Syajee, was legitimate, the other, Pertaub Sing, was the 
son of a concubine. The government was administered under the 
name of the former, but the power was held by a Mahomedan officer, 
who, since the time of Tookajee, had been vested with the com- 
mand of the fort of Tanjore. Syajee, who some years afterwards placed 
himself under the protection of the English at Madras, was dispossessed by 
this officer, who raised Pertaub Sing to the head of the government in 
1741 ; but the new raja would not submit to the control of his minister, and 
freed himself from a state of tutelage by assassination. 

The English and French, who were so soon to take a part in the conten- 
tions and usurpations of the times, still remained on the defensive, uncon- 
scious of their own strength, or unwilling to exert it ; and although the 


* Mr. Forster says he was a Jath. 
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former, idion driven to arms, had manfully fusaerted their righta on all 
oasioas, yet the merchants of those two great nations, in conuuon with 
those of other European factories, sought only to increase their tra^i and 
privileges by hurabie submission, and frequent bribes or presents to the 
petty courts surrounding them. ^ 

The Portuguese had been severelj^humbled by the Mahrattas. ^e Eng- 
lish at Bombay courted the Peishw^k, through his brother Chimnajee Appa, 
for the purpose of obtaining an extension of commercial privilege^, and a 
treaty had been settled with Chimnajee Appa at Bassein, in July 1739. 

The raja of Soonda and the dessaye of Carwar had assisted the Portuguese 
in their war against theMahrattas ^ but the rana of Bednore, whose territory 
adjoined that of Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor, appears to have remained 
neutral. 

The Mysore state, though a declared tributary of the Moghuls, and of 
the raja Shao, had for 12 or 15 years, by the commotions of its 
neighbours, and the vigour of some of its of&cers, been exempted from the 
scene of plunder and exaction which devastated the greater part of India. 

Such was the disjointed state of the Moghul empire at this important 
period. The detail of events has unfolded the parties, the feuds, and tlio 
dbmestio poli(^ of the- Mahrattas ;'bid; something remains to be said of the 
administration and character of Bajee Rao. 

Having already dwelt upon the artificial divisions of revenue, adopted 
as a mdans of cementing union among the Mahrattas, it k fit to enquire 
how far it tended to that end, and how long the detail of the system was 
preserved. That it did create union, and give an immediate direction to 
predatory power of the Deccan, is unquestionable ; and it is probable the 
Mahrattas would never have spread their conquests so far^ had not this 
means been devised for conciliating and eontrolling the chiefs. It was 
founded on a principle of self-interest, which, fitly directed to the views of 
a cdiMnunity, is unerring in its results ; but it must always be remembered 
that this principle, when misapplied or misunderstood, may tend as much 
to stir up sedition, and to^ create hostility, as to. preserve union and ensure 
combination. Bajee Rao had not leisure to attend to detail or arrange- 
ment ; the minute divisions,, which were made of the revenues ceded by 
the Moghuls, served to provide hundreds of Bramincarcooas with bread ; 
and every one interpreted the amount of his own, or his master’s claims 
to surdeshmookhee, babtee, mokassa, &c., rather according to his power to 
enforce his demand,, than his ability to prove their justice. 

The more solid institutions of ^vajee are yet found amongst his native 
mountains', but the origin of the ddetribution of revenue in the year 1720 
was, in less than 50* yearn, und^stood by few people in thp Mahratta 
country,^ and is now useful chkfiy as an historical record. 


♦ There U an original xnemorandmn from Nana Fomnwee^ without date, i^ongst 
the old papers at Satara, desiring to know the period and origin of the distribatioB* 
On this paper is marked, seeming^ as a memerandum of the answer sent, Soortw 
1117 (about Anno Domini 1717), I have frequently found Bramin rev^ue offiem^ 
in other respects very intelligent men, who said there was no difference in the origin 
of jagh®er and mokassa, both being bestowed, as they observed, “for the maintenance 
of trOoPS, and consequently they must always have been the same.” Ths'i^ntof 
research and historical observation amongst the Mahrattas, in common with all 
Hindoos, is a greater obstacle to the attainment of information than can be conceived' 
in a European country. Everything must be wormed out of them by attentive perse- 
verance ; in that way there is a wide field for the enquirer ; but unfortunately it 
takea years of experience before a European is qualified to question a native of India. 

Since writing £e above note, 1 have discovered a letter written in Ihe year 176t^ 
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With regard to Bajee Rao, when we look to the perplexities, both 
foreign and domestic, in which he was involved, the confusion which 
continued to prevail in every branch of the administration is far from 
surprising. Ue manifested little disposition towards regular government : 
many of his countrymen accuse him of avarice, of some disregard to the 
observances of his faith, and of being so entirely a soldier as to neglect 
every branch of finance and jurisprudence. Their opinions are entitled 
to full, consideration, but will not greatly detract from the superior 
character of Bajee Rao. If he inherited some of the defects of his caste, 
he was free from their bigotry, and but slightly tainted with the meaner 
vices, which render the general character of Bramins, when in power, 
despicable. The strictures of his countrymen are best answered by his 
embarrassments and his career. It is true he was inordinately ambitious, 
and in his last scheme of subjugating the Deccan, he completely miscal- 
culated his means ; yet he made the best amends for his want of fore- 
sight, b^ receding from the attempt in a creditable manner. Bajee Rao’s 
plans, like those of most men when formed amidst a choice of difficulties, 
surrounded b5' faction, intrigues, and danger, did not extend to remote 
futurity. As a politician, however, in suppressing much domestic opposi- 
tion, in quickly discerning, and promptly counteracting, the designs of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, he evinced penetration, talent, and vigour. His enlarged 
views, in fitly directing the only power at his disposal, might lead us to 
suppose him capable of the greatest undertaking, but a summary of charac- 
ter must reject speculation. As a predatory leader, his qualities were great; 
he was brave and eloquent, enterprizing and skilful. The period at which 
he lived, and the circumstances under which he acted, are so very different 
from those of Sivajee, that a comparison cannot, be succinctly drawn. 
Yet the distinctions are sufficiently obvious, and Bajee Rao, though a bet- 
ter man, must remain a much less distinguished character in history. 

Baj [ee Rao was handsome in his person, and his manner was more that 
of a frank soldier than of a smooth courtier ; when in the field with his 
troops, he kept up no state, and shared in all the privations of the meanest 
horseman. An anecdote illustrative of his character is preserved from 
the following circumstance. Before Nizam-ool-Moolk had seen Bajee 
Rao, during the first campaign in which they were opposed to each other, 
the former desired a famous painter in his service to repair to the army 
of Bajee Rao, and bring his likeness, taken in whatever attitude he might 
first see him. The painter executed his task, and, on his return, exhibited 
the Peishwa mounted, with the head and heel ropes of his horse in his 
feeding-bag, like that of a common Mahratta, his spear resting on his 
shoulder, whilst he was rubbing with both his hands some ears of ripened 
Joowaree,^ which he was eating as he rode. 

Bajee Rao left three sons. Ballajee Bajee Rao, the eldest, succeeded him 
as Peishwa ; his second son was Rugonath Rao, afterwards so well known 
to the English ; and his third was Jenardin Bawa, who died in early youth. 
He also left one illegitimate son by a Mahomedan mother, whom he bred a 
Mussulman, and named Shumsher Buhadur. 

where similar queries are put, to know the meaning of the Sumrafe tmrifary, The 
Swuraje,’* says the writer of the answer (Govind Chitnees), “ is the territory west 
of the Beema, and all which yon call Swun^e, beyond that, is Zudurduttee** (violent 
usurpation). 

* A sort of grain (Holcut Saccharatui) common throughout the Deccan. The meal 
the Peishwa was making is a very common one in a Mahratta army, and if they have 
nothing else^ they do not consider it great privation. A Mahratta cultivator fre* 
qnently subsists for weeks on the ripening grain, with no other sustenance. 
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FEOM A. D. 1740 TO A. D. 1749. 

Operations of the Mahrattas in the Carnatic. — Rughoojee Bhonelay endea- 
vourSf without success^ to prevent the accession of Ballajee Bajee Boo as 
Peishwa. — A new governor appointed to Malwa. — The Peishwd^s petitions 
to the emperor, — Death of Chimnajee Apipa, — His sonSewdasheo Chimnajee 
Bhow, — The Peishwa obtains a grant from theraja^ — importance attached 
to it at this period, — Bhashur Punt invades the Bengal provinces, — The 
Peishwa reduces Gurrah and Mwndelah. — Dummajee Gaelcwar invades 
Malwa — retires. — ThePeishwa confirms Anund Rao Powar in the posses- 
sion of Dhar. — Chouth of the whole of the imperial territory promised to the 
Peishwa. — Progress of Bhashur Punt^ — is at last compelled by Aliverdy 
Khan to retreat. — Rughoojee Bhonslay^ in person^ invades Bengal. — The 
Peishwa^ on promise of the government of Malwa and other advantages^ 
supports Aliverdy KhaUj and defeats the army of Rughoojee Bhonslay 
— obtains the government of Malwa, — returns to Satara, — is obliged to 
resign Bengal to Rughoojee Bhonslay, to prevent his combining with other 
chiefs against him. — Affairs of Nizam-ool-Moolk, — Suppresses the reheU 
lion of his son, Nasir Jung. — Proceeds to the Carnatic — arrangements . — 
Rughoojee Bhonslay' s troops renew their incursions into Bengal. — Bhas- 
hur Punt, with most of his principal officers, treacherously murdered by 
Aliverdy Khan. — Deoghur and Chandah annexed to the territory of 
Rughoojee Bhonslay. — The Peishwa's proceedings. — Expedition into the 
Carnatic under Sewdasheo Chimnajee. — Specific agreement with the rajas 
of Bundelcund, — Rise of Ahmed Shah AbdalUe, — his first invasion of 
Hindostan — is repulsed by the imperial army, and retreats to Cahul . — 
Death of the Emperor Mohummud Shah. — Accession of his son Ahmed 
Shah. — Death of Nizam-ool-Moolk. — Revolutions in the Carnatic. — Nasir 
Jung with a vast army proceeds to that quarter. — Important domestic 

; arrangements of the Mahrattas. — Discovery of Ram Raja. — Plots and 
intrigues at Satara during the hist illness of Shoo. — Important deed 
consigned to the Peishwa. — BaUajee's proceedings on the death of the 
raja. — Base manner in which he compasses the ikstruotion of Suckwar 
Bye Sirkay. 


The army which entered the Carnatic, nnder the command of Rnghoo* 

A n iTAft 3®® Bhonslay, was composed of troops belondngto the 
A. u. Peishwa, the Pritee Needhee, Futih Sing 

Bhonslay, and various chiefs of less note. The Ghorepurays of Sondoor * 
and Gooty were invited to join, by letters from Shao and the Peishwa ; 
and Moorar Rao,^ the ^and nephew of the famous Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
and adopted son and heir of Moorar Rao of Gooty, appeared under the 
national standard for the first time, since the dea& of his distinguished 

• This is the Jlioorari Bow, so often mentioned by Mr. Orme in his admirable ivar 
of Coromandel. 
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iind ill-requited relation. He demanded his rank as Senaputtee, or com- 
mander-in-chief of the Mahratta army, but consented to waive it on 
obtaining a promise of three districts near the Toongbuddra.^ According 
to Mahratta manuscripts, the whole force which entered the Carnatic 
amounted to '60,000 men.f They descended by an unfrequented road, 
appeared in the rear of Dost Ally, in the neighbourhood of the DarnuU 
cherry pass, attacked and slew him, defeated his troops, and took his 
dewan, Meer Assud, prisoner. They commenced levying contributions all 
over the province, until bought off by Sufdur Ali, the son and heir of 
the late nabob, with whom, before retiring, they entered into a secret 
compact, to return and crush Chunda Sahib, then in possession of Tri- 
chinopoly, whose popularity and power had for some time excited the 
jealousy and appreh^msion of Sufdur Ali and Meer Assud. No bait could 
be more alluring to the Mahrattas than Trichinopoly, and the troops only 
retired 250 miles towards Maharashtra, to prepare for the promised 
conquest, and dull suspicion of an attack. { 

Whilst the main body of his army remained encamped on the Sew 
Gunga, Rughoojee Bhonslay returned to Satara, and endeavoured to 
prevent Ballajee Bajee Eao^s succession as Peishwa, by proposing Bappoo- 
jee Naik§ of Barramuttee, a connection, but an enemy, of the late Peishwa, 
for the vacant office. Bappoojee Naik was possessed of great wealth, and 
his enmity to Bajee Rao arose from a very common cause, that of having 
lent money, which his debtor could not repay. Rughoojee’s party used 
the irritated creditor as their tool, and very large sums were offered to 
Shao on condition of Bappoojee’s being raised to the vacant Peishwaship. 

The Pritee Needhee, although adverse to the supremacy of the Peishwa, 
was yet more inimical to the pretentions of Rughoojee, and as ho did not 
engage in the intrigue, Ballajee Bajee Rao, assisted by his uncle Chim- 
najee, was at last invested in August 1740. A more serious cause of 
uneasiness to Ballajee Bajee Rao arose from his being answerable for 
his father’s debts, and Bappoojee Naik enforced his demand with all the 
importunity and harassing pertinacity which is often exercised by the 
Mahratta creditor. || From this persecution Ballajee was relieved by the 
influence and credit of his dewan, Mahadajee Punt Poorundhuree, a 
service of which the Peishwa ever after retained a grateful recollection. 

♦ Mahratta MSS. 

f They are stated at 100,000 by Orme ; bat any large army is reported to be a lakh, 
i Orme, Wilks. 

I Bramiii soaears and money-changers assume the appellation of Naik. 

J The mode of recovering a debt is by a species of dunning called tuqazu ; the 
most common practised is to hire a few of those men, who make it a trade. They sit 
at the debtor’s door, follow him wherever he goes, and crave with humility, or de- 
mand with insolence, according to time and circumstance. By the invariable rule of 
the country, the debtor is obliged to subsist the duns thus placed upon him, and as 
they are adepts in the art of tormenting, protected also by the great |mwer of pinion, 
they soon contrive to render the debtor sufficiently miserable. But if the debtor be 
obstinate, and the creditor think himself equal to the task, he may undertake the tuqazu 
^by placing his debtor in dhuma; tbe creditor seats himself by his debtor, or at his 
door, during which, whilst ffie former abstains from food, it would be accounted in- 
famous and dishonorable for the latter to eat or drink. Bappoojee Naik practised 
first the tuqazuy and afterwards the dhuma, 1 refer my English readers to an acconat 
of dhuma {dhema) given by Lord Teignmonth in the 4th volume of the Asiatic 
JResearchetf and quoM in Mr. Mills’s History of India. I have known the dhuma 
practised, but never very rigoronsly ; and I do not think that fear of the creditor’s 
starving himself to death would have much effect on a Mahratta debtor his stomach 
WOiiild be much sooner affected than his eonscience. 
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Bughoojee, on finding his schemes abortive, carried Bappoojee Naik 
with him towards the Carnatic, and returned to reap the expected harvest 
At Trichinopoly, accompanied by Sreeput fiao, the Pritee Needhee, and 
Futih Sing Bhonslay. In regard to the subsequent operations of the 
Mahrattas in the Carnatic, very little illustrative of what has already been 
so ably recorded,^ has fallen within my observation in the Mahratta coun- 
try. It appears, however, that the Tan j ore state, though then agitated 
by factions, entered into a friendly correspondence with their country- 
men, but whether to avert attack, or to afford assistance, is not mentioned. 
Trichinopoly surrendered 26th March 1741, and Chunda Sahib-j* was. 
brought a prisoner to Satara, where he remained in custody of an agent 
of Rughoojee Bhonslay for about seven years, his complete enlargement 
having been effected in the year 1748. Moorar Rao Ghorepuray was left 
in command of the fort of Trichinopoly, and a part of his garrison was 
composed of infantry belonging to the Peishwa. Their expenses were 
defrayed by Shao ; besides which, it was settled that 20,000 rupees of flie 
share of tribute from the province of Arcot should be annually paid to 
Ballajee Bajee Rao.J 

On the death of Bajee Rao, the government of Malwa, being considered 
disposable, was conferred on Azim Oolla Khan ; but this appointment 
proved merely nominal. One of the first acts of the new PeisWa waste 
forward petitions to Delhi respecting various promises made to his prede- 
cessor. These applications were transmitted through Jey Sing and Nizam- 
ool-Moolk. A supply of ready money was what Ballajee most earnestly 
craved, and 15 lakhs of rupees, as a free gift, were granted by the 
emperor. Proposals for an agreement§ were then drawn up, in the joint 
names of the Peishwa and Chimnajee Appa, wherein they request that 
they may receive the government of Malwa ; after which they promise 
to pay their respects personally to the emperor ; to prevent every other 
Mahratta officer from crossing the Nerbuddah ; to send a body of 500 
horse, under an officer of rank, to remain in attendance on the emperor’s 
person ; and to ask no more than the gift of money already bestowed. 
They agree to send 4,000 horse for service, who will punish refractory 
zumeendars, as far as their numbers may enable them ; and they faith- 
fully promise not to sequestrate the rent-free lands or jagheers, assigned 
for charitable or religious purposes^ It does not appear that any notice 
A D 1741 taken of the application ; but Ballajee, whose dis- 

* ' * position was naturally conciliatory, was anxious to have 

the government of Malwa conferred as a right, according to treaty with 
his father ; and with this view, when Nizam-ool-Moolk was marching to 
the Deccan in order to suppress Nasir Jung’s disobedience (a subject to 
which we shall presently advert), Ballajee paid him a respectful visit near 
the Nerbuddah, and sent a body of his troops to join him.|| At this period 
he sustained a great loss in the death of his uncle, Chimnajee Appa, which 

♦ Orme and Wilks. 

t Better known in the Deccan by his less familiar name of Hoossein Dost Khaa* ^ 
He does not appear to have been confined in the fort, nor to have endured a close 
imprisonment, but merdy to have had an attendant guard ^wherever he went — a sup- 
position which is confirmed by the facility with which Dupleix appears to have in- 
trigued with him when a prisoner. 

f Mahratta MSS., and original paper. 

§ There were several copies of papers, similar to the purport of that which is quoted, 
found in the Poona Recoras ; I have sheeted the one most explicit, which appeals to 
have been the ultimatum. 

I Khuzaneh Amirah, Ac. ; and original letter from Balli^ee Biyee Rao. 
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happened in the end of Janua^ 1741. Eleven days previous to the event, 
Khundoojee Mankur, under Chimnajee’s direction, had reduced Rewadunda,® 
the last place remaining to the Portuguese between Goa and Damaun. 
Ohimnajee Appa, from his successes against a European nation, has a 
mater reputation amongst the Mahrattas, as an officer, than he perhaps 
deserved. Impressed, from obvious circumstances, with an idea, which, 
however true in most instances, it was dangerous for his countrymen to 
entertain, he believed that the strength of an army lay in its infantry and 
guns. To this opinion of the father may probably be traced a preposses- 
sion on the part of the son, Sewdasheo Chimnajeo Bhow,t tlien a boy 
ten years old, which, strengthened by other circumstances, may have led 
to the injudicious conduct of that campaign, which 20 years ^terwards 
terminated so fatally on the plains of Panniput. 

On the demise of his uncle, the Peishwa returned from the northern 
districts, and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements at Poona and 
Satara. Continuing to manifest the greatest apparent respect for the 
raja, he obtained from Shao a grant by which the whole of the territory 
conquered from the Portuguese was conferred on him, and also, with the 
exception of Guzerat, the exclusive right of collecting the revenues, and 
of levying contributions north of the Nerbuddah. 

At the present conjuncture the authority thus obtained was of consider- 

A. D 1742 able importance. We have briefly noticed in the preceding 
' * chapter the rise and progress of Aliverdy Khan in Bengal ; 

the defeat of Moorshed Eoolee Khan, and the conduct of his dewan, Meer 
Hubeeb. It appears that, immediately after his master^s defeat, Meer 
Hubeeb had invited Bhaskur Punt, the dewan of Bugboojee Bhonslay, 
who was left in charge of the government of Berar during his master’s 
absence in the Carnatic, to advance into the province of Kuttack ; but 
Bhaskur Punt, having found it necessary to apply for his master’s per- 
mission, before an answer could be received, and the troops prepared, 
Aliverdy Khan had conquered the province, and Meer Hubeeb had sub- 
mitted to his authority.^ Another opportunity, however, soon presented 
itself to Bhaskur Punt of carrying his arms to the eastward ; and no sooner 
had he set out on his expedition, than the Peishwa, eager to establish his 
power over those territories, for which the authority obtained from the raja 
was, as usual, assumed as a right, marched, though late in the season, 
towards Hindostan, and made himself master of Gurrah and Mundelah be- 
fore the monsoon. He was obliged to encamp on the banks of the Ner- 
buddah during the rainy season, and probably meditated an expedition 
into Allahabad, when he was called upon to defend his rights in Malwa, in- 
vaded by Dummajee Gaekwar and Baboo Rao Sewdasheo. 

This inroad seems to have been instigated by Rughoojee, merely to 
obstruct the Peishwa’s progress to the eastward : and on Ballajee’s arrival 
in Malwa, the army of Guzerat retired. On this occasion Anund Rao 
Powar, to whom Bajee Rao never became reconciled after his uniting 
with Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray, was permitted to pay his respects to Balla- 
jee, and was by him confirmed in possession of Dhar and the surrounding 
districts^— a politic measure, which not only secured Powar in his interests, 
but opposed a barrier on the western side of Malwa to incursions from 

* Mabratta MSS. 

I Bhowy brother, is applied also by Mahrattas to a consingerman. Hence, as the 
Peishwa*s cousin, he was commonly styled Bhow Sahib, and the Bhow, as well as 
Sewdasheo Bao Bhow. 
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Guzeratw Since the Peishwa's arriyal at Mundelah, a negotiation had been 
going on between him and the emperor, through the mediation of Baja 
Jey Sing, supported by Nizam-oof-Moolk. The chouth of the imperial 
territory was promised, and a khillut, more splendid than had ever been 
conferred on nis father,^ was transmitted to Ballajee. It does not,»as may 
be here remarked, appear that any deed for collecting this general chouth 
was ever granted by Mohummud Shah ; sums of money and convenient 
assignments were the mode of payment. The object in the pending treaty 
was, on the part of the Peishwa, to obtain sunnudsforthe promised govern- 
ment of Malwa ; on that of the court of Delhi, to procrastinate, and to 
widen the breach between the Peishwa and Rughoojee Bhonslay. 

In the meantime Bhaskur Punt had invaded Behar : he was induced to 
make that province the theatre of his first operations, in the expectation of 
finding the country drained of troops, owing to an insurrection in Ruttack, 
which had burst forth in consequence of the tyranny and misconduct of 
the grand-nephew f of Aliverdy Khan, whom he had left as'govemor of the 
province. Aliverdy Khan, as Bhaskur Punt had anticipated, returned to 
Kuttack for the purpose of quelling the disturbance, which, however, he 
speedily effected ; and in the month of April was already on his return 
march to Moorshedabad, when news was suddenly brought to him that 
the Mahrattas had entered Behar, emerged from the hills and woods near 
Ramgurh, turned to the right, and had fallen upon the district of Pachaet, 
in their usual manner of plundering and extorting. 

The Mahratta army consisted of 10,000 or 12,000J horse, and report had 
swelled their numbers to nearly four times that amount.§ Aliverdy Khan, 
although only at the head of 3,000 or 4,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, 
resolved to oppose them ; but the Mahrattas attacked him with great suc- 
cess, surrounded his army, carried off most of his baggage, and reduced 
him to great distress. Many of his men deserted or were killed ; the whole 
of what remained amounted only to 3,000, but with these he determined 
rather to die than submit to the severe demands which the Mahrattas 
would have exacted. Although sorely harassed for several days, he fought 
his way, and made good his retreat to Cutwa. In one of the first attacks, 
Meer Hubeeb, who was in the army of Aliverdy Khan, having been made 
prisoner, joined the Mahrattas, and exerted himself so much as to gain the 
confidence of Bhaskur Punt. That officer proposed retiring for the rains, 
which Meer Hubeeb opposed ; but as Bhaskur Punt could not at first be 
persuaded to remain, Meer Hubeeb requested command of a detachment, 
with which he marched to Moorshedabad, rescued his brother, who resided 
in the city, plundered the banking-house of Jnggut Sett Alumchund of the 
enormous sum of two millions and a half sterling, overtook Bhaskur Punt, ^ 
and at length succeeded in convincing him that it was better to remain in ^ 
Bengal, and that it would be preposterous to quit so rich a harvest as he 
might expect to reap. Accordingly he wheeled about, and, through the 
aid of Meer Hubeeb, obtained possession of the town of Hooghly by stra- 
tagem. Most of the places from Cutwa to the neighbourhood of Midna- 
poor fell into his hands, and the swelling of the Hooghly alone prevented 
the Mahrattas from entering the district of Moorshedabad. Whilst affaira 

* Articles enumerated in an original letter from the emperor. 

f The notorious Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who afterwards confined the TCnglifh in the 
blackhole, on the capture of Calcutta, 20th June 1756. 

1 Mahratta MSS. 

§ In the Seyr Mutuakhereen their numbers are more moderately estimated at 
25,000 ; but still that exceeds their actual numbers twofold. 

83 ^ 
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wore in this state, an officer from the imperial court arrived on the fron- 
tiers of the province of Bengal to demand the arrears of tribute due by the 
nabob. Aliverdy Khan represented his situation and the impossibility oi 
satisi^ng these just demands, until he could expel the Mahrattas ; he at 
same time earnestly solicited a reinforcement. Aliverdy Khan likewise 
applied to the Peishwa, and with a view of inducing him to invade Eughoo- 
jee Bhonslay^s districts in Berar, despatched a considerable sum as a sub- 
sidy for that purpose ; the convoy, however, was cut oif by the order or 
connivance of Sufdur Jung, the governor of Oude. 

But whilst thus negotiating for every succour he could devise, 
Aliverdy Khan wisely placed his chief dependence on his own exertions ; 
he assembled every man he could command, and made vigorous prepara- 
tions for attacking Bhaskur Punt's camp at Cutwa, as soon as the season 
should permit. Before the rivers had fallen, he prepared a bridge of boats, 
which, in the night, he threw first across the Hooghly, and then over the 
Adjee, which enabled him to gain the opposite bank ; although, in conse- 
quence of a break in the fastening which had laced the boats together, 
1,500 men were plunged into the Adjee, and totally lost before the acci- 
dent was discovered. The Mahrattas, by whom this attempt was quite 
unexpected, did not oppose the nabob, but fied eastward, until they had 
misled their pursuers in the hills and jungles of Behar, when they again 
re-entered the district of Midnapoor. But Aliverdy Khan soon recovered 
their track, and, with the most active of his troops, continued to pursue 
them. They seldom turned except to skirmish, and having lost all confi- 
dence, in consequence of an indecisive action which took place at Balla- 
sore, they fied from Bengal, s^nd returned through the province of Orissa to 
Berar. Rughoojee Bhonslay l^ad arrived with his army from the Carnatic 
some time before his fugitive dewan appeared, and, having resolved to 
support his pretentions in Bengal, advanced towards the province by the 
same route as that by which Bhaskur Punt had entered. 

In the meantime, the emperor, on being apprized of the irruption into 
Bengal, ordered Sufdur Jung, nabob of Oude, to drive out Bhaskur 
Punt ; and, at the same time, applied to Ballajee Bajee Bao to afEord 
his aid. As inducements to the Peishwa, an assignment on Aliverdy 
Khan, for the arrears of chouth due from Azimabad, was sent to him 
by the emperor, and an assurance of confirming him in the government 
of Malwa. 


The reward was prized too highly, and the service was too desirable to 
be refused. Having quitted Malwa, the Peishwa proceeded through the 
province of Allahabad, and marched straight on Boglipoor. In order to 
prevent injury to the country, he avoided high roads in the neighbourhood 
of cultivation, but, to the great alarm of the timid inhabitants, who were in 


terror of an army even of Mahratta mends, he arrived at Moorshedabad. 
A. D 1743 Eughoojee Bhonslay, with a powerful army, was advanc- 
^ * ing as an enemy from the eastward, and as Ballajee well 

knew that princes are most liberal at such seasons, he pressed the settle- 
ment of accounts with Aliverdy Khan before he would take the field. 
Payment being promised, Rughoojee, who had by that time arrived be- 
tween Cutwa and Burdwan, decamped as soon as he heard that a settle- 
ment had taken place, and retreated towards the hills. Aliverdy Khan 
instantly marched in pursuit ; but Ballajee, who intended to act according 
to his agreement, seemed to have a poor opinion of the nabob's 
ability to pursue Mahrattas. He therefore took another road, soon 

passed the Bengal troops, and in a few days overtook, attacked, 
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and defeated Bughoojee’s army.® Bbaakur Pant, who was at the 
head of a parfy in reserve, immediately retreated Ihroagh Orissa ; but 
Ballajee Rao, after his victory, returned to Malwa, in order to secure the 
long-promised government. 

The conduct of the Peishwa in the late campaign left no reasonable 
excuse on the part of Mohummud Shah for refusing to perform the 
engagement; but to save the credit of the imperial name, the feeble 
palliative of conferring the appointment on the Peishwa, as the 
deputy of Prince Ahmud, the emperor’s son, was adopted at the sugges- 
tion of Jey Sing and Nizam-ool-Moolk, through whona the transaction 
was concluded, f 

The rest of the treaty differs little from the former proposition, made in 
the joint names of Ballajee and his uncle Chimnajee, as already detailed ; 
but instead of 4,000, Ballajee promised to furnish 12,000 horse, the expense 
of the additional 8,000 being payable by the emperor. J 

From the period of Ballajee Kao’s accession, the most friendly inter- 
course subsisted between him and Jey Sing; several written agreements 
are preserved, containing mutual assurances of alliance and support. Jey 
Sing was ^arantee for the observance of the treaty with Mohummud 
Shah, and there is another remarkable reservation for the imperial dignity 
affixed to the treaty in question, by bringing forward Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
Ranoojee Sindia, and Peelajee Jadow as the securities, who in due form 
declare that, should the Peishwa recede from his duties, they will quit his 
service. An absurd pledge for the fulfilment of an agreement from those 
whose interest lay in dissolving it, and which does not so much prove the 
consequence to which those commanders had attained, as the state of hu- 
miliation to which the emperor was reduced. There might be political 
design mixed with this plan of security, for feeble governments are full of 
far-fetched artifice ; but the imperial court, if it thus projected its own sal- 
vation by dissensions among its enemies, did not reflect on their relative 
situations, nor perceive that Mahratta combination was likely to be ensur- 
ed, until the Moghul empire was totally subverted. 

The Peishwa returned to Satara to pay his respects, and go through the 
form of producing his accounts of the revenue. These accounts were made 
out by the Peishwa, as a general in command of a body of the rajahs 
troops ;.the receipts, disbursements, and balance were set forth ; and it is 
a remarkable fact that, after the rajas oQSatara had become perfect ciphers 
in the Mahratta government, the Peishwa’s accounts continued to the 
last to be made out in the manner described. 


♦ The best account of Ballajee Bajee Rao*s campaign in Bengal, to which I have had 
the benefit of access, is the Seyr Mutuakhereen, which is my authority for the greater 
part of the Bengal transactions at this period, assisted, however, in several parts by 
Mahratta MSS. and letters. 

t The following is the substance of the firman received by Bajee Rao upon his a^ 
pointment. From the Emperor Mohummud Shah, 22nd Jummadee-ool-Uwul, in the 
24th year of the reign. “ The dignity of the Shahzadu's Deputy in Malwa, together 
with the income attached to that situation, having been conferred on you,^ proper ar- 
rangements must be made in that province so as to afford the subjects, paying revenue 
to government, doe favor and protection, and to punish all such as are evil dispos^ 
and disaffected. You must prevent the use of intoxicating drugs and sinrituous li- 
quors ; and you most administer justice equally, so that me strong shall not oppress 
toe wei^, and that no species of violence be tolerated.” (Originid from the Poona 
Records.) 

X Original papers. 
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But other reasons of great Importance required Bailajee's presence at 

A D 1744. juncture. > Bughoojee Bhonslay, after his defeat; had 

^ * sent wukeels to the Peishwa, assuring him of his sincere 

desire of reconciliation, and of his being now fully convinced that the 
plans of Bajee Bao were those best suited to his own, and the real interests 
of the Mahratta nation. He continued the same professions with apparent 
sincerity, but as he was on full march towards Satara, the Peishwa thought 
it necessary to be on his guard, particularly as Dummajee Gaekwar was 
idso approaching. The Pritee Needhee had become infirm by sickness, but 
his mootaliq, Yemmajee Sewdeo, was an active, able man, adverse to the 
Peishwa’s supremacy, and, although not leagued with Bughoojee, was inti- 
mately connected with the faction of Dhabaray. Under these circumstan- 
ces, Ballajee Bajee Bao had to make his election between a war with the 
Mahratta ^chiefs, or the resignation of Bengal to Bughoojee Bhonslay. 
The question did not admit of hesitation ; he chose the latter ; but it being 
understood that the country north of the Mahanuddee as well as the Ner- 
buddah was comprehended in his agreement with the emperor, he made a 
merit of conceding his right of levying tribute to Bughoojee, and a secret 
compact, in which the raja was used as mediator, was finally concluded. 

The object of the contracting parties seems avowedly to have been not 
BO much an alliance as an agreement to avoid interference with each other. 
The raja’s authority was in this instance convenient to both. A sunnud 
was given to the Peishwa, conferring on him his original mokassa ; all 
the jagheers bestowed on himself, or acquired by his father and grandfather ; 
the governments of the Concan and Malwa ; and the shares of revenue or 
tribute from Allahabad, Agra, and Ajimere ; three talooks in the district of 
Patna, 20,000 rupees from the province of Arcot, and a few detached vil- 
lages in Bughoojee’s districts. On the other hand, it was settled that the 
revenues and contributions from Lucknow, Patna, and Lower Bengal, in- 
cluding Behar, should be collected by Bughoojee Bhonslay. The latter 
was also vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from the whole 
territory from Berar to Kuttack. 

It was agreed that Dummajee Gaekwar should be obliged to account to 
the Peishwa for the amount of the contributions he had levied in Malwa, 
but nothing was urged at this time respecting the large arrears due by 
Dhabaray to the head of the government. It does not appear that any set- 
tlement was concluded, but Dummajee seems to have remained some time 
in the Deccan, although his presence was much required in Guzerat. The 
Peishwa’s southern and eastern boundaries in Hindostan were well defined 
by the Nerbuddah, the Soane, and the Ganges ; but the sunnud delivered on 
this occasion authorised him to push his conquests to the northward as far 
as practicable.^ 

With these domestic arrangements of the Mahrattas, Nizam-ool-Moolk 
had no interference. We have already mentioned that he quitted Delhi in 
consequence of the meditated rebellion of his son Nasir Jung. On return- 
ing to the Deccan in the beginning of 1741, Nizam-ool-Moolk used every 
endeavour to induce his son to submit without coming to hostilities. At last 
Nasir Jung sent messengers to treat, which so alarmed his partizans, that 
most of them endeavoured to make the best terms they could. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk gradually drew them over, continued to use fair words towards his 
son, until, in an emotion of generosity, Nasir Jun^ hastily sent back the 
whole of the park of artillery. This concession might have obtained an 


Original papers and Mahratta MSS. 
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nnresenred pardon, but as soon as Nizam-ooUMoolk had him in Ms power, 
he wished to humble him completely. Nasir Jung, assuming the garb oi 
a fukeer, retired in penitence to ^ 2 su, near Poulutabad, but bis fa^er 
continued to manifest the same stern behaviour ; till at last the young man 
was so much piqued, that he listened to the suggestions of Futih Yab Eham 
one of his companions, by whom he was persuaded that he might still 
compel his father to submit to any terms. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, according to his custom, had cantoned hiS troops for 
the rains, a part at Aurungabad, and the rest at different towns in the 
neighbourhood. Futih Yab Khan suggested to Nasir Jung that they must 
first seize some strong fort ; and undertook to surprise Molheir, of which 
Mutuwussil Khan, Nasir Jung’s brother-in-law, was governor. Futih Yab 
Khan succeeded in the enterprize, and Nasir Jung immediately joined him. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk did not expect this attempt, but made no preparation in 
consequence. Apprized of his supineness, Futih l^ab Khan proposed to 
surprise him in Aurungabad. Nasir Jung advanced from Molheir with 
7,000 horse, reached Doulutabad before intelligence of his march had been 
received, and had he pushed on, would probably have succeeded in taking 
his father prisoner. He seems, however, to have been seized with some 
compunction for the part he was acting, and passed the day in prayer at 
the shrine of a celebrated saint ; whilst Nizam-ool-Moolk, apparently 
serene, but much alarmed, was calling in his detachments ; his gun 
bullocks were all at a distance grazing, and very few men were in readi- 
ness; but he immediately pitched his tents, and moved out from the 
city. Before next morning, which was the 23rd July, he had a respect- 
able force drawn up, with which he coolly awaited the approach of his 
son, who advanced at the head of his followers, and was repulsed. 
Finding his troops giving way, Nasir Jung impetuously charged his 
father’s standard, pushed on towards his elephant, and slew three of 
his bravest attendants, one after the other. The driver of his own ele- 
phant being killed, Nasir Jung sprang into his place ; when his bi-other-in- 
law, Mutuwussil Khan, approaching him, drew an arrow to the head, 
which must have transfixed him, had not his son Heedayet Moideeu Khan, 
who sat on the same elephant, stayed his hand, and saved his uncle’s life : 
at that moment, Syud Lushkur Khan, an officer of experience, who knew 
Nasir Jung, and the pride as well as the generosity of his disposition, pushed 
his elephant close by the side of his, saluted him, and respectfully made 
room on the seat of his elephant ; when, overcome by this act of courtesy, 
Nasir Jung took the place, and was thus carried prisoner to Aurungabad. 
Shah Nuwaz Khan, who, as well as Syud Lushkur Khan, was destined to 
act a conspicuous part in Deccan affairs, had embarked with his friend 
Nasir Jung in this desperate enterprize, stood by him to the last, and must 
have been cut down, but one of his friends in the army of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, after *Nasir Jung was taken, opening a way by which he might 
escape, called to him to desist and save himself. He followed this advice, 
and to the concealment and obscurity in which he was for seven years 
obliged to live, Indian history is indebted for his valuable biography, the 
Muasir-ool-Oomrah. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk was exceedingly gratified by his son’s preservation, 
but he threw many of his adherents into confinement, and to mark his 
sense of Nasir Juug^s rebellion, imprisoned him for a short time in 
• fort of Kandhar, near Nandere, but relieved him before prooeeding on an 
expedition to the southward : his motives for that undertaking we shall 
now explain. . * 
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Whilst ths afiEairs of Bengal occupied the^ Mahraitas, the attention of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk was directed' to the Carnatic, and in his protracted 
absence from the D^an may be perceived the reason of his conciliatory 
conduct to Ballajee Rao, in aiding his pretentions to the government of 
Malwa. The murder of Sufdur Ali, nabob of Arcot, by his bro^er-in-law, 
Mortiza Khan, in 1742 ; and the general confusion existing in the Moghul 
territories south of the Kistna, presented a favourable opportunity for 
Nizam-oobMoolk’s interference, to establish his power, and to restore 
tranquillity to the country. He accordingly marched from Hyderabad at 
the head of an immense army in January 1743, and upwards of a year 
was spent in concluding the arrangements he had contemplated. To 
obtain possession of Trichinopoly was an object of importance, but as 
matters stood with the Mahrattas, as the acquisition was much prized by 
them, it must have been an afEair of some political management. The 
family of Ghorepuray,iiowever, was never firmly united with their country- 
men after the murder of Suntajee; it is true they would rather have 
joined the Mahrattas, but superior advantages, and the chance of plunder, 
would induce them to fight on the side of Moghuls or Europeans. Moorar 
Rao was recognized as chief of Gootjr by Nizam-ool-Moolk,® and eva- 
cuated the Carnatic with all his troops in August 1743. f 

The Mahratta armies which assembled at Satara in the beginning of 
1744 were probably contemplated with some anxiety by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
whose march was soon directed towards Hyderabad, having left Anwar- 
ud-deen Khan, at his own request, in charge of the government of the 
Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, and appointed his own grandson, Heedayet 
Moideen Khan, better known by his title of Muzufiir Jung, to the 
Carnatic Bala Ghaut (or Carnatic proper), conferring on him the district 
of Adonee in jagheer, and fixing his head station at Beejapoor, whilst that 
of Anwar-ud-deen continued, as in the time of Daood Khan and the 
Newayeteh Nabobs, j: at the long-established capital of Arcot. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, finding he had nothing to apprehend from the Mahrattas, directed 
his attention to afEairs of internal government, and reduced several forts, 
the killidars of which were in rebellion. 

The Mahrattas were too much occupied in their own schemes to think 
of taking advantage of the Nizam’s absence. Rughoojee Bhonslay was 
intent on recovering his lost footing in Bengal, and the Peishwa, in order 
to excuse himself to the emperor for not acting against Rughoojee, 
remained in the Deccan. Rughoojee had returned to Berar in the rains, 
but as soon as the season opened, Bhaskur Punt, Alee Kurawul, and 
several officers of note,§ supported by 20,000 horse, were sent into Ben- 
gal by the route of Orissa. Aiiverdy Khan prepared his troops, but, on 
pretence of coming to an agreement, opened a negotiation with Bhaskur 
Punt, invited him to a zic^ut, or entertainment, with 20 of his principal 
officers, and most treacherously murdered them. One Surdar, named 
Rughoojee Gaekwar, who remained in charge of the camp, was the only 
one out of 22 principal officers who escaped this perfidious massacre : 
he conducted the retreat of the army to Berar by the same route they 

• Onne and Wilks. t Orme. 

f The Newayeteh Nabobs is the appellation by which Sadat Oolla KhaxL^ Dost 
Ally, and Sufdar Ally are known in the Deccan. The Newayetehs are a distinct 
face of Mahomedans, and said to have been driven from Arabia, to seek refuge on the 
western shores of India, in the eighth century.— See Wilks, vol. L, page 242. 

§ MahratUMSS. 
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bad oome, but many of the Mahratta stragglers were cut o£E by the 
exasperated peasantrjy’. 

An opportunity, however, soon occurred of renewing the incursions. 
An insurrection against Aliverdy Khan’s government by the Afghans 
in his service obliged him to leave Orissa, in some degree, exposed, and 
in charge of a Hindoo governor. Eughoojee Bhonslay, apprized of the 
state of the province by certain Gosaeens whom he entertained as spies, 
invaded Orissa, obtained possession of several districts, and demanded 30 
millions of rupees as the price at which he would spare the remainder, 
and quit the country. Aliverdy Khan contrived to amuse him until he 
had suppressed the rebellion, when he sent a vaunting message to 
Bughoojee, which put an end to all negotiation. After the rains host!* * * § 
lities commenced, but ceased for a time, after a partial defeat of the 
Mahrattas at Gutwa,^ Bughoojee being obliged to return to his own 
territories, in consequence of a disputed succession to the principality of 
Deogurh, in Gondwaneh, where the sons of a raja named Bukht Boolund, 
converted by Aurungzebe to Mabomedanism, had quarrelled, and one 
of them, named Wullee Shah, not only confined his two brothers, Akbar 
Shah and Boorhan Shah, but, on being assisted by Neelkunt Shah, another 
Hindoo renegade, raja of Chandah, Wullee Shah refused to pay either 
chouth or surdeshmookhee to the Mahrattas. Akbar Shah was desirous of 
obtaining assistance from the Nizam, but Boorhan Shah courted the 
Mahrattas. 

The insurrection of Wullee Shah and Neelkunt Shah ended in the 


Bubiugation of their territory. Deogurh and Chandah were both annexed 
to the possessions of Bughoojee, but Buttunpoor was assigned to Boorhan 
Shah, the brother of Wullee Shah, with an income for his support, and his 
posterity still reside at the court of Nagpoor in the enjoyment of a part 
of it. Akbar Shah died a pensioner of the Nizam’s govemment.f 

Shortly after Bughoojee had entered Bengal, during the Afghan insar> 
. ~ rection, Ballajee Bajee Bao arrived at Belsha, in Malwa, 

’ * from which place he addressed letters to the emperor, full 

of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excusing himself from paying his 
respects in the royal presence. He expressed surprise at Aliverdy Khan’s 
inactivity in not repulsing Bughoojee, which the emperor in his reply 
accounts for by charging Ballajee with not having stopped the ghauts in 
Bughoojee’s rear as preconcerted. But the agreement which had taken 
place with Bughoojee precluded all interference ; the Peishwa evaded the 


discussion, and on pretence of business in the Deccan, after making his 
annual collections, speedily returned to Poona.J 
In the following year he sent his cousin, Sewdasheo Chimnajee Bhow, 
A D 1746 accompanied by Sukaram Bappoo,§ the carcoon of Mahada- 
’ * jee Punt Poorundhuree, on an expedition into the Carnatic, 

to punish some of the deshmookhs, who had driven out the thannas 
of the Peishwa’s old creditor, Bappoojee Naik Barramutteekur. That 
person, by the interest of Bughoojee Bhonslay, had obtained the 


* Seyr-ool-Mutuakhereen, and Stewart’s History of Bengal. 

f Mahratta MSS. 

I Original letter, sand Mahratta MSS. 

§ Sukaram Bhugwunt Bhokeel, Koolknmee of Hewra, and the descendant of 
Puntojee Gopinat, who betrayed Afzool Khan into the hands of Sivi^^ the 
principal minister at thej^riod when the British government first took an active ptat 
m the politics of the Poona durbar, and is best known by his amae of 

Sukaram Bappoo. 
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and surdeshmookhee between the Kistna and Toongbtiddriiy 
in farm, from the raja, for the annual sum of seven lakhs of rupees ; but 
the opposition he experienced; and the heavy charges for maintaining the 
troops, totally ruin^ him in a few years. The expense of the present 
expedition, which he was compelled to defray, added to his embarrass- 
m®its, but he would not consent to relinquish the contract in favor of the 
Bhow, as was proposed to him. Sewdasheo Chimnajee levied contribu- 
tions as far as the Toongbuddra, and reduced the fort of Bhadur Benda, 
to which the Mahrattas had a claim of long standing.^ On Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee’s return from this expedition, he was invested by the raja with 
the same rank as had been enjoyed by his father, f and being ambitious, 
and bolder than his cousin the Peishwa, he began to assume considerable 
power. He chose as his carcoons Wasdeo Joshee and Hughoonath Huree, 
two able men who had been brought up under Kanhojee Angria. The 
A D 1747 Peishwa himself concluded a new and more specific 
* * agreement with the rajas of Bundelcund, by which, after 

deducting the district of Ryhlee, which had been wholly ceded to the 
late Peishwa, one-third of the territory, estimated at 16^ lakhs of rupees, J 
was made over to Ballajee Bajee Rao, besides a like share from the profits 
of the diamond mines of Pannah. 

The Peishwa, during this period of comparative tranquillity in the 
Deccan, gave encouragement to agriculture, protected the villagers and 
grain merchants, and improvement was everywhere visible. But events 
occurred about this time in Hindustan, the fieccan, and Carnatic which 
were the forerunners of fresh troubles, and great revolutions in every part 
of India. 

The season of 1747-48 is memorable in Hindustan by its being the 
period of the first invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdallee, king of the 
Afghans, who are distinguished in India by the various appellations of 
Dooranee, Abdallee, and Giljya.§ Ahmed Abdallee, the person who was 
now their acknowledged sovereign, was son of a chief of a tribe of Afghans, 
named Abdallee, settled in the province of Herat, when it was conquered 
by Nadir Shah. Ahmed, from being the prisoner, became a military 
follower, of Nadir, and was gradually promoted to considerable rank. On 
the assassination of Nadir Shah, Ahmed left the Persian army with the 
whole of his tribe, who were in camp, and, retiring to Herat, which he 
occupied, was soon acknowledged as king by the whole Afghan nation, 
and now possessed the eastern half of the dominions of Nadir Shah. 

One of the nephews of Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the vizier, who had 
taken charge of the governments of Mooltan and Lahore, in prejudice to 
his elder brother, was advised by a treacherous Moghul, nam^d Adina 
Beg Kiian, to unite his fortunes with the rising Ahmed Shah Abdallee — 
an advice which he had no sooner begun to put in practice,' than Adina 
Beg informed his uncle of the circumstance, and the nephew, ashamed of 
his conduct, returned to his allegiance ; but the traitor, Adina Beg, had 
already gone so far in the negotiation with Ahmed Shah that the latter 
was not to be interrupted in his progress ; his troops advanced, and he 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t Second-in-command under the Peishwa. 

} Rnpees 16,51,686. (Original papers.) 

4 I mention these names as necessary in common conversation with the nativei 
of India. A native of Maharashtra, for instance, only knows them by the name of 
Oilljya, whilst Afghans generally are merely distinguished as Patans* 
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« c4)taiiied poBsesdixn of Mooltan and Lahoio, almost withont xenstotice, 

A D 1748 proceeded towards Delhi. He was^ however, at this 

* time sneoessfnllv opposed by the Moghul army, sent 
forward by the emperoi, under his son, Prince Ahmed, add the Mghan 
army retreated towards Cabal. On this eeirviee,. Kummnr-ud-deen j^an, 
the vizier, having been killed, his son^ Meer Munnoo, received the 
governments of Mooltan and Lidiere, and set out to take charge of those 
provinces. Prince Ahmed returned toward* Delhi, but, before he reached 
the capital, the emperor had breathed his last. On the prince’s accession 
to the throne, by tli^ title of Ahmed ^ah, in the end of April, he bestowed 
the ofSce of vizier on Sufdur Jung, .nabob of Oude.^ He had offered 
the viziership to Nizam-ool-Moolk, but he excused himself on account 
of his great age, and only survived Mohummud Shah a very short time, 
having died at Burbanpoor in. his 104th year, on the 19th. June 1748. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk left six sons, namely,. Ghazee-ud-deen, Nasir Jnng, 
Sulabut Jung,. Nizam Ally, Mohummiad Shureef, and Meer Moghul. Ihe 
two hrst were of the same mother,, all the others were of different mothers. 
Ghazee-ud-deen being at Delhi^ where he held the rank of Umeer-ool- 
Oomrah at the time of hk father’s death, Nasir Jung assumed the 
government, f 

A few months after the death of Nizanr-ool-Moolk,. the emperor wrote a 
letter with his own hand, inviting Nasir Jung in a very pressing manner 
to come to court, and the latter had arrived at the Nerbuddah, when the 
invitation, for some reason not satisfactorily explained, was withdrawn. 

. t> 174 * circumstance appeared at the time fortunate to Nasir 

* * Jung, as news of an tdarming nature had just reached him 

of a rebellion, headed by his nephew Muzuffu: Jung, and aided by 
Ohunda Sahib, with a body of French troops. Very shortly afterwards 
intelligence was received of the defeat and death of Anwar-ud>deen, 
governor of the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, at the battle of Ambour, on 
which Nasir Jung applied to Bugboojee Bhonslay for a body of his 
troops, promising to grant some cessions of territory as the reward 
of tneir service.;^ He also summoned the whole of the Moghul depen- 
dents and tributaries in the Carnatic to be prepared to join his army, as 
he advanced to the southward. Moorar Rao Ghorepuray, as jaghee^ar 
of Gooty, the raja of Mysore, the nabobs of Kurpa, Kumoul, and 
Savanoor, and Mwummnd Ally, second son of the late Anwar-ud-deen, 
with his supporters, the president and council of the English settlement at 
Madras, were the principal authorities who joined, or sent their troops to 
accompany Nasir Jung.' 

The Deccan, thus completely drained of troops, presented an inviting: 
field to the Peisbwa, but domestic arrangements of the utmost importance 
demanded his presence at Satara. The raja Shao had, for some years, 
been in a state of mental imbecility, 8 brought on, it is said,in conse- 
quence of the death of his youngest wife, Sagoona Bye Mohitey ; but as 


Seyr Mutuakhereeu. t Khusaueh Amirah, dee. t Mahratta MSS. 

$ He was for some time afificted with that harmless silly madness, which is some- 
times ladicrouB, even whilst it excites commiseration. It first appeared on an 
occasion wW he had to receive a visit from two Mahratta sardaira in fall durbar, by 
his dressing out his favourite dog in gold brocade, covered with jewels, and putfing 
his own tu^an on the dog. He never resumed any covering for his head after be 
revered his senses. This dog had once saved his life when hunting a and, 
aJhongst other freakg he issued sunnuds, conferring a jagheer 4pon him, and mititliiig 
l^m to use a palanquin, in all wbioh the raja was hoiuottied, and the palaaqittn 

r blishment literally kept up. 
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.liis Health declined, he recovered the use of his intellect,^ and the de- * 
i^endents of tibe P^ehwa about his person urged him to adopt a son. The 
raja, on the loss of his only child, some time before his derangement, had 
declared, contrary to all his foimer invectives against him,' that he would 
adopt Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor, provided he had issue ; but as this 
was not the case, it was now proposed that he should institute an inquiry 
for some of the liqeal descendents of Wittoojee, the brother of Mallojee, 
and uncle of Shahjee. Search was accordingly made, but none were dis- 
covered ; and it was then suggested to receive the son of some respectable 
eillidar of that Patell family, of which there were a great number. This 
proposal, however, Shao said he had a strong reason for declining, and at 
•last told Mahadajee Punt Poorundhuree and Govind Rao Chitnees that 
Tara Bye, who was still alive, and residing in Satara, had somewhere coh- * 
cealed her grandson Rama, the son of the second Sivajee, who was bom in 
1712, after the death of his father. It is not known by what means Shao 
became possessed of this secret ; and the subject, intricate in itself, has 
been so studiously involved in mystery as to excite a suspicion that the 
Peishwa was convinced of the legitimacy of Ram Raja, and found 
it necessary, for the purpose of rendering him insignificant, to invent, 
or at least to connive at, the insinuation that the whole was a trick 
of state. Tara Bye, on hearing of the intended adoption of Sum- 
bhajee of Kolapoor, was heard to say — “ I will prevent that and, 
on being now closely questioned and encouraged, declared the exist- 
ence of her grandson. , The eldest surviving wife of Shao, Suckwar 
Bye Sirkay, true to the inherent violence and ambition of her family, 
on becoming acquainted with this declaration on the part of Tara 
Bye, which deprived her of all chance of the power she expected, 
by seeing a minor placed on the throne under her own care, imme- 
diately opened a communication with Sumbhajee, inciting him to op- 
pose the pretentions of the alleged grandson of Tara Bye, whom she 
declared an impostor. She promised to aid Sumbhajee with her utmost 
means ; she engaged Yemmajee Sewdeo in her cause ; and Jugjeewun, 
the younger brother of Sreeput Rao, who had been appointed Pritee 
Needhee on the death of the latter in 1747, also promised her all the 
support in his power. Dumrnajee Gaekwar gave his assent to the proposal, 
and emissaries were despatched into the Ghaut-Mahta and Concan, a tract 
ever prone to insurrection, to raise men and be prepared for her purpose. 
Bdlajee Bajee Rao repaired to Satara, with an army of 35,000 men ; but 
so cautious was he of committing any act which might outrage the 
Mahratta feeling, already jealous of Bramin power, that he did not attempt 
to separate Suckwar Bye from her husband, or to impose any restraint 
likely to arouse the active enmity of her relations. But although he knew 
the extent of her plots, and was also aware that Suckwar Bye had a plan 
to assassinate him, he was at the same time suspicious of Tara Bye ; and 
the known enmity of the latter to Ballajee Bajee Rao is indeed the princi- 
pal evidence of the truth of her extraordinary story. The pregnancy of 
Bhowanee Bye, the wife of the second Sivajee, was strongly suspected by 
Rajis Bye, the younger wife of Raja Ram, at the time of Sivajee’s deatli, 
and it required all t^e care and circumspection of Tara Bye to preserve 

* had some wit, and his reply to a letter received about this time from Bida 
Sing of Jeypoor, diows that he retained it to the last The raja asks what he 
had performed for the Hindoo faith, and what charities he had bestowed. “ I have/* 
rqdies Shao, conquered from the Mussnlmairs the whole country’ from ]himeel||ifur 
to Delhi, and 1 hav<> gl\eu it to the Bramins.*’ 
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tho itifAtit from destruction. She, however, found means to convey the 
child from the fort of Panalla, and having given him in charge to the 
sister of Bhowanee Bve, he was carried to Tooljapoor, and thenoeto Barsee, 
where he was reared in obscurity. 

The Peishwa was at a loss what to do, and daring three months sp^t 
at Sahara before the raja’s death, he was alternately swayed by ambition 
and apprehension : he sometimes thou^t of -at once asserting his supre- 
macy, by setting aside the raja entirely, but on the whole he considered 
it most expedient to support the assertion of Tara Bye ; yet, although be 
was scrupulous in every outward form of respect towards the prince 
whom he acknowledged, he was not afterwards desirous of suppressing a 
current report at Poona, already alluded to, of the whole being fictitious. 
When the power of the Peishwa was complete, and the end answered, such 
a pageant as the raja was, in some respects, inconvenient to the usurper, 
and to countenance a belief of the imposture was the first step to his being 
wholly set aside ; but the voice of the country was too strong, and an heir 
of the house, of Sivajee would have been joined by thousands in the tract 
where that chieftain first established himself. 

Suckwar Bye, in order to conceal her plot, always gave out that, in the 
event of Shao’s death, she would burn with the corpse ; this declaration 
proved her ruin', for the wily Bramin affected to believe it ; and took care 
to circulate the report, until it became so genera] that its non-fulfilment 
would, in the eyes of the whole country, have become a reflection on the 
honor of her family. 

Although Suckwar Bye seldom quitted the raja, and kept him constantly 
surrounded by persons in her interest, Ballajee found means to obtain a 
private interview, at which he induced the raja to give him a deed, em- 
powering the Peishwa to manage the whole government of the Mahratta 
empire, on condition of his perpetuating the raja’s name, and keeping up 
the dignity of the house of Sivajee, through the grandson of Tara Bye, 
and his descendants. This paper also directed that the Kolapoor state 
should always be considered an independent sovereignty ; that the 
jagheers, as now existing, were to be confinned to the holders, leaving 
power with the Peishwa to conclude such arrangements with the jagheer- 
dars as might be beneficial for extending Hindoo power :f for protecting 
the temples of the gods, the cultivators of the fields, and whatsoever was 
sacred or useful. 

The raja had scarcely ceased to breathe when a body of horse galloped 
into the town of Satara, surrounded and seized the Pritee Needhee, and 
his mootaliq, Yemmajee Sewdeo ; placed them in irons on the instant, and 
sent them off, strongly escorted, to distant hill forts. Every avenue 
about the town was occupied by troops, and a garrison of the Peishwa’s 


The following letter from Sewdasheo Chimnigee to the Peishwa recommends his 
usurping the power at once. After compliments^ — “ It seems impossible to judge of 
what will be the result of all this. The Bye’s doings are not to be depended upon ; 
keep continually on your guard. The Bye is not a person to blunder in that which 
she sets about Let nothing induce you to act contrary to what has hitherto been 
professed, or let anything appear respecting your intentions ; but, in the event of the 
laja’s decease, you must take the upper handf of all. Whilst the riga is in' existence, 
do not allow so much as a grain of oil-seed to appear different in your conduct. As 
matters proceed, continue to write to me constantly. Despatched 16th Shuwal.” 

t This of course, if once admitted, gave the Peishwa, as the n^a’s ddegate, entire 
power over many of the jagheerdars, and, in every instance of succession, the right of 
investing the new jagheerdar. 
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was i^aced in the fort, whilst a party was detaohed to reinforce the escort 
of Bam Baja, who had not arrived when Shao died* 

Snckwar Bye had not recovered from the first emotions of consternation 
and rage, at finding her whole plans unmasked and defeated, when the 
Feishwa sent her an insidious message, begging that she would not 
think of burning with the corpse of her husband, for that he and all her 
servants were ready to obey her commands and not content with work- 
ing on the mind of an angry woman to incite her to self-destruction, he 
sent for her brother, Koarjee Sirkay, represented the dishonor that 
threatened to attach to his house, and promised him a jagheer in the Con- 
can, on condition of persuading his sister to immolate herself, not only 
fcHT the honor of the family of Sirkay, but for that of all India under the 
sway of the late raja.** By such arts Ballajee Bajee Bao secured his 
victim. But let not the reader suppose that those of his own countrymen, 
who know the secret history of this base transaction, and whose minds 
have not been perverted by the calm villany of a Bramin court, attempt 
to palliate it, as a sacrifice in conformity with their faith ; on the contrary, 
they mention it with much detestation, and say that even the ordinary 
mode of execution would have been far more manly and far less objec- 
tionable. 
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FROM A. D. 1760 TO A. D. 1754. 

The Peishwa secures Rughoqjee Bhonslay in Ms interest — Poona becomes 
the capital of the Mahrattas, — Arrangements made hy the Peishwa on the 
will of the late rma. — Insurrection of Yemmagee Sewdeo — suppressed by 
Sewdasheo Rao Show. — Agreement of Sangola between the raja and the 
Peishwa, — A difference arises between the Peishwa and Sewdctsheo Rao 
Bhow. — Origin and progress of Ramchundur Baba Shenwee, — The 
Peishwa supports Ghazee-ud-deen^ the eldest s<m of Nizam-ooUMoolk,-^ 
Death and character of, Nasir Jwng, — Muzuffir Jung, supported by the 
French, assumes the viceroyalty of the Deccan. — Rise of lUtja Rugonath 
Doss and Hyder Jung. — Death of Muzuffir Jung. — Etevation of Sulabut 
Jung. — The Peishwa, for the purpose of opposing Sulabut, Jung and M. 
Bussy, proceeds to the Kistna, but is suddenly recalled to Satara, m con- 
sequence of an attempt to supersede Ms authority on the part of Tara Bye, 
supported by Dummajee Gaehwar. — Gaehwar circumvented — treacker- 
oudy seized and imprisoned. — Tara Bye retains possession of the fort . — 
Rigid captivity of the raja. — The Peishwa attacks Sulabut Jung. — War 
carried into the Mahratta country. — Moghul army, directed hlf Bussy, 
penetrates as far as Korygaom on the Beema. — Negotiation broken off : 
— renewed. — Armistice concluded. — Raja Rugonath Dass assassinated . — 
Successful operations of Rughoojee Bhonslay. — Death of Meer Hubeeb . — 
Affairs at the imperial court. — Abdallee — Rohillahs, — Holkar and Sindia 
called in by the nabob of Oude to assist in subduing the Rohillahs — con- 
quest effected. — Holkar recalled to the Deccan : — his march suspended . — 
Approach of the Abdallee. — Mahrattas evacuate theRohillah territory . — 
Mooltan and Lahore ceded to the Abdallee. — Ghazee-ud-deen, accom- 
panied by Sindia and Holkar, commences his march for the Deccan . — 
Proceedings of Sulabut Jung. — Syud Lushkur Khan and Shah Nuwaz 
Khan brought into power. — Arrival of Ghazee-vd-deen at Aurungabad. 
-—Extensive cessions granted by Mm to the Peishwa. — Ghazee-ud-deen is 
poisoned. — Sulabut Jung confirms the cessions made to the Peishwa . — 
Intrigues of Syud Lushkur Khan against the French. — Cessions made to 
the French for the support of their subsidiary force. — Affairs at Satares. 
-^Expedition into the Carnatic and Guzerat. — History of Guzerat ffom 
the year 1735 until the capture of Ahmedabad in 1755. — Rughorwtth Rao 
proceeds to Hindostan, and returns to Poona in the ensuing year . — The 
Peishwa sends another expedition into the Carnatic. — Death of Rughoejee 
Bhonslay, — his sons. — Janqjee succeeds as Sena Sahib Soobeh. — Affairs 
accommodated' between the Peishwa and Tara Bye. — Progress of Janojee 
Bhonslay. — Affairs at Delhi. — Meer Shahabodeen, son of the late Ghacee- 
ud-deen—his rise and progress at the imperial court — his vnwvmphd 
conduct } — calls in the aid of the Mahrattas is appomUa miser — 
deposes the emperor,— deprives him of sight,— and raises a grandson of 
Jehandar Shah to the throne. 
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Previously to Shao^s demise, orders in his name had been sent to 
Yeswunt Kao Dhabaray and Rughoojee Bhonslay, requiring their presence 
at Satara. The former had become totally imbecile from habits of 

A. D 1750 debauchery, and, as had probably been foreseen, neither 
* ' Dhabaray, nor Dummajee Gaekwar, the commander of his 

army, attended. Most of the other jagheerdars were present, but if any 
were disposed to resist the Peishwa*s authority, they remained passive, 
until they should see what part Kughoojee Bhonslay would assume. But 
Rughoojee's ambition was now controlled by the caution of age, Rnd the 
admonition of experience. He was not only intent on directing annual 
incursions into Bengal, but, owing to the absence of his son Janojee, who 
accompanied Nasir Jung into the Carnatic with 10,000 horse, and to the 
number of troops which he was compelled to leave in his own territories, 
he arrived at Satara, in the month of January 1750, with a force only 
estimated at 12,000 men. His disposition was pacific towards the Peishwa, 
but he made some demur in acknowledging Ram Raja. He required, in 
testimony of his being a Bhonslay, and the grandson of Raja Ram, that 
Tara Bye should first eat with him in presence of the caste, deposing on 
the food tliey ate together that Ram Raja was her grandson. On this 
being complied with in the most solemn manner, Rughoojee declared 
himself satisfied ; and, after a long conference with the Peishwa, he gave 
his assent to the propriety of the plans submitted for his consideration. 
As a proof of the good understanding which subsisted between them, 
Ballajee took occasion to proceed in advance to Poona, leaving the raja in 
Rughoojee's charge, and requesting that he would accompany him to 
Poona, with the whale of the jagheerdars, for the purpose of concluding 
the arrangements made by the will of the late raja. From this period 
Poona may be considered the capital of the Mahrattas. BAllajee, in the 
success of his schemes, almost overlooked Tara Bye ; but, although upwards 
of 70 years of age, she soon convinced him that it was dangerous to slight 
a woman of her spirit. On pretence of paying her devotions at the tomb 
erected over her husband’s ashes, in the fort of Singurh, slm went there, 
and endeavoured to persuade the Punt Suchew to declare for her as head 
of the Mahratta empire. Ballajee, after much persuasion, induced her to 
come to Poona, and having flattered her ambition with the hope of having 
a large share in the administration, at last obtained her influence with 
Ram Raja in confirming the many schemes he had now to carry into effect. 

Rughoojee Bhonslay received new sunnuds for Berar, Gondwaneh, and 
Bengal ; and some jagheer lands which had belonged to the Pritee 
Nec^ee, adjoining Berar, were transferred to him. The sunnuds for half 
of Guzerat were sent to Yeswunt Rao Dhabaray, which, as he had never 
yet accounted for a share of the revenue to the state, gave Dummajee 
Gaekwar to understand what he might expect from the increasing power 
of the Peishwa. Ranoojee Sindia died^ about this period, and his eldest 
son, Jyapa, was confirmed in his jagheer. The whole of Malwa, estimated 
at about lakhs of rupees of annual revenue, was, with the exception 
of about 10 lakhs, divided between Holkar and Sindia — that is, 74^ lakhs 
were conferred on the former, and lakhs on the latter. The remaining 
10 lakhs were held by various jagheerdars, of whom Anund Rao Powar 


* I have not been able to ascertain the date of Ranoojee Sindia’s death* By a 
liistoi^ of Sindia's family, procured for me by Major Robert Close, the resident envoy 
with Dowlut Rao Sindia, it appears that the event happened at Shu jahal poor, but the 
. ^te is not recorded. 
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was the most considerable : all of them were sttbsenrient to the views of 
the Peishwa, and from them he had to apprehend no opposition. 

Ba^ajee Eao, without intending to employ them, confirmed the eight 
Purdhans, and for a short time nominated Gtingadhur Sree Newass as 
Pritee Needhee ; but, on the application of Rughoojee Bbonslay and of 
some other jagheerdars, when about to return to their respective districts, 
he made them a promise to release Jugjeewun Pureshram, and did accord- 
ingly restore him to his rank and liberty. But asthe raja's establishment 
was to be much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his interests 
such of his ofiicers as he could not employ, the Peishwa mserved a great 
part of the Pritee Needhee’s lands as jagheers and assignments to the 
persons in question, particularly the tract west of Kurar, between the 
Oormooree and the Wama, where he apprehended an insurrection supported 
by the raja of Kolapoor. 

Futih Sing Bhonslay, the adopted son of Shao, was confirmed in the 
possession of his jagheer in various minor claims on shares of revenue, 
and in the title of raja of Akulkote, which, except the detached claims 
alluded to, are still enjoyed by his descendants. An appointment created 
by Shao for a relation of the Muntree, and which was termed Ajahut 
Surdeahmoohhf or general agent for collecting the surdeshmookhee, was 
nominally preserved ; but jagheer lands were assigned in lieu of the 
right of interference, in the collections of the ten per cent., on the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan. 

The appointment of Sur Lushkur was taken from the family of Som- 
< woushee, and given to Nimbajee Naik Nimbalkur. All these cnanges and 
appointments were made in the name of the raja, but it was now well 
understood that the Peishwa’s authority was supreme in the state, and 
generally admitted without dissatisfaction. 

But Yemmajee Sewdeo, who recovered his liberty at the same time with 
the Pritee Needhee, threw himself into the fort of Sangola, near Punder- 
poor, where he raised an insurrection, and made head against the Peishwa, 
until suppressed by Sewdasheo Chimnajee Bhow. 

The Peishwa, in the measures which have been detailed, owed much of 
his success to his dewan, Mahadajee Punt, who, next to his cousin Sewda- 
sheo Rao, possessed greater influence x>ver Ballajee Bajee Rao than any 
other person. Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, on his expedition to Sangola, was 
accompanied by Ram Raja, for the purpose of giving Yemmajee Sewdeo 
110 excuse for resistance ; and, during their stay at ^lat place, the raja 
agreed to renounce the entire power, and to lend his sanction to whatever 
measures the Peishwa might pursue, provided a small tract around Satara 
was assigned to his own management— -conditions to which Ballajee Rao 
subscribed, but they were never fulfilled. The raja, under a strong escort, 
returned from Sangola to Satara, when an extraordinary difference arose 
between the Peishwa and his cousin Sewdasheo Rao, which had well-nigh 
overturned the whole of the plan which Ballajee Rao had been labouring 
to establish. 

Sewdasheo Rao had at this time connected himself with Ramchundur 
Baba Sheuwee, a person to whom, although his conduct was extremely 
exceptionable, especially in the manner by which he obtained power, ^e 
Mahratta country is much indebted. This person, originally known by 
the name of Ramchundur Mulhar,^ was koolkumee of the village of 

* When Biamins rise in the world, they generally drop their fathers name, unless 
they were very great men. For instance, Sewdasheo Chinmigee, had his father been 
a person of no note, would have styled himself Sewdasheo Punt ; Ramchundur 
dropped his father's name, Mulhar, wh^n he became a great mam 
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Arooloo subject to the Sawunts of Waree, from whose power he was 
obliged to flee as a defaulter in the revenues of his village. He came to 
Satara, where he was taken into the service of Kucheswur Baba Uteetkur, 
and by him recommended to Bajee Bao, under whom h^ distinguished 
himself, both as a soldier and a man of business. Bajee Bao appointed 
him dewan to Banoojee Sindia, and it partly accounts tor Banoojee’s pro^ 
verbial poverty that Bamchundur made a large fortune. At Banoojee*S 
death he bribed Sewdasheo Bao Bhow, in hopes of being continued, by his 
interest, as the dewan of Jyapa ; but as «]^apa disliked him, and Mulhar 
Bao Holkar opposed the arrangement, the Peishwa removed him from the 
situation. This circumstance, trifling as it appears, was the seed from 
which sprung much mischief. It was the foundation of enmity between 
Hblkar and the Bhow, and between Bamchundur and the Peishwa. Sew- 
dasheo Bao appointed Bamchundur his own dewan, and at his suggestion 
applied to the Peishwa for the same share of authority as had been held by 
his father, Chiiunajee Appa. Ballajee refused, as it must occasion the super- 
session of Mahadajee Punt Poorundhuree, to whom he owed innumerable 
obligations ; on which Sewdasheo Bao Bhow, after his expedition to 
Sangola, made overtures to the Kolapoor raja, was appointed his Peishwa, 
and obtained the cession of three forts — Pargurh, Kullanidhee, and 
Chundgurhee — together with a jagheer of 6,000 rupees a year. A war was 
prevented by the admirable conduct of Mahadajee Punt, who voluntarily 
resigned his situation, and Sewdasheo Bao, quitting his Peishwaship at 
Kolapoor, returned as prime minister to Poona. 

The arrangements before and consequent to the raja's death had, as 
already adverted to, prevented the Mahrattas from seizing an opportunity 
of enlarging their conquests in the Deccan, afforded by the absence of so 
great an army in the Carnatic. A negotiation with Ballajee Bao had been 

3 >ened by Ghazee-ud-deen, the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, through 
ulhar Bao Holkar. The Peishwa agreed to support his pretentions, and 
wrote to the emperor, Ahmed Shah, requesting that Ghazee-ud-deen might 
be appointed viceroy, assigning as a reason that the whole Deccan, from 
\the absence of the army and the disorders in the Carnatic, would soon be 
overrun by independent plunderers.^ In the meantime the Peishwa, 
aaving prepared his troops, moved towards Aurungabad ; but, before 
quitting Poona, he prevailed on the Punt Suchew to give him the fort of 
Singurh in exchange for Toong and Tikona ; and in order to soothe Tara 
Bye, whose great age had not rendered her less active and intriguing, he 
incautiously removed his own troops from the fort of Satara, and, 
having placed in it the Gurhkurees and old retainers, who had great 
respect for the widow of Baja Bam, gave up the entire management to 
her. The raja was kept with a separate establishment in the town of 
Satara, but perfectly at large, and a splendid provision was assigned to 
him and his officers, the expense of which amounted to the annual sum of 
65 lakhs of rupees.^ 

About the time that Ballajee Bajee Bao was summoned to Satara on 
account of Sbao’s illness, Nasir Jung proceeded on the well-known Carnatic 
expedition, which ended so disastrously for that prince. Moorar Bao 
Ghorepuray and some other Mahrattas continued in the Carnatic Payeen 
Ghaut; but Janojee Bhonslay, Bughomee's son, left the army, either 
upon the defeat of Muzuffir Khan in March 17^, or with Shah Nuwaz 
Khan, who quitted Sulabut Jung, and repaired to Aurungabad during the 
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siege of Kumonl,^ in March 1751. The fall of Nasir Jung was wrought 
by tlie intrigues of M. Dupleix. He gained a Bramin, named Ramdass, 
a native of Sicacole, in the confidence of Nasir Jung, and through him 
raised seditions in the army, which Dupleix called into operation by an 
attack on the camp. Nasir Jung was treacherously shot, on the 6th 
December 1750, by Mohummud Khan, the Patan nabob of Kuipa, one of 
the conspirators. Nasir Jung was totally destitute of his father’s 
prudence, and, if successful in his fortunes, would probably have sunk 
into a Mahoraedan sensualist ; but he was, in some respects, a superior 
person, and with a better education in a European country he had many 
of the qualities to form the gallant knight and the accomplished gentle- 
man. He possessed bravery and generosity, a taste for poetry and 
literature, and as he came to an untimely end, his memory is cherished by 
the Deccan Moghuls, to whom he is known partly by his own writings, 
but principally from the works of his friend, Meer Gholam Ally of Belgram. 

Muzuffir Jtmg assumed the viceroyalty of the six Soobehs of the Deccan 
by aid of his allies, the French. The traitor Ramdass, a fit instrument 
for the unprincipled ambition of Dupleix, was raised to the situation of 
prime minister, by the title of Raja Rugonath Dass. Nor must we omit 
to mention Abdool Rehman, the dewan of Monsieur Bussy, better known 
by his title of Hyder Jung. The father of this man, a defaulter of revenue 
under the Nizam’s government at Mausulipatam, had, on several occasions, 
when in power, been friendly to the French, and in his distress fled to Pon- 
dicherry, where he was protected and treated with much kindness by Du- 
pleix. His son Abdool Rehman, then a boy, soon acquired the French lan- 
guage, was xtseful to Dupleix in carrying on his intrigues with Ramdass ; 
and, upon the success of them, accompanied Bussy when he marched with 
Muzuffir Jung : he was soon styled the French dewan, and received from 
the new-made nabob the title of Hyder Jung. But the Patan nabobs, 
dissatisfied at not receiving all they had expected by the death of his pre- 
decessor, conspired against Muzuffir Jung, who, although, victorious, fell 

A n IT”! in action in the end of January 1751. Sulabut Jung, the 
* * ° * third son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, was chosen to succeed him. 

Ballajce Bajee Rao, on the plea of requiring money to assist his ally, 
Ghazee-ud-deen, demanded a contribution from Syud Lushkur Khan,f 
then governor of Anrungabad, the secret friend of Gihazee-ud-deen, which, 
on pretence of coercion, Syud Lushkur Khan levied to the amount of 
15 lakhs of rupees. On obtaining this supply, the Peishwa proceeded to 
the banks of the Kistna, in order to oppose Sulabut Jung, who, attended 
bj'^ the French corps under Monsieur Bussy, was advancing towards Hyder-* 
abad. The armies had scarcely come in sight of each other, when news 
from Satara, of an alarming nature, was received by the Peishwa, in 
consequence of which he closed with the first overtures made by Sulabut 
Jung, and returned to the westward with the utmost expedition.! 

Tara Bye, when the Peishwa departed to Aurungabad, sounded Ram 
Raja, in regard to his assuming the control usurped by his servant Ballajee 
Rao ; but not finding him fit for her purpose, she pretended to have had 
no serious intentions in the proposal, but despatched messengers to Dum- 
majee Gaekwar, representing the unprotected state of the country, and 
recommending his immediate march to Satara, to rescue the raja and the 
li^hratta state from the power of the Bramins. This request was imme- 

* Khuzaueh Amirah, Suroo Azad, and Mahratta MSS* 
t Or Rookun-ud-Dowlah. 

} Mahratta MSS., Orme, Khuzaneh Amirah, Ac. 
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diatdy accedod to ; and Tara Bye, as soon as certain accounts were receiv- 
ed of Gaekwar’s approach, invit^ the raja into the fort of Satara, and 
made him prisoner. She then reproached him with his want of spirit ; 
regretted that she had ever rescued him from a life of obscurity, 
for which only he could have been destined ; declared that he 
could not be her grandson, or the descendant of the great Sivajee ; that 
he was neither a Bhonslay nor a Mohitey, but a base-born Gonedulee,^ 
changed in the house where he had been first conveyed ; that she would 
make atonement on the banks of the holy Kistna for ever having ac- 
knowledged him.” She ordered the liavildar to fire upon his attendants, 
most of whom, unconscious of what had happened, remained near the 
gate of the fort ; and she directed the guns to be pointed at the houses 
in the town below, belonging to the partizans of the Concanee Bramins. 
Trimbuck Punt, commonly called Nana Poorundhuree, Govind Rao 
Chitnces, and the officers in the Peishwa’s interests at Satara, were at first 
disposed to ridicule this attempt as that of a mad old woman ; but on 
hearing of the approach of Dummajee Gaekwar from Sonegurh, they 
quitted the town, and assembled troops at the village of Aria, on the banks 
of the Kistna. On the advance of Gaekwar by the Salpee Ghaut, 
although they had 20,000, and their opponent only '15,000 men, they made 
an irresolute attack, and retired to Neemb, where they were next day 
followed up, attacked, and defeated by the Guzerat troops. Dummajee 
Gaekwar immediately went to pay his respects to Tara Bye ; and several 
forts in the neighbourhood were given up to her. Satara was well stored 
with provisions, and the Pritee Needhee promised to aid her cause. It 
was the intelligence of these proceedings which recalled the Peishwa ; 
but before he returned, Nana Poorundhuree had redeemed his lost credit, 
by attacking and compelling the army of Dummajee Gaekwar to retire to 
Jore Khora, where they expected to be joined by the Pritee Needhee from 
Kurar, and by troops from Guzerat. In this hope, however, they were 
disappointed; and as Sliunkrajee Punt, soobehdar of the Con can, was 
assembling troops in their rear, whilst the Peishwa^s army, which had 
marched nearly 400 miles in 13 days, was close upon them, Dumma- 
jeo sent a messenger to treat with Ballajee, who solemnly agreed to abide 
by the terms proposed, and enticed him to encamp in his neighbourhood, 
where, as soon as he got him into his power, he demanded the payment 
of all the arrears due from Gxizerat^ and the cession of a large portion of 
his territory. Dummajee represented that he was but the mootaliq of 
Dhabaray, the Senaputtee, and had no authority for complying with 
what was required. On this reply the Peishwa.sent private orders to seize 
some of the family of Gaekwar and of Dhabaray residing at TuIIygaom, 
and imprison them in the hill fort of Logurh ; whilst, at a set time, he 
treacherously surrounded, attacked, and plundered the camp of Dumma- 
jee Gaekwar, and sent him into confinement in the city of Poona.f The 
Peishwa next tried to induce Tara Bye to ^ve up the fort and the raja ; 
but, having assembled her garrison, she required an oath from every man 
that he would stand by her to the last ; such of them, however, bb chose, 
were allowed the option of quitting the fort or joining in the solemn 
asseveration. Some of the Peishwa’s troops became impressed with an 
idea that she was a Deo (or good spirit), and others that she was a Dyt 

* Gonednlees are a low caste of musicians, in the house of one of whom Ram Raja 
had been first concealed. 

t In consequence of this treachery, is sud that Dummajee ever after refused to 
salute the Peishwa, except with his loft hand. 
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(or evil spirit), but all the Mahrattas were so strongly of opinion that 
Tara Bye was the rightful regent, that Ballajee found there was more to 
be apprehended from proceeding to extremities than leaving her unmolest* 
ed ; although her party, to become formidable, only required a leader of 
reputation. Perplexing as the affair was in the meantime, the conduct of 
Tara Bye proved in the end advantageous to the Peishwa, as it took from 
him the odium of being the first to confine the raja to the fort of Satara. 
Tara Bye did not merely confine him to the fort ; his prison, which still 
exists, was a damp stone dungeon, and his food was of tne coarsest grain. 

Dummajee Gaekwar was the only person whom the Peishwa dreaded ; 
but as he was a close prisoner at Poona, Ballajee now proceeded towards 
Aurungabad, in prosecution of his engagements with Ghazee*ud*deen ; and 
wherever Sulabut Jung’s authority was acknowledged, he carried on the 
usual Mahratta plan of contribution or plunder. Monsieur Bussy, who 
was the principal adviser in directing the movements of the Moghul 
army, was himself at the head of a battalion of 500 Europeans, and a 
body of 6,000 disciplined sepoys, and, as the best means of repelling these 
aggressions, recommended that the war should be carried into the 
Mahratta county. Sulabut Jung advanced accordingly to Ahmednugiir, 
where he deposited his heavy stores and baggage, whilst Raja Rugonath 
Dass, his prime minister, opened a communication with Tara Bye,® and 
also with Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor.f The Peishwa and his officers 
were not prepared for this unexpected plan of operations, and were pro- 
portionally disconcerted on finding their own schemes anticipated. Tmey 
had intended, by supporting Ghazee-ud-deen or Sulabut Jung, according 
to circumstances, to weaken both ; to conquer the whole Deccan ; or to 
obtain large cessions, which, they foresaw, must at all events be granted 
to them by the one party or the other. To repel Sulabut Jung they had 
recourse to the Mahratta system, and with 40,000 horse surrounded and 
attacked the Moghul army in their usual desultory manner; but the 
French artillery, consisting of eight or ten field-pieces, galled them 
severely, and the Moghuls, supported by this powerful auxiliary, ad- 
vanced towards Poona, totally destroying every village in their route. 
The Peishwa, alarmed at their progress, endeavoured to negotiate ; and, 
at the same time, to augment dissension and jealousy, which had already 
become considerable among Sulabut Jung’s ofiicer^, in regard to the views 
of the French. Monsieur Bussy, as the best means of counteracting such 
schemes, and securing his influence, exerted himself with judgment and 
energy. On one occasion he planned an attack on the Mahratta camp, 
and chose the night of th§ 22nd November, at bho moment of an eclipse 
of the moon, when the Hindoos are employed in devotional exercises. 
The whole Mahratta army fled before him, and some valuable booty was 
taken, particularly some gold utensils belonging to the Peishwa. This 
exploit, although the Mahrattas sustained veiy little lo8s,j: made a great 

* Original letter from a spy in the service of Tara Bye, to Govind Rao Ghitnees. 

+ Copy of original letter to the raja of Kolapoor. 

) The Mahratta an^ was encamped at Bajapoor on the bank of a river which I 
am inclined to think is Bajapoor on the Chore river, not far from the spot which was 
long a cantonment of the ^mbay army. Only one man of any consequence was 
wounded — Baboo Bao, the son of Ramm^ee Punt Mahdoo Bhanoo — ^by a cannon-ball 
in the foot ; from this circumstance, and the Mahrattas not having suffered material- 
ly, it is evident that tbeir account is correct, and the surprise was incomplete; if the 
French had got close, they would have used grape or cannister, which, independent of 
l^e stiU more destructive musquetry, would have tM both on the men and horses. 
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impression, and had, perhaps, more effect in raising the reputation of 
Bussy amongst the natives of India, than affairs of moment, where he 
displayed much ability and decision. 

The Mahrattas, although surprised, appeared in the course of the ensu- 
ing day as active as ever, but the Moghuls continued to advance, plunder- 
ed Banjangaom, and totally destroyed Tullygaom (Dumdairay). At last, 
on the 27th November, they were attacked by the Mahrattas in the most 
determined manner, and nothing but the French artillery prevented a total 
defeat. The Mahrattas on this occasion were led by Mahadajee Punt 
Poorundhuree, the late dewan, supported by two of the sons of Ranoojee 
Sindia, Duttajee and Mahadajee, and Koneir Trimbuck Yekbootee. The 
last-mentioned person performed feats of valour, obtained the distinguish- 
ing appellation of Phakray, or the heroic, and from that day bore a silver 
bangle on his horse^s leg, which, among Mahrattas, implies that the rider 
is always to conquer or die.^ This success did not prevent the advance 
of tlie Moghuls ; but on their arrival at Korygaom, on the Beema, a spot 
which was afterwards to become so famous to the British arms, Raja 
Rugonath Dass, in consequence of overtures from the Peishwa, had an 
interview with Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, and an armistice would have 
taken place, but news arrived that one of the Mahratta officers had 
surprised the fort of Trimbuck, which the Peishwa refused to restore, 
and Sulabut Jung insisted on immediately proceeding to retake it. The 
Moghul army returned to Ahmednugur to replenish their ammunition, 

A D 1752 battering guns. They moved towards 

Joonere, but the Mahrattas constantly harassed them : 
accounts of difficulties of the road for transporting their guns, and intelli- 
gence of Rughoojee Bhonslay’s progress to the eastward, conspired, with 
other circumstances, to damp the hasty and short-lived ardour of Sulabut 
Jung. His troops were in arrears, and clamorous for their pay, and the 
more their services were required, the more urgent they became : many of 
the principal officers were discontented, and it was at last determined, by 
Bussy’s advice, to close with the Peishwa’s overtures. An armistice was 
concluded, and the army of Sulabut Jung returned towards Hyderabad. 
But the symptoms of disaffection did not cease. Rugonath Dass, the 
dewan, was assassinated at Balkee, on the 7th April, in a tumult, appa- 
rently created by the scJdiery on account of their arrears. 

But whilst these events were passing in the west, the experienced 
Rughoojee, whose operations have been alluded to, was engaged in making 
those acquisitions which closed his long and active life, with groat reputa- 
tion among his countrymen. His anxiety to return from Poona towards 
Berar in 1750 was owing to apprehended commotions in his own territory, 
and to his desire of seizing what he deemed ek favourable conjuncture for 
prosecuting his views. His son Janojee, having returned from the army 
of Nasir Jung, was sent into Kuttack, to support Meer Hubeeb, and invade 
Bengal. That province had been freed from Maliratta ravages for a whole 
year, but they now returned with a keener desire to possess themselves of 
its resources ; and Aliverdy Khan, seeing no other relief, ceded the whole 
of the province of Kuttack, as far north as Ballasore, which was granted 
in the name of Meer Hubeeb, as the nominal deputy of the nabob of Bengal, 
but as the real servant of Rughoojee Bhonslay. Meer Hubeeb did not long 

/ 

* Thig Koneir Trimbuck afterwards led the assault at Hooly Onore and esci^d, but 
was shot through the head when standing with Sewdasheo Chimnajee Bnow, in 
Monsieur Bussy s batteries, before Savanoor, in May 1756* His leUtions were hand- 
somely provide for by jagheer assignments. 
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enjoy the situation thus acquired. Owing to the jealousy of his coadjutor^ 
Janojee, he was, on pretence of having withheld balances of revenue, 
confined until he should render an account, but unable to brook the 
disgrace, he rushed out with a few followers upon the guards placed over 
him, and was cut to pieces. Twelve lakhs or rupees in lieu of further 
claims was the amount which was settled for the chouth of Bengal and 
Behar ; but the reason of Rughoojee’s accepting a sum so inadequate is 
found in the events which were passing in the Deccan. As soon as the 
Peishwa and Sulabut Jung went to war, Rughoojee surprised and took 
Gawelgurh and Nurnallah, made himself master of Manikdroog, occupied 
•the districts dependent on these forts, and whilst Sulabut Jung, by Bussy’s 
advice, advanced towards Poona, Rughoojee not only laid the whole 
country between the Payeen Gunga and Godavery under contribution,® but 
drove out the Moghul thannas, and established his own. 

Before the succeeding events in the Deccan can be explained, it becomes 
necessary to revert to the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and to those 
affairs of the imperial court in which the Mahrattas were engaged. 
Ghazee-ud-deen Khan, although desirous of proceeding to the Deccan, had 
been detained at Delhi since the death of his father, and it seems probable, 
from his commencing the negotiation with the Mahrattas, that bribes may 
have beep employed by his brothers to insure his being kept there. The 

A D 1748 i^^’^perial court, soon after the accession of Ahmed Shah, 
was subjected to a fresh alarm, by intelligence of the 
return of Ahmed Shah Abdallee towards Lahore, of which, as well as of 
the province of Mooltan, Meer Munnoo, son of the late vizier, Kummur- 
ud-deon Khan, was governor. Meer Munnoo purchased the forbearance of 
the Abdallee, by the cession of the revenues of four districts ; and this 
expedient left the vizier, Sufdur Jung, at liberty to follow up certain 
schemes which he had in progress against the Rohillabs. The growing 
power and encroachments of these adventurers excited the vizier’s parti- 
cular jealousy, as they threatened to extend themselves over his own 
territories in the province of Oude. The death of Ali Mohummud Rohil- 
lah, which happened a short time before Sufdur Jung’s appointment as 
vizier, had afforded him an opportunity of raising dissensions amongst 
those who pretended to the succession, and, during the period when Ahmed 
Shah Abdallee threatened Lahore, civil war raged amongst the Rohillahs.f 
At last, Sadoollah Khan, the third son of Ali Mohummud, by the abilities 
of Hafiz Rehmut, his guardian, became the successful competitor, and 
although his two elder brothers, who during the struggle were prisoners 
amongst the Abdallee, afterwards returned to claim their inheritance, 
Sadoollah Khan, whilst supported by Hafiz Rehmut, maintained the ascen- 
dancy ho had gained. J But Sufdur Jung, as soon as apprehensions from 
the Abdallee were tranquillized, marched into Rohilcund, reduced the 
territory to temporary obedience, and appointed one of his dependents, a 
Kaeeth, named Newul Raee, to be governor of his new conquests ; the 
Rohillahs, however, soon rose upon Newul Raee, whom they defeated and 
slew. Sufdur Jung, proceeding to punish their rebellion, was also totally 
defeated, and therefore called to his aid Mulhar Rao Holkar, JyapaSindia, 
and the Jath prince, Sooruj Mull. With these auxiliaries he soon overran 
the country of the Rohillahs, forced most of them to seek refuge in the 
Kumabon hills, and gave up the greater part of their territory as assi^- 
ments, in lieu of subsidy, to Holkar and Sindia.t Whilst Mahratta affairs 
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Were in this prosperous state in Hindostan, their capital in the Deccan 
was, as we have seen, endangered by the advance of Sulabut Jung. Hugo- 
nath Rao, who had proceeded on an expedition to Surat, was recwled ; and 
Mulhar Rao Holkar received the most pressing letters from the Peishwa to 
repair to the Deccan, wither without Ghazee-ud-deen. Holkar, then near 
the Kuniaoon hills, immediately on receipt of these letters, moved to the 
southward, and had crossed the Ganges, when he was informed by the vizier, 
and by news from Delhi, that peace had been concluded in the Deccan. 
Upon this intelligence Holkar wrote to the Peishwa, stating his readiness to 
advance to his aid, but that, in consequence of these reports, he should 
await further orders.^ In the meantime, the vizier, Sufdur Jung, was* 
summoned to Delhi, in consequence of another invasion of Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee, who, on this occasion, made himself master of Mooltan and 
Lahore, the entire cession of which was conferred upon him by the empe- 
ror before Sufdur Jung could reach the capital. Had it not been for this 
precipitate measure, the vizier would have used every endeavour to expel 
the Abdallee, and had engaged Holkar and Sindia as auxiliaries by pro- 
mise of great rewards, the more necessary as they were obliged to with- 
draw their troops from the lately assigned districts, f 
On this occasion the Mahrattas, before they evacuated the districts, con- 
sistent with their usual policy of making the best bargain they can on 
both sides, are said to have exacted a bond for 50 lakhs of rupees from 
the subjugated Rohillahs.f 

When Sufdur Jung arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital, he heard 
of the irrevocable concession that had been made to the Abdallee, and was 
therefore at a loss how to employ or compensate his Mahratta auxiliaries ;f 
but the Peishwa, who had only concluded an armistice until a favourable 
opportunity of breaking it should ofEer, continued to urge the advance of 
Holkar and Sindia to his support, and carried on a close intercourse with 
Ghazee-ud-deen, both through Holkar and his own wukeels at Dclhi.§ It 
was therefore easy to satisfy all parties, by permitting Ghazee-ud-deen to 
proceed, accompanied by his Mahratta allies, to tiy his fortune on that 
field of adventure, the DeccdU. 

On the assassination of Raja Rugonath Pass, Sulabut Jung, who was at 
Hyderabad, sent for Syud Lushkur Khan and Shah Nuwaz Khan, the ablest 
and most popular men under his government, who were then residing at 
Aurungabad. Both were inimicial to the French — the former secretly, the 
latter openly ; both, however, had latterly endeavoured to obtain the 
good opinion of Bussy, whose influence over Sulabut Jung was already 
paramount. By Bussy’s advice Syud Lushkur Khan was raised to the 
office of dewan, and Shah Nuwaz Khan was made soobehdar of the 
province of Hyderabad. Syud Lushkur Khan was intimately connected 
with the Mahrattas, and secretly favoured the cause of Ghazee-ud-deen, 
When positive accounts reached Sulabut Jung that Ghazee-ud-deen was 
on his route to the Deccan, Syud Lushkur Khan had the address to per- 
suade Sulabut Jung and Bussy, that, by his resigning his situation as 
dewan, and pretending to go over to the Mahrattas, he should be able, 

** Mahratta MSS,, where his letter is given, 
t Beyr Mutuakhereen. 

X Forster's Travels. The Mahrattta MS. in this part merely says that Holkar inter- 
ceded with the vizier for the Eobillahs, and made peace between them : the writer of 
a Mahratta MS. would probably leave the article of the bond, or some equivalent, to 
be anderatood as a thing of oourae# 

§ Mahratta MSS. 
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from his influence with many of their chiefs^ to induce a great number 
of them, either to join Sulabut Jung as allies, or to remain neutral in the 
quarrel. Shah Nuwaz Khan was accordingly appointed jfco act as vizier, 
whilst Syud Lushkur Khan proceeded to the residence of Janojee Nimbal- 
kur at Kurmulla.^ On the approach of Ghazee-ud-deen, the Peishwa 
moved towards Burhanpoor. Syud Lushkur Khan and Janojee Nimbal- 
kur had an interview with him, at which Syud Lushkur Khan, as if the 
envoy of Sulabut Jung, began by stating that his master had received 
letters from the emperor, from which it appeared that Ghazee-ud-deen was 
merely to proceed to Aurungabad, settle the government in his own name, 
apl)oint his brother deputy, and return to Delhi. The Peishwa, however, 
perfectly understood that he intended to join Ghazee-ud-deen, and wished 
to obtain his support ; but, however desirable it might be to have a fit 
minister at Hyderabad in his own interest, he was sensible of the abilities 
of Syud Lushkur Khan, and doubtful of what might be his conduct when 
he obtained power. He, nevertheless, wrote to Ghazee-ud-deen respecting 
these overtures. The letter was referred to his ministers, Syud Asbkar 
Khan and Mohummud Anwar Khan, who, dreading Syud Lushkur Khan 
more as a rival than an enemy, desired the Peishwa to detain both him 
and Nimbalkur, and bring them on to camp.f When the whole army, 
joined by, the Peishwa, and the Moghul troops from Burhanpoor, who 
declared for Ghazee-ud-deen, arrived in the neighbourhood of Aurunga- 

Sentember 12 amounted to 150,000 men. Whilst both sides were 

^ * * * § preparing for the campaign, as soon as the rains subsided, 

negotiations began on the part of Sulabut Jung ; and circumstances 
appeared which rendered it as impossible to deny the validity of the elder 
brother’s title from Delhi, as his undoubted claim by priority of birth. 
In the meantime the Peishwa required, and obtained, from Ghazee-ud- 
deen, in behalf of himself and his officers, the entire cession of the terri- 
tory west of Berar, from the Taptee to the Godavery.J There seemed to 
be a prospect of settling the claims of all parties, when Ghazee-ud-deen, 
in an evil hour, accepted an invitation to an entertainment provided in 
the city, partook of a poisoned dish prepared by the hands of the mother 
of Nizam Ally, and expired the same night. § 

Sulabut Jung was thus left without a rival, and became desirous of 

* Mahratta MSS., and Kbuzaneh Amirah 

t Mahratta MSS., lludeequ-i-Alum, Khuzaneh Amirah, Orme. 

i Mahratta MSS., Khuzaneh Amirah, &c. 

§ Mahratta MSS. Mr. Orme, following a common, but certainly an nnnainral, 
supposition, states that he was poisoned by his own mother— a mistake which may 
perhaps have arisen from not being aware that all Nizam-ool-Moolk’s sons were by 
different mothers, except Ghazee-ud-deen and Nasir Jung, who were full brothers. 
Colonel Wilks mentions that the poison was administered by the mother of Sulabut 
Jung ; and Mr. Mill, without adverting to the relative situations of Aurungabad and the 
Mo^ul capital, because the author of the Seyr Mutuakhereen is better informed 
regarding the affairs of Delhi, and because the murder of Ghazee-ud-deen was favour- 
able to the French, accuses both of patriotic credulity, and rejects the story of the 
poison. That the fact is not stated in Persian MSS. is easily accounted for ; the 
authors wrote under the government of Nizam Ally, of whose mother, whether true or 
false, but especially true, such a story would have cost them their lives. The Seyr 
Mutuakhereen may be cited as written far beyond the stretch of his power, but ite 
information is avowedly derived from the works of Meer Gholam Ally, written in 
f^e Deccan. 

The author of the Seyr Mutuakhereen, in some extracts regarding the Hahrattas, 
seemed to me to misunderstand the Khuzaneh Amirah ; but as 1 never saw the entire 
orimnal of the former, the supposed errors may be those of the translator, not of the 
author. 
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witibholding the cessions yielded by his brother to the Mahrattas ; but 
having once admitted the validity of Ghazee-ud-deen’s appointment, the 
whole Mahratta power being now collected, supported by Mohummud 
Anwar Khan, and the Burhanpoor chiefs, whose safety for the time lay in 
making common cause with Ballajee Rao, Bussy saw that it was both 
consistent and necessary to avoid war, and the alienation of the provinces 
in question was confirmed by Sulabut Jung, on condition that Rughoojee 
Bhonslay withdrew his garrisons beyond the Payeen Gunga, with which 
he immediately complied. 

After peace was thus restored, the Mahratta armies proceeded to their 
A D 1753 respective territories — Holkar and Jyapa Sindia to Hindos- 

* ’ tan, and the Peishwa to Poona. Syud Lushkur Khan was 

reinstated as prime minister, and Sulabut Jung departed for Hyderabad. 
On the route to that place, M. Bussy was taken ill, and was obliged to pro- 
ceed to Mausulipatam, on the sea coast, for the recovery of his health. 
Syud Lushkur Khan took that opportunity of weaning Sulabut Jung from 
Bussy’s influence, and in the course of a few months artfully detached the 
French corps, and contrived to carry Sulabut Jung to Auriingabad, prepa- 
ratory to the entire removal of Europeans from his territory. Bussy’s 
illness was long and severe, but as soon as he could travel, he collected his 
troops and repaired to Aurangabad, where he procured the dismissal of 
Syud Lushkur Khan, and the appointment of Shah Nuwaz Khan as 
minister. 

The excuse made for detaching his corps was the difficulty of raising 
funds, which was obviated for the .future by territorial cessions on the 
east coast, consisting of Sicacole, Rajamundree, and Ellore.*^ M. Bussy 
placed a body of 150 Europeans and 2,500 sepoys to protect his new acqui- 
sitions, the gross revenue of which was afterwards extravagantly estimat- 
ed by the French at upwards of 30 millions of rupees, f Bussy farmed 
the revenues to Vijyaram Raje, a principal deshmookh, who had recom- 
mended himself by his ability. The rent was moderate, enforced without 
rigour, accurate accounts were prepared, and most of the hereditary offi- 
cers, if not those possessing rent-free lands, were confirmed in their pro- 
perty — facts which do Bussy and his nation great honor. J 

The Peishwa had no sooner made the arrangements immediately neces- 
sary for the occupation of the districts ceded to him, and their appropria- 
tion amongst the chiefs, than he prepared a large force for an expedition 
into the Carnatic. The troops of Mysore were engaged as allies of the 
French in the well-known war of Coromandel, and the period was so 
favourable for recovering arrears of tribute, that he, on that account, de- 
ferred other plans which he had projected on the side of Guzerat. But 
before he took his departure in person, Ballajee endeavoured to pave the 
way for effecting a compromise with Tara Bye. During his absence at 
Aurangabad she had occupied the districts of Waee and Satara, aided by 
5,000 or 6,000 Mahrattas and Rarnoosees, whom she had entertained in her 
service. A large force was therefore sent to invest Satara, and starve her 
into submission. Anund Rao Jadow, the havildar of the fort, convinced 
of the folly of resistance, bad formed a design of carrying the raja out of 
her power ; but the circumstances coming to her knowledge, she ordered 

* Orme, Hudeequ-i-Alum, Khuzan^ Amirah. 

t Orme. 

} Grant's Political Analysis. The naiive historians do not afrree with Mr. Grant 
respecting the French management of the northern circars, but his authority is qmte 
concloflive. 
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him to be beheaded^a sentence which the gamson eaeonted on their own 
commander, as well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like 
scheme. Baboo Rao Jadow, a person unconnected with the late havilda^ 
and a relation of the Jadows of Sindkheir, was appointed to the command 
of the fort. The Peishwa, on his way to the Carnatic, sent to assure Tara 
Bye that, if she would submit, the control of the raja’s person and esta- 
blishment should remain at her disposal ; but to this proposal Tara Bye 
would not listen, unless Ballajee Bajee Rao would come to Satara, acknow- 
ledge her authority, and give such personal assurances as should satisfy 
her on the subject. 

The expedition into the Carnatic was the most profitable, in regard to 

A D 1764. recovery of tribute, of any in which Ballajee, Rao had 
been engaged. When the Mahrattas proceeded beyond 
their boundary, to collect revenue and to make war were synonymous ; 
whenever a village resisted, its officers were; seized and compelled by 
threats, and sometimes by torture, more or less severe, to come to a settle- ♦ 
ment ; ready money was seldom obtained, but securities from bankers, 
with whom all the villages had dealings, were preferable, as they were 
exchanged by the holders for bills payable in any part of India. When 
the garrisons of fortified places made an unsuccessful resistance, they 
were put to the sword. On the present Moolhgeeree (such was the name 
given to these expeditions) Hooly Onore was taken by storm, and , the 
Peishwa was bought off from attacking Seringapatam by a sum of money ; 
whilst professions of attachment and submission, and promises of greater 
regularity in the future payment of the Mahratta claims, were also tendered 
on the occasion. Ballajee Rao, content with this success, returned with 
his cousin Sewdasheo Chimnajee to Poona, in the month of June ; and his 
brother Rugonath Rao, as soon as the rains abated, set off, accompanied 
by Duttajee Sindia and Sukaram Bappoo, on an expedition to Guzerat. 

In regard to the history of that province, it has been already mentioned 
that Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, Momin Khan, was appointed, by an order from 
the imperial court, to the charge of its government, on the removal of 
Abhee Sing in 1735. Nizam-ool-Moolk was re-appointed soobehdar of 
Guzerat in 1737, when he returned to Delhi ; it proved, however, but an 
empty honor, as the confusion of the period left nothing but nominal 
authority to the emperor in Guzerat. Baroach, which Nizam-ool-Moolk 
had assigned to himself as one of the districts of his personal jagheer, 
when he superseded Hyder Koolee Khan, was held by an officer named 
Abdoollah Beg, as foujdar, under the government of Sur Boolund Khan ; 
but when the latter was superseded by Abhee Sing, Abdoollah Beg placed 
bimself under the authority of Nizam-ool-Moolk, from whom he received 
the title of Nek Alum Khan, and neither acknowledged Abhee Sing, nor 
admitted the pretentions of the Mahrattas. 

In the meantime Momin Khan had been endeavouring to establish his 
authority ; but the deputy of Abhee Sing, a native of Marwar, named 
Ruttun Sing Bhandaree, continued to dispute the possession of Ahmeda- 
bad, until at last Dummajee, after making a treaty, and exchanging 
turbans with Momin Khan, sent a force along with him, under an agent 
named Rungajee, to expel Ruttun Sing. They were repulsed in an assaulty 
b^ut Ruttun Sing at last capitulated. Rungajee and Momin Khan obtained 
possession of Ahmedabad about the 20th of May 1737, and an equal share 
of the authority and the revenue was assigned to the Moghuls and the 
Mahrattas, which, as might have been expected, occasioned constant 
disputes, 

86 
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Dammalee continued to levy all the usual Mahratta dues in Guaerat 
undisputea, and an annual tribute from Kattywar, until the death of 
Momin Khan, in February 1743. Abdool Uzeez Khan, then at Aurunga- 
bad in the Deccan, was appointed his successor by an imperial firman, 
, and immediately began to raise troops. After he had got together a few 
thousand men, ne departed to assume the charge of his new government, 
passed Surat, and arrived near Baroach ; but he was suddenly attacked 
at Oklaseer bv Dummajee, or one of his relations, and his party totally 
destroyed. Abdool Uzeez Khan was never after heard of, and Futih Yab 
Khan, the supporter of Nasir Jung’s rebellion, was among the killed. 
Fukhir-ud-Dowlah was then sent from Delhi to take charge of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1744. At that period Dummajee was obliged to repair to Satara, 
until the dispute with Rughoojee Bhonslay and the Peishwa was settled ; 
but a detachment of his troops, under his agent Rungajee, opposed 
Fukhir-ud-Dowlah, and prevented him from obtaining possession. 
* Khundee Kao Gaekwar, taking advantage of his brother pummajee’s 
absence, made several important changes, removed Rungajee from Ahmeda- 
bad, and appointed an agent of his own in his stead. lie also gave some 
support to Fukhir-ud-Dowlah ; but Dummajee, speedily returning, dissolved 
their connection before it proved injurious to the Mahratta cause, by 
giving up to Khundee Rao the fort of Boorsut, the valuable district of 
Neriad, and appointing him his deputy at Baroda. Dummajee, by this 
judicious management, preserved an ascendancy over the numerous 
members of his own family, which was probably more difiBcult than 
other obstacles in maintaining his power in the province. He would not 
acknowledge Fukhir-ud-Dowlah, but supported Fidaee-ud-deen Khan, the 
brother, and Mohtuffir Khan, the son, of his old friend Momin £han, in the 
government. 

The precise period when Dummajee Gaekwar obtained a share of the re- 
venue and customs of the town and port of Baroach has not been ascertain- 
ed ; but in 1747, Kedarjee, the cousin of Dummajee, was invited to take a 
share in disputes among several competitors for authority in Surat, and 
was by one party promised three lakhs of mpees as the reward of his as- 
sistance. He accepted this offer ; but the object having been effected with- 
out his interference, and the stipulated payment refused, he began to 
plunder the country in the vicinity. Syud Acheen, the person who had 
entered on the agreement, having no other means of satisfying him, offer- 
ed one-third of the revenue of Surat until the amount should be liquidated— 
a proposal which Kedarjee, at Dummajee’s desire, accepted. Great dis- 
turbances continued to prevail in Surat when Dummajee was a prisoner at 
Poona, and this was one of many reasons which made Dummajee sa an- 
xious to procure bis liberty. The Peishwa was desirous of effecting a ge- 
neral arrangement in Guzerat ; but before he would listen to Duramajee’s 
overtures, he bound him down by the strongest securities. He fixed a sum 
of 15 lakhs of rupees as an acquittance for the amount then due, which 
was far from immoderate ; but the lenity of the Poona government is ac- 
counted for by a bribe of one lakh of rupees, which was paid by Dumma- 
jee to Ramchunder Baba Shenwee for himself and his master, Sewdasheo 
Kao Bhow. The Peishwa also exacted a bond for an equal partition both 
of the districts then held b^ the Gaekwar family in Guzerat, and of all 
future conquests. Dummajee agreed to give up half the territory, and, 
after deducting his expenses, to render a fair account of half the surplus, 
in all situations where tribute, shares of revenue, contributions, or prize 
property were realized. Dummajee also engaged to maintain 10,000 horsdi 
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And to assist the Peishwa when necessaiy ; to pay, as the mootaliq of Dha« 
baray, Senaputtee, an annual tnbute of 5, ^,000 rupees for his share of the 
Guzerat province ; to contribute annually a certain sum for the support of 
the raja’s establishment; to aid the Peishwa in establishing garrisons 
in the districts ceded by this agreement ; and, finally, to join in enforcing 
their mutual claims to tribute over the whole peninsula of Guzerat. Bu^ 
until a convenient period of fulfilling these conditions, Dummajee, though 
no longer closely confined, was kept a prisoner at large, attended by a 
guard of Ballajee’s confidential troops.® 

Of the port of Surat, which was still accounted the chief emporium on 
the west of India, the Peishwa was very desirous of obtaining complete 
possession, and, at the time of the above agreement with Dummajee, was, 
as will be hereafter noticed, engaged for that purpose in negotiations with 
the English, who had views in the same quarter. 

In 1761, in hopes of obtaining possession of it without the intervention 
of allies, Kugonath Rao was sent to Surat, but he was, as has been mention- 
ed, recalled to the Deccan before his, object could be effected. His second 
expedition, which brings us to the period at which we had arrived, 
was undertaken with the more extensive view of completing those 
general arrangements comj)rehended in the settlement with Dumma- 
jee, whose release appears to have taken place, a short time pre- 
viousf to the march of Rugonath Rao, as he joined him with 
his army soon after he entered the province, and they proceeded together, 

A D l'“65 levying tribute, and reducing the country. Their progress 

* * ^ * was not interrupted until tbeir arrival before the city of 
Ahmedabad. During Dummajee’s confinement, Juwan Murd Ejian 
Babey, an officer originally appointed to the charge of the Moghul quarter 
by the brother of the deceased Momin Khan, had usurped the whole 
power of the city, but he permitted Dummajee’s collector to realize bis 
master’s dues. When the Mahrattas arrived at Ahmedabad, Juwan Murd 
Khan Babey happened to be absent at Pulhanpoor, but, hastening back, he 
was just in time to save the city from being carried by escalade. A new 
spirit was communicated to the garrison by his presence, and both the 
siege and defence were maintained with great resolution. Wittul Sewdeo, 
the ancestor of the great jagheerdars of Vinchoor, here greatly 
distinguished himself ; and Naroo Shunkur, the person who built the strong 
fort of Malygaom in Candeish, was one of the most active of the assail- 
ants, having under his command a large body of Arab infantry. The 
conduct of Juwan Murd Khan Babey procured him an honorable 
capitulation, and, on condition of his giving up the city, Puttun Burnugur, 
Badunpoor, Beejapoor, and several other districts north of Ahmedabad, 
situated between the Saburmuttee and the Bunass, were conferred upon 

* The amount originaHv paid by Dummajee is invariably stated, both in Persian and 
Mahratta MSS., at upwards of a crore, or ten millions of rupees ; but the above is ex- 
tracted from the state accounts found at Poona. Besides the annual payment of 

6.26.000 rupees, it appears, by these accounts, that Dummajee Gaekwer paid during the 
time he was at Poona, in the season of 1752-63, nuzurs, and exactions amounting to 

1.10.000 rupees ; of which one lakh was equally divided by the Peishwa^ Sewdasneo 
Rao Bhow, Rumchundur Baba Shenwee, and Gopika Bye Rastia, the Peishwa’s wife* 
Kana Poorundhuree got 5,000 rupees, and 5,000 rupees probably went amongst the 
inferior servants. In the ensuing year he paid in all 7,90,000 rupees. 

t It is generally stated that Dummajee was not released until he gave up Dnbhoy to 
Rugonath Rao ; but he was in Guzerat, ^nd had prepared his troops by the ume 
Rugonath Rao arrived, as appears by an original letter in the possession of Midluur 
Ram Rao, Chitnees at Satara* 
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him in jagheer ; but about ten years afterwards Dummajee took the 
greater part of these districts from him. 

Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, was finally taken possession of by 
the Mahrattas in April 1755.^ The revenue was to be equally divided 
between the Peishwa and Gaekwar, but the whole garrison was furnished 
by the Peishwa, except one gateway, which was occupied by the troops of 
Dummajee ; the latter, however, paid 6,000 rupees annually to assist in 
defraying the expenses. An officer, named Sreeput Rao, was left as the 
Peishwa’s agent in Ahmedabad ; when Rugonath Rao, having taken leave 
of Dummajee at Baroda, proceeded with Duttajee Sindia to Hindostan, 
where he was joined by Khundee Rao, the only son of Mulhar Rao Holkar. 
They overran Ajimere, levied the chouth and surdeshmookhee in the 
imperial territory, and insisted on receiving tribute from friend and foe. 
The Rajpoot states were compelled to pay a contribution, and the Jaths 
also yielded an acknowledgment, although they resisted the demand, and 
repulsed an attack on the fort of Kombhere, in which Khundee Rao 
Holkar was killed. Rugonath Rao did not return to the Deccan till 1756.f 

Whilst the Peishwa’s anns were thus successful to the northward in 
November 1754, another expedition from Poona proceeded to the Carnatic, 
and levied contributions as far as Bednore. The Peishwa accompanied the 
army to Eroor on the Kistna, where he gave over the command to Mahada- 
jee Punt Poorundhuree, and returned on a pilgrimage to the source of the 
Godavery, where the waters of the Ganges are supposed to emerge every 
thirteenth year, and where many thousands of Hindoo devotees repair for 
the purpose of bathing in the sacred stream.J 

Ballajee Bajee Rao was naturally of an inactive disposition' ; and as he 
had agents on whom he placed dependence, habitual indolence was a 
natural consequence. The principal military arrangements were 
entrusted to his brother Rugonath Rao, whilst the whole weight of 
the civil administration devolved on his cousin Sewdasheo Chimna- 
jee. The system of village government had always preserved the 
country from total anarchy, and some protection was now afforded 
from that general system of plunder and violence, which had been 
universal for a period exceeding the life of man. The com- 
^mencement of a system of order is ascribed to Ramchundur Baba Shen- 
wee, and after his death Sewdasheo Rao Bhow improved on his 
suggestions. 

In regard to events in the eastern part of the Mahratta dominions in the 
Deccan, the most important was the demise of Rughoojee Bhonslay, 
which, after his great success in the war against Sulabut Jung, happened 
in the month of March 1753. He divided his territory amongst his four 
sons — Janojee, Sabajee, Moodajee, and Bimbajee ; the two elder sons, 
Janojee and Sabajee, were born of the younger wife, and the two young- 
er sons, Moodajee and Bimbajee, born of the elder wife, were nephews of 

♦ Mirat Ahmadee ; but the date which that work gives, vie., April 1763, is in- 
correct. I take the date from the Mahratta accounts ; and since writing the above, I 
have been confirmed in my belief of its correctness, by observing that General 
Walker, formerly resident at Baroda, repeatedly mentions, in his reports to the 
Bombay government, that Ahmedabad was taken by Rugonath Rao and Dummigee 
in 1755. 

t 1 was less success^ in recovering materials for elucidating the history of 
Rugonath Rao^s expedition, after he quitted Guzerat, than I could have wished, 
esp^ially as I think there must be some rei^rds of it in Hindostan or Malwa, more 
satisfactory than anything to be found in the Deccan, 

X The period is termed She whust, or frequently Singust, especially by Europeans. 
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the late raDee of Satara, Saekwar Bye Sirka^. Bughoojee, however, left 
the suprema^ to Janojee, with the certain prospect of being conf^ed* 
as Sena Sahib Soobeh by the Peishwa. Rughoojee with his last breath 
recommended to his sons the advantage of preserving union in the 
Mahratta empire, and amongst each other ; but precept, however solemn, 
carries no such weight as the most common experience. In the coarse of 
one month Janojee was compelled to reduce his brother Moodajee to 
obedience by force of arms, and, owing to the time lost in operations, he 
was prevented from receiving his title and investiture, until the Peishwa^s 
return from the Carnatic. 

Encouraged by Janojee’s approach to Poona, and on assurances of 
safety and protection from the Peishwa, Tara Bye, leaving the garrison 
of Satara, and the custody of the raja’s person to Baboo Rao Jadow,, 
repaired to the Peishwa’s capital, accompanied by Bimbajee Bhonslay, the 
youngest brother of Janojee, who had attached himself to her party, and 
married one of her relations of the Mohitey family. At Poona, Tara Bye 
was received with so much attention and consideration, that she agreed to 
the Peishwa’s proposals, as formerly made, provided he would promise to 
accompany her to the temple of Jejoory, and there solemnly swear to abide 
by his present declarations. The Peishwa acquiesced, on condition that 
Baboo Rao Jadow should be dismissed, to which Tara Bye reluctantly 
consented. Taking advantage of her obstinate temper, he gained his end 
of keeping the raja a prisoner, by pretending a great desire to see him 
released. 

Ram Raja was a prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the miserable 
thraldom he underwent, during a long confinement under the circumstances 
we have described, entirely broke his spirit and ruined his health. 

Janojee Bhonslay, having agreed to the terms before subscribed by 
his father, of furnishing 10,000 horse when called upon for the service 
of the state, and of paying nine lakhs of rupees annually to defray the 
expenses of the raja’s establishment, obtained formal investiture as Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, and the concurrence of the Peishwa to those articles conclude 
ed with Aliverdy Khan in regard to Orissa in 1751. He then took his 
departure for Berar, carrying with him Bimbajee, whose relationship to 
the Sirkays, and his new connection with the Mohitey family, excited 
jealous apprehension at the court of Poona. Janojee, on his route to the 
eastward, levied the tribute of ghas-dana both from the Mahratta and 
Moghul territory. This exaction excited the resentment of Sulabut Jung, 
on which Janojee began to plunder his districts ; but being attacked by a 
very inferior force under a Moghul officer, who took his dewan prisoner, 
he was compelled to restore a great part of his plunder, and to retire to 
Nagpoor.* 

It was probably when smarting under this disappointment and disgrace 
that he accepted an invitation from Jaffieir Ali Khan, the dispossessed 
Boobehdar of Sicacole and Rajamundree, to invade those districts, which 
he laid waste, and for a short time plundered with impunity, until troops 
vrere assembled to repel him. He then sent ofE an escort wi& his plunder ; 
and, to insure its safe retreat, maintained a partial engagement with the 
troops of Vijyaram Raje, the zumeendar who rented Sicacole and Raja« 
mundree from M. Bussy, The zumeendar was supported by a body of 
French troops, but Janojee secured the object for which he fought, and 
the booty reached his own territories in safety.f 


* Mahratta MSS* 


t Orme. 
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Affairs at Delhi were not long exempted from Mafaratta interference, 
owing to the dissensions of the court, which arose to a height greater 
than ever. Meer Shahabodeen, the son of the late Ghazee-ud-deen, bore a 
conspicuous part in the troubles and crimes of the period. This youth, on 
the news of his father’s death, pretending to be absorbed in grief — a garb 
which wickedness frequently assumes— interested the vizier so much in his 
apparently melancholy situation, that he obtained for him all his father’s 
honors, the title of Ghazee-ud-deen,® and the post of Umeer-ool-Oomrah. 
But no sooner were his ends attained, than he perfidiously conspired to 
ruin his benefactor, assisted to obtain the ofiice of vizier for Intizara-ud- 
Dowlah, the husband of his aunt,f and finally brought on a civil war 
between the late vizier and the emperor. This war continued in and about 
the capital for six months. Sufdur Jung, at the end of that time, relin- 
quished the contest, and retired to his own territory at Lucknow. 

During these troubles Meer Shahabodeen, who audaciously took the 
lead, had called to his aid Mulhar Bao Holkar and Jyapa Sindia, but, 
they arriving after the departure of Sufdur Jung, Meer Shahabodeen 
carried them with him to act against Sooruj Mull, whom he wished to 
punish for joining the late vizier. The Jath prince retired within his 
forts, but Meer Shahabodeen persevered in his plan, and applied to the 
emperor for a train of artillery. Intizam-ud-Dowlah, however, being 
aware of the unprincipled disposition of his relation, as well as of his 
talents and ambition, notwithstanding the services capriciously rendered 
to himself, dissuaded the emperor from sending the guns — an advice 
which was supported by strong political remonstrances from Sooruj Mull. 
To counteract these representations, Meer Shahabodeen sent an agent to 
Delhi ; but he, finding the emperor disposed to follow the advice of the 
vizier, enticed away a number of the soldiers belonging to the artillery, 
and began to plunder the environs of the capital. The emperor, intending 
to succour Sooruj Mull, moved out from the city against Meer Shahabo- 
deen and the Mahrattas. Mulhar Kao Holkar, who regarded Jyapa and 
Shahabodeen as young men whom he was not bound to consult on such 
occasions, without intimating his design, set off by himself, came upon the 
imperial camp when totally unprepared, threw a few rockets, which 
created such confusion that the whole army fled in terror, and Holkar 
gained all the advantages of a victory by the plunder of their baggage. 
Meer Shahabodeen, on this success, joined Holkar at Delhi, and obtained 
from the emperor the office of vizier for "himself, to the exclusion of 
Intizam-ud-Dowlah. He next deposed the emperor, raised a grandson of 
Jehandar Shah to the imperial dignity, by the title of Alumgeer II., in the 
end of May 1754, when the unfortunate Ahmed Shah was confined and 
deprived of sight. This revolution was soon after followed by the death 
of the former vizier, Sufdur Jung, who was succeeded by his son, Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah, in his government at Oude.J Violence, rapine, and anarchy 
continued to increase in Hindostan ; but affairs of greater interest carry 
us back, for a series of years, to the detail of Deccan affairs, directly con- 
nected with the history of Maharashtra. 

♦ Meer Shahabodeen is frequently mentioned by his father^s title of Ghazee-nd- 
deen, but to prevent confusion 1 shall retain his original name. 

t Intizam-ud-Dowlah was married to the sister of Meer Munnoo, and was the son- 
in-law, not the son, of Kummur-nd-deen Khan, as mentioned in the ^yr Mutuakhereen* 

t Seyr Mutuakhereen, EugUsh Becords. 
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A. D. 1755 AND A. D. 1756. 

The Peishwa'e troops, assisted hy the English, redvdie a part of Angrio^s 
territory. — The Peishwa process against Savanoor. — A secret plot be- 
tween the Peishwa and Shah Nuwaz Khan alluded to, — Particulars of the 
connection between Ballajee Bajee Rao and the English — their views on 
Surat, — Expedition against Angria under Commodore James, — Capture 
of Sevemdroog, — Dastardly conduct of the Mahratta fleet, — Second expe- 
dition against Angria v/nder Ramajee Punt and Khundoojee Ma/nhur on 
the part of the Peishwa, and under Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive 
on the part of the English. — Previous successes of the Mahratta^, — Siege 
' and capture of Gheriah. — Reprehensible conduct of the English in regard 
to the prize property, — They endeavour to retain possession of Gheriah.— 
Siege and reduction of Savanoor. — Plot developed, — M, Bussy's corps dis- 
missed from the service of Sulabut Jung. — Bussy marches from Savanoor 
towards Mausulipatam — takes post at Hyderabad, is reinforced, — In- 
fluence re-established with Sulabut Jung. — Negotiation between the Bom- 
bay government and the Peishwa. — Treaty of Poona A, D, 1756. 

The civil administration at the Mahratta capital continued under the 
A D 1765 nianagement of Sewdasheo Chimnajee. The Peishwa re- 
* * * mained at Poona for nearly a year, and during that time, 

by the assistance of the English, in the manner hereafter explained, his 
troops had reduced a part of Angria’s country, including the important 
fortress of Sevemdroog, After the monsoon the Mahratta army in the 
Concan was strengthened in expectation of further aid from the presiden- 
cy of Bombay, but whilst the preparations were going forward, the Peish- 
wa^s presence was again required in the Carnatic. Muzufiir Khan, an of- 
ficer who had commanded M. Bussy ’s sepoys, and had gone over to the 
Peishwa in 1752, accompanied the army sent by the Peishwa in the pre- 
ceding year into the Carnatic under Mahadajee Punt. Having taken 
offence at some interference in the muster of his corps, he quitted the 
Peishwa’s service, and proceeded to Seringapatam, but afterwards joined 
the nabob of Savanoor. As the nabob refused to give him up, and was 
supported by his old allies the Ghorepurays of Gooty and Sondoor, the 
Peishwa assembled a great army, which was augmented by the junction of 
Janojee Bhonslay, with his contingent of 10,000 horse ; the whole force 
crossed the Kistna, took Bagulkote, and then proceeded to attack Savanoor. 
The prime minister of Hyderabad, Shah Nuwaz Khan, who was at this 
time, for a special purpose, in secret league with the Peishwa, observing 
this formidable assembly of troops on the part of the Mahrattas, witii weU- 
dissembled alarm collected troops for the avowed purpose of forming an 
army of observation on the BHistna. Wukeels were in due form sent by 
the Peishwa to declare his pacific intentions, and to solicit aid against the 
nabob of Savanoor, the subject of Sulabut Jung, whose conduct he repre- 
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sented as hostile to both states, and his power, if not instantly crushed, of 
a nature to threaten the subjugation of the CarnatiG. Sulabut Jung and 
Monsieur Bussy having been brought to accede to an alliance, the Moghul 
army marched to assist the.Mahrattas, then besieging Savanoor.*^ 

Leaving the combined army engaged in these operations, it is fit to * 
AD 17*56 affairs of theConcan, and the expeditions 

A. u. 176b. against* Angria ; for, although to the Mahrattas the trans- 

actions on the west coast appeared, and comparatively were, insignificant, 
they acquire an importance, because they explain the first continental 
acquisitions of the English in Maharashtra, of which the whole population 
are now subjects of Great Britain, or politically under its control. 

Mr. Bichard Bourchier, on the 24th November 1750, announced to 
. T) 1750 Peishwa that he had succeeded to the government 

^ ' of Bombay and its dependencies on the 17th of the same 
month ; and from that period a more intimate intercourse commenced 
between the Mahrattas and the English. They had for some years been 
mutually desirous of settling Surat, and suppressing the depredations of 
Toolajee Angria. Ballajee Bajee l^o, on the first service he had seen, 
in the year 1740, was impressed with a high idea of the English from 
their conduct when they relieved Mannajee Angria at Kolabah. The 
warfare in the Carnatic had greatly contributed to raise their military 
reputation, and their fidelity to their master fas Mohummud Ally was 
termed), whose cause they had once embraced, nad much effect in raising 
their national character in the minds of the natives of India. 

Ballajee had early promised to assist Mr. Bourchier in restoring order 
in Surat, where, from the weakness of the Moghul government, there were 
three or four authorities besides the agents of Dummajee Gaekwar and 
the English factory. Seedee Musaood, an officer of the Seedee of Jinjeera, 
who had command of that part of the^edee’s squadron whose proper duty 
was to protect the trade of Surat, having part of the revenue assigned for 
that sole purpose, was a principal cause of the many broils which took 
place in that city. The English at Bombay had always maintained a 
friendly intercourse with the Seedees of Jinjeera, because theirs was the 
only territory in the vicinity from which they could procure beef for 
supplying their ships. In other parts of the Mahratta coast, cows and 
bullocks -vfere sacred ; for to prey on human flesh would not be more 
revolting to the feelings of a European than eating beef to the prejudices 
of a Hindoo. Seedee Musaood had taken advantage of the distractions 
in Surat, and the confusion in the government at Jinjeera, virtually to throw 
off his dependence on all authority, and, like most of the African race 
who have attained power in India, he was overbearing in his deportment 
and tyrannical in his behaviour. 

The depredations of the pirates on the coast were still continued ; for 
although Sumbhajee Angria was dead, and Mannajee remained in nominal 
obedience to the Peishwa, and generally pacific towards the English, 
Toolajee, who had succeeded to the territories of his half-brother Sumbha- 
jee, situated between Bancoote and Sawuntwaree, disavowed the 
Peishwa’s authoritv, and seized and plundered all ships, not bearing his 
own passport, which he could overpower. The raja of Kolapoor and the 
Sawunts of Waree followed a lixe system, and by the English were 
indiscriminately termed Malwans — a name ^ven to them from the fort' 
of Malwan, or Sindeedroog, which commanded the principal fort on their 
coast, and belonged to the raja of Kolapoor. 

* Mahxatta MSS., Amirii.h, 
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The war which took place between the Mahrattas and the Moghuls, 
subsequent to the murder of Nasir Jung, prevented the Peishwa from 
effecting the settlement in Surat. An a^eement was made with the 
English for their co-operation against that place through Ramajee Punt, 
sur-soobehdar of the Concan, at the time when Bu^nath Bao was re- 
called, to assist in the war against Sulabut Jung. &is derangement of 
. D 1751 a great disappointment to the j^ombay 

government, after the expectations they had formed ; and 
therefore, that their expensive preparations might not be abandoned 
without some effort, they entered into an agreement,^ independent of the 
Mahrattas, with Nek Alum Khan, nabob of Baroach ; but the scheme 
proved unsuccessful. 

The occupation of Guzerat, the siege of Ahmedabad, and the Carnatic 
expeditions, prevented the Peishwa from joining to reduce Surat, or from 
A D co-operating in attacking Toolajee Angria, until the begin- 

ning of the year 1755. The Mahrattas had then a short 
interval of leisure, and the presidency of Bombay, when unexpectedly 
called on, in the month of March, although such an expedition was to 
them in the highest degree desirable, began to start difficulties respecting 
the lateness of the season, though these objections may have been purpose- 
ly raised, as they certainly made the Mahrattas more urgent in their 
application. Bamajee Mahdeo Furnuwees, the sur-soobehdar of the 
Concan, was deputed by Ballajee to settle a plan of operations, and 
conclude the agreement. The council, although they had no king’s ship 
at Bombay, resolved to make the attempt, and Commodore James, of the 
company’s marine, was selected for the command of the expedition, which 
consisted of a 44-gun ship, a ketch of 16 guns, and two bomb vessels. 
Six or seven articles were subscribed by the contracting parties, by which 
the English were to have the command of the marine, but mutual appro- 
bation was necessary in the conduct of all |:)perations. The vessels that 
might be taken from Angria were to be divided by the captors, but the 
guns and stores were to belong entirely to the Peishwa. Bancoote, witli 
3ie fort of Himmutgurh, and the sovereignty of the river on which it 
stands, with five villages, were to be ceded in perpetuity to the English. 
But the president and council seem to have considered these stipulations 
as pledging them too far, and therefore one of the articles guardedly 
states that the English only engage to keep the sea, and prevent Angria’s 
fleet from throwing succours into the northern forts of Sevemdroog, 
Anjenweel, and Jyegurh. 

The strongest forts which Toolajee Angria possessed were Sevemdroog 
and Viziadroog. The latter, as already mentioned, was better known in 
those days by its Moghul name of Gheriah. On account of the approach- 
ing monsoon it was deemed inexpedient to reduce Gheriah, or any of the 
forts south of those three specified in the articles. The small squadron 
under Commodore James sailed &om Bombay harbour on the evening of 
the 22nd March. A wanton delay on the part of the Mahratta fleet enabled 
Angria’s vessels at Sevemdroog to avoid the English ships. Commodore 
James, after a fruitless chace as far as Jyegurh, returned to Sevemdroog]; 
where he commenced operations on the 2nd April ; stood close under the 
fortifications, and by noon of the fourth day from the commencement of 
the attack, was in possession of the four distinct forts of which Sevem- 
droog consists, without the loss of a man— an achievement which, from 

* Bbmbay Records, November 175I« 

87 
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1^6 previous idea entertained of the pirate Angria, and the stren^ of the 
fortihcationS; was matter of surprise even to those who accommished it. 
^e whole success was justly attributed to the vigour and juagment of 
Commodore James, and the resolution of his handful of troops and sailors. 
The Peishwa’s fleet never ventured within gun-shot ; and Naroo Punt, a 
•carooon of Sebundees, who •oommaxMied, being unaccustomed to the sea, 
although he had headed several assaults on land, behaved in the most 
^dastardly manner. Shumsher Buhadur, the Peishwa*s half-brother, was 
«6nt down from Poona with a body of troops to reinforce Ramajee Mahdeo, 
and several of the forts in the neighbourhood of Sevemdroog surrendered 
to him. Elated by this success, the Mahrattas pushed on to Hutnaguiry ; 
but the stay of the ships was limited to the end of April, and although 
subsequently directed, at the Peishwa’s earnest solicitation, to continue 
'till the 15th of May, the season was too far advanced to permit of their 
acting with effect, owing to the heavy swell which is caused by the 
setting in of the southerly winds, ab^t a fortnight before the rains. 
Commodore James finally returned to Bombay on the 18th May. Severn- 
•droog was punctually made over to the Mahrattas ; but Bancoote, by the 
wish of the English, was not given over till after the ensuing October, 
when they got possession. The reason of requiring this cession was to 
obviate that dependence on the Seedee which has been explained. The 
Peishwa was assured by Mr. Bourchier that the assistance he desired should 
be granted at the openii^ of the season, when the expected arrival of the 
king's ships from the opposite ooast, under Admiral Watson, would place 
more powerful means at his disposal. 

Before that time, however, the presidency obtained aid on which they 
had not calculated, by the arrival of Lieutenant-Colonel Clive, with a 
large detachment of soldiers from Europe. The French establishments in 
the Deccan had created a jealous alarm in England, and it was there pro- 
jected to send a force to Bombay, with the view of entering into an 
alliance with the Mahrattas, which had for its object the expulsion of the 
French from their districts in the Deccan, and from the service of Sulabut 
Jung. The articles of the truce agreed to by Mr. Saunders and Monsieur 
Godehei^ in the preceding year, on the coast of Coromandel, precluded, in 
the opinion of the Bombay government, the employment of this force on 
its original destination, until accounts should be received from Europe, 
approving or annulling the articles in question.^ The Madras presidency 
were of a contrary opinion, but on this subject their arguments and their 
whole design certainly more resemble the sophistry and artifice of a 
Dupleix, than the strong straightforward sense which distinguished the 
general conduct and deliberations of that govemment.f 

The governor of Bombay, in consultation with Admiral Watson and 
Colonel dive, resolved to seize the opportunity, afforded by the presence 
of so large an armament, to reduce Toolajee Augria. A commission, 
consisting of Mr. Hough, one of the members of council. Admiral Watson, 
and Colonel Clive, was invested, by the governor in council, with powers 
to conclude all necessaiy arrangements and agreements according to 
instructions, with which they were furnished. Three ships of the line, one 
ship of 50, and another of 44 guns, with several armed vessels belonging 
to the Bombay marine, amounting in all to 14 sail, proceeded, in the 

* Letters from Mr. Bourchier to Mr. Pigot, 25th September 1755 ; Bombay consult- 
Rtion^ 21gt January 1756 ; letter to the Court of Directors, Slst January 1756, 

t Despatch from the Madras government to Bombay, 80th November 1765. 
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month of February, on this expedition, having on board 800 European 
soldiers and 1,000 native infantry. 

Since the month of November a body of the Peishwa’s troops, under 
Ehundoojee Mankur, had been successfully employed against Toolaiee 
Angria, and had, with the exception of Gheriah, reduced &e whole of nis 
forts along the coast to the northward of that place. No loss of any 
importance was sustained by them in the attacks, but at Bajapoor, one of 
the places which they took, after they had got possession, 300 men were 
killed by an accidental explosion,, owing to the careless manner in which 
the Mahrattas expose their gunpowder. When the English armament 

A D 1756 appeared ofE Gheriah, Toolajee repaired to the Mahratta 
camp for the purpose of making the best terms he could : 
Bamajee Punt and Khundoojeo Mankur were negotiating for the surrender, 
which was deemed by the British authorities a violation of the agreement 
concluded in the preceding year ; and therefore, in order to prevent their 
obtaining possession, Admiral Watson attacked the sea face on the 12th 
February, whilst Colonel Clive, landing with the troops the same night, 
invested it on the land side, so as to prevent the Mahrattas from having 
any communication with the garrison. If the Mahratta authorities 
intended to possess themselves of Gheriah, in the manner alleged, which, 
from several eircuiBstances, as well as their known chicane, is more than 
probable, the British authorities m%ht be deemed justifiable in anticipat- 
ing thena ; but, on this point, and their subsequent attempt to keep the 
fort, the evidence is not so satisfactory as to allow our countrymen the 
merit of a decision entirely correct, or a disinterestedness wholly unim- 
peachable. Bamajee Punt had intimated, on the arrival of Admiral Watson, 
that he was in treaty, and promised to come on board for the purpose of 
obtaining the sanction of the commissioners. He did not come at the 
tiine appointed,, and his earcoen had the assurance to offer Mr. Hough a 
bribe of any sum, on condition that he could get the admiral to suspend 
operations. The admiral, therefore, was certainly justified in commencing 
the attack ; but it appears that the property contained in Gheriah was 
well known, and a committee of ten officers, of which Admirals Watson 
and Focokcy Mr. Hough, and Colonel Clive were members, had, before they 
left Bonjbay harbour, agreed to share the whole prize property without 
reference to their allies.^ If the Mahrattas had intelligence of this pro- 
ceeding, they had an equal right to anticipate the English. Bamajee Punt, 
when he found Colonel Clive had occupied a position between him and the 
fort, perceived wdiat was intended, and endeavoured to get in a few of his 
men by any means. With this view he made secret overtures to Captain 
Andrew Buchanan, the officer on picket, offering hkn a bill on Bombay for 
80,000 rupees, if he would permit him and a few of his people to 
pass into the fort — an offer which was rejected as became a British 
officer; but it is a circumstance worthy of notice, as elucidating athe 
character of the times, that the Bombay government thought common 
honesty so rare, as to present Captain Buchanan with a gold medal in 
consideration of hrs extraordinary good behaviour. 

Gheriah surrendered to Admiral Watson on the evening of the 13th 
February. During the bombardment, a shell thrown amongst Angria’a 
fleet, which lay at some distance up the river, burst in the Restoration^ a 

• Copy of their proceedings on the Bombay Records. The other officers who sign 
these proceedings are Captains Knowles, LaUiam, Speke, and Hanisoii,of the navy, 
and Major Chalmers and Captain Skeddy, of the military service. 
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veaftel Angria had taken from the Bombay govehiment, set her on fire, and, 
l^e fiames rapidly communicating, his whole fieet in the course of an hour 
was totally destroyed. The captors of Qheriah declared that the Mahrattas 
had no right to snare in the prize property, and divided about ten lakhs 
of rupees according to the plan agreed upon before they weighed anchor. 
Toolajee Angria^s family were taken in the fort. Toolaiee was also taken, 
put in irons, and thrown into one of the Peishwa’s hill forts near Raigurh. 

The president and council, on obtaining possession of Gheriab, were 
unwilling to relinquish it. They wished to give back Bancoote in ex- 
change for Gheriah ; but this oifer the Mahrattas peremptorily refused, 
and urged their right in the clearest manner to its unreserved surrender 
according to the articles of agreement. The Peishwa in the course of his 
representations made repeated applications to Madras, and complaints to 
the king of England ; but to all these remonstrances Mr. Bourchier declar- 
ed that the articles had been iuMnged by the Mahrattas, that they had 
not fixed the limits of the Bancoote cession, that Toolajee Angria had not 
been delivered up to them, and, worse than all, that the Peishwa had con- 
tracted for a supply of goods from the Dutch. This last objection alluded 
not to the a^eememt made by Ramajee Punt, but to that settled with the 
Raja Shao, &ough the agency of Chimnajee Appa in 1739 ; the two first 
were evasive, the last did not relate to the point in question. Mr. Bourchier 
even condescended to present 6,000 rupees to the carcoon of Ramajee Punt, 
in order to induce him to persuade his master to accede to the exchange, 
and he agreed to waive the question of Toolajee Angria, on the simple 
assertion of the Mahrattas that he should be well treated, and never 
receive any territory within 40 miles of the sea. In one respect they kept 
their word : Toolajee Angria, after long endurance of rigid captivity in 
the fort of Wundim near Satara, was removed to the fort of Sholapoor, 
where he died. Two of his sons made their escape 12 or 14 years after 
their capture, and were protected at Bombay during the government of 
Mr. Crommelin. 

In the early part of these discussions the Peishwa was employed at 
Savanoor. When he was urging Sulabut Jung to enter on that expedi- 
tion, in order to excite the jealousy of Bussy, and blind his usual penetra- 
tion with regard to the design which was in progress, Ballajee Rao wrote 
to the presidency of Madras for a supply of European artillerymen and 
guns. The members of that government were not quite certain who this 
Ballajee Rao was, “ but as, according to the best information they could 
obtain, he was said to be the head of all the Mahrattas,*’ they agreed 
to assist him, if he would send a detachment of hie army to meet and 
escort their troops to his camp.® The Peishwa’s whole object consisted in 
the application, and there the matter of course dropped. The army of 
Sulabut Jung having joined the Mahrattas, Bussy, than whom no French- 
milli better knew the art of display, prepared his artillery, and in the face 
of the two armies, amounting to 100,000 men, opened a fire on Savanoor, 
so heavy and efficacious as to intimidate the garrison and excite the lasting 
admiration of the besiegers. Prior to this the Peishwa, through the 
agency of Bulwunt Rao Men(ilee,t one of his own officers, had contrived 
to detach the Ghorepurays from the alliance,^ and Moorar Rao, in con- 

Letter from the Madras government, 14th April 1756. 

t One MS. states that Ghoreporay made his peace through the agency of Holkar. 

i Mahratta MSS* supported by a copy of a letter found in the Poona Records, from 
the Peishwa to BiUwunt Rao Gonput Mendlee, which alludes to his agency on that 
occasion. 
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Beqiience, it is said, of his former engagements with the French, procured 
the interposition of Bussv in his favour with the government ot 8ulabut 
Jung,^ of which this Manratta chief was, it will be recollected, a d^n- 
dentf The nabob of SavanoQr was admitted to terms, and on giving 
up a part of his territory, and making due submission to l^abut Jung and 
tne reishwa, a reconciliation took pace. Muzuffir Khan was entertained, 
probably at first secretly, in the service of Sulabut Jung, and Moorar 
Bao Ghorepuray, with his own and the Sondoor Mahrattas, returned to 
Gooty in the month of May. • 

A considerable part of these arrangements was preparatory to the 
secret scheme contemplated by the PeishwaJ and Shah Nuwaz Elhan, of 
compelling the French to quit the Deccan. Shortly after the fall of 
Savanoor, it was intimated to M. Bussy that the services of his corps were 
no longer required by the soobehdar of the Deccan. This unexpected 
communication at once laid open to Bussy the extent of the machinations 
against him, and he took his measures for counteracting them with admira- 
ble prudence and decision. Few Europeans in India have been placed 
in greater difficulties than those which were surmounted by M. Bussy on 
this occasion. His corps consisted of 200 cavalry and 600 infantry, all 
Europeans, 6,000 sepoys, and a fine train of artillery, enough to have made 
the whole army of the Deccan pay dear for their treachery ; but Bussy knew 
the influence of the deserter Muzuffir Khan over some of his oldest sepoys, 
and had great reason to doubt their fidelity. He was surrounded by a 
host of enemies in a part of the country where he was an entire stranger, 
and he at once adopted a plan which divided his enemies, secured his 
retreat, and enabled him to recover his power at the court of Sulabut Jung. 
He accepted his dismissal from the service, demanded passports to 
j . . Mausulipatam, and marched straight to Hyderabad, 
' where, immediately on his arrival, he occupied some 
strong buildings, and prepared for defence. 

After he quitted the allied camp, his design having been suspected, a 
detachment was sent in pursuit of him, accompanied by 6,000 of Sulabut 
Jung's Mahrattas, under Ramchundur, the son of Chunder l^yn Jadow, and 
Janojee Nimbalkur (Rao Rumbha) of Kurmulla ; but Bussy effected his 
purpose with little loss. One of his first acts on discovering the conspi- 
racy was to write off an account of his situation to Pondicherry and 
Mausulipatam, where the French authorities used every possible exertion 
to reinforce him. He also expected a body of 600 recruits, Arabs and 
Abyssinians, whom he had enlisted at Surat; but Janojee Nimbalkur, 
hearing of their approach, intercepted the party, and killed 50 of them 
before they submitted as prisoners. 

Shah Nuwaz Khan was with Nasir Jung when he lost his life in the 
Carnatic, and although he had dissembled bis enmity, he was never recon- 
ciled to the French. He had a better opinion of the English nation,* and 
at his suggestion an application was made to Madras for a body of troops 
to assist in oxpelling Bussy. That presidency would have taken advan- 
tage of an offer which accorded so entirely with their views, but the 

* Wilks. 

f Upon the surrender of Trichinopoly to Nizam-ool-Moolk in 1743, he was con- 
firmed as jagheerdar of Gooty. 

t The scheme, if we are to credit the evidence obtained by Mr. Spacer, who was 
atroonaasanenvoy from Bombay a few months afterwards, originated with the 
Mahratta court, and the whole intngue was managed by Amrat Bao, the wnkeel of 
Bulwunt Bao Mendlee. 
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disastroBB account of the capture of Calcutta, on the 20th June, by ^ujah* 
ud-Dowlah, nabob of Bengal, the grand-nephew and successor of Aliverdy 
Khan, arrived at Madras in July, and obliged the English to send every 
disposable man to recover their lost settlement, and avenge the fate of 
their murdered countrymen. 

In the meantime Bussy maintained his post at Hyderabad against the 
army of Sulabut Jung, and contrived to secure in his interests Ramchun- 
dur Jadow and Janojee Nimbalkur, the principal Mahrattas in the Moghul 
service. They did not oppose the advancing reinforcement from Mausu- 
lipatam, and although great efforts were made to cut them off, the troops 
joined Bussy in the middle of August.^ 

A reconciliation with Sulabut Jung immediately took place, and Bussy, 
for the time, attained greater power than ever. MuzuiEr Khan was not 
surrendered to the French, as Bussy desired, but he was dismissed from 
the service, and shortly after appeared at Poona, where, on making humble 
apologies to the Peishwa, and many promises of future good behaviour, he 
was again entertained, contrary to the advice of Sewdasheo Chimnajee.f 
The Peishwa returned to Poona on the 20th July, and, in a reconciliatory 
letter, announces that event to Mr. Bourchier ; begs of him to send some 
gentlemen to Poona for the purpose of settling several points of impor- 
tance, but requests that Gheriah may be immediately restored. He also 
informs the governor of an unsuccessful attack by the Portuguese upon 
tlie fort of Ponda — an attempt made, as afterwards appears, for the purpose 
of deterring the Mahrattas from the projected conquest of Goa, contem- 
plated by ^wdasheo Rao Bhow. The Portuguese viceroy lost his life at 
Ponda by the misbehaviour of his troops, but other events prevented the 
Mahrattas from attacking Goa. Mr. Bourchier, amongst the arguments 
used to induce the Peishwa to take back Bancoote in exchange for Gheriah, 
lays great stress on its advantageous situation as a barrier to the Mahrattas 
against the Portuguese. Ballajee, in reply, does not conceal his contempt 
for that nation, and artfully parries the argument by hinting at an effec- 
tual method of obviating the necessity of a barrier by at once assisting to 
expel them. J 

As soon as the weather permitted, Mr. John Spencer, accompanied by 

*1 have here gone more into events already well known than may appear altogether 
necessary, but having deviated in some degree from Mr. Orme’s account, and consi- 
derably from that of Colonel Wilks, where my authority is less clear than, under 
such difference of opinion, I could wish, 1 shall submit my reasons to the judgment of 
the reader. Colonel Wilks states that the Peishwa made overtures to Bussy the day 
after he quitted the camp, and adduces arguments which, without evidence, do not 
appear to me satisfactory on this point. The Madras presidency were apprehensive 
that ^e French might enter Ballajee Rao’s service, as appears on the Bombay Records, 
but on what grounds is nowhere explained. Colonel Wilks also states that the Peishwa 
sent a corps to< protect Bussy ; but the Mahrattas who followed him seem to have 
been entirely Moghul subjects. There is another point of some importance, as it 
regards a person whose character has always excited attention. Colonel Wilks 
mentions that M. Bussy was obliged by circumstances to take post at Hyderabad. 
If the fact be so, it greatly detracts from M. Bussy's reputation. His great merit on 
that occasion certaimy was, as a politician, in exerting the influence he had acquired 
to maintain his post,^ facilitate the march of the reinforcement, and preserve opinion 
in his favor. If he intended to retreat to Mausulipatam, why was one of his first 
steps to write off for reinforcements both to Pondicherry and Mausulipatam ? Had 
Bossy continued his march to Mausulipatam, he could not have forced his way back 
to Hyderabad, 
f Mahratta MSS. 

} Original letters, Bombay Records. 
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Mr. Thomas Byfield, both members of the Bombay council, proceeded to 
Poona according to the Peishwa^s request. Although Mr. Spencer was 
junior to Mr. Byfield, the executive part of the mission was committed to 
him, and he conducted it with ability. He had a long interview with the 
Peishwa ip the beginning of October, at which Rugonath Rao and Sewda- 
sheo Rao Bhow were present.* By that time the restoration of Bussy’s 
influence at the court of Hyderabad was known, and the Peishwa ^ was 
sincere in a desire he expressed of obtaining the services of a body of 
English troops. But Mr. Spencer was instructed hj the president in 
council, who acted upon fresh orders from the Court or Directors, to evade 
any solicitation of this nature that might be made, and to decline entering 
upon the engagement for which troops had been sent out in the preceding 
season -~a scheme which was therefore never communicated to the court of 
Poona. Mr. Spencer told the Peishwa of the application which the Madras 
presidency had received from Sulabut Jung for a body of English troops 
to assist in expelling the French, a connection of which Ballajee Rao 
unreservedly expressed his disapprobation. 

A treaty was concluded with tiie Peishwa at Poona on the 12th October. 
.... 12 exclusion of the Dutch from the trade of the Mahratta 

uc 0 er . dlominions, the surrender of Gheriah within 24 days after 
the departure of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Byfield from Poona, and the cession 
of 10 villages, including Bancoote, with the sovereignty of its river, to the 
East India Company, are the substance of 18 articles of which the agree- 
ment consists. The Peishwa also consents to waive all claims on the 
honorable company up to the date of the treaty, to give Toolajee Angria 
no territory below the Ghauts, to settle an equivalent with the Seedee for 
one-fourth of the customs levied by him from the vessels in Bancoote 
river, and to exact no additional inland duties on English merchandize.f 

* Mr. Spencer^s report of his mission on the Bombay Records, 
t English Records. This treaty was published m the appendix to the 6th Report 
from the Committee of Secrecy, 
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FROM A. D. 176G TO A. D. 1760. 

Eugonath Ea^ proceeds on an expedition to Hindostan. — Object of Ballajee 
Eao^ in his late treaty with the English. — Expedition to the Carnatic . — 
Attack on Seringapatam. — Affairs compromised. — District of Sera 
retaken. — The Peishwa returns to Poona. — Proceedings of Bulwunt Eao 
MendXee^ left in the Carnatic for the purpose of prosecuting the Peishwa' s 
views. — Battle of Kvddapah. — Conduct of [the Mysore government, acting 
on the suggestions of Hyder Ally. — Designs of the Peishwa on Bednore 
and Mysore, -—prevented by affairs of the Hyderabad court. — Plot for 
effecting a revolution, and expelling the French particulars of that 
conspiracy, and of the circumstances connected with it. — Murder of Hyder 
Jung. — Death of Shah Nuwaa Khan. — Flight of Nizam Ally to Bur- 
hanpoor. — Bussy recalled to Pondicherry. — Eemarkable instance of 
credulity in the Bombay government. — The English obtain possession of 
Sweat Castle. — Proceedings of the Mahrattas in the Carnatic. — Proceedings 
of Nizam Ally — is attacked ^ Janojee Bhonslay at the instigation of 
Busalut Jung. — Nizam Ally is courted by the English. — Obtains the office 
of prime minister. — Sewdasheo Eao Bhow, the minister of the Peishwa — 
his character. — Dissensi<ms in the Peishwa' s family. — Altercation with 
Eugonath Eao. — Muzuffir Khan employs an assassin to murder Sewdasheo 
Em; — the assassin is seized and executed with his employer. — Ahmed- 
nugur betrayed into the hands of the Mahrattas. — Sewdasheo Eao takes 
command of the army, and Eugonath Eao becomes prime minister. — War 
with the Moghuls in the Deccan. — Cessions acquired by the Mahrattas as 
the price of pease. — Eeflections on the pre-eminence to which the Mahrattas 
had attained. — Eeverses in Hindostan — affairs in that quarter. 

As soon as the rains subsided, Eugonath Eao was sent into Hindostan, 
A Tfc accompanied, as before, by Sukaram Bappoo as his 

* ’ ’ dewan, and joined by Mulhar Eao Holkar. The Peishwa 

prepared a large army which was destined for the Carnatic, under his 

A n 17^7 command, but he did not cross the Kistna before the 

* * * ensuing February. 

In his negotiation with the Bombay presidency, the paramount object of 
Ballajee Eao was the possession of Gheriah ; that obtained, as he had waived 
all claims on the East India Company, he still pretended a right to the re-, 
covery of the treasure and stores carried off as prize bv the captors. He again 
addressed a letter to the king, and forwarded it, as be^re, through the Madras 
government. His letter to that presidency, accompanying the address to 
his majesty, was not couched in the strain of frankness and cordial friend- 
ship he had assumed to Mr. Spencer — a change which is the first indica- 
tion of European politics in any degree influencing the conduct of the 
Mahrattas. It was occasioned both by the renewal of war between Great 
Britidn and France in the month of May preceding, and by the late mis- 
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fortunes, and still uncertain state of afEairs, at Calcutta. This policy was 
adopted, not probably with any hope of restitution, but preparatory to 
demands for chouth and surdeshmookhee from the Moghul provinces of 
the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, in which the English had now so direct an 
interest. 

Sixty thousand Mahrattas appeared before Seringapatam in the month 
of March, and demanded an enormous sum as arrears of tribute. On their 
march to that capital, the independent principalities south of the Kistna 
had all, except the nabob of Kurpa, made suitable submission, and the 
Ghorepurays attended their countrymen with a body of 6,000 horse. 
As Nunjeraj, the minister of the Mysore state, who had usurped the powers 
of the administration, declared his inability to pay the contribution 
demanded from Seringapatam, a battery of 30 cannon was opened against 
it by Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, under the direction of Muzuffir Khan. Nego- 
tiation was for a time at an end, but a shot having struck the top of the 
Hindoo temple of Runga Swamy, and a gun happening at l^e same 
instant to burst in the battery, which killed several of the men who 
worked it, the circumstance was accounted ominous by both parties ; a 
compromise ensued, by which the Mahrattas agreed to take 32 lakhs of 
rupees, instead of a much larger sum demanded in the first instance.® 
Five lakhs of rupees were immediately paid in money and jewels, and 
districts assigned in trust for the remainder. The Peishwa next intended 
to retake the districts of Sera, Bangalore, Ouscotta, Balapoor, and Kolhar, 
to which the Mahrattas could claim a right since the days of Shahjee, 
although they had been successively wrested from Venkajee, and his suc- 
cessor, of the house of Tan j ore. The district of Sera was occupied, but, 
on the approach of the monsoon, the Peishwa returned towards Poona 
with the greater part of his army, and, owing to the lateness of the 
season, had great difficulty in re-crossing the Kistna. Bulwunt Rao 
Mendlee was left with a large detachment for the purpose of reducing 
these ancient possessions, and with a power, somewhat discretionary, of 
levying the chouth and surdeshmookhee from Arcot. Bulwunt Rao took 
Ouscotta belonging to the nabob of Kurpa, and Moolwaukil was given 
up. Kudapannattum was also taken, and peremptory demands made upon 
the nabob of Arcot for the payment of arrears of chouth, which was, 
after much discussion, settled by the nabob for two lakhs in ready-money, 
and two and a half lakhs in assignments-f The members of the Madras 
government endeavoured to annul the agreement ; they had, in the first 
instance, evaded the claim, by representing the disordered state of the 
province, the expenses and the efforts they had made for the support of 
order and the preservation of the country, and the scanty revenues which 
the territory still yielded. They also endeavoured to divert the Mahrattas 
towards the French districts, or northern circars ;{ but Amrut Rao, Bul- 
wunt Rao’s dewan, adhered firmly to his demands, and succeeded in 
obtaining them. 

Moorar Rao Ghorepuray had retired to Gooty in consequence of not being 
put in possession of one of the captured forts, which appears to have been 

* The Mahratta MS. says 36 lakhs, but I here follow Colonel Wilks, as he probably 
limi access to official papers on the subject. The Mahratta MSS. also differ in the 
account of the manner in which the amount was paid ; but although th^ are drcnm- 
stantial, and state nothing respecting the subsequent interference of Hyder, 1 here 
also prefer trusting to Colonel Wilks. 

{ Orme. / 

Letter from Mr. Pigot, governor of Madras, to Bulwnnt Rao and the Peishwa. 

88 ' 
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promised; the Peishwa had authorised Bulwunt Rao to comply Wth his wififc, 
|»rovided he was certain he could be depended upon,^ but Moorar Rao had 
Joined a confederacy against his counti^men, by uniting with the nabobs 
of Kurpa, Savanoor, Kurnoul, and others, to which the confederates soli- 
cited the support of the English ; a want of troops, however, prevent^ 
the presidency of Madras from availing themselves of an auxiliary force, 
which, in any ordinary season, would have induced them to resist the 
Mahratta demands. It is not ascertained whether Bulwunt Eao complied 
with the latitude allowed in favor of Ghorepuray, but Moorar Rao is not 
mentioned as having acted on either side in a battle fought by the 
Mahrattas on the 24th September, near Kuddapah,f against the nabobs 
of Kurpa and Kumoul, in which Bulwunt Rao Mendlee was victorious ; 
the nabob of Kurpa was killed,^ and his capital plundered ; but Abdool 
Nubee Khan, the cousin and heir of the late nabob, still defended the 
country, and occupied the Mahrattas for a period much longer than they 
could spare. In tne meantime, the Mysore government, by the advice of 
Hyder Ally, then rising into notice, having broken their agreement, refused 
to pay the stipulated contribution, and expelled the Mahratta agents from 
the districts assigned for that purpose. The Peishwa .prepared a force 
under Gopaul Hurry at Poona, intended ultimately to unite with Bulwunt 
Rao against Mysore, supported by a body of 10,000 Mahrattas, which, 
towards the end of the monsoon, were employed§ near the Godavery, 
under the Peishwa’s son, Wiswas Rao. But as Gopaul Hurry could not 
cross the Kistna before November, and might not be joined by Wiswas 
Rao until the beginning of the year, the Peishwa directed Bulwunt Rao 
to reduce Bednore.|| He recommends him “ to march to that place as 
soon as possible, that the garrison had been very sickly, that the rana*s 
son, as well as the rana, was dead, and that the whole would fall into 
his hands before the arrival of Gopaul Hurry, when they must conjointly 
attack Chittledroog.” 

Had this scheme been practicable at the time, it would in all probability 
have prevented the rise of Hyder Ally but Bulwunt Rao was detained 
in the districts of Kuddapah, or in levying contributions from polygars, 
until the month of February, and before that date events had occurred at 
the court of Hyderabad which called Bulwunt Rao’s force to the north- 
ward, and fully employed the attention of the Peishwa. 

Sulabut Jung, by the advice of Shah Nuwaz Khan, had appointed his 
brothers, Nizam Ally and Busalut Jung, as governors of provinces — ^the 
former to Berar, and the latter to Beejapoor, whither they had proceeded 
in 1756. Bussy, in the end of that year, departed from Hyderabad, 
accompanied by his dewan Hyder Jung, to regulate the French districts 
to the eastward, and was thus employ^ when an opportunity presented 
itself of reducing some of the English factories in that quarter. Sulabut 
Jung, in the meantime, took the held, and his operations, at the sugges- 
tion of Shah Nuwaz Khan, were directed against Ramchundur Jadow, 
ostensibly to call him to account for not keeping up his established quota 

♦ Letter from Ballajee Rao, September 1767. 

t The town ia known by both names, Kurpa and Kuddapah. 

i Orme. 

I The Peishwa in one of his letters says, in reducing a district called Joohoo or 
Noohoqj ; but the word cannot be distinctly read, neither can the situation be ascer- 
tained, nor in whose hands the district was when reduced by Wiswas Rao. 

]{ Copy of an original letter from the Peishwa to Bulwunt Rao Gunput Mendlee. 

1 See Wilks, chap. xiL, voL i. 
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of horse, bat in reality to pnnish him for not acting against the French 
reinforcements when marching from Mausulipatam to join BxtWY at 
" Hyderabad. Jadow was deprived of most of his jagheer ; the minister 
sj^ent the season in revenue arrangements, and Sulabut Jung, attended by 
his brother Busalut Jung from Adonee, cantoned for the rainS at 
Aurungabad, after having taken the government of Doulntabad from 
Sadut Bokharu, the killidar in whose family it had been from the time 
of Aurun^ebe. It was now given in charge to a dependent of Shah 
Nawaz Khan ; and here began a scene of intrigue as eventful and compli- 
cated as might occur to the fancy of a dramatist. The sum of the plot 
seems to have been to confine Sulabut Jung in Doulntabad, to place 
the government in the hands of Nizam Ally or Busalut Jung, and to 
expel the French from the Deccan. The Peishwa was probablv in the 
first instance apprized of it,^ and the real object of Wiswas Kao’s march 
to the Godavery may have been to aid the design. As late as the month 
of September he did not, as may be observed by his instructions to Bnl- 
wunt Kao, expect that it would obstruct his designs on the Carnatic. 

In the month of August a pretended sedition was raised by the soldiery 
at Aurungabad on account of their arrears of pay. Shah Nuwaz Ehan 
was beset by their clamours ; he neglected to satisfy their claims ; the 
troops insisted on his being removed from the administration ; demanded 
his dismissal from Sulabut Jung, and the appointment of Busalut Jung as 
minister in his stead. Although, contrary to his own wishes, Sulabut Jung 
yielded to their request, the troops were not to be satisfied, and Shah 
Nuwaz Khan was forced to seek safety in Doulntabad, where he prepared 
to defend himself against their unjustifiably violence. It is conjectured 
that the conspirators may have expected Sulabut Jung would pay the 
seemingly injured minister a visit of condolence in the fortress, but some 
of his immediate dependents, perhaps the European officer at the head 
of the French guard, suspected a snare, and induced Sulabut Jung to 
promise the minister protection, but to demand his submission. The 
exercise of a little common sense in upholding right rules often discon- 
certs the deepest cunning ; but the derangement of the plan only thick- 
ened the plot. Shah Nuwaz Khan, on being desired to surrender, fired 
on the troops. Nizam Ally was siunmoned from Berar by Busalut Jung 
to assist in the siege ; Shah Nuwaz Khan called in the assistance of the 
Mahrattas as allies, but some person about Sulabut Jung, who had more 
penetration than himself, prevailed on him to countermand the advance 
of Nizam Ally. The latter, however, declared he could not hear of his 
brother being so treated by a rebel minister without hastening to his 
support. He advanced accordingly, and troops from all quarters were 
called in by Busalut Jung. Still, however, the troops attached to Sulabut 
Jung, of whom 200 were Europeans and 600 disciplined sepoys left by 
Bussy, were not to be overpowered with impunity, and the conspiracy 
was aimed rather at the liberty than the life of Sulabut Jung. The 
Mahrattas began to plunder the country : the necessity of union was now 
much talked of, ana Shah Nuwas. Khan suffered himself to be prevailed 
upon to submit. Great preparations were made to oppose the Mahrattas* 
Nizam Ally, to whom the office of minister had been resigned by Busa- 
lut Jung, made all the dispositions for the order of battle and of march. 

It' is even probable that the Peishwai may have been a principal instigator in the 
whole conspiracy about to be detailed, although that does not rest on any direct 
evidence. ' 
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hmnble post of protecting the baggage was assigned to Shah Nuwax 
£3iaii« The friends of Sulabut Jung remonstrated against his allowing 
his brother to have the entire management of his army, and, his pride 
and resentment being aroused, he told Nizam Ally that he could not 
submit to it. The latter at first affected indignation, but afterwards so 
completely soothed his brother by assurances that his welfare and 
honor were his only care, that Sulabut Jung forgave all, obliged him 
to take back the seal of state he had resigned, and bestowed on him 
their father’s title of Nizam-ool-Moolk Asif Ja. Very shortly after this 
reconciliation, intelligence was received that Bamchundur Jadow, proceed- 
ing to pay his respects and loin the army of Sulabut Jung, was attacked, 
surrounded, and driven into tne town of Sindkheir, where he was besieged 
by the Peishwa’s troops.^ Orders of march were instantly issued ; but the 
same influence which hitherto had prevented Sulabut J ung from falling 
into the power of his enemies, once more frustrated their designs. He 
would not move. Nizam Ally, however, proceeded to Sindkheir, went 
through the farce of rescuing Hamchundur Jadow, of beating the 
Mahrattas, and compelling them to make peace.. Although the latter, 
with more show of reason, afterwards claimed the victory, the nominal 
defeat was a disgrace to which Ballajee Rao would willingly have 
submitted, in consequence of his having received a cession of terri- 
tory, yielding an annual revenue of upwards of 25 lakhs of rupees.t 
How Nizam Ally could reconcile this transaction to his brother cannot be 
ascertained, ana can only be accounted for by supposing that the agree- 
ment was secret. Ballajee Rao returned with Nizam Ally to Aurungabad 
as a friend ; but the arrival of Bussy, with a well-appointed force, consist- 
ing of 200 European cavaliy, 500 European infantry, 5,000 sepoys, and 
10 field-pieces, besides his detachment with Sulabut Jung, threw the whole 
cabal into confusion, and, except the audacious Nizam Ally, intimidated 
the rest of the conspirators. All were ready to pay their respects, and no 
one more prompt than the late minister Shah Nuwaz Khan. He had been 
led farther into the mazes of intrigue than he had contemplated ; he had 
seen enough of Nizam Ally to be assured that Sulabut J ung was a better 
man, and he was probably sincere in his desire to replace everything on its 
former footing ; but, once embarked, there is no saying where the current 
of factious guilt may drive, or who shall be absorbed in its whirlpool. 

Bussy, with the measured manner which it became him under such 
circumstances to assume, paid his respects to Sulabut Jung as the superior 
whom he served ; met the Peishwa half-way in a tent prepared for the 
occasion ; visited Nizam Ally, but, as one whose designs were more 
than suspicious, accompanied by a strong escort ; received Busalut Jung ; 
but referred Shah Nuwaz Khan, who had descended from his rank as 
minister, to his agent Hyder Jung, for the double purpose of marking a 
distinction, and obtainizijg, through his keen-sighted dewan, thus placed 
on an equality with the ex-minister, a complete insight into the views of 
the faction. / 

Thus far Bussy acted right, for She acted of himself ; but the 
disadvantages to a European in Indian however honorable and upright 
his intentions, who suffers himself to /be guided by natives beyond a 

*The bo^ of troops which attacked Ramchundar Jadow was commanded by 
Mahadajee mndia, still a very young man, put who had already distinguished him- 
sdf at the battle fought on the plain between Korygaom and Ti^ygaom Dnmdaizay» 
27 th November 1751.— Mahratta BISS. 

t The exact amount 25,08,223 rupees, 18 annas.— Poona Records. 
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proper regitrd to their opinions and prejudices, and who is d^>endent on 
them for the interpretation of the langnage, are exempliaed in the 
subsequent events. 

Shah Nuwaz Khan unfolded everything to Hyder Jung ; but, as was 
likely under such circumstances, ascribed his motives rather to the weakness 
of Sulabut Jung than to his jealousy of the power of the French. The 
friends of Shah Nuwaz Khan had strongly advised him to put no oon- 
iidence in Hyder Jung ; and his conduct in this instance is attributed 
by his countrymen to that inexplicable predestination which is a rule of 
their faith. On being made acquainted with the scheme, under such 
colouring as Hyder Jung thought fit to give to it, Bussy was led to 
deceive Shah Nuwaz Khan by promises of forgiveness and restoration 
to the ministry. To have restored Shah Nuwaz Khan was now, perhaps, 
the wisest expedient that could be adopted. He was respected in the 
country, knew its resources, and, notwithstanding the fictitious want of 
money he had created, the revenues under his management were in a state 
of progressive improvement. He had experienced the irresistible power 
of the French, the weakness and futility of faction, and he had seen the 
premature disposition to villany in the bold mind of the young Nizam Ally. 

Bussy, if h© found it inconvenient to replace him in the ministry, had 
not even the excuse of necessity for stooping to duplicity ; he had only to 
act on the broad principle of right, and trust to what was in his power — a 
strong arm and a good cause. But influenced, unfortunately, by the 
representations of an Asiatic, his conduct became entangled in the tricks 
and intrigue which true wisdom despises. His plans seem in this instance 
to have had no very definite purpose even in his own mind, though there 
is abundant ground to suspect that his dewan may have contemplated his 
own elevation, and played deep for the high place of Moghul minister in 
the Deccan. 

Hyder Jung having corrupted the killidar of Doulutabad, Bussy became 
the principal actor in a scheme by which he gained little honor from 
having obtained possession of that fortress.^ Shah Nuwaz Khan was 
made prisoner, and the greater part of Nizam Ally’s troops were debauched 
by bribes, amounting in all to eight lakhs of rupees, and came over to 
Hyder Jung. Of the number was Ibrahim Khan Gardee, who had 
been brought up as an officer of sepoys under Bussy, and had gone over 
to Nizam Allv in Berar, in consequence of having incurred Bussy’s 

a leasure. The Peishwa, who was very desirous of possessing Douluta- 
retumed from a position 50 miles to the west of Aurungabad, and in 
vain used every argument with Bussy to prevail upon him to deliver it up to 
the Mahrattas. Nizam Ally, however, in the hope that the Peishwa would 
join him after their late transaction, promised the fort of Doulutabad, and 
many other cessions, as the price of an alliance which should raise him 
to the viceroyalty of the Deccan ; but Ballajee Bao saw no advantage 
from his overtures. 

Busalut Jung, the present minister, was neither of a dangerous nor a 
formidable character, but he was capable of being made an instrument 
either for a good or a bad purpose. For some reasons it would have been 
ill-advised to remove him, especially as he had become secretly inimical to 
Nizam Ally, whose audacity pointed to extreme measures, from which 
Busalut Jung recoiled ; but the designs of Hyder Jung remained incom- 
plete whilst Nizam Ally was at liberty ; he therefore determined on placing 


For particttlars, see Orme, vol. iL, book ix,, page 
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him in confinement, ns well as Shah Nuwae Khan ; and at first thought of 
immuring him in Dotdutabad, but the infiuence of Nizam Ally, even with 
the soldiery who had quitted his service, was considerable, and the proxi- 
mity of Doulutabad to the province of Berar made that fortress a fitter 
prison for Shcdi Nuwaz Khan than for Nizam Ally. Whether Bussy ever 
would have authorised his dewan to take the i^teps he meditated is certain- 
ly very questionable ; if he had, it is not improbable that Hyder Jung, in 
time, would have sacrificed his French friends to his own ambition. Hyder 
Jung and Nizam Ally had now each their own reasons for dissimulation ; 
the one proffered friendship, and the other affected content. Hyder Jung 
wished Nizam Ally to accept the government of Hyderabad, that he might 
be nearer Golcondah, where he intended to imprison him. Nizam ^ly 
received the proposal with much seeming satisfaction : intercourse was re- 
established, and everything was made ready for departure ; Hyder Jung 
paid him a visit prior to his setting out, and Nizam Ally, having prepared 
for his reception, murdered him in the tent. A great tumult ensued as 
soon as the event was known ; the French line beat to arms ; Shah Nuwaz 
Khan, who was confined under a guard of Europeans and sepoys, was 
supposed to be the instigator of Hyder Jung’s murder, and a Hindoo 
Boobehdar® of French sepoys, with dl of whom Hyder Jung had been 
extremely popular, entered the tent during the uproar, and put Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, together with his son and Yemen-ud-Dowlah, to death, 
Nizam Ally fled towards Burhanpoor the same night.t The tragedy was 
thus close on the 11th May. The Peishwa with the Maliratta army returned 
to Poona, and Bussy, shortly after, not choosing to encourage Sul abut 
Jung in a war against Nizam Ally, bent his course towards Hyderabad. 
When on the march to that capital, he received from M. Lally those 
peremptory orders of recal which at once deprived his nation of the great 
power and infiuence he had established. The Mahrattas, like the rest of 
India, were unable to comprehend such an inexplicable measure ; the 
removal of the French garrison from Doulutabad, and the actual march of 
Bussy towards Pondicherry, was viewed by Ballajee Kao with wonder 
and with joy ; but Sulabut Jung, to whom the departure of M. Bussy was 
equally unaccountable, saw in it the extinction of his last hope in the 
world, and, until soothed with assurances of the probability of his return, 
he continued in a state of perfect despair. 

It has been stated that the Peishwa returned from a position 50 miles 
west of Aurungabad for the purpose of trying to prevail upon Bussy to 
give up Doulutabad ; but the reason of his having moved to the west- 
ward, in the first instance, remains to be explained. The Bombay presi- 
dency, as we have seen, had long been urgent with the Peishwa to aid 
them in establishing their trade and privileges on a secure and respectable 
footing in the city of Surat ; but finding they were not likely to obtain 
his aid, they, with abundant caution, proposed trying to effect the object 

* His name was Lnximon, and the Moghul author exultingly informs his readers 
that the murderer of a l^d was afterwards killed in Sicacole, probably in the 
battle between Fotde and Gonflans, in December following, at Peddipore. 

1 1 have come to the above judgment on these dark intrigues from a comparison of 
Orme, Wilks, Mahratta MSS., the life of Shah Nuwaz Khan, the Khuzaneh Amirah, 
Hndeequ-i>Alam, and all the authorities wherein the subject is mentioned. Both Mr. 
Orme and Coionri Wilks state that Shah Nuwaz Khan was under a guard of Sulabut 
Jung's troops; but though that mode of confinement might have been adopted to 
prevent unnecessary odium towards the French, and is, in the way Ck>lonel Wilks has 
stated, very common, the Hahomedan authority is against them. 
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themddres, and Mr. Ellie, the affent on the snot, arranged a plan which 
promised certain success. The Peishwa, appnzed of eve^hing that was 
going forward, sent Shunkrajee Punt, the soobehdar of Eallian, to amuse 
Mr. Bourchier, until he should find it more convenient than it was at that 
juncture to detach a force to Surat ; but Shunkrajee Punt, judging by 
the president's indifEerence, and the preparations of the armament, that 
they would proceed to the execution of the enterprize" by themselves, 
Bailajee Rao determined to prevent it, by making a feint of threatening 
the presidency itself. With this view he moved &om Aurungabad a few 
marches to the westward, and, by means of the native agent employed by 
the English at Poona, he made tnem believe that he was about to marcn 
for Nassuck, and thence to Bassein with his army ; he also caused the 
agent to insinuate that the Mahrattas were treacherous people, not to be 
depended on, and that it would be prudent to keep a strict guard on the 
island of Bombay. The governor in council, on receipt of this intelli- 
gence, urumimouily resolved not only to defer the expedition, but to desire 
Mr. Ellis to send down all the military and marine force he could possibly 
spare, to defend the settlement. This remarkable instance of credulily 

A n i 7 »iq proves the great want of experience of the Bombay 
government;® they, however, got possession of Surat 
castle some months afterwards, though with considerable 
loss of officers and men. f 

The Peishwa's first object, on the opening of the season, was to detach a 
force under Gopaul Hurry to Mysore, for the recovery of the districts from 
whence the Manratta agents had been expelled by Nunjerai, at the sugges- 
tion of Hyder Ally. Gopaul Hurry established the Manratta thannas, 
took Cenapatam by surprise, and besieged Bangalore. The Mahrattas 
were opposed by the Mysore army, which was on this service intrusted, 
for the first time, to the rising general, Hyder Ally ; and the campaign 
terminated in the payment of the 32 lakhs of rupees before stipulated, 
one-half of which was paid in gold, and the other by bills on the security 
of bankers ; after which the Mahrattas evacuated the pledged districts, 
and peace was concluded with the state of My sore. J Gopaul Hurry then 
proceeded to the Damulcherry pass, whilst the French were besieging the 
English in Madras, and endeavoured to exact money from each of the 
belligerents, but he was treated with considerable contempt by both 
parties. To be revenged on the French, he took possession of the temple 
at Tripittee, intending to have collected the offierings § at the ensuing 
festival ; but the main body of his troops was recalled to Poona, and the 
garrison he left in the#temple Was driven out by troops belonging to the 
nabob of Arcot. 

Sulabut Jung had appointed Busalut Jung his dewan at the suggestion 
of M. Bussy ; their union was certainly the most likely mode of uphold- 
ing the government of Sulabut Jung, and overaweing the factious at his 
court ; but the party of Nizam Ally gained strength as soon as Bussy had 
departed for Pondicherry, and the only French troops in the Deccan were 
confined to their own districts, the northern ciroars, under M. Gonfians. 


Bombay Records. 

t Bombay Records, and Grose’s Yoyage to the East Indies. 

i WUks, and Mahratta MSS. 

§ Offerings which are made by Hindoo pilgrims, at stated periods, to the idols in 
many parts of India, and which are afterwards generally considered the acknowledged 
revenue of the state ; these festivals are termed Jatras, when the temples U celebrated 
deities are visited by yotaries from all parts of the country. 
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Nteam Ally, aft^er he reached Burhanpoor, exacted a heavv contribo^ 

thm from that city ; and Mohummud Anwar Khan, the person who 40 years 
before hadcontribuM, by his advice, to obtain the chouth and surdeshmoo* 
khee for the Mahrattas, is said to have died in consequence of the harsh treat- 
ment to which he was subjected. With the money ttius obtained Nizam iUly 
began to raise troops. He was shortly after again joined by Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee with his corps when he quitted Burhanpoor, and took up a position 
about 100 miles south of that city, at the town of Basum. The minister, 
Busalut Jung, instigated Janojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Soobeh, to attack 
• his brother ; accordingly, Bappoo Kurundeea, one of Janojee^s officers, 
intercepted his artillery, which was coming to join him from Burhanpoor, 
and took the whole of it. In consequence of this aggression, Nizam Ally 
made a sudden march towards Ankolah, which he surprised and plundered ; 
but being attacked by a superior force, under Janojee in person, he retired 
on Burhanpoor, for the purpose of equipping some guns for Ibrahim Khan. 
As soon as he had furnished himself with this auxiliary, invaluable against 
Mahrattas, he returned, attacked, and completely defeated Janojee's army. 
His success soon obtained him friends ; Janojee concluded an alliance 
with him, and he had received encouragement from the Peishwa. He had 
also been courted by the English, notjn consequence of his victory, but as 
a son of Nizam-ool-Moolk who, beyond reconciliation, had committed 
himself with their enemies the French. As soon, therefore, as he under- 
stood thatSulabut Jung had quitted Hyderabad, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the garrison of Mausulipatam, which was besieged by the English, 
Nizam Ally, after taking possession of Aurungabad, moved towards the 
capital.^ 

The advance of Nizam Ally hastened the conclusion of a treaty between 
Sulabut Jung and Colonel Forde, although Busalut Jung, who was partial 
to the French, endeavoured to obstruct the arrangement. The treaty did 
not provide for the assistance of the English against Nizam Ally, as every 
inducement on that point was resisted by Colonel Forde. f Sulabut Jung 
returned to Hyderabad, where, on the arrival of Nizam Ally, much dissen- 
sion arose among the brothers, but Sulabut Jung was constrained to 
restore tiie office of dewan to Nizam Ally, and Busalut Jung departed for 
his government, the seat of which was Adonee. 

At the court of Poona the principal affairs of administration continued 
under the management of ^wdasheo Rao Bhow. His able coadjutor, 
Bamchundur Baba Shenwee, had been dead for four or five years, and his 
wealth, which was great, had been left at the disposal of tne Bhow, who 
appropriated one- third for charitable and itligious* purposes, and shared 
the remainder e(}ually with the son of the deceased. Sewdasheo Rao was 
violent and avaricious, but active and vigorous ; and though proud and 
unbending in his character, he had a large share of good nature and of 
good sense. He was corrupt, but not in the opinion of his countrymen, 
for witii them to take money for assistance or support in a good cause is 
legitimate and avowed — a principle which, if tolerated on whatever pre- 
tence, in any public officer of a government, must soon spread universal 
peculation, bribery, and misrule. 

His friend Ramchundur warned him on his death-bed of the opposition 
and jealousy he might expect from Gq>ika Bye Rastia, the Peishwa’s wife, 
as soon as her children became of an age fit to be intrusted with public 

* Hahiatta MSS., Oime^ Khnzaneh Axalnih, and Hndeequ-i- Alum* 

T Orme. 
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affairs. To prevont i^ese, Sewdasheo Chimnajee was the first to propose 
that the Peishwa’s eldest son, Wiswas Rao, shotdd be early employed ; and 
he honorably endeavoured to instil into ul the sons of his cousin the 
necessity of great acquirements for enabling them to fill the high stations 
to which thev were born, and always recommended that they shonld be 
engaged in business and in war, as early as possible. The affection 
which Ballajee Rao had always shown towards his cousin Sewdasheo Rao 
received a severe shock by his intended desertion when he went to Kola- 
poor ; and notwithstanding the conduct of Sewdasheo Rao, both towards 
her sons and in the administration, iihe seeds of hatred, perceived by 
Ramchundur in the mind of GopiEa Bye, grew up the more rank when 
the actions of the minister were such as defied detraction, and ought 
to have silenced her jealous fears. The activity and diligence of 
Sewdasheo Rao were a reproach to the less energetic disposition of 
the Peishwa ; but, independent of jealousy, where confidence has once 
been shaken, abundant materials for discord continually arise between a 
prince and his minister, without the influence of a woman’s wiles to blow 
it into flame. 

The forms of courtesy and the appearance of perfect concord continued 
until the return of Rugonath Rao from flindostan, when the minister, 
having found reason to blame the expenditure and arrangement that had 
taken place during the campaign, by which a debt was brought against 
the state, instead of booty to its coffers, Rugonath Rao told him he had 
better take command of the next expedition himself,” and abruptly quitted 
the apartment ; their dissensions continuing, spread to the rest of the 
family, and soon became publicly known. Whetiier encouraged by the 
mere circumstance of their differences, without the connivance of any of 
the parties, or actuated solely by personal revenge, is not ascertained, but 
an attempt was made on the life of Sewdasheo Rao, instigated by Muzuffir 
Khan, the officer already mentioned as having been received into the 
Peishwa’s service after his dismissal from that of Sulabut Jung. 

Sewdasheo Rao did not approve of his being re-admitted oy Ballajee 
Rao ; and Nizam Ally, having dismissed the corps of Ibrahim Khan Gardee 
as a conciliatory concession to Sulabut Jung, they were immediately 
entertained by Sewdasheo Rao. Ibrahim Khan was the kinsman of Muzuffir 
Khan, but the latter, who had just returned from an expedition against a 
Koolee raja near Surat, probably suspected that this measure was a prelude 
to his own supersession. The assassin he engaged, who was one of his 
own corps, attempted to strike the blow in a durbar tent, pitched on the 
spot where the British troops are now cantoned, and where Sewdasheo 
Rao was seated for the transaction of public business. Ho would have 
effected his purpose, but Nagojee Goozur, an active sillidar, who stood 
behind the Bhow, seized the assassin’s arm, and thq point of the dagger 
caused but a slight wound in his back. The man was put to the torture, 
and confessed tliat he was employed by Muzuffir Khan. The latter, oi| 
being sent for, did not deny the fact ; and, without further enquiry, he was 
instantly led out to execution, and put to death, with the criminal he had 
hired.® A Purvoe, in the employ of Muzuffir Khan, being also implicated, 
was thrown into a hill fort, and never after heard of — the usual fate ox 
state prisoners sent to hill forts by the Mahratta government. 

Xt having been determined that Sewdasheo Rao should take oomma&d 
of the army during the ensuing season, whilst the civil administration 

, • 4 , 
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"Wani committed to Rugonath Rae, the troops were assembled for the 
purpose of prweeding to the northward, when accounts arrived xxf the 
mccess of an intrigue for the surrender of Ahmednugur, which was be* 
timyed into the hands of a Bramln agent of Bewdaeheo Rao, by Knwee 
Jung, the Moghul killidar, for a sum of money. A war with Hyderabad 
immediately ensued. Sulabut Jung and Nizam Ally were iJbprepared for 
this event; their army was in arrears, and mutinous; an insurrection^ 
caused by l^rya Rao, the dec&mookh of Neermul, had just been quelled ; 
and the resources of the country, during the late factious intrigues, had 
been neglected or wasted. But the disgrace of relinqui^ing without a 
struggle the ancient capital of the Nizam Shahee kings, the reduction of 
which a century and a half before had cost so much Moghul blood, 
prevailed over the sober dictates of prudence, and the main army, without 
preparation or equipment, but with a vast quantity of baggage" and cum- 
bersome artillery, moved towards Beder, and from thence to Dharoor. 
Sulabut Jung and Nizam Ally, attended hy a small force of 7,000 or 8,000 
men, were moving towards Oodgeer. 

• The Peishwa in person proceeded to Ahmednugur with a large army, 
intended as a reserve, whilst Sewdasheo Rao moved in an easterly direc- 
tion, took the fort of Buhadurgurh on the Beenia, and was on the borders 
of the Moghul territory, when he received intelligence of the enemy’s 
motions and position as already described. He immediately detached a 
force in advance, when Sulabut Jung and Nizam Ally, instead of quit- 
ting the artillery which accompanied them, and pushing forward 
to their main body, took post at Oodgeer, and began to waste their 
ammunition in skirmishing with the Mahratta light troops. This injudi- 
cious conduct afEorded Sewdasheo Rao leisure to bring up 40,000 horse ; 
whilst the regular corps of infantry, 5,000 strong, with a light artillery 
under Ibraliim Khan Gardee, was advancing to reinforce him. ^ 

The brothers saw their error when too late ; but they moved from 
A D 1760 Oodgeer in hopes of being able to join their main body, or 

u. 17W. troops from Dharoor would be sent to their support. 

In both these expectations they were disappointed ; the troops at Dharoor, 
either entirely occupied in watching the motions of the Peishwa, or not 
apprized of their situation, made no efEort to relieve them. * The Moghul 
mns made little impression on the open straggling horse of the Mahrattas, 
but the constant skirmishing impeded the march, and in a few days Ibra- 
him Khan Gardee, with his infantry and guns, arrived. His artillery, which 
was served after the European manner, made great havoc on the crowded 
bodies of Moghul cavalry, and those who ventured to extend their order 
were immediately charged by the Mahrattas, whilst their grain and forage 
were eHectually cut ofE. Nizam Ally attempted to negotiate, but Sew- 
dashco Rao desired him to 8urrender-*a disgrace to which neither of the 
brothers would submit. A desperate charge was made on Ibrahim Khan’s 
corps, which was completely broken, eleven of his standards taken, and 
many of Mb men killed : but this success was but of short duration ; a body 
of Mahrattas attacked the right wing under Shouknt Jung, and cut nearly 
3,000 Moghuls to pieces. 

Nizam Ally renewed his negotiations, and sent his seal of state as 
minister to B^dasheo Rao, signifying that he left it to his generosity to 
make the terms. A treaty was accormngly concluded, by whidi the forts 
of Doulutabad, Sewneree, Asseermrh, and Beejapoor were given up to the 
Mahrattas; the possession of Ahmednugur was confirmed, and mstricts 
yielded, which included the province of Beejapoor and a part of Beder ; 
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together with the province of Aurangabad, excepting the city and two of 
its pergunnas, Hursoul and Sittaiw. The annual revenue of t)iese 
cessions^ amounted to upwards of 62 lakhs of rupe^ ; and, according to 
an obvious policy, invariably observed by the Peishwas, 41 lakhs were 
given over as military jagheer to bis officers, who always sh^ed in the 
advantage or disadvantage by territory acquired or lost. The Moghul 
possessions in the Deccan were now confined to an insulated space, Which 
must, it seemed, be soon wholly overwhelmed^ A compactness and power 
would thus be insured to the Peishwa^s dominion, which promised to pre- 
serve the Bramin ascendancy, and spread the authority of Hindoos over the 
vast empire where they had, for many centuries, been a conquered people in 
their native land. Tm pre-eminence to which the Mahrattas had attoined 
was animating and glorious ; their right to tribute was acknowledged 
on the banks of the uoleroon, and the Deccan horse had mienched their 
thirst from the waters of the Indus. The Mahratta people felt a pride in 
the conquests of their countrymen ; and action, enterprize, ana wealth 
raised them in political consequence above the mass of that humble race, 
who, by a system of opinions, stand fettered among nations in the 
growth of wisdom, and are content to live and to die in the same 
occupation, and with equal apathy, as their thousand progenitors. How 
far this stimulus in Maharashtra might ultimately have improved them, 
or elevated them in the scale of human nature, may be left to the consider- 
ation of those who indulge in such speculations ; but in their conquests, 
certainly, no other nation can sympathize ; they were not animated by 
that patriotism which devotes itself merely for its country’s weal, or its 
country’s glory ; the extension of their sway carried no freedom even to 
Hindoos, except freedom of opinion ; and it rarely brought protection, or 
improvea the habits and condlition of the vanquished. Destruction, rapine, 
oppression, and tyranny were their more certain concomitants ; and al- 
tnough entitled to the negative praise of not being bloodthirsty, they were 
unfeeling and ungenerous victors. The Mahratta people, however, who 
have not followed the profession of arms, and where families, unconnected 
with camps and courts, have lived content in the simple enjoyment of their 
hereditary rights and fields, are, except in one respect — ^their habituid dis- 
regard of firuui, which is strangely contrasted with their probity in dealings 
with each other — a remarkably moral, kind, humane, and hospitable race. 

Ballajee Rao had achieved a conquest bv the exertions of his cousin^ 
which afforded the highest gratification to his ambition ; but it was not 
unalloyed. Accounts of great reverses were, about the same time, received 
^m BUndostan, which l^d us back to notice the principal events that 
had taken place in that quarter. 


Poona Records. 

Sewdasheo Rao obtained these cessions in four separate deeds— 

1. In his own name 

% In the name of the Prishwa’s second son 

A in tiie name of the Peishwa’s third son 

It is not known in whose name tho other sunnud was issued, but the 
districts and the amount of their revenue are recorded as follows : — 


Porgunna Meyhekur 1,73,269 15 2 

„ Dutrucheegaom 35^500 0 6 

Boolundee Burhanpoor 1,76,000 0 0 

Pergunna Purboitey 55,524 9 0 

CMoo Pytttxi and Ambad 62,000 0 0 


Rs, a. 0. 
1,97,499 5 0 
20,44,115 14 1 
35,02,247 14 Q 


4,92,294 8 2 


Total amount of cession, ..Rs. 82,36,157 9 8 
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Meet Slmhibodem seizes Mooltan and Lahore--i8 promptly expelled hy 
Ahmed Shah^ who advances into Hindostany plunders Delhi and Muttra, 
hut is compelled to retire in consequence of a pestilence,’*^Meer Shahabo- 
deen calls in the aid of Rugondth Rao against the emperor and Nujeeh- 
vd’Dowlahr^ecovers possession of Delhi and of the emperor^s person , — 
Rugonath Rao conquers Mooltan and Lahore for the Peishwa — appoints 
Adina Beg sur-soohehdar, supported by the troops of Sindia, — Accoimt 
of the sons of Ranoqjee Sindia, — Duttajee is summoned from Rohilcund, 
which he hod invaded at the instigation of Meet Shahdbodeen to oppose 
the Ahdallee, — Meer Shahahodeen puts the Emperor Alumgeer II, to 
death, — Ahdallee recovers Mooltan and Lahore — advances on Delhi — 
surprises Sindia's division — Duttajee and Jooteha are killed, — Holkar 
surprised and routed, — Sevodasheo Rao Bhow marches from the Deccan to 
oppose the Afghans — is joined by large armies on his advance — takes 
possession of Delhi, — Rajpoots and Jhats •withdraw from the confedercwy, 
— Sewdasheo Rao proclaims Mirza Juwan Bukht emperor — storms Kunj~ 
poora, — Ahmed Shah crosses the Jumna — events from October till Janu- 
ary. — Battle of Panniputy where the Mahrattas sustain a dreadful defeat 
— barbarity of the Afghans — consequences of the disastrous intelligence 
in Maharashtra, — Death and character of BallajeeBajee Rao, — State of 
the country under his government. 

The revolution at the fallen court of Delhi, which took place in the 
. D 1754. 1754, did but increase the troubles and conmsion in the 

* northern parts of India. Tlie new vizier,® after evincing 
much hardihood during a mutiny of his troops, which he quelled by a 
merciless attack and plunder of all the body in which it broke out, having 
left Alumgeer II., an emperor he had raised to the throne, in the capital, 
departed with the emperor’s son, the prince Ali Gohur, towards Mooltan 
and Lahore — ^provinces which he proposed to re>annexr to the imperial 
throne. These vast tracts of territory were conquered, as has already 
been mentioned, by Ahmed Shah Ahdallee ; and Meer Munnoo, who 

A. D 1758 defended them against him, afterwards accepted 

* * the government of them from the Ahdallee king. Meer 
Munnoo died suddenly : his son, though still a child, was confirmed 
in the government by Ahmed Shah, under the guardianship of the 
widow of Meer Munnoo. Great mismanagement ensued; universal 
poverty and misrule drew many to swell the numbers of a sect which 
had subsisted for a considerable period under the name of Seiks, and 
whose rapid increase tended to augment the confusion of the countiy. 

* It may not be unnecessary to remind the reader that the person allnded to is 
Meer Shahahodeen, the son ol Ghazee-ud-deen, and grandson of Nizam-ool*Moolk. 
He is often mentioned in the Enalish records, and in various publications, as Ghasee-* 
nd^era II. I have thought it l^t to retain his original namo, especially as it ought 
to be Ghazee-ttd-deen IIL a 
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The son of Meer Munnoo died ; and the widow, who still, as 
guardian, claimed the right of governing, after being confined for a time by 
one of her own officers, at last submitt^ to a compromise, and shared the 
authority with him. Under these circumstances, Meer l^ahabodeen, the 
vizier, reasonably concluded that to obtain possession of tiiie country would 
not be difficult ; but he did not extend his views to the defence whidi it 
would be necessary to prepare against the coming of the Abdallee to 
recover them. It appears that a daughter of Meer Munnoo had been 
betrothed to Meer Shahabodeen. To aid his projects, he first gained the 
traitorous Adina Beg, who had been the first cause of the Abdallee invasion ; 
and, in consultation with him, Meer Shahabodeen, on his arrival in her 
neighbourhood, ,sent to the widow of Meer Munnoo, applying for his 
affianced bride — a request from the vizier which, on the part of the widow, 
was received with much satisfaction, and with which she readily complied. 
But Shahabodeen seized the government, conveyed the widow of Meer 
Munnoo to Delhi, and appointed Adina Beg to the charge of the provinces. 

Ahmed Shah Abdallee, enraged at these proceedings, crossed the Attock^ 
with a large army, the provinces were unresistingly again occupied, and 
the king marched onwards to Delhi. Meer Shahabodeen humbled himself, 
and Ahmed Shah condescended to forgive him ; but Delhi was plundered, 
and its unhappy people again subjected to pillage, and its daughters to 
pollution. The city of Muttra shared a like fate, and A^a was only 
saved by the breaking out of a violent disease in the camp of the Afghans, 
which compelled their king to abandon his conquests, and hasten beyond 
the influence of pestilence to the more congenial climate of Cabul. He 
returned early in the year 1756. Prior to his quitting Delhi, he had sent 
his own son Timoor Shah as viceroy of the Punjab, including Mooltan and 
Lahore ; and had appointed Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, a Bohillah chief of reputa- 
tion, to the office of Meer Bukhshee, and to the rank of Umeer-ool-Oomrah 
at the imperial court. Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, prior to the coming of the 
Abdallee, had attached himself to Meer Shahabodeen ; and the latter, 
displeased at his being set up as his own rival, and promoted 
witnout his concurrence, as soon as the Abdallee retired, stripped him of 
his honors, and conferred his rank and appointment on Ahmed ELhan 
Bungush. The Emperor Alumgeer, with Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, was in 
possession of Delhi ; and, as the one supported the other, Meer Shahabodeen 
determined to reduce them. For this purpose, on the advance of Rugonath 
Rao into Malwa, where he arrived in the end of 1756, Meer Shahabodeen 
entered on an alliance with Rugoba ; j* and by his assistance soon recovered 
Delhi, and the control of the emperor’s person. Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah must 
have fallen a prisoner into his hands, but Mulhar Rao Holkar, who was 
more friendly to all the Rohillahs than any of tlie other Mahratta chiefs, 
protected Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, and aided his escape from the citadel to his 
own territory, situated about 70 miles to the north-east of Delhi. 

Rugonath Rao remained for a time encamped in the neighbourhood of 
the capita], when he was summoned to a great conquest, splendid indeed, 
but to it may be ascribed the immediate cause of tlie disastrous war which 
first checked the progress of the Mahrattas, and distinctly marks the date 
of their decline. 

* This was the fourth Abdallee invasion of Hindostan, but Ahmed Shah was pro- 
bably in the army of Nadir Shah, and if so, this was the fifth time he had crossed the 
Atiock. 

t Rugoba is the familiar name of Rugonath, and that by which the reader will 
frequently find this well-known personage mentioned. 
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jUuxied Shah Abdallee, beiEore he appointed his son Timoor to the 
'diceroyalty of the Punjab, gave him, as his minister and adviser, Jehan 
IQiftfi , who, apprized of the knowledge which Adina Beg Khan possessed 
of the resources of the country, applied to him, and for a time dedved 
benefit from his management of some distant districts. Adina Beg was 
invited to Lahore, but, suspicious of Jehan Khan*s designs, he refused to 
go, and withdrew to die mountains. He was therefore treated as a rebel, 
but be successfully opposed the troops sent against him, by raising the 
Seiks, who, from devotes and mendicants, now appeared as soldiers. He 
also invited the Mabrattas into the province, and Bugonatb Kao, then at 
Delhi, embraced the proposal with alacrity, met and totally defeated the 
Abdallee governor of Sirhind, speedily overran the country, and entered 
Lahore as a conqueror in the month of May 1758. He appointed Adina 
Beg sur-soobehdar of Mooltan and Lahore,^ and left Shal^jee, a relation 
of Sindia’s, to support him with a body of Maliratta troops. Bugonatb 
Rao then returned towards Poona ; but his improvidence in this as well as 
in most expeditions of his life was very conspicuous ; the magnitude of 
his conquests brought no revenue to the exchequer ; and upwards of 80 
lakhs of rupees, over and above bis receipts, were charged on the present 
occasion — a circumstance which, as has been alluded to, called forth the 
strictures of bis cousin, and gave vent to those feelings of family jealousy 
with which Sewdasheo Bao Bhow was beset. 

Bugonatb Bao, before he quitted Hindostan, left Mulhar Bao Holkar 
and Duttajee Sindia in Malwa, Whilst Junkajee, the son of Jy&pa Sindia, 
remained near Delhi at the head of a body of troops, for the purpose of 
collecting tribute from the Bajpoot states, and of supporting, if necessary, 
the trooi^ in Lahore.f 

Banoojee Sindia, so much distinguished under the great Bajee Bao, had 
three legitimate and two illegitimate sons ; of the former were Jyapa, 
Duttajee, and Jooteba ; of the latter, Tookajee and Mahadajee. The whole 
of the five sons survived their father, except Tookajee. Banoojee Sindia 
died shortly after Shao ; his sons Duttajee and Mahadajee were generally 
employed to command the troops with the Peishwa, whilst Jyapa was 
acting in Hindostan. 

In consequence of a dispute between Bam Sing and Be;|ee Sing, the 
sons of Abhee Sing, raja of Joudpoor, regarding the division of their 

. T> 1759 father’s territory after his death, the former solicited aid 
* * from the Peishwa, who directed Jyapa to support Bam 

Sing and settle their afiEairs. Jyi^a was at first successful against Bejee 
Sing, whom he besieged in Nagour; but the latter, following the infamous 
example of his father in regard to Peelajee Gaekwar, engaged two persoas 
who, under tbe promise of a jagheer, repaired to Jyapa as accredited 
negotiactors, and, watching their oppoHunit^, assassinated him. Of the 
murderers one escaped, and Jyapa’s army retired, but Bugonath Rao after*^ 
wards accomplished the object of the expedition, took Ajimere, and 
established a tribute over the Joudpoor territory, j; 

The most distinguished of the remaining sons of Banoojee were Duttajee 

* It is said that Adina Beg Khan agreed to hold the provinces of the Matottas^ 
paying an annual tribute of 75 lakhs of rupees. 

t Seyr Mutuakhereen, nutly suf^rted by Mahmtta MSS. 

I Mahratta MSS. and Tareekb-i-Pukhin, a Persian MS. in Mr. Erskine's library, 
written by Boodh Sing, a native of Lahore, at tbe request of Major James Browne 
* valuable little manuscript. I have not been able to ascestfiiii the date el Jyapfi’s 
murder, nor does Sir John Malcolm’s repert it. 
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and Mahadaja^ who first brought themBelTea iutd noiloe against Sulabut 
J«mff and the l^enoh in the war of 1751. Both Of them were now left in 
Hindostan, and not long after Bugonath Bao’s giepBitme, Dnttajee, incited 
by the restless vizier MeOr Shahabodeen, advanoea with a laiUpe force to 
reduce the territory of the Bohillahs. Operations were at first directed ^ 
against Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah only, who, being unable to withstand such 
numbers, took post and entrenched himself on the bank of the Gang^ 
until relieved by Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who, although he detested tlie Bohil* 
lahs as much as his father had done, was yet sensible that to unite against 
the Mahrattas was the only chance or safety to himself. Upon the 
advance of Shujidi-ud-DowIah, Gkivind Punt BcKmdelay, the sool^hdar in 
charge of the Peishwa’s share or Bundelcund,^ was directed by Duttajee to 
advance with his troops, and lay waste the whole territory of the Bohillahs 
— an order which he promptly obeyed, and committed great havoc both 
in the Dooab and east of the Granges, where he drove the whole of the chiefis 
to seek shelter in the Kiimaoon hills. Shujah-ud-Dowlah advanced 
towards Govind Punt, and, as soon as he came near, detached a part of 
his army, principally composed of Gosaeens, who attacked and routed 
Govind Punt with great slaughter, and drove his troops with much con*- 
fusion across the river, in which many of them were drowned. 

After this event, negotiations having been opened with Duttajee, he was 
induced to grant terms, not on account of the defeat of Govind Punt, but 
from having received intelligence that Ahmed Shah Abdallee was 
advancing in great force to recover the provinces of Mooltan and Lahore. 
Although the Bohillahs anxiously looked to the arrival of the AbdaUee, and 
were then in communication witii him, they did not hesitate to 
give the strongest assurances of friendship to Duttajee, and confirmed 
their agreement on oath. Shujah-ud-Dowlah joined iir similar declara- 
tions, with more sincerity at the time, as he bore a personal and hereditary 
dislike to Ahmed Shah, which generally has much efEect on the political 
conduct both of Hindoos and Mahomedans, and he dreaded the invasion of 
the Abdallee as much as the encroachments of the Mahrattas. 

Whilst these events were passing between the Mahrattas on the one part, 
and the Bohillahs andmabob of Oude on the other, Meer Shahabodeen, in 
consequence, it is said, of discovering a correspondence with Ahmed ^ah 
Abdallee, put the emperor, Alumgeer II., to death, together with his own 
relation, Intizam-ud-Dowlah. He then raised to the imperial dignity a 
son of Kaum Bukhsh, the youngest son of Aurungzebe, by the title of 
Shah Jehan ; whilst Ali Gohur, or Shah Alum, the son of the late nominal 
emperor, after having some time before ineffectually applied for aid to 
Wittul Sewdeo, one of the Peishwa*s ofBcers, and to Nujeeb-ud-Dowlab, 
was used as an instrument by the crafty Shujah-ud-Dowlah, and becanie 
the nominal head of a coniederacy against Meer JafiEeir and the English 
in the well-known warfare of Beng^ Meer Shahabodeen, after having 
perpetrated those execrable deeds, in order to await the issue of the 
approaching contest between the Mahrattas and the Abdallee, sought pro- 
tection with Sooruj Mull, raja of the Jaths, who, with mistaken generosityi 
afiEorded him an a^lum in one of his forts. 

Mahratta omcer in Lahore was speedily put to flight, before Duttajee 
and Holkar could advance to his assistance. Ahm^ l&ah crossed the 
Jnmn^ with the main body of , his army, for the double purpose of 

* Be derived hii destgaatiens of Booadsley and the tFhaneee-Wala ixm hie 
lUaation. 
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favouring the junction of the Rohillahs, and of procuring forage and sup- 
plies with greater facility. At the same time his advanced division conti- 
nued to march on, and Duttajee, fancying it was the main army, retired 
skirmishing. Holkar, who was in the rear of Duttajee, at some distance, 
also retired. They had not 30,000 men in both their armies, which appear 
to have been nearly equally divided. Holkar was negotiating with Sooruj 
Mull for his assistance, which the Jath promised, but r^sed to act in the 
field whilst the Mahrattas were so weak. 

In this manner they gradually fell back along the west bank of the 
Jumna ; but their excesses had made the peasantry their enemies, and 
they were unusually deficient in regard to intelligence. Whilst the 
Abdallee vanguard occupied their attention in front, Ahmed Shah, assisted 
by the local knowledge and activity of Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, suddenly crossed 
the Jumna, near Delhi, took the division of Duttajee Sindia in fiank, 
completely surprised them, and scarcely one-third of their number escaped. 
Of that number were Mahadajee Sindia, and his nephew Junkojee, the 
son of Jyapa ; but Duttajee and Jooteba were killed. 

Holkar, on the news of this disaster, continued his retreat with great 
expedition until beyond Agra, where, stopping to take breath, he heard 
of a large convoy of supplies escorted by the troops of Ahmed Khan 
Bungush, and intended for the Abdallee camp. On this intelligence he 
crossed the Jumna, took or destroyed a great part of the convoy, and again 
retired until he reached Sekundra, east of the Jumna, but south of the 
Chumbul, where he fancied himself secure. A body of Afghans, however, 
detached from their main army, overtook him by a prodigious march, and 
routed his troops with great slaughter.^ 

Accounts of these reverses reached the Peishwa when encamped on the 
Manjera river, after the conclusion of the treaty by which so large a portion 
of the Deccan was ceded to him. Sewdasheo Kao, exulting in his late 
victory, requested permission to accompany Wiswas Kao, recover the lost 
reputation of the Mahrattas in Hindostan, and drive the Afghans beyond 
the Attock — a proposal in which the Peishwa acquiesced. The natural 
violence of the Bhow^s temper was increased by the family jealousy he had 
experienced, and the factious intrigues to which it gave rise. His pride 
was augmented by his extraordinary good fortune in the late campaign, 
and the spirit of military enthusiasm, so dangerous in a general without 
experience, took complete possession of his mind. Success had inspired 
him with a blind confidence, which salutary reverses in a humbler sphere 
would in all probability have amended ; but it is unfortunate that such 
lessons cannot always reach individuals in high command until the 
interests of their countiy and the lives of thousands may have been sacri- 
ficed to the efiPects of their arrogance and indiscretion. 

The Deccan army, prepared to accompany Sewdasheo Rao and his 
nephew, amounted to about 20,000 chosen horse ; besides 10,000 men, 
artillery, and disciplined infantry, under Ibrahim Khan Gardee, whose 
corps was doubled, after the late service against Sulabut Jung and Nizam 

* I have, after a comparison of the Persian and Mahratta authorities (perhaps on 
insufficient evidence), rejected the former, wherein it is stated that Holkar was in the 
Jeypoor country when Duttajee retreated, and that it was at the Sekundra, near Delhi, 
that he was surprised. The Tareekh-i-Dukhin by Boodh Sing follows the Persian 
MSS., and accounts for Holkar's venturing so near Delhi, by stating that the 
Athens had gone to Nagour in pursuit of Junkajee. I should be giim, though a 
point of no great importance, to be able to present it to my readers with more 
confidence. 
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4 II 7 . . The equipment of this anny was more splendid in appearance than 
any Mahratta force that ever took the field.® The camp equipage^ which, 
in the former expensive campaign, had been brought back &om Hindostan 
by Rugonath Rao, was employed as part of the decoration. The lofty and 
spacious tents, lined with silks and broad-cloths, were surmount^ hy 
large gilded ornaments, conspicuous at a great distance ; immense parti- 
coloured walls of canvas enclosed each suit of tents belonging to the 
principal officers ; vast^^numbers of elephants, flags of all descriptions^ the 
finest horses magnificently caparisoned, and all those accompaniments of 
an Indian army which give such an imposing effect to its appearance, 
seemed to be collected from every quarter in the Bhow^s camp. Cloth of 
gold was the dress of the officers, and all seemed to vie in that profuse and 
gorgeous display characteristic of wealth lightly acquired. It was, in this 
# instance, an imitation of the more becoming and tasteful array of the 
munificent Moghuls in the zenith of their glory. 

The principal officers with the Bhow’s division were Bulwunt Rao 
Gunput Mendlee, Shumsher Buhadur, Naroo Shunkur (Raja Buhadur), 
Wittul Sewdeo (Vinchorkur), Trimbuck Sewdasheo (Poorundhuree), with 
many of the chiefs or connections of the old Mahratta families, wlio were 
now but secondary personages in the Deccan, owing to the power of the 
Peishwas, and the consequent ascendancy of the Bramins. 

A large army remained with Ballajee Rao, but orders were despatched 
to all the Mahratta commanders join the standard of Sewdasheo Rao 
Bhow as he advanced towards the Mbghul capital. Accordingly, before 
he crossed the Chumbul, Mulhar Rao Holkar, Junkojee Sindia, Dummajee 
Gaekwar, Jeswunt Rao Powar, Appajee Rao Atowlay, Antajee Mankesir, 
Govind Punt Boondelay, and many others of less note had joined with 
their troops. Most of the Rajpoot chieftains sent parties of their horse ; 
vast numbers of Pindharees, and irregulars of all descriptions, flocked to 
the increasing host ; it seemed the national cause with all Hindoos ; and 
Sooruj Mull, through the agency of Holkar, was induced to meet the 
army with 30,000 men. 

The experienced Jath, however, soon perceived that the unwieldy 
assemblage under the Bhow, clogged with a cumbersome artillery, and 
suiting their movements to those of an attendant body of infantry, were 
ill-adapted to the purpose of the war. He proposed, therefore, that the 
families and all the heavy equipments should be placed either in Gwalior 
or Jhansee, or under the protection of some of his own forts, whilst the 
Mahratta horse and his own could cut off ^he supplies, and, by constant 
skirmishing, oblige the Mahomedan princes to withdraw, and compel 
theAbdalleo to retreat. Holkar coincided in this opinion ; but ^Sewdasheo 
Rao had an aversion to Holkar, the enemy of Ramchundur Shenwee, and 
from the connection between Holkar and the Jaths he imbibed a prejudice 
against Sooruj Mull. Common report had spread accounts of wonders 
performed by Europeans ; Sewdasheo Rao himself had witnessed the efiects 
of French discipline and artillery ; he had gained great advantages by 
the employment of Ibrahim Khan, and he haughtily contemned the oifiy 
advice which might have ensured success, f The army proceeded to Delhi, 
and attempted the citadel at once. A party of the Mdiratt^ clambered 

* Abajee Ck>nedeo, a highly respectable old Bramin, now employed in the judicial 
department at Satara, was then in a civil situation at Sungumneie t he was two days 
in the Bhow’s camp when his army was encamped on the Paira, and gives a most 
liv^y description ox it 

t Mahratta MSS., Asiatic Researches, yol. lii, Seyr Mutuakherewi, « 

40 
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Up one of the towers, and got inside, whilst the main body was assaulting 
the gateway, and the besieged busy in defending it ; but the Mahrattas 
who had made good their entrance, without ever thinking of opening the 
gate to keep possession of the place, began to plunder, for some time 
without interruption, but being at last discovered, the whole body, as 
helpless as an unarmed mob, were driven out by about twelve men.*> 
The assault was therefore deferred, batteries were opened, and in a short 
time the fort capitulated.f The Bhow, on this success, proposed placing 
Wiswas Rao on the throne, and making Shujah-ud-Dowlah his vizier.J 

As the Jumna was already unfordable, Sewdasheo Bhow cantoned his 
army at Delhi, where his innumerable followers consumed everything in 
the neighbourhood ; all articles of provision and supply became scarce, 
but the first difficulty that appeared to the Bhow was the "want of treasure. 
In this respect, however, he was more provident than in others ; he brought 
two crores of rupees with him from the Deccan, and Holkar, Sindia, 
Grovind Punt Boondelay, and the Rajpoots furnished three more ; but the 
prospect of want of funds induced fewdasheo Rao to seize the gold and 
silver ornaments of the imperial audience-chamber, and to destroy the 
throne — ^from all which he only procured the sum of 17 lakhs of rupees. 

Against this procedure both Holkar and Sooruj Mull remonstrated in 
the 'strongest manner, as they considered it both impolitic and indecorous ; 
but Sewdasheo Rao treated their opinion with scorn, on which Sooruj 
Mull with his whole force quitted the army in disgust, and the Rajpoots, 
at the suggestion of some of their friends in the Mahomedan camp, 
withdrew from the confederacy. § 

In the meantime Ahmed Shah Abdallee, whose camp was opposite to 
Anopshuhur, on the Ganges, had through Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah prevailed on 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah to make common cause with the Mussulmans against 
the Hindoos ; but as Shujah-ud-Dowlah was less inimical to the Mah- 
rattas than any of the other confederates, Sewdasheo Rao used many 
endeavours to conciliate or detach him from the alliance, opened a 
private communication, and also made him the organ of a public ne- 
gotiation, which continued to be carried on for months between tho 
Mahrattas and the Abdallee. Both the public and private intercourse was 
laid open by Shujah-ud-Dowlah to his allies, and his answers were dictated 
at their suggestion. || 

When the violence of the monsoon had subsided, Sewdasheo Rao raised 
Mirza Juwan Bukht, tho son of the absent Shah Alum, to the throne of 
Delhi, and proclaimed Shujah-ud-Dowlah vizier of the empire. He then 
left Naroo Shunker (Raja Buliadur) with a garrison in the citadel, and 
proceeded in person to Kunjpoora, a fortified town strongly garrisoned, 
which he breached and stormed. Ahmed Shah had been very desirous of 
relieving this post, but the Jumna was not yet fordable. He, however, 
moved his camp to the banks of that river, continued to amuse the Bhow 
by negotiation, and, after some failures, at last discovered a ford, which 

♦ Seyr Mutuakhereen. 

t Seyr Mutuakhereen, Mahratta MSS., and Asiatic Researches. 

i Mulhar Kao Holkar, in his account of the campaign, asserts that the Bhow placed 
WiBwas Rao on the throne : the account in the Asiatic Researches, said to be on the 
authority of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, mentions that such an arrangement was intended'; 
but it seems to be an exaggeration on the part of Holkar. 

§ Mahratta MSS., Holkar’s letter, and Seyr Mutuakhereen. All the Makratta 
accounts impute Sooruj Mull’s defection wholly to the Bhow’s misconduct. The 
Asiatic Researches say that he also was advised by the Mahomedans. 

II Asiatic Researches. 
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he crossed 20 miles above Delhi ; a great part of hid army had gained 
the western bank before the Bhow would give credit to the intelligence, • 
and the whole of the Mahomedans were across by the 25th October. On 
the following morning the advanced guards or the two armies had a 
severe action, and both sides claimed the advantage; the Mahrattas 
intended to attack next day, but Holkar was still anxious to adopt the 
predatory plan, and act against their supplies. Ibrahim Khan expostu- 
lated in a very violent manner ; he said it would be abandoning him and 
his corps to destruction, and that he would turn his guns on the first body 
of cavalry that followed such an advice.f These dissensions were with 
some difficulty suppressed ; and, during their continuance, the Mahrattas 
retired, skirmishing, to Panniput, where Sewdasheo Bao, by Ibrahim 
Khan’s advice, intrenched himself. He dug a ditch 50 feet wide and 12 
feet deep, and raised a rampart on which he mounted cannon, round both 
his own camp and the village of Panniput. Ahmed Shah likewise 
encamped with his allies, and fortified himself by placing felled trees 
around his army. 

The Mahomedan force consisted of 41,800 horse, 38,000 foot, and about 
70 pieces of cannon : these were choice troops, but the irregulars not 
mustered were very numerous, and probably amounted to as many more. 
The Mahrattas have been reckoned at 55,000 horse and 15,000 foot, with 
200 pieces of cannon, J besides their Pindharees and followers, of whom 
there are supposed to have been upwards of 200,000 souls. 

Soon after the annies had taken post, Sewdasheo Bao directed Govind 
Punt Boondelay to cut ofi the enemy’s supplies, in which he was for a 
time very successful ; but Attaee Khan, sent out for the purpose, having 
come suddenly upon him when in a mango grove with only about 
1,000 of his men, the rest being dispersed plundering, attacked and 
killed him, cut off his l>ead, and presented the acceptable present to the 
Abdallee king. Before the death of Govind Punt, there was a probability 
that a treaty might be concluded, and the officers in both armies had 
visited each other ; but as Sewdasheo Bao declared that Govind Punt was 
only in quest of forage for his own army, mutual accusations of treachery 
inflamed both parties, and negotiation for a time ceaBed.§ The loss of 
Govind Punt was followed by another misfortune ; a party of horse in 
charge of treasure, each man carrying a bag, were returning with it from 
Delhi, but having in the night mistaken the Afghan camp for their own,, 
they were cut off with the whole of the treasure. || Nevertheless the 
Bajpoots, although they had deserted, contrived to assist the Mahrattas 
with money, and Sooruj Mull sent a very large sum, If which safely reached 
their camp ; but the distress was soon extreme, and the battalions of 
Ibrahim Khan became clamorous for arrears.* ** Holkar proposed that 
they should attack with their horse, and leave the Gardees (such was the 
name by which the regular infantry were distinguished) to take care of 
the camp — a taunt to which the Bhow showed himself superior by acced- 
ing to the proposal. ff 

* Mahratta MSS. One Mahratta account by Rngonath Yadow, the Bnker-Nnwees 
of the Peishwa, states that they were opposed in fording, but all other authority is 
agajnst the assertion. 

f Mahratta MSS., confirmed by Holkar’s own letter. 

I Asiatic Researches. § Holkar’s letter. 

j[ Asiatic Researches and Tareekh-i-Dukhin. 

% One MS. says a crore of rupees. 

Mahratta MSS. tt Ond infoimatioiL 
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This attack was made on the 29th November on the left of the 
Abdallee camp, where Shah Wulee Khan, the vizier of Ahmed Shah, was 
posted. The Mahrattas, in number about 15,000, broke in, charged at all 
they met, and although the Afghans stood, they were broken, and up- 
wards of 2,000 of them killed ; at last the vizier having been supported 
from all parts of the camp, the Mahrattas retired with the loss of 1,000 
men.^ Holkar led on that occasion ; and, although there was constant 
and daily skirmishing, in which the Mahratta horsemen individually killed 
their antagoni8ts,f there was no action of importance until the 23rd 
December, when l^wdasheo Bhow, Wiswas Rao, Holkar, Bulwunt Rao 
Gunput Mendlee, and several other commanders came out to attack Shah 
Wulee Khan, who, attended by a body of horse, was proceeding to a 
mosque in the neighbourhood,! and was surrounded by this host of Mah- 
rattas. Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah ana many other officers came out to support 
him, and a very desperate conflict ensued. Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah having 
advanced beyond the otliers, towards the entrenchment, Bulwunt Bao 
then acting as the dewan of Sewdasheo Rao, an officer of courage and 
experience, instantly seized the advantage, and charged him furiously ; 
3,000 Rohillahs were killed, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah for a time in great 
danger of being taken ; but Bulwunt Rao, in thq moment of victory, was 
shot, after the close of day, by a musket-ball, when the Bhow, greatly 
afflicted by his loss, thought only of retiring to his entrenchment with the 
body of his friend. § Actions took place almost daily, and the Rohillahs 
and Shujah-ud-Dowlah earnestly tried to bring on a decisive action. 
But Ahmed Shah steadily refused,! in which ho showed himself a good 
general, acquainted both with the minds of men and the science of war. 
The irritable impatience in his own camp, where the hardships were tri- 
fling compared with the Mahratta distress, told him precisely the state of 
his enemies, and that every day’s delay in their situation only rendered 
the prey more certain. The Mahrattas were starving : the improvident 
waste to which they had long been accustomed rendered them totally 
unable to bear privation, and in action gave them full time to reflect on 
the state to which they were reduced. Sewdasheo Bhow saw that it was 
now impossible to avoid a decisive battle ; and, although he still negotiated, 
his own judgment told him it was hopeless. A vast body of his followers, 
whom hunger had made careless and daring, issued forth from the 
entrenchment in the night to procure food for themselves or their famished 
families, when they were discovered, surrounded, and butchered by the 
Afghans. The Mahrattas called to be led forth to fall by the sword, and 
not to be left to die in long endurance of useless misery. The chiefs 
applied to the Bhow, who approved of their resolve, and 
with his ordinary manner, and in perfect composure, distri- 
* buted the usual jpan and betel at breaking up of the 

* Mahratta MSS., Asiatic Researches. 

t Oral information ; there was a large post (a run-kham) erected between the camps 
by the Bhow, where challenges and duels constantly took place, 
t Tareekh-i-Dukhin. 

§ This was the same officer that levied the contribution from the Carnatic, and 
with whom Mr. Pigot corresponded in 1757. It is mentioned by the author of the 
Seyr Mutuakhereen that the Rohillahs on this occasion penetrated into the Mahratta 
entrenchment ; this is not stated by Kassee Punt or Boodh Siilg, and is positively con- 
tradicted by Naroo Bhugwunt, the Aria Koolkuriiee.- Of Karoo Bhugwunt I shall 
Uke further notice presently. 

I Asiatic Besearcnes. 
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assembly.* Orders to prepare for battle were issued to tbe troops. All 

7th January. distributed, that they might have 

one full meal that night ; and on the 7th January, an hour 
before the break of morning, the Mahratta troops were moving out of their 
entrenchment, left in front ; their cannon, swivels, shuternala or musque- 
toons mounted on camels, and their rockets, marched first, covered ny 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee ; next came Dummajee Gaekwar’s horse, followed 
by those of Wittul Sewdeo, Sewdasheo Bhow and Wiswas Rao, Jeswunt 
Eao Powar, Shumsher Buhadur, Mulhar Bao Holkar, and Junkojee Sindia. 

In this order they slowly advanced towards the Abdallee camp with 
every symptom of hopeless despair, rather than of steady resolution. The 
ends of their turbans were let loose, their hands and faces anointed with a 
preparation of turmeric, f and everything seemed to bespeak the despon- 
dency of sacrifice prepared, instead of victory deteimined. Sewdasheo 
Bao gave over his own wife and several of the principal families to the 
particular care of Holkar. His reason for this is supposed to have been 
that Mulhar Bao was the only chief who might expect to find favour with 
the unrelenting Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, by whose counsel Ahmed Shah was 
greatly swayed, and Holkar was therefore the only person whose influence 
was likely to obtain their eventual protection. Sewdasheo Rao, just 

A. D. 1761. moved out, sent a note to one of the carcoonsj 

of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who had been employed as an agent 
in their negotiation, in which was written — ‘‘The cup is now full to the 
brim, and cannot hold another drop,” and requested that if anything 
could be done it might be immediate. At the time this note was received, 
the scouts of Shujah-ud-Dowlah brought intelligence that the Mahrattas 
were moving out, on which he proceeded straight to the king, whom he 
found asleep in his tent with his horse saddled at the door. On being 
awoke he asked — “ What news ?” and, when informed of the exigency, 
mounted his horse, and rode forward about a mile in front of his lines, 
where he at first began to doubt the intelligence ; but by this time the 
Mahrattas had drawn up their army in the same order as they had moved 
out, with Ibrahim Khan on the left and Junkojee Sindia on the right ; 
their artillery was placed in front of their line, and a general discharge of 
cannon announced that they were ready. Upon hearing this, the king, 
who was sitting upon his horse, smoking a Persian kalleoon, gave it to lus 
attendant, and with great calmness said to Shujah-ud-Dowlah — “Your 
servant’s news is very true, I see.” He then ordered out his army, which 
drew up with its artillery in front. His grand vizier, Shah Wulee Khan, 
with the Afghans, was posted in the centre ; from which Ahmed Khan 
Bungush, Hafiz Rehmut, and Doondy Khan, Rohillahs, with Umeer Beg 
and Berkhordar Khan, formed the right wing ; and on the vizier’s left 
were posted Shujah-ud-Dowlah, nabob of Oude, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, 
Bohillab. Shah Pusund Khan, with a choice body of Afghans, secured 
the extremity of the left flank. In this order the battle began with a 
general cannonade, and the lines drew near to each other. Ibrahim I^an 
Gardee, supported bv Dummajee Gaekwar, advanced resolutely on the 
Rohillahs in the right wing of the Mahomedan army, covering his left 

* On the breaking up of an assembly or levee^ or even in dismissing an ordinary visitory 
rose-water, cardamoms, cloves, mace, Ac., are first distributed ; when the pan leaves 
and betel are given, it is the signal for departure. 

t These preparations signified that they were come forth to die. 

' } Kassee Punt, the same whose well- written account of Uie campiugn is published 
in the Asiatic Researches by Mr. James Browne. 
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fiA&k from the attack of Umeer Beg and Berkhordar Khan, by wheeling 
back two of his battalions in an oblique direction from their right. On 
the right of the Mahrattas, Junkojoe Sindia was immediately opposed to 
Shah Pusund Khan and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah. The last advanced, tnrowing 
up a succession of embankments to cover his infantry — a most extraordi- 
nary labour, which he probably undertook with a view to ultimate defence, 
that in case, as was not improbable, the desperate impetuosity of the 
Mahrattas should break through the troops, each embankment might then 
prove a rallying- point. 

Sewdasheo Kao, with his nephew and Jeswunt Kao Powar, 

were opposite to the grand vizier. The great Bhugwa Jenda, or stan- 
dard of the nation, was raised in the front, and three J uree Putkas 

were in the field. Ahmed Shah was at some distance in rear of the 

Mahomedan army. When the combatants respectively had outmarched 
their artillery, the Mahratta cry of Hur Huree ! Hur Huree 1 was 
distinctly heard ; the battle then very soon became general, and a 
tremendous charge was made full on the centre, where the troops 
of the grand vizier, of which 10,000 were horse, were guilty of a 
great mistake in not advancing to meet the shock. The Mahrattas, in 
consequence, broke through them, but riders on both sides were dashed 
to the ground. The dust and confusion were so great that combatants, 
whilst they fought hand to hand, and grappled in the strife of death, could 
only distinguish each other by the Mahomedan Allah I and Deen ! or the 
incessant Hur ! Hur ! Mahdeo ! which rent the air from the Mahratta 
host. Shah Wulee Khan, in full armour, threw himself from his horse, 
and the bravest of his men followed his example ; but most of the 
Afghans gave way. “ Our country is far off, my friends,” said the vizier 
— “ whither do you fly ?” but he was left for a time, defended only by 
the broken remnant of his force. Ibrahim Khan Gardee, though with 
the loss of more than half his men, and himself wounded, was successful ; 
near 8,000 Kohillahs lay dead or wounded ; but the left wing of the Maho- 
medan army was still unbroken. This state of the battle was, about noon, 
reported to Ahmed Shah, who now evinced the collected decision of a 
great commander. He directed a chosen band of his personal guards to 
enter his encampment, and drive out every armed man who had retired 
from his duty — an order which they promptly executed. Troops were 
soon sent to support the right wing, and the grand vizier was directed to 
make repeated charges with 10,000 men at full gallop on the centre of the 
Mahrattas ; whilst Shah Pusund Khan and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah supported 
the vizier by simultaneous attacks on the flank. These onsets were still 
met and repulsed ; but the physical strength of the Afghans, in the pro- 
tracted and close struggle, was an overmatch for the slighter frames of 
the Hindoo natives of the south. The Mahrattas, however, on this terrible 
day fought valiantly ; and no chief was reproachable except Mulhar Kao 
Holkar. Of his countrymen none doubted his courage, but he did not do 
his utmost to support his prince, and some do not hesitate to accuse him 
of treachery. A little after two o’clock in the afternoon Wiswas Kao was 
mortally wounded ; on seeing which Sewdasheo Kao Bhow descended 
from his elephant, sent, as is said, a message to Holkar to do as he had 
directed,” and mounting his horse, a famous Arab charger, disappeared 
in the confusion of the fight. The message to Holkar, if it ever was sent 
as he alleges, proved instantaneously fatal. Holkar went off, Dummajeo 
Gaekwar followed, and ifi a moment resistance on the part of the Mah- 
rattas ceased. All was then flight and confusion. Thousands were cut 
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down, and vast numbers perished by suffocation in the ditch of their 
entrenchment ; men, women, and children crowded into the village of 
Panniput, where they were surrounded for the night ; and here it might 
seern that the greatest barbarians would have been touched with some 
feeling of mercy ; but the Afghans showed none. To the eternal 
disgrace of themselves and of humanity, they next morning coolly took 
out the unfortunate victims, and divided them in their camp. They 
retained the women and children as slaves ; but they ranged the men 
in lines, and amused themselves in cutting off their heads,® which 
they afterwards piled as trophies in front of their tents. The body of 
Wiswas Rao was found, and Ahmed Shah having sent for it to look at, 
the Afghans assembled in a tumultuous manner, calling out — This is the 
body of the king of the unbelievers ; we will have it dried and staffed to 
carry back to Cabul.” 

Sliujah-ud-Dowlah and the Rohillahs prevailed on Ahmed Shah to permit 
the body to be burnt by the Hindoos. Shujah-ud-Dowlah also endeavour- 
ed to save Junkojee Sindia and Ibrahim Khan Gardee, who were among 
the wounded prisoners ; but the enmity of Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah to the naine 
of Sindia was inflexible, and the crime on the part of Ibrahim Khan, of 
having fought on the side of Hindoos against the true believers, decided 
his doom. They were both put to death. A headless trunk, supposed to 

♦ They ranged them in lines, gave each of the nnfortnnate wretches a few grains of 
parched grain, and the Bihishtee (or water-carrier) went along poaring a little water 
into their palms, after which they were beheaded. Karoo Bhugwunt, koolkumee of 
Aria, one of the persona led out to execution, relates his escape in the following man- 
ner. He was carcoon m charge of the accounts of a party of Afghans belonging to 
the Bhow’s artillery at the time they left the Deccan. When the M^attas attacked 
their countrymen, the jemadar of the Afghans, Hoossein Khan, who was a person well 
known, represented to the Bhow that his people were afraid to fight, as they had been 
assured, both by the Rohillalis and the AbdaUee, that they should be executed if they 
appeared in arms against their own king. He therefore solicited and obtained his 
discharge ; but he assured Sewdasheo Rao that he would return when he could with 
safety ; that he had ate his salt, and regretted his being compelled to leave his service. 
He afterwards kept up a correspondence with the Bhow, to which the narrator was 
privy. The Bihishtee, who poured the water into his hand, was the same that had 
served with Hoossein Khan. He immediately ran to the jemadar, and tpld him — “^Here 
is our Bramin about to be killed,” Hoossein Khan came forward, said something to 
his countrymen, which the narrator believed was, “ he wanted him as a slave,” and 
dragged him violently by the arm towards his tent, where he remained for a day. 
The jemadar then asked him through an interpreter if he would like to stay with him, 
or go back to the Deccan, to which the narrator replied that “ he would like to stay 
with him.” Tell him he lies,” said the jemadar ; shortly after he called him on one 
side, told him in Hindostanee (which he could speak very well when he chose) that a 
party of horse belonging to a friend of his would escort him 20 kosfrom camp , the 
generous Afghan at the same time gave him five goldmohurs, telling him to be care- 
ful his escort knew nothing of his having money ; and thus they parted. The narrator, 
after they had gone some distance, bethought him of the jemadar’s advice, and con- 
ceiving it likely that his conductors might search him, put his gold into his mouth, 
and shortly after, when they turned round towards their camp, thought his treasure 
quite secure* But one of their party, more cunning than the rest, had observed him 
put the money in his mouth, and when his companions had got to a sufficient distance, 
he set out after the prize. Presently the narrator, who was running on as fast as he 
could, heard a cry of “ Ho ! Bohman !” behind him, and, turning round, saw on Afghan 
with large eyes and a very long beard in pursuit of him ; he stood in terror. 

Bohman !” said he in broken Hindostanee, “ what have you got in your mouth?” and 
obliged him to give up his goldmohurs ; he then told him to go to the devil,” and 
galloped back to rejoin his comrades. 

I believe tlie old man’s narration to be perfectly correct, having at an interval of 
two years cross-esuimined him on all the points which I had before noted down. 
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be tbe body of the Bhow, wbs found at some distance from the field of 
battle, and there is scarce a doubt of his having been slain, but his fate 
was never accurately known. Jeswunt Rao Powar fell in the field, but 
Siumsher Buhadur escaped wounded from the battle, and was one of the 
many massacred by the* peasantry. Wittul Sewdeo (Vinchorkur), 
Duramajee daekwar, and Naroo Shonkur,® with part of the garrison at 
Delhi, returned to their own country. Of the fighting men, one-fourth 
only are supposed to have escaped, and of the followers about an equal 
proportion ; so that nearly 200,000 Mahrattas perished in the campaign. 

^oruj Mull treated such of the fugitives as reached his territory with 
the greatest kindness, and the Mahratta nation to this day view the con- 
duct of the Jaths oh that occasion with gratitude and regard. 

During the period when Sewdasheo Rao was shut up in his entrench- 
ment, news of his situation from time to time reached the Peishwa, and 
in the month of November he moved to Ahmednugur, and from thence to 
the banks of the Godavery. In December the intelligence became still 
more alarming. Janojee Bhonslay joined him with a body of 10,000 
men, and the army moved towards Hindostan. In the middle of January, 
when crossing the Nerbuddah, a cossid (or letter-carrier) belonging to 
the 80 ucar 8 ,t who was engaged to reach Aurungabad in nine days from 
Panniput, met the Peishwa’s army, and mentioned that the Mahrattas 
were defeated. He was brought to the Peishwa, who opened the letter in 
his charge, and read its fatal contents — “ Two pearls have been dissolved, 
27 goldmohurs have been lost, and of the silver and copper the total 
cannot be cast up.” From these words the fate of Sewdasheo Rao, Wiswas 
Rao, the officers, and the army was understood. 

A confirmation of the account by the arrival of some persons from the 
army soon placed it beyond all doubt ; amongst the first of the fugitives 
was Ballajee Jenardin, nephew of Baboo Rao, and afterwards well known 
as Nana Fumuwees. His mother was taken by the Afghans, but his wife 
escaped, as did Parwuttee Bye, the widow of the unfortunate Bhow. 
Grief and despondency at once spread over the whole of Maharashtra. 
All the military families had to mourn relatives, missing or slain, and the 
Peishwa never recovered the shock. He slowly retraced his steps towards 
Poona, but his faculties were much impaired ; a rapid decay of the con- 
stitution ensued, and he expired in the end of June, at the temple of 
Parbuttee, a conspicuous building erected by him in the southern environs 
of the city of Poona. 

This event so closely following the fatal field of Panniput, contributed 
to increase the general gloom which overhung the country. Ballajee 
Bajee Rao was one of those princes whose good fortune, originating in 
causes anterior to their time, obtain, in consequence of national prosperity, 
a higher degree of celebrity, especially among their own countrymen, 
than they may fully merit. Ballajee Rao, however, was a man of con- 
siderable political sagacity, of polished manners, and of great address. 
His measures are marked by an excessive cunning, which Bramins in 
general mistake for wisdom ; he practised all the aits of dissimulation, 
and was a perfect adept in every species of intrigue. A strong example 

* The author of the Seyr Mutuakhereen says he and his garrison were destroyed, 
which is a mistake. 

f In India the soncars, or bankers, are generally in possession of the first inteUigenoe 
which in any way affects the state of the money market. The figurative style used in 
the letter which will follow is by no means uncommon in India when caution is 
necessary. 
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of the worst species of Bramin character is shown in the manner by 
which he compassed the destruction of Suckwar Bye Sirkay. The private 
life of Ballajee Rao was stained with gross sensuality ; but though indolent 
and voluptuous, he was generous and charitable, kind to his relatives and 
dependents, an enemy to external violence, and to that sort of oppression 
which such violence implies ; on the whole, he may be regarded as rather 
a favourable specimen of a Bramin in power. 

Previously to Shao^s death, little amendment took place in the civil 
administration ; but the territory, under the immediate care of the , 
Peishwas, had been in a progressive state of improvement since the time 
of Ballajee Wishwanath, principally owing to the abolition of the 
pernicious system of letting out the revenues of districts in farm, and to 
the encouragement afforded to the villagers to protect themselves from the 
exactions of every petty chief who had the means of enforcing contribu- 
tion in money, forage, or provisions. Ballajee Rao appointed fixed 
mamlitdars or soobehdars, each of whom had charge of several districts, 
and sur^soobehdars were placed in the more distant provinces, under whom 
there were several mamlitdars. There was, in the first instance, no sur- 
soobehdar in the territory between the Godavery and the Kistna ; the 
intermediate -districts, the best protected and most productive under the 
Mahratta rule, were entrusted to the Peishwa’s favourites and courtiers, some 
of whom were his relations. They held absolute charge of the police, the 
revenue, and the civil and criminal judicature, and in most cases had 
power of life and death. They were bound to furnish regular accounts, but 
they always evaded settlement. They governed by deputy, and remained 
at court, whether in the capital or in the field, in attendance upon the 
Peishwa. Their districts were of course extremely ill-managed, and in 
very great disorder ; the supplies furnished for the exigencies of the state 
were tardy, and, in comparison with the established revenues, insig- 
nificant. 

The commencement of a better system is ascribed to Ramchundur Baba 
^enwee, and, after his death, Sewdasheo Rao Bhow improved on his 
suggestions. Ballajee Rao was sensible of the advantage to be derived 
from bringing the collectors of revenue under control ; he had not suffi- 
cient energy for the undertaking himself, but he supported the measures of 
his cousin. Fortunately, Sewdasheo Rao found a fit person in Balloba 
Manduwagunnee, whom he appointed sur-soobehdar over the soobehdars 
and mamlitdars in question ; and, after much opposition and odium, not 
without the necessity, in one instance, of resorting to force, he compelled 
them to produce their accounts, displaced one or two, and made large 
recoveries on account of the government. This was a very great step 
towards amendment in one department, nor were others neglected. A 
Shastree of respectability, named Bal Kishen Gargeel, was appointed head 
of the Poona Nyadeish, or court of justice ; and the police, which had ♦ 
generally been an object of some attention in their camps, was much 
invigorated at the capital. The Peishwa himself had little genius for civil 
government, but a strong inclination to all sorts of political intrigue. 
Sewdasheo Rao was open to bribery, and the Mahratta nation generally 
had not obtained sufficient leisure for great improvements in civil arrange- 
ment ; they had scarcely begun to lay down rules when they were called 
offi by some foreign war, or internal dissension. But under the govern- 
ment of Ballajee Bajee Rao, punchayets, th^ ordinary tribunals of civil 
justice, began to improve ; because power, if it did not always examine 
and uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere to prevent the decisions 
41 
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of the community. The Mahratta dominion attained its greatest extent 
under Ballajee Kao's administration ; and most of the principal Bramin 
families can only date their rise from that period. In short, the 
condition of the whole population was in his time improved ; and 
the Mahratta peasantry, sensible of the comparative amelioration 
which they began to enjoy, have ever since blessed the days of Nana 
Sahib Peishwa. 
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Mahdoo Rao Bullal iwoested as Peialma, — Death of Tara Bye, — Prospect 
of war with Nizam Ally , — Rugonath Rao^ ae regent, negotiates with the 
English. — Settlement of a dispute respecting the Seedee of Jinjeera . — 
Party dissensions among the Mahrattas. — Nizam Ally attacks their 
tejrritory — destruction of the temples at Toka. — Moghuls advance towards 
Poona — vigorous opposition — treaty concluded. — Dispute between Rugo- 
nath Rao and Mahdoo Rao — the former retires to Aurangabad, and 
returns supported by tlte Moghuls. — Submission of Mahdoo Rao — motives, 
— The proceedings of Rugonath Rao occasion general discontent, — Nizam 
Ally breaks the treaty, andi assisted by Janojee, attempts the subversion of 
the Bramin govermmnU^^Poona is plundered and partially burnt , — 
Rugonath Rao makes an attempt on Hyderabad — returns to the Mahratta 
territorif, — Janojee is detached from the confederacy, — Moghul army 
defeated, with prodigiom slaughter— ‘peace concluded at Axtrungabad,— 
MaMoo Rao reproves Janojee for his trea;chery, — Rise of Hyder Ally — 
his conquests — is opposed by Mahdoo Rao. — Judicious and successful 
operations of the young Peishwa — defeats Hyder with sevei'e loss.— 
Negotiations — intrusted to Rugonath Rao — treaty. — Offensive alliance 
between the Peishwa and Nizam against Janojee,-^anqjee is compelled 
to restore th'eefourths of the districts received as the price of his trees- 
cilery. — ^tate of the English in India at this period. — Many of the prin- 
cipal events which led to their ascendancy, blended 'with the Mahratta 
historif. — Author's views in the intended descHption of these events. — The 
record of the governments of India affords the best historical materials 
in the world, — Observations, 

In the end of September, Mahdoo Rao, the second son of the late 
A. D 1761 Peishwa, then in his seventeenth year, proceeded to 
Sataray accompanied by his uncle Rugonath Rao, and 
received investiture as Peishwa from the nominal raja, who remained 
precisely in the same state of imprisonment, undter the obdurate Tara 
bye, as before described, until her demise, which happened in the 
month of December following, at the great age of 86. To the 
last moment of her existence she maintained her inveteracy against 
Ballajee Rao and Sewdasheo Rao, declaring that she expired contented, 
having lived to hear of their misfortunes and death. The rajahs condi- 
tion was afterwards so far improved that he was brought down from the 
fort, and suffered to live a prisoner at large in the town of Satara. At a 
subsequent period he was permitted by Mahdoo Rao to appoint agents 
for the management of his Patell dues in several villages, and the collec- 
tion of his other hereditary claims as deshraookh of Indapoor. 

Sulabut Jung and Nizam Ally were at Beder when news of Ballajee 
Rao's death reached them. The latter, as nominal dewan, had already 
usurped the entue powers of the government ; and deeming the present 
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oppoTtunity favourable for recovering the lost districts from the 
Mahrattas, he began, under various pretences, to concentrate a large 
army in the neighbourhood of Aurungabad. 

Rugonath Ruo, naturally fond of power, contemplated, with no small 
satisfaction, the prospect of gratifying his favourite inclination during 
the minority of his nephew, when the preparations of Nizam Ally gave 
reason to expect a rupture with the Moghuls, he became desirous of 
putting an end to some existing disputes between the presidency of 
feombay and Bamajee Punt, the soobehdar of the Concan, which had 
arisen in consequence of protection afforded by the English to their ally 
the Seedee of Jinjeera, who had been besieged the preceding season by 
Ramajee Punt, assisted by a corps of Portuguese. The conduct of the 
Bombay government on this occasion was equally judicious and spirited. 
They saved a petty chief, by whom they haa frequently been much 
accommodated, prevented his throwing his island into the hands of any 
other European power, and compelled the Malirattas to respect the British 
flag, which was hoisted at Jinjeera when Ramajee Punt, after every 
representation, persevered in his intention of reducing the place. 
Mr. Crommelin was president in council at this juncture, and an agent 
having arrived on the part of Rugonath Bao for the purpose of accommo- 
dating all differences, an agreement was concluded by the Bombay 
government, and Govind Sew Ram on the part of the Peishwa.^ A 
gentleman was also sent to condole with Mahdoo Rao on the occasion 
of his father’s death — a customary form which civility requires. The 
agreement itself was rather an assurance of civility and friendship than a 
definite treaty; but Rugonath Rao, being ill-prepared to resist the 
expected invasion of the Moghuls, wished eventually to obtain from 
Bombay some European soldiers and guns, and prolonged the negotiation 
for that purpose by sending another wukeel to Bombay on pretence of 
making some alterations in the agreement, but in reality to negotiate for 
military aid. 

The English East India Company, from the example of their great 
commercial rivals the Dutch, had early been desirous of obtaining 
territory. Partly from this circumstance, and the representations of their 
servants for the last 20 years, they had been exceedingly solicitous to 
obtain possession of the island of Salsette and the fort of Bassein, not 
only on account of the advantages expected from the revenue, but as 
advanced positions essentially necessary to the security of the island and 
harbour of Bombay. Tlie overtures of Rugonath Rao, therefore, met with 
the readiest attention ; but although he offered to cede territory yielding 
a revenue of one lakh and a half of rupees at Jumbooseer, and to make 
several other concessions, yet as the favourite island of Sdsette was not 
of the number, the alliance was suspended. 

As the danger from the threatened invasion increased, the overtures 
were renewed, even Salsette was offered, and though not by any accredited 
agent, the president and council were sanguine in their hope of accom- 
plishing their object, especially as by every succeeding day’s account the 
Mahrattas, without aid from the English, were likely to be completely 
worsted. 

It consisted of seven or eight articles regarding detention or stoppage of Tesself^ 
^eckJi^ deserters, and the restoration of all territory taken from the Seedee by 
Bamajee Punt. The Seedee afterwards took improper advantage of the protection 
»ff®^cd by committing several acts of violence in the Hahiatta territory, of which 
the English were obliged to mark their disapprobation"in the strongest manner* 
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No period indeed for the last 40 years had been more fayourable for the 
restoration of the Moghul authority in the Deccan. The loss of the battle 
of Panniput was imputed by the Mahratta sillidars solely to the mis- 
conduct of the Bramins ; the Bramins of the Desh, or country above the 
Ghauts, acknowledged the fact, but declared that it was to be ascribed 
entirely to the mismanagement of their brethren of the Concan. The vio- 
lent party feelings, which arise under every government on occasions of 
reverses, were heightened in the loose confederacy of this nation by the 
prejudices of ignorance and of caste ; under such circumstances, where so 
very few could distinguish between misfortune and misrule, dissension 
was a natural consequence. Nizam Ally was not yet sufficiency apprized 
of those dissensions^ to reap advantage from them ; but even if he had 
possessed the requisite information, one of his first acts, the destruction of 
the Hindoo temples at Toka, a village upon the Godavery, wonld have 
prevented his being joined by any party. It was nevertheless celebrated 
by the Mahomedan soldiery as a triumph, and Nizam Ally was pushing 
on towards Poona, when Kamchundur Jadow,f and most of the Mahrattas 
in the Moghul service, disgusted by the insult offered to Cieir religion, 
deserted to the Peishwa, and carried with them Meer Moghul, the 
youngest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

The Moghuls, although they continued to advance, were opposed with 
increasing spirit ; and after tiley were within 14 miles of Poona, Nizam 
Ally was induced to listen to overtures, and relaxed in an original 
demand for the restoration of the whole territory conquered by 
Ballajee Bao. An accommodation took place, by which cessions to the 
amount of 27 lakhs of rupees of annual revenue from Aurungabad and 
Beder were relinquished by Bugonath Bao as the price of peace ; and the 
negotiation for European assistance from Bombay was abruptly termi- 
nated by extravagant and impertinent proposals from Bamajee Punt. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, the young Peishwa, attended by 

A D 1''62 Trimbuck Bao Mama, maternal uncle of the late Sew- 

* ' ^ * * * § dasheo Chimnajee Bhow, was sent into the southern 
territory for the collection of revenue, J and Nizam Ally returned towards 
Beder, where he imprisoned Sulabut Jung in the month of July,§ and 
about 16 months afterwards secured his usurpation by Cie murderf of a 
brother, whose natural imbecility would have prevented his ever becoming 
a formidable rival, whilst unsupported by a foreign power. 

Shortly after the return of Mahdoo Bao to Poona, disputes arose 

* The Bombay goverament appear to have been at least as well-informed as Nizam 
Ally, and it is much to be regretted they do not oftener mention the Mahrattas. We 
well know,*’ say they, in their secret consultation of 14th December 1761, ^ that 
Nizam Ally is now near Poona, that the Bramins cannot raise a force suiHcient to 
oppose them, from the backwardness of their own officers (who look upon the situation 
of Nana’s family as desperate), and the low state of their finances ; Tara Boy (the 
Sow Rajah’s widow) and all the Morattas at the bottom, are against them, and w^d 
show it at a proper occasion.” 

t Descendant of Dhunnajee Jadow. Jadow of Sindkheir, has, I believe, maintained 
his allegiance to the Moghuls since the murder of his ancestor, Lookhjee Jadow Bao, 
by the son of Mullik Umber. 

t Mahratta MSS. and Poona Records. Colonel Wilks does not mention this expe- 
dition into the Carnatic, and 1 therefore conclude Mahdoo Bao did not go far beyond 
the Kistn^ if he crossed that river at all. 

§ 14th Zeehye A. H. 1175, according to the Mahomedan accounts, which 1 have 
adopted, because Sulabut Jung was with the army near Poona. By the English 
au^orities he is said to have been condned on the 18th July 1761, 

11 8th Bubb^-ool-Awul A H. 1177. 
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between him and liis uncle, in consequence of Mahdoo Rao's desire to be 
admitted to a share in the administration. Bugonath Bao, as well as 
^karam Bappoo, and several otlier ministers, were much offended at his 
presumption ; conceiving that. affairs could not be conducted without 
them, they threw up their situations, but Sukaram Bappoo, whose object 
was to keep well with both parties, resigned, as if a matter to which he 
was compelled, and always contrived, as far as he was himself concerned, 
to keep open the door of reconciliation. Mahdoo Bao, in the promptest 
manner, requested Trimbuck Rao Mama to act in the situation of dewan, 
which he accordingly undertook, assisted by Gopaul Rao Govind Put- 
wurdhun, jagheerdar of Merich ; and it is worthy of remark, as extremely 
creditable to the selection of so young a man, that Ballajee Jenardin 
Bhanoo, almady mentioned, and afterwards well known as Nana Furnu- 
wees, and Hurry Punt Phurkay, were at this period employed as personal 
carcoons by Mahdoo Rao. 

Trimbuck Rao's acceptance of the office of minister excited great jealousy 
towards him in the mind of Sukaram Bappoo, and an irreconcilable 
aversion on the part of Bugonath Rao. This state of feeling, aggravated 
by the strongest animosity between Anundee Bye, the wife of Bugonath 
Rao, a woman of a very violent character, and Gopika Bye, the widow of 
the late, and mother of the present, Peishwa, inflamed the parties to open 
hostility. Rugonath Rao having quitted Nassuck, to which place he had 
retired, proceeded to Aurungabad, where he was received with the great- 
est attention by Moraud Khan, governor of that city, immediately assisted 
with Moghul troops, and in a very short time was joined by a large body 
of Mahrattas. With this force he proceeded towards Poona, and, half- 
way between Poona and Ahmednugur, attacked the army of his nephew, 
which, being very inferior, immediately gave way. Nizam Ally was ad- 
vancing to the support of Rugonath Rao ; Janojee Bhonslay, without 
avowing his intentions, was approaching from Berar, and every appear- 
ance indicated the probability of a great revolution in the Poona govern- 
ment, when Mahdoo Rao, with remarkable foresight and decision, imme- 
diately resolved on throwing himself into the power of his uncle, as the only 
means of preventing a complete division in the state. Whilst his asso- 
ciates were directed to seek their own safety, Mahdoo Rao presented him- 
self before his uncle, urged his reasons for making the concession with 
much propriety, and, although the latter placed him in confinement, he was 
obliged to yield him that respect which, at the height of his prosperity, 
Rugonath Rao himself could never command. As the price of the 
Moghul alliance, he had promised to restore the forts of Doulutabad, Sew- 
neree, Asseergurh, and Ahmednugur, and territory, from the cessions 
made in January 1760, yielding a revenue of 61 lakhs of rupees, or an 
equivalent to that amount. Nizam Ally, finding that a reconciliation had 
taken place, affiected great satisfaction ; and having come to Pairgaom on 
the Beema, a friendly interchange of civilities took place, and orders were 
issued for the delivery of the districts stipulated ; but these orders, for 
reasons hereafter explained, were suspended, and none of the promised 
forts, except Doulutabad, were ever relinquished.^ 

Rugonath Rao being now uncontrolled, appointed Sukaram Bappoo and 
Neelkunt Mahdeo Poorundhuree his principal ministers, bestowing on 
the former a jagheer of nine lakhs of rupees, and conferring on tlie latter 
the command of the important fort of Poorundhur, which, since first 

* Khuzaneh Amirah, Hudeeqa-i-Alum, Mahratta MSS. 
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obtained by Ballajee Wishwanath, had been hitherto carefully retained in 
the Peishwa's family. Bugonath Bao's next proceeding was still more 
imprudent. On the demise of Jugjeewan, Pritee Needhee, he had been 
succeeded by his nephew, Sreenewass Gungadhur, more commonly known 
by his original name, Bhowan Bao ; but Bugonath Bao having displaced 
him, raised his own infant son, Bhaskur Bao, to the dimity of Pritee 
Needhee, and appointed Naroo Shunkur (Baja Buhadur), the same officer 
who, for a time, commanded in the citadel of Delhi, to the office of 
mootaliq, which was in effiect conferring the office of Pritee Needhee upon 
him. Bamchundur Jadow, who had in the preceding year deserted the 
Moghul standard, was restored to the rank of Senaputtee, formerly held 
by his great-grandfather, the famous Dhunnajee ; but, as he was disap- 
pointed in a promise made to him of receiving, as Senaputtee, the sove- 
reignty of Guzerat, he took the first opportunity of making his peace with 
Nizam Ally. Kanhojee Mohitey was appointed Sur Lushkur, and Wittul 
Sewdeo (Vinchorkur)®" was also raised to high rank. The situation of 
Peishwa’s Fumuwees, which, since the time of Ballajee Wishwanath, had 
been continued in the family of Bhanoo, was taken from Moraba Baboo 
Bao, and conferred on Chintoo Wittul. 

These changes occasioned much discontent; but when Bugonath Bao, in 

A n order to gratify his revenge towards Gopaul Bao Putwur- 

* * * * § ^ * dhun, attacked and took the fort of Merich, it caused dis- 
affection in many persons, who were before disposed to support him in the 
government during the minority of his nephew ; and Gopaul Bao, with seve- 
ral others who had suffered by his measures, readily listened to overtures 
which were made to them by Wittul Soondur, the minister of Nizam Ally. f 
This minister was a Bramin of the Yajurwedee tribe, who was raised to 
the office of dewan, with the title of Baja Pertabwunt, at the period when 
Nizam Ally confined his brother. Jealous, it is said, of the arrangement 
concluded by Moraud Khan,t Wittul Soondur persuaded Nizam Ally that 
he had now an opportunity of completely reducing the Mahrattas, and 
that the most advisable policy was to overturn the government of the 
Concan Bramins, to declare Janojee Bhonslay regent, of which situation 
(the raja of Satara being incompetent to the task of governing) it should 
be pretended that Janojee, by the death of Tara Bye, became the proper 
representative. To this scheme Janojee readily acceded ; but Nizam Ally, 
whoso duplicity rendered him true to no plan, whilst his minister was thus 
negotiating, secretly renewed a correspondence with the raja of Kolapoor, 
by which he intended to have an eventual competitor in reserve, in case 
Janojee's claims should prove inconvenient.§ Everything seemed to 
promise success ; Meer Moghul, having been neglected by Bugonath Bao, 
returned to his brother ; Moroba Fumuwees, Sewdasheo Bam^undur (the 
son of Bamchundur Shenwee), Bhowan ^o, (the dispossessed Pritee 
Needhee,) Gopaul Bao Putwurdhun, and many other persons joined the 
Moghuls. The former agreement, known as the treaty of Pairgaom, was 

* He was appointed Pmt Raj Adnya^ an office created daring Shao*8 govemmeiit, 
about the period of the revenue arrangement. It was intended as an office of control 
and inspection under the raja, but it soon dwindled into a mere sinecure ; as the 
latter, and with considerable emoluments, it still exists. 

t MahrattaMSS. 

t Httdeequ-i-Alum. 

§ Mahratta MSS., oral information, Hudeequ-i-Alum, and original letters from 
Nizam Ally, procured from the raja of Kolapoor. The letters are addressed to Jeejee 
Bye, the widow of Sumbhi^jee, who acted as regent daring the minority of hecadopted 
floni named Sivi^ee. 
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broken off before the districts were restored, and hostilities recommenced* 
Bn^nath Rao was not prepared for this event, but derived the greatest 
aaui^nce fiom his nephew, who on this emergencv, although still retained 
in a state of confinement, afforded his uncle the full support of his influence 
and counsel. Mulhar Rao Holkar and Dummajee Gaekwar were both 
present with Rugonath Rao; the army was not sufficient to contend 
with the undivided force which accompanied Nizam Ally, but they were 
lightly equipped ; and jbhat circumstance, in Holkar^s opinion, made them 
superior to the enemy. They advanced as if to give battle, but avoided an 
action, passed the Moghul army, and proceeded to Aurungabad, which 
they attempted to escalade, but were repulsed. On the approach of Nizam 
Ally, they went off towards Berar, entered the districts of Janojee Bhons- 
lay, and plundered in their usual manner. They levied a contribution 
of 60,000 rupees from Mulkapoor, and, on being pursued, returned to 
Mungy>Pyetun ; thence they turned off in a south-easterly direction, and 
committed great havoc in the Moghul territory. Nizam Ally followed 
them for some time, but, seeing it was impossible to overtake them, he 
marched straight on Poona, which he determined to plunder ; and Rugo- 
nath Rao, for the purpose of retaliation, proceeded towards Hyderabad. 

As soon as it was known at Poona that the Moghul army was approach- 
ing, most of the people removed as much of their property as they could 
carry away, and fled to the hill forts, or into the Concan. The Peishwa’s 
family and the state papers were sent off towards Singurh, but Bappoo 
Kurundeea, one of Janojee Bhonslay’s officers, advanced so rapidly 
that some of the property belonging to the fugitives was taken, the village 
below Singurh was set on fire by his troops, and many manuscripts and 
state papers, illustrative of Mahratta history, were totally destroyed. 

Nizam Ally encamped at a short distance from the city, and allowed 
his army to plunder it ; after which houses not ransomed were torn down 
or burned. He next proceeded towards Poorundhur, and from thence 
ravaged the country as far east as the Beema ; but the violence 
of the rains was such as to induce him to adopt the resolution 
of cantoning his army until the opening of the season. For this 
purpose he intended to have gone to Beder, but Janojee Bhonslay per- 
suaded him to alter the destination to Aurungabad. 

In the meantime Rugonath Rao had returned to watch his motions ; the 
wall which surrounds the city of Hyderabad had prevented him from 
making any impression on the Moghul capital,^ but he exacted a contri- 
bution of 1,80,000 rupees from the 8uburbs.f He had opened a secret 
negotiation with the Mahratta chiefs in the army of Nizam Ally, and 
found Janojee Bhonslay, the only one whose defection occasioned serious 
alarm, willing to listen to an accommodation. His ambitious hopes, 
formed on joining the Moghuls, had been damped from a suspicion of the 
duplicity of the dewan, Raja Pertabwunt. Upon a promise, therefore, of 
receiving territory yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees, being a 
portion of that which was promised to Nizam Ally as the price of his 
assistance to Rugonath Rao, he agreed to withdraw his support, and soon 
found a very critical opportunity. 

As the Moghul army pursued their route towards Aurungabad, Rugonath 
Rao followed them some marches in the rear. On arriving at the Goda- 
very, Nizam Ally, with a part of his force, crossed over, leaving the 


♦ Hudeequ-i-Alam, and Mahratta MSS* 
t Mabxatto MSS. 
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dowan with the remamdei*, at Rakiebone, on the eonth bank of the river, 
until the whole of the stores and baggage had been sent over. At this 
juncture, Janojee, on pretence of not receiving money to pay his troops,, 
quitted the dewan, and encamped at a distance. This movement was the 
signal to Rngonath Hao, who made a rapid march, attacked the Moghuls, 
and, after a sanguinary conflict, finally routed them with immense slaughter. 
Raja Pertabwunt, the dewan, was among the slain.* The resistance was 
very determined on the part of the Moghuls, and continued for nearly two 
days. Rugonath Rao was amongst the foremost in every attack, and at ono 
time, almost alone, was completely surrounded and cut off from his troops ; 
but his own determined bravery, and that of his friend Sukaram Hurry, 
who fought by his side, enabled him to defend himself until rescued by 
his nephew. Throughout tlie battlef the young Peishwa particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, both by personal energy and the judicious support 
which he sent, not only to his uncle, but to different points of the attack. 
The loss on both sides was very great, and on that of the Moghuls is said 
to have amounted to 10,000 nien.:j: 

Nizam Ally at first endeavoured to aid his dewan by a cannonade from 
the opposite side of the river, but without efiiect. He thus became a 
spectator of the destruction of his troops, without the possibility of suc- 
C(»uring them, and was afterwards obliged to retire within the walls of 
Aiiruugabad, lest the Mahrattas should be able to ford the river. This 
object they accomplished in a few days, and arrived at the city, which 
they again attacked without success, and a number of them were killed. 
Immediately afterwards Nizam Ally visited Rugonath Rao, and witli that 
apparent contrition which he could so well afiect, laid all his errors to the 
fault of his late dewan, and so worked on the weakness and good-nature 
of Rugoba, that he not only forgave all that had happened, but, in consi- 
deration of the aid with which he had been furnished in his distress, he 
wished to bestow upon Nizam Ally such paH of the cession of 51 lakhs 
made by the treaty at Pairgaoni as remained at his disposal, after deduct- 
ing the assignment of 32 lakhs promised to J anojee. His ministers, how- 
ever, dissuaded him from following his inclination to its full extent, and 
he was induced to confine the gift to ten lakhs, so that nine lakh8§ of the 
original cession was saved, and a new treaty was concluded with Nizam 
Ally in October. 

At the tiirie of delivering the deeds by which Janojee was paid for bis 
treacheiy, Mahdoo Rao openly reproached him for his duplicity to both 

S arties, and vehemently condemned the unprincipled and unworthy motives 
y which he had been drawn in to become a tool for the subversion of a 
government which had aggrandized his father's house, and raised tho 
« 

* He was accidentally hit by one of his own men before he received his deatl^<* 
wound from a party of Mahrattas under Dummajee Gaekwar. Moraud Khan, hia 
rival, is accused of having hired the man who wounded lum, but this accusation seems 
more than questionable. A party of Afghaus in Holkar’s service, with their usual 
ferocity, cut oif the dewan’s head, which they carried in triumph on the point of a 
spear. 

t It is called the battle of Taindulza by the Mahrattas. 

X This is the lowest computation in any Mahratta MS. The Moghul histoiians 
have not enumerated the loss sustained by Nizam Ally’s army. 

S Mahratta MSS., original accounts from the Poona Records, and oral infoimatiou. 
The Mahratta MSS. state the nine lakhs of rupees withheld as territory taken, 
and it is only by comparison with both Mahomedan and Mahratta evidence, eollated 
with very intricate and voluminous accounts in the Poona Records, that 1 have been 
able to find out and simplify these complicated transactions.* 

42 
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Hindoos to the power they enjoyed. This manly candour in a young man 
educated in a Bramin court, is the more remarkable when we consider the 
control under which Mahdoo Rao was still held, but over which his 
judgment and ability were gradually obtaining the ascendancy. 

Bhowan Rao was restored to his rank of Pritee Needhee upon the death 
of Bhaskur Kao, which happened about the period when the treaty with 
Nizam Ally was concluded. The fort of Merich was restored to Gopaul 
Rao ; and although Moraba Fumuwees was not immediately appointed to 
any share of the hereditary duties of his office, it was bestowed on bis 
cousin, Ballajee Jenardin, who 1 shall hereafter designate by his common 
appellation of Nana Fumuwees. 

Whilst the Mahrattas had to maintain these struggles in the Deccan, a 

A D i"64 power was rising on the ruins of the Hindoo dynasty 

* of Mysore, under the celebrated adventurer Hyder Ally 
£[han, which to the southward promised, in a very short time, at least to 
confine the Mahrattas to their native boundary. Busalut Jung, still hope- 
ful of forming an independent kingdom in the Carnatic, took advantage 
of the absence of the Mahrattas to plan the conquest of their southern 
districts, and with this view obtained the alliance of Hyder, whom he 
appointed nabob of Sera, precisely in the same manner as the Raja Shao 
used to confer unconquered territories, the right to which, as Colonel 
Wilks has observed, “ could only be inferred from the act of granting.” 
Busalut Jung and his new ally had reduced Ouscotta, Sera, and Bura- 
Balapoor by the end of 1761 ; and Busalut Jung, soon ^ter, being appre- 
hensive of an attack from his brother Nizam Ally, returned to his capital 
at Adonee ; but Hyder prosecuted his conquests. In 1762 he reduced, or 
exacted tribute from, the polygars of Chota-Balapoor, Raidroog, Harpoo- 
nelly, and Chittledroog. In 1763 he conquered Bednore, and confined the 
ranee and her adopted son in the fort of Mudgerry ; Fuzzul OollaKhan, 
one of his officers, overran Soonda, and early in the ensuing year Hyder 
defeated the nabob of Savanoor. He left Fuzzul Ooila Khan in that 
quarter, to occupy as much as possible of the Mahratta country, whilst 
affairs of government required his own return to Bednore. Fuzzul 0o4a 
IDian accordingly took Dharwar, and established Hyder's posts nearly as 
far north as the Kistna.® 

The Mahrattas were not unconcerned spectators of the rapid progress of 
Hyder Ally, and a large anny was assembling at Poona to be directed 
against him. Mahdoo Rao insisted on his right to command this army, 
whilst his uncle remained at Poona to conduct the government ; Sukaram 
Bappoo joined in supporting the Peishwa’s pretentions on this occasion, 
till at last Rugonath Rao yielded his consent, but quitted Poona in anger, 
and retired to Anundwelee near Nassuck. f The discussion^prior to this 
arrangement delayed the advance of the Mahratta army beyond the time 
which mere preparation required, and Gopaul Rao Putwurdhun, who had 
crossed the Kistna in advance, was defeated with great loss by Fuzzul Ooila 
Khan. Early in the month of May, Mahdoo Rao entered the Carnatic 
with an army of 30,000 horse, and about the same number of infantry. 
Fuzzul Ooila Khan, leaving a strong garrison in Dharwar, fell back on 
Hyder's army, which had quitted an intrenched camp prepared at Anna- 
wutty, and advanced to a strong position, where, when joined by 
Fuzzul Ooila Khan, the whole army under Hj^der’s personal com- 
mand has been estimated at 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, of which one- 


♦ Wilki. 


t Mahiwtto MSS. 
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half were disciplined infantry. Mahdoo Bao’s superiority in cavalrF enabled 
him to obtain more correct intelligence than his adversary, and, assisted 
^ the experience of Sukaram Bappoo, it ^as determined not to attack 
Hyder's united force in the position he had chosen. Detachments were 
therefore employed in driving out his garrisons from the towns and 
villages north or the Wurda. ^is plan of operations induced Hyder to 
try a stratagem for bringing on a general engagement, for which purpose 
he moved out with 20, SX) men, intending to retire and draw the Mah- 
rattas towards his reserve, which remained in its first position under 
Fuzzul Oolla Khan. Such a shallow artifice proves how little he then 
knew of his enemy. The Mahrattas, as is their usual practice, showed a few 
men, small bodies began to skirmish, and drew Hyder forward, until their 
parties, still retiring, but gradually thickening, at last presented solid 
masses of horse, moving round between him and his camp. Hyder was 
obliged to change his intended feint of retiring into steady dispositions 
for a retreat to his camp, which was not effected without considerable 
loss. Next day his army fell back to the entrenched position at Anna- 
wutty and Mahdoo Rao, as the rains had set in, fixed his head-quarters 
at Nurindra,t north of the Wurda, sending his horse for shelter into all 
the villages 20 miles round. After the defeat of Hyder, Abdool Muzeed 
Khan and Moorar Bao Ghorepuray joined the Pcishwa, who, as Bamchunull 
dur Jadpw had rejoined Nizam Ally, formally restored Moorar Rao to his 
rank of Senaputtee, as the representative of the family of Ghorepuray — a 
circumstance the more creditable to the Peishwa, as he declar^ it but 
an act of justice to the descendant of the gallant Suntajee, so ill-requited 
in the reign of Raja Ram. 

As soon as the season permitted, Mahdoo Rao laid siege to Dharwar, 
which capitulated after a breach had been made. The whole countiy 
north of the Wurda was then in his possession, except Moondogoor, 
which continued rain prevented his investing ; but when the weather 
cleared up, it was speedily reduced. Perceiving that the war would termi- 
nate successfully, he requested Rugonath Rao to join and assume the 
command — a remarkable instance of self-command in a general so young, 
and obviously proceeding from motives purely conciliatory, though at the 
same time more creditable to the heart of the individual than 9ie judg- 
ment of the prince. Rugonath Rao accordingly left Nassuck, and arrived 
as the army was about to cross the Wurda. J 

Mahdoo Rao’s intention was to cut away the thick woods which sur- 

A. D ITS' rounded Annawutty, and get between Hyder and Bednore, 

^ which the Mahrattas had no sooner begun to cany into 

execution, than Hyder decamped with precipitation. The countiy was so 
close that, for the two first days, the Mahrattas could only harass the 
rear of Hyder’s army ; but on the third day, the country becoming more 
open, a body of the Peishwa’s troops were moved between Hyder and 
Bednore, which compelled him to stand an action.^ His troops were 
attacked with impetuosity, and many of them immediately sought shelter 
in the woods. Hyder reached Bednore with only 2,500 horse and 10,000 
infantry, the rest of his army being for the time dispersed, and several 
thousands of them destroyed. As the Mahrattas advanced, all the gani- 

* Wilks, and Mahratta MSS. 

t Mahiatta MSS. This place (Nurindra) is not to be found by that name in any 
map that I have seen. 

I MidixattaMSS. 


§ Wilks. 
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oooA surrendered on the first sammone) eifoept Anuntpoor, which held out 
for some time, until Hyder had got together some of his dispersed army, 
u^en he entered upon a negotiation with Bugonath Rao, to whom both 
theoonduct and conclusion of the treaty were wiiolly intrusted,® Hyder 
Engaged to restore all districts and places wrested from Morar Rao Ghore- 
puray, to relinquish all claims on the nabob of Savanoor, and to pay 32 
iakhs of rupees to the Peishwa.f The terms were by no means approved 
of by Mahdoo Rao ; but having once granted full authority to his 
uncle, he adhered to the agreement, and made no objection where an 
attempt to remedy what was defective would have been a departure from 
good faith.® He quitted the Carnatic, and recrossed the Kistna in the 
end of February. 

Mahdoo Rao, whilst anxious to conciliate his uncle, and willing to re- 
linquish as large a share of power as was consistent witli the dignity of 
his situation, and his duty to the state, had to contend with the intrigues 
of party, and to resist the counsel of his mother, Gopika Bye, who natu- 
rally jealous, and inflamed by the violent behaviour of Anundee Bye, the 
wife of Rugonath Rao, advised her son, as a measure of self-preservation, 
to place his uncle under restraint, Mahdoo Rao, however, long entertain- 
ed hopes of being able to avoid such an extreme measure. Rugonath Rao, 
though frequently perverse, was not untractable, except when exposed to 
the influence of his wife ; he probably would have acceded to his nephew’s 
views, but for the malicious and desperate woman by whom his ambition 
and resentment were alternately excited. The Peishwa was sensible 
that Rugonath Rao could, at this period, obtain the aid either of Nizam 
Ally or of Janojee Bhonslay, and, as affairs then existed, perhaps of both. 
For although Nizam Ally boiled with resentment against Janojee, on 
account of his treacherous defection, there was, as yet, no breach between 
them which could not have been speedily accommodated, for purposes of 
mutual aggrandizement. Nizam Ally during this year had made a suc- 
cessful campaign south of the Kistna, and had reduced his brother Busa- 
lut Jung to subniission and obedience. The conquest of Hyder Ally 
and the nabob of the Carnatic, or rather bis supporters the English, 
prevented him from extending his sway over those countries, to the 
southward of the Kistna, conquered by Aurungzebe, and forming a part of 
that viceroyalty which his father had seized, and to which he had succeed- 
ed by usurpation and murder. 

Under these circumstances, with regard to Nizam Ally and Janojee, 
Mahdoo Rao deemed it his safest policy to conciliate the one at the 
expense of the other. He soon found that Nizam Ally would readily 
enter on an ofiCensive alliance against Janojee, with the ultimate hope of 
engaging the Mahrattas in co-operation against Ilyder. A secret compact 

A D l'"66 accordingly entered into about the beginning of the 

^ ’ ensuing year, the particulars of which, if ever committed 
to writing, have not been discovered, but the objects of it become toler- 
ably obvious from a variety of facts. The united annies of the Peishwa 
and Nizam Ally invaded Berar, compelled Janojee Bhonslay to sue for 
peace, and to restore three-fourths of the districtsj he had gained by his 
double treachery during the former war — a politic moderation on the -part 
of Mahdoo Rao, who still left Janojee something to lose, but made it 

♦ Mahratta MSS. 

t Wilks. The only Mahratta MS. where I find any mention of the terms, states 
16 lakhs of tribute, and the expenses of the war to be defrayed by Hyder. 

X The amount restored was rupees 24,50,269 10 annas and 1 pie (Poona Records). 
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apparent, from what follows, that the Moghuls rathor than the Mahrattas 
were gainers by the invasion. Of the districts which were thus restored 
on the 4th February, nearly two-thirds, or a tract of territory equivalent 
to 15 lakhs of rupees of annual revenue, was given up to the Nizam on 
the 16th of the same month, and stated in the accounts of the Poona 
government as ceded for the firm establishment of peace and friend- 
ship.’* It is more than probable the agreement pointed to conjoint opera- 
tions for the ensuing season in the Carnatic ; but circumstances occurred 
in the meantime which materially changed the relative situations of the 
contracting powers. 

The English East India Company, after they had overcome their rivals 
the French, and found time to comtemplate the situation into which they 
had been hurried by national hostility, the treachery of the native powers, 
the ambition of their servants, and the bravery of their troops, were 
astonished and alarmed at the height to which they had ascended, and 
would have relinquished a part of their acquisitions, in order to purchase 
security for the remainder. But those who fully understood their situa- 
tion were convinced that they had already gone too far to recede, and 
that they must be prepared not only to resist, but to punish, aggression. 

All the states in India were inimical to Europeans of every nation, and 
even when bound down by treaties, they were at best but faithless friends, 
who would never maintain an alliance unless when controlled, either 
immediately or remotely, by their interests or their fears. Their jealousy, 
no less than their prejudice, would have prompted them to extirpate the 
foreigners, and the English had, therefore, only the choice of offensive or 
defensive war. To have adopted the latter would have lost them the 
advantage of all favourable conjuncture, and must have obliged them to 
oppose the united armies of the natives, instead of having to contend with 
their divided force. They might, indeed, have avoided the contest by 
resigning the trade, privileges, and dominion they had acquired ; but those 
mistaken philanthropists, who imagine that the happiness of India 
would have been secured by such a sacrifice, required no other answer than 
is afforded by the series of mismanagement and devastation which it has 
already been my duty to record. 

It is not my province to trace the rise of the British power in India, but 
many of the principal events which led to our ascendancy in that quarter 
are blended with the Mahratta history ; and these, as hitherto, I shall 
endeavour to describe, without favour to my own nation, and without the 
equally unjust bias which is apt to arise from a desire to guard against so 
natural a partiality. 

The records of the company’s governments in India are, probably, the 
best historical materials in the world : there we find the reasons for every 
undertaking, the steady rules intended fur conduct, the hurried letter 
from the scene of action, the deliberations of the council, the separate 
opinions of the members composing it, and their final judgment. The 
scrutiny, censure, or approval of the Court of Directors from a remote 
situation, and after a long interval, bring to recollection all that was done 
and all that was speculated, what has occurred in India in the meantime^ 
and what opinions have stood the test of events. Many inconsistencies 
appear both in the orders of the Directors at home, and in the measures of 
their governments abroad, which frequently arose from causes irremedi- 
able or excuseable, such as the distance of the supreme power, and the 
defective information at the different presidencies. The divided nature 
of the authority in India was also, for a longtime, a source of great evil ; 
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and even after the act of Parliament had passed, which vested a control in 
tibie president and council of Bengal, the defects, as might have been 
expected, were not immediately remedied ; for it generally requires time, 
and a judicious exercise of power, to fit any new law to the end for which 
it is framed. 

Much corruption and many reprehensible acts are to be found, especially 
before the affairs of India had attracted the full attention of the British 
legislature and nation ; but not only is every act and every deliberation, 
which other governments have generally the power to conceal, recorded in 
detajl at the different presidencies, but the personal animosity of indivi- 
duals composing the governments has given the most glaring interpreta- 
tion to mere errors, and has sometimes occasioned gross misrepresentation 
of facts. On the othet hand, many services, performed without any great 
degree of exertion or ability, have, in consequence of their results, been 
extravagantly praised, and given a tone to Indian despatches which 
prejudices sober judgment, and obscures the honor of toils and of virtues, 
to which in every department, both civil and military, our countrymen in 
India have founded claims as just as the instruments of any government, 
ancient or modem. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

FROM A. D. 1766 TO A. D. 1772. 

Conquest may he too slow as well as too rapid — a middle cowrse adopted hy 
the English, — Proposal for expelling Janojee BhonsJay from Kuttach,-^ 
Views of the Court of Directors on the east and west of India, — Occupor 
ti<m of Ragamundree, — Alliance with Nizam Ally — objects, — Mahidoo 
Boo enters the Carnatic, levies tribute from Hyder, and returns to Poona. 
— New treaty between Nizam Ally and the English — Rugonath Boo 
proceeds on an expedition into Hindostan, — Death of Mulhar Rao Holkar 
— his widow Aylah Bye appoints Toohajee Holkar to the command of her 
curmy, — Rana of Oohud — his rise — rebellious proceedings, — Rugonath Rdo 
fails in an attempt to reduce him — accepts a tribute, and returns to Poonor^ 
jealousy and distrust towards his nephew — retires from Poona, and, sup- 
ported hy Holkar, Janojee Bhonslay, and Dummajee Gaekwar, rebels 
against him, — Curious anecdote of Mahdoo Rao, — Rebellion crushed, and 
Rugonath Rao placed in confinement, — Mahdoo Rao forms an alliance 
with Nizam Ally against Janojee — conceals his real design with great 
political artifioe — effect on the English and ^ Hyder-^invades B^r^ 
plunders Nagpoor— -judicious conduct of Jawjee — ravages the Peishwds 
territory, — Mahdoo Rao is compelled to raise the siege of Chandah, and 
return to oppose Janojee — Janojee avoids an action, caid cuts off a part of 
the Peishwa's baggage — treaty of Kunkapoor, — The Peishwa sends an 
expedition to Hindostan under Visajee Kishen Beneewalla — anecdote 
relative to Mahadajee Sindia, — Mahdoo Rads endeavours to improve the 
civil government, — Bam Shastree — account of— -anecdote — admirable 
character, — The practice of forcing villagers to carry bgggage abolished , — 
Encroachments of Hyder, — The Peishwa proceeds against him — reduces 
a large tract of territory, — Anecdote of the rival Ghatgays at the storm 
of Mulvmgul — obstinate defence of Nidjeeguhl — operations continued , — 
mahdoo Rao is compelled to leave the army from ill-health,— Trimbuch 
Rao Mama prosecutes the war — defeats Hyder, who loses the whole of 
his artillery, camp equipage, &c, — Seringapatam besieged— peace con- 
cluded — motives and terms, — Proceedings in Hindostan, — Affairs of 
the imperial courts since the battle of Panniput, — The emperor seeks and 
obtains the protection of the English, — The East India Company appointed 
dewan to the nabob of Bengal, — Affairs at Delhi, — Visajee Kishen 
levies tribute from the Rajpoots — d^eats the Jaths near Bhurtpow,— 
Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah negotiates with the Mahrattas — reference to the Peishwa 
—overtures admitted— death of Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,— -The Mahratiasinvade 
Rohilcund, — The emperor quits the protection of the English, and is 
reinstated on his throne by the Mah'atta8,—The Mahrattas overrun the 
territory of Zubita Khan, — Policy of Shujah-ud-Dowlah in regard to the 
Rohillahs—on receiving a subsidy, concludes a defensive alliance with 
them,— Insol^e and rapacity of the Mahratta Bramins,—The emperor, 
assisted by Nvje^ Khan, determines to throw off their yoke, — Death of 
Mahdoo Rao— his cha/racter.— Account of his civU adndniUtratkek— 
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Chmral review of the interior management and state of the country and 
people, including the police — cioih and criminal justice’^finame — army. 

Whilst universally admitted that unwieldy dominion is the forerunner 
A. D 1766 certain decline, it is not always considered that, under 
A« Li. 17 . circumstances, conquest may be too slow as well as 

too rapid. Illustrative of this observation, we have some striking 
examples connected with the history of Maharashtra, particularly in the 
decay of the Portuguese and the rise of the Mahrattas. The middle 
course, as steered by the English, and the steady march of aggrandize- 
n^nt which they have hitherto pursued in the East, is to be ascribed to 
the remarkable men who have, at various periods, directed the councils 
and their armies ; and to the caution of a body of merchants, who, though 
pleased at the gain, were appalled at the venture, and who feared the loss 
of all they had acquired by each succeeding contest into which they were 
plunged. 

Lord Clive, who returned from England to assume the government of 
Bengal in May 1765, not only perceived that it was impossible for the 
English to recede, but was convinced that to advance was essential to 
their preservation. Of the three ^eat powers — the Mahrattas, Nizam Ally, 
and Hyder — ^the first was considered the most formidable. As early as 
the end of the year 1761, immediately after the death of Ballajee Rao, 
when Mr. Vansittart was president or the council in Bengal, it was intend- 
ed to expel Janojee Bhonslay from Kuttack ; and it was proposed, not only 
to the governments of Madras and Bombay, but to^ tne emperor of the 
Moghuls, to Sulabut Jung,® and Nizam Ally. Although the sister presi- 
dencies, for various sufficient reasons, disapproved of the expedition, it 
was prevented, not seemingly on account of their disapproval, but at the 
request of the nabob of Bengal. 

The Court of Directors were desirous of seeing the Mahrattas checked 
in their progress, and would have beheld combinations of the other native 
powers against them with abundant satisfaction : but they were apprehen- 
sive of the consequences of granting a latitude to their own servants, or of 
being engaged as umpires or auxiliaries ; and their instructions were 
designed to prevent their becoming involved in hostilities, especially as 
principals, in any case short of absolute defence. With these cautious 
views, however, they were anxious to attahi two objects, which they 
deemed of vital importance to their security ; the first, of old standing, 
was one in which the Mahrattas were directly concerned, the possession of 
Salsette, Hog Island, and Caranja, in the neighbourhood of Bombay, which 
every year tended to render more important ; the second, the accomplishment 
of which devolved more particularly on the presidency of Madras, was the 
occupation of the five districts formerly belonging to the French, on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, best known as the Northern Circars. With 
respect to the first, the Mahrattas, though but a few years before they 
scarcely regarded the English, were now too jealous of their aggrandize- 
ment, willingly to relinquish the islands alluded to ; besides which, they 
attached peculiar value to these possessions, as the fruits of their success 
against an European nation. In regard to the second, Quntoor, one of the 

* TbU is another reason for snpposing that there is a mistake of a year in stating 
Salabtit Jung's confinement on the 18th July 1761. $ach a cireunistatice mttit have 
tiranspired at Bengal long before the 11th L^eoember 1761, wlfioh is the date' oi the 
letter containing the prop^ to the Bemhay govmmeiit.' 
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five districts in question, was appropriated as thejagbeer of Busalut Jung. 
Nizam Ally, having at one time offeredHo farm the remaining four to the 
nabob of Arcot, it was hoped he might allow the company to occupy 
them on the same terms ; but although the Madras government offered 
six times more than he had ever before received, he positively refused to 
rent them to the English. 

In consequence of this obstinacy on the part of Nizam Ally, Lord Clive 
determined to take possession of the districts at all events, and for this 
purpose obtained a grant of them from the emperor. The Madras govern- 
ment occupied Rajamundree by force, and it is not surprising that Nizam 
Ally should have treated as mockery all assurances of their being actuated 
solely by motives of self-preservation. Encouraged by the deference 
with which representations were still made to him by the English, and by 
his alliance with the Mahrattas, Nizam Ally threatened the English with 
extirpation, and endeavoured to incite Hyder to invade the Carnatic. 
The Madras presidency, in considerable alarm, tried to form an alliance 
with Hyder, but he refused to receive the envoy. In this dilemma, Mr. 
Falk, the governor of Madras, referred to Lord Clive, who recommended a 
connection with the Nizam, which should have for its object the subjuga- 
tion of Hyder, and an alliance for restraining the spreading power of tho 
Mahrattas. 

The prospect thus held out to Nizam Ally precisely suited his views. 
He wished to reduce Hyder, and to humble the Mahrattas ; he knew the 
value of regular troops, and he readily listened to the proposals of the 
English ; but as he had already leagued himself with the Mahrattas 
against Hyder, he deemed it most advisable not to break with Mahdoo 
Kao, until he had effected the overthrow of the usurper of Mysore. A 
treaty, however, was concluded between Nizam Ally and the English, by 
which the Madras government agreed to pay seven lakhs of rupees a year 
for four of the districts, or to assist Nizam Ally with two battalions of 
infantry and six pieces of cannon. In case the troops should be required, 
the seven lakhs of rupees were to be appropriated for their expenses. 

The Mahratta court seem to have perceived the object of this combina- 

A D 1’67 Mahdoo Rao, without waiting for his ally, if such 

' he could be termed, crossed the Kistna in the month of 

January, and, before the end of March, took Sera, Ouscotta, and 
Mudgerry, released the ranee of Bednore® and her adopted son, who 
had been confined in Mudgerry ; and after levying 30 lakhs of 
rupeesf of tribute from Hyder, and collecting nearly 17J more from 
different parts of the Carnatic, was prepared to return to Maharashtra 
before Nizam Ally had made his appearance. When the English and 
Nizam Ally wished to have brought forward their pretentions to share in 
the Mahratta tribute, their envoys were treated with broad and undis- 
guised rid!cule.§ It is not positively known whether Mahdoo Rao was 
, apprized of the ultimate design of the alliance between Nizam Ally and 
the English, nor is it ascertained what agreement existed between Nizam 
Ally and the Mahrattas, but we have an unsupported assertion of Nizam 

• She died on the way to Poona.— Mostyn’s Despatches. 

t Poona State Accounts. Colonel Wilks says 35 lakhs, and that Sera was at that 
time given up to Hyder in exchange for Gurumconda. Of this last tiansaetion no 
mention is made in the state accounts, or in the despatches of Mr. Mostyn, rerident at 
Mahdoo Rao's coart. 

1 Rupees 16,95,777. 

§ Wilks, vol, ii., page 16. 
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Ally’s minister, Rookun-ud-Dowlah, that his master had been duped by 
the Mahrattas for the third time at all events, it could not have escaped 
observation of Mahdoo Rao that the English in the war against Hyder 
voluntarily appeared as auxiliaries to one of two contracting parties, and 
that, upon the subjugation of Hyder, Nizam Ally, by the English aid, 
could dictate, as the Mahrattas probably otherwise would have done, in 
any partition of his territories. This proceeding, therefore, on the part of 
Mahdoo Rao, which has been alluded to as ordinary Mahratta artifice to 
anticipate the plunder, f was a measure perfectly justifiable, for the purpose 
of effecting an important political object, and disconcerting the plans of 
his enemies. He recrossed the Kistna .in the end of May, leaving the 
Moghuls and their allies to settle with Hyder as they best could. 

The subsequent treacliery of Nizam Ally in joining Hyder against the 
English, and the circumstances which induced him, by a fresh act of 
treaphery, to desert Hyder and renew the treaty with the English, have 
been elsewhere distinctly and fully recorded and as they belong not to 
this history, it is only necessary to mention, in order to preserve a con- 
nexion with subsequent events, that a new treaty was concluded, on the 
23rd February 1768, between Nizam Ally and the English, which, though 
framed on the basis of that which was settled in 1766, differed from it in 
some very essential particulars, the most remarkable of which was their 
arrogating to themselves the right and the power to dispose of Hyder’s 
territories. The treaty declared Hyder a usurper ; the Carnatic Bala 
Ghaut was taken from him by Nizam Ally, as Moghul viceroy in the 
Deccan, and the office of dewan, for the future management of that 
territory, conferred upon the English company, for which they agreed to 
pay an annual tribute of seven lakhs of rupees. Nizam Ally further 
consented to cede Guntoor, the remaining district of the northern circars, 
upon the death or misconduct of his brother Busalut Jung. The 
Mahrattas, without having applied to become parties to this absurd treaty, 
were, by a special clause, to be allowed their chouth from the territory thus 
disposed of. The Peishwa had no interference in the warfare which 
continued for some time between the English and Hyder ; the line of 
conduct which he adopted, and which will be explained in the regular 
narrative of events, may be ascribed partly to policy, but principally to 
the internal situation of his empire. 

Rugonath Rao, in the preceding year, after the campaign against 
Janojee, had set out on an expedition into Hindostan, accompanied by 
Mulhar Rao Holkar. The prosecution of an intended reduction of many 
places formerly in the possession of the Mahrattas, or tributary to them, 
was obstructed, in the first instance, by the death of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar. His grandson Malice Rao, only son of Khundee Rao, 
and a minor, succeeded* to his possessions, but died soon after, 
which gave rise to a dispute between Gungadhur Yeswunt, the 
dewan, and Aylah Bye, the widow of Khundee Rao, now lawful 
inheritor. The dewan proposed that some connection of the family should 
be adopted by the widow ; but to this Aylah Bye, although her dewan’s 
proposal was approved of by Rugonath Rao, would by no means consent. 
Supported by her own troops, by the Peishwa, and by the voice of the 

^ Wilks, vol. ii., page 15. The reader has it in fais power to judge of the occasions 
to which Rookun-ud-Dowiah alluded— first, in regard to ilugouath Rao, and second) in 
the late campaign against Janojee Bhonslay. 
t Wilks, vol. ii., page 6. 
t See Colonel Wilkr South of India, voL ii. 
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country, fiAie appointed Tookajee Holkar,<> an experienced sillidar, a great 
favourite with the late Mulhar Bao, but no relation of the family, to the 
command of her army, retaining under her own mahagement the civil 
administration of the extensive family jagheer. To the death of Mulhar 
Bao Holkar may probably be attributed the inactivity of the Mahrattasf 
during this campaign, and the failure of Rugonath Bao in an attempt to 
reduce the rana of Gohud, a petty chieftain of the Jath tribe, whose uncle 
rose into notice under the Peishwa Bajee Bao, but who, upon the defeat 
of the Mahrattas at Panniput, rebelled against them. Bugonath Bao, 
after a protracted siege of the town of Gohud, accepted a tribute of three 
laklis of rupees, and shortly after proceeded towards the Deccan, where he 
arrived in the month of August, some time after the Peishwa^s return from 
the Carnatic. On Mahdoo Rao’s intimating his intention of meeting his 
uncle at Toka, the latter strongly suspected that there was a plan laid for seiz- 
ing him. The fact appears to have been that Bugonath Bao*s views, at the 
suggestion oi Anundee Bye, were directed to dividing the sovereignty of 
the empire, and, conscious that attempts to strengthen his party had been 
discovered, he dreaded the consequences. Mahdoo Bao intended to make 
a last effort to reclaim his uncle, to repeat his offers of conceding 
a principal share in the administration, or to give him a handsome but 
moderate establishment in any part of the country where he might choose 
to reside. It wis not easy to overcome Rugonath Bao's suspicions so far 
as to induce him to meet Mahdoo Bao, but an interview was at length 
effected by the mediation of Govind Sew Bam.J 

Rugonath Bao at first refused all offers, and expressed his determination 
to retire to Benares. Mahdoo Bao replied that he thought such a resolu- 
tion extremely proper, and, indeed, that he must either take the share of 
the administration which was proposed, or have no interference whatever 
in the government. To this last proposal Rugonath Bao, piqued at the 
decided tone which his nephew had assumed, affected the readiest com- 
pliance, and gave orders to his officers, in charge of the forts of Ahraed- 
nugur, Sewneree, Asseergurh, and Satara, to obey the orders of Mahdoo 
Bao ; he declared that all he desired, before renouncing the world, was 
the payment of the arrears due to his troops, and a suitable provision for 
his family and attendants. Mahdoo Bao agreed to pay 25 lakhs of rupees 
in three months, to place at his disposal a jagheer, situated about the 
source of the sacred river Godavery, yielding 12 or 13 lakhs of rupees of 
annual revenue, and including six forts, amongst which were Trimbuck, 

* Tookajee Holkar paid a nnzur, or fee, to the Peishwa's government, on being 
appointed commander of Mulhar Bao's troops, of rupees 15,62,000. (State accounts, 
Poona Records.) 

t The reader, acquainted with the history of British India, will recognise the first 
appearance of Rugoi^ath Kao's army in Bundelcund as that which occasioned the 
alarm at Korah during a period of serious commotion. — (See MUTs British India, page 
261, volume ii.) 

J Mr. MoBtyn,.the British envoy at the court of Poona, says by the mediation 

of Sukaram Bappoo.*’ (Secret Despatches, dated Poona, 7th December 1761.) 

Sukaram, according to his usual duplicity, was intriguing with both parties, he 
mieht at ^1 events be able to retain ms place. He would not incur the risk d! 
interference in a reconciliation which ho foresaw would only he temporary. Mr. Mostym 
also states that “ Mahdoo Rao, instigated by his mother, certainly had inteurions of 
seizing his uncle at that interview but as be mentions this on hearsay evidence 
respecting an intention, and that too relating to what had taken place prior to his 
arnval at Poona, although his opinion has been generally followed onthispmn^I 
have preferred the anthonty of the natives of the country, who concur In imputing 
such a wish to Gopika Bye, but no such design to Mahdoo Rao. 
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Oundka, and Putta but Bugonath Bao was dissatisfied, and only sought 
a fii opportunity to assert his claim to half of the Mcdiratta sovereignty. 

Mahaoo Bao at this period was courted by the English and 
Mohummnd Ally on the one part, and by Nizam Ally and Hyder 
on the other. Mr. Mostyn was sent to Poona by the Bombay government, 
for tiie purpose of ascertaining the Peishwa’s views, and of using every 
endeavour, by fomenting the domestic dissensions or otherwise, to prevent 
the Mahrattas from joining Hyder and Nizam Ally. An alliance was not 
to be resorted to, if it could be avoided, but if absolutely necessary, the 
conquest of Bednore and Soonda, regarding which the Mahrattas always 
regretted having been anticipated by Hyder, was to be held out as an 
inducement for engaging them in the English interests. 

The Midiratta court evaded all decisive opinions or engagements, but 
candidly told the envoy that their conduct would be guided by circum- 

A D 1768. stances. The Peishwa, however, could not quit the 
‘ * ' Deccan whilst his uncle’s conduct manifested symptoms of 
hostility ; and Sukaram Bappoo’s intentions, always afiectedly mysterious, 
continued equivocal. 

Towards the end of the fair season Bugonath Bao had assembled a force 
of upwards of 15,000 men, with which, in hopes of being joined by 
Janojee Bhonslay, he encamped, fii-st on the banks of the Godavery, and 
afterwards in the neighbourhood of Dhoorup, a fort in the Chandore range. 
It was at this period, when despairing of having another son, that Kugo- 
nath Bao adopted Amrut Bao, the son of a Concan Bramin, whose family 
surname was Bhooskoottee. His principal supporters in rebellion were 
Dummajee Gaekwar, who sent him sonde troops under his eldest son 
Govind Bao, and Gungadhur Yeswunt, the dewan of Holkar, who was not 
only a zealous partizan of Bugonath Bao, but entertained a personal pique 
against the Peishwa, the origin of which is too remarkable to be omitted. 
At a public durbar in Poona, after Bugonath Bao had retired from the 
administration, Gungadhur Yeswunt took an opportunity of saying, in a 
contemptuous manner, ** that in the present affairs, his old eyes could dis- 
tinguish the acts of one who only saw with the eyes of a boy Mahdoo 
Bao, to the astonishment of all present, jumped from the musnud, or 
cushion of state, on which he sat, and struck him a violent blow on the 
face — a singular instance of the effects of anger in a Bramin court, among 
a people remarkable for their decorum. 

Mahdoo Bao, on hearing of the formidable rebellion under his uncle, in 
order to anticipate a design formed on the part of Janojee Bhonslay to 
support him, immediately marched to Dhoorup, where he attacked and 
defeated Bugonath Bao’s troops, forced him to seek shelter in the fort, 
obliged him to surrender, conveyed him a prisoner to Poona, and confined 
him in the Peishwa’s palace. 

The season of the year prevented Mahdoo Bao from taking immediate 
notice of the hostile intentions of Janojee, but he was publicly engaged in 
negotiations with Nizam Ally and with Hyder, in which he had a triple 
object : his chief design was to punish Janojee, and his first care was to 
engage Nizam Ally in an alliance for that purpose ; the second was to 
draw the tribute from Mysore without the necessity of sending Gopaul 
Bao’s army from Merich, as Hyder, fully occupied in the war with tlie Eng- 
lish, might be thrown off his guard by his extreme anxiety to procure the 
aid of the Mahrattas ; the third object was to deter the Bengal government 


* Mahratta MSS., and Bombay Records. 
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from eoteriog on an alliance earnestly solicited by Janojee, from the fear 
that Mahdoo Bao, aided by Hyder and Nizam Ally, would ruin the com- 
pany's afEairs on the coast of &romandel before their forces from Bengal 
could join Janojee Jn Berar. 

The governor and council at Bombay, although the agent then at Poona^ 

A D 1769 Brome, reported precisely as Mahdoo Bap wished him 

to believe, being less directly interested than Madras, were 
the first to perceive the depth of this well-planned scheme ; and Hyder, as 
soon as his eyes were opened by finding that the tribute was required as a 
prelude to the Mahratta alliance, improved on the deception, and endea- 
voured to turn the reports then in circulation to his own advantage, by 
drawing the presidency of Madras into an alliance with himself.® 

Mahdoo Bao, when he gave out that his preparations were intended to 
assist Hyder, amongst other stratagems to mask his real designs, sent his 
fleet to cruize off Bombay harbour ; but Visajee Punt, the commander 
from Bassein, on being called upon by the governor and council to explain 
his conduct, gave as an excuse that he was watching two Portuguese 
ships, and assured the president that the Peishwa had no intention of 
breaking with the English. This assurance strengthened their opinion, 
and was soon confirmed by reported commotions, the preparations of 
Janojee Bhonslay, and the advance of a combined army of Mahrattas and 
Moghuls, under the Peishwa and Rookun-ud-Dowlah, towards Nagpoor. 

Janojee laid a judicious plan for the campaign, and opposed the invaders 
on the old Mahratta system, in which Mahdoo Bao was less experienced 
than in the half-regular kind of warfare to which his attention had been 
directed. The artillery, the Arabs, and the infantry partially disciplined, 
the numerous tents, and the heavy equipments of the Peishwa and Bookun- 
ud-Dowlah unfitted them for 'the active war of detachments which Janojee 
pursued. 

The combined armies entered Berar by the route of Basum and Kurinja. 
Naroo Punt, the soobehdar of the province on the part of Janojee, attempt- 
ed to oppose them, but was defeated and killed ; his nephew, Wittul Punt 
Bullar, retired towards Nagpoor, where Janojee and Moodajee, with their 
families and baggage, were encamped. As the Peishwa advanced, they 
moved off to the westward, and as no attempt was made to cut them ofE 
from Gawelgurh, as soon as Mahdoo Bao passed to the eastward, they 
lodged their families and baggage in that fortress, and were joined at 
Wuroor Zuroor by their brother Sabajee, at the head of a large detach- 
ment. Mahdoo Bao plundered Nagpoor ; Janojee made no attempt to save 
it, but moved to Ramteek, where his whole force united, Bimbajee, the 
fourth brother, having joined from Chutteesgurh ; Janojee then made a 
feint, as if intending to proceed towards the Peishwa^s districts to the 
northward. Mahdoo Bao, however, was not tempted to follow him ; he 
placed thannas in various districts, collected the revenue all over the 
country, and laid siege to Chandah. Janojee, in the meantime, wheeled 
off to the westward, and, matching with extraordinary diligence, passed 
Ahmednugur, and began to plunder the countiy on the route to Poona. 
Mahdoo Bao had at one time proposed, after his capital was destroyed by 
Nizam Ally, to surround it by a strong wall ; but this design was, on 
mature consideration, abandoned, lest it should ultimately occasion irre- 


♦ Colonel Wilks has overlooked the Bomb^ letters on this point; Hyder was 
certainly a master at left-handed diplomacy. — (See vol. il, page 117, Wili^*B South of 
India.) 
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parable loss, by holding out a security to property which was best insured 
Dy a dependence on the strong hill forts of Singurh and Poorundhur. The 
inhabitants, on Janojee's approach, sent off their property as usual ; and 
Mahdoo Rao, as soon as he was apprized of the route he had taken, sent 
Gopaul Rao Putwurdhun and Ramchundur Gunnesh with 30,000 horse in 
pursuit of him ; but Janojee still plundered in the neighbourhood of Poona, 
and Gopaul Rao was justly accused of being seci-etly in league with him. 
The Peishwa and Rookun-ud-Dowlah raised the siege of Chandah ; Jano- 
jee moved towards the Godavery, pretending that he was about to give 
fair battle to the Peishwa in the absence of Gopaul Rao, whom he left 
at some distance in the rear. Nothing, however, was farther from his 
intention ; he passed the Peishwa’s army near Mahoor, but detached 
Bappoo Kurundeea by a circuitous route, who suddenly fell upon the 
baggage, and succeeded in carrying off a portion of it. Both parties, 
however, were tired of the war ; they had mutually sustained heavy loss ; 
and Janojee, although hitherto as successful as he could have expected, 
was sensible that, if hostilities continued, they must end in his ruin ; but 
his principal alarm was caused by some intrigues with his brother Mooda- 
jee, and he readily embraced the first overtures of pacification afforded by 
a message from Mahdoo Rao. A treaty, or in the language of the Peishwa, 
who did not admit the independence which treaty implies, an agreement, 
was concluded, on tenns extremely favourable to the Peishwa, on the 23rd 
March® — eleyen days prior to the masterly manoeuvres by which Hyder 
Ally dictated a peace to the English at the gates of Madras. 

The agreement between Mahdoo Rao Peishwa and Janojee Bhonslay, 
Sena Sahib Soobeh, was concluded at the village of Kunkapoor, on the 
north bank of the Beema, near Briraeshwur, and consisted of 13 articles, 
by which Janojee restored the remainder of the districts he had received 
for deserting the Moghuls at Rakisbone, and gave up certain sequestrated 
shares of revenue, or an equivalent for what rightfully belonged to Futih 
Sing Bhonslay, raja of Akulkote. The tribute of gbas-dana, hitherto 
levied by the Sena Sahib Soobeh from the Peishwa’s districts in Aurunga- 
bad, was discontinued, and in lieu of such tribute due from any other 
district belonging to the Peishwa or Nizam Ally, a stipulated sum was to 
be fixed, and paid by an order upon the collectors ; but in case the 
Moghuls should not pay the amount, the Sena Sahib Soobeh should be at 
liberty to levy it by force ; he was neither to increase nor diminish his 
military force without permission from the Peishwa, and to attend 
whenever his services were put in requisition ; to protect no disaffected 
fiillidars, nor to receive deserters from the Peishwa’s army ; to maintain 
no political correspondence with the emperor of Delhi, the soobehdar of 
the Deccan, the English, the Rohillahs, and the nabob of Oude. A wukcel 
was permitted to reside with the English in Orissa, and at the court of 
Nizam Ally, but his business was to be strictly confined to revenue affairs. 
Janojee Bhonslay also submitted to pay a tribute of rupees five lakhs and 
one (5,00,001) by five annual instalments. f On the other hand, the 
Peishwa agreed not to molest Janojee*s districts by marching his forces 
towards Hindostan by any unusual route ; to pay no attention to tiie 

Uth Zllkad, Soorsun 1169. The Bombay Records mention the treaty between 
the Peishwa and Janojee as having taken place 23rd April ; in which, if there be no 
error in my calculation, they have made a mistake by one month. 

t This payment of five lakhs is the only part of the agreement which came to the 
fcaowledge of the Bombay government. 
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pretentions of his relations, as long as he continued their just rights ; he 
was to be permitted to send a force against the English, who were repre- 
sented as troublesome in Orissa, provided his troops were not required for 
the service of the state. There are a variety of other items mentioned in 
the agreement, but the above are the most important ; the form of the 
Sena Sahib Soobeh^s dependence upon the Peishwa is maintained through- 
out ; but it seems more particularly marked by avoiding the usual terms 
of an offensive and defensive alliance, instead of which the Peishwa agrees, 
at the request of the Sena Sahib Soobeh, to assist him with troops in case 
of an invasion of his territories by any other power. 

Of the advantages obtained by Mahdoo Rao, Nizam Ally received three 
lakhs of rupees of annual revenue, and one lakh was conferred on his 
minister, Rooknn-ud-Dowlah.* 

After the close of the campaign against the raja of Berar, the Peishwa 
sent an army into Malwa, under the command of Visajee Kishen Beneewala, 
accompanied by Ramchundur Guimesh, Tookajee Holkar, and Mahadajee 
Sindia. Their proceedings will be hereafter detailed ; but some circum- 
stances connected with the last-mentioned person, domestic afEairs at 
Poona, and operations in the Carnatic demand our previous attention. 

Mahadajee Sindia, after the death of his nephew, Junkojee, although 
his illegitimacy was against his succession, had, by his services and 
qualifications, established claims to the family jagheer, which it would 
have been both impolitic and unjust to set aside, especially as tliere was 
no legitimate descendant of Ranoojee alive. His birth tended greatly to 
lower his respectability in the eyes of the Mahratta sillidars — a circum- 
stance which was a cause of India’s subsequent preference for Maho- 
medans and Rajpoots, and occasioned an alteration in the constitution of 
his army. Rugonath Rao, seemingly without any reasonable cause, f 
wished to see him appointed merely the guardian of his nephew, 
Kedarjee Sindia, the eldest son of Tookajee— an arrangement of which 
the Peishwa disapproved ; and this difEerence of opinion not only widened 
the breach between Mahdoo Rao and his uncle, but ever after inclined 
Mahadajee Sindia to Nana Furnuwees, Hurry Punt Phurkay, and several 
others, the ostensible carcoons, but the real ministers, of Mahdoo Rao. 

When ordered to Hindostan on the expedition just adverted to, after 
all the commanders had obtained their audience of leave, Mahadajee 
Sindia, presuming on the favours shown to him, continued to loiter in 
the neighbourhood of Poona. Mahdoo Rao, who at all times exacted strict 
obedience from his officers, had particularly desired that they should 
proceed expeditiously, in order to cross the Nerbuddah before there was 
a chance of obstruction by the swelling of the rivers from the setting in 
of the south-west monsoon ; but two or three days afterwards, when riding 
out to Theur, his favourite village, 13 miles from Poona, he observed 
Sindia’s camp still standing, without the smallest appearance either of 
movement or preparation. He sent instantly to Mahadajee Sindia, express- 
ing astonishment at his disobedience and presumption, and intimating 
that if, on his return from Theur, he found a tent standing or hia 
troops in sight, he should plunder his camp and sequestrate his jagheer. 
Maliadajee took his departure promptly ; but this well-known anecdotOi 

* Mahratta MSS., and copies of original agreements from the Poona Records. 

t Many years after this period, in a despatch from Colonel Palmer, resident at 
Poona, 8th 'June 1798, it is mentioned that Rugonath Kao conferred Sindians jagheer 
on Manajee Phakray ; but the Mahratta MSS. do not allude to such a tKansac- 
tiou. 
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characteristic of Mahdoo Rao, is chiefljr remarkable from the contrast it 
presents to the future power of Mahadajee Sindla at the Mahratta capital. 

The Peishwa seized every interval of leisure to improve the civil govern- 
ment of his country. In this laudable pursuit he had to contend with 
violent prejudices and with general corruption ; but the beneficial effects 
of the reforms he introduced are now universally acknowledged, and his 
sincere desire to protect his subjects, by the equal administration of justice, 
reflects the highest honor on his reign. His endeavours were aided by 
the celebrated Ram Shastree, a name which stands alone on Mahratta 
record as an upright and pure judge, and whose character, admirable 
under any circumstances, is wonderful amidst such selfishness, venality, 
and corruption as are almost universal in a Mahratta court. Ram Shastree, 
surnamed Parboney, was a native of the village of Maholy, near Satara, 
but went early to Benares, where he studied many years, and upon the 
death of Bal Kishen Shastree, about the year 1759, was selected for public 
employment at Poona, without either soliciting or declining the honor 
of being placed at the head of the Shastrees cif the court. As Mahdoo 
Rao obtained a larger share of power. Ram Shastree was at great pains to 
instruct him, both in the particular branch which he superintended, and 
in the general conduct of administration . An anecdote related of him is 
equally creditable to the good sense of himself and his pupil. Mahdoo 
Rao, in consequence of the conversation of several learned Bramins, had 
for a time been much occupied in expounding and following the mystical 
observances which the Shasters enjoin. Ram Shastree perceived that to 
oppose this practice by ordinary argument would only lead to endless 
disputes with Mahdoo Rao, or rather with his associates ; but one day, 
having come into the Peishwa’s presence on business, and found him 
absorbed in the contemplation enjoined to Hindoo devotees,* during 
which all other faculties are to be suspended, the Shastree retired ; but 
next day, after making the few arrangements necessary, he went to the 
Peishwa, and formally resigned his office, which is politely expressed by 
intimating an intention of retiring to Benares. Mahdoo Rao immediately 
apologized for the apparent impropriety of his conduct the day before, 
by stating the cause, which he defended as excuseable and praiseworthy. 

It is only so,” replied Ram Shastree, “ provided you entirely renounce 
worldly advantages. As Bramins have departed from the ordinances 
of their faith, and assumed the office of rajas, it becomes them to exercise 
power for the benefit of their subjects, as the best and only apology 
for having usurped it. It behoves you to attend to the welfare of your 
people and your government; or, if you cannot reconcile yourself to 
those duties, quit the musnud, accompany me, and devote your life strict- 
ly to those observances which, I fully admit, our faith enjoins.” Mahdoo 
Rao acknowledged the justness of the rebuke, and abandoned the studies 
which had misled him. 

The benefits which Ram Shastree conferred on his countiymen were 
principally by example ; but the weight and soundness of his opinions 
were universally acknowledged during his life ; and the decisions of the 
punchayets, which gave decrees in his time, are still considered precedents. 
His conduct and unwearied zeal had a wonderful effect in improving the 
people of all ranks ; he was a pattern to the well-disposed, but the greatest 
man who did wrong stood in awe of Ram Shastree ; and although persons 
possessed of rank and riches did, in several instances, try to corrupt him, 

♦ That sort of contemplation which the Mahrattas express by the single word Jhep. 
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none dared to repeat the experiment, ^or to impeach his integrity. Hie 
habits were simple in the extreme ; and it was a role with him tp ke^ 
nothing more in his house than sufilced for the day’s consumption. 

One of Mahdoo Bao’s first acts was to abolish the system of forcing the 
villagers to* carry baggage— -a custom then so prevalent in India, that when 
first done away in the Mahratta country by Mahdoo Bao, it occasioned 
discontent among the men in power, and many secretly premised it* But 
the Peishwa having intelligence of a quantity of valuame articles conveyed 
in this manner by order of Visajee Punt, soobehdar of Bassein, seized and 
confiscated the whole ; remunerated the people for being unjustly taken 
from their agricultural labours, and at the same time issued tresh orders, 
which none, who knew his system of intelligenpe, ventured to disobey.^ 

In the ensuing fair season Mahdoo Bao had leisure to turn his attention 
to affairs in the Carnatic. Hy der, after concluding peace with the Englidi, 
and obtaining a promise of their eventual support, was under no alarm at 
the prospect of a war with the Mahrattas. He not only evaded their de- 
mands for the payment of arrears of tribute, but levied contributions upon 
some of the polygars tributary to the Peishwa — an encroachment which 
Mahdoo Bao was not of a disposition to tolerate. In the month of Novem- 
ber he sent forward a large body of horse under Gopaul Bao Putwur- 
dhun, Mulhar Bao Bastia, and the cousins of Gopaul Bao, viz.^ Pureshram 
A n 1770 Bhow and Neelkunt Bao Putwurdhun. Mahdoo Bao fol- 
* ' lowed at the head of 35,000 men, of whom 15,000 were 

infantry. He rapidly reduced the two Balapoors, Kolhar, Nundeedroog, Mul- 
wugul,f and the greater part of the open country on the eastern boundary 
of Hyder’s territory, including 16 forts, none of them considered of very 
great importance, and 25 fortified villages, of which he destroyed the 
greater part of the defences.^ The fort of Mulwugul was carri^ by an 
assault led by two rivals of the Ghatgay family, of Boodh and Mullaoree. 
Their hereditary disputes, known to have existed from the time of the 
Bahminee dynasty, Ij^d been repeatedly revived in the Peishwa’s camp, 
but though settled by a punchayet in favour of Nagojee Baja, Joojhar Bao, 
the other branch ot the family the head of which was Bajee Ghatgay, 
being dissatisfied, both parties had solicited permission to decide the 
quarrel, according to the family privilege, “ at the spear’s point,” to which 
Mahdoo Bao would not consent ; but when the assault was about to take 
place, it was proposed that, of the two, he whose fiag first appeared before 
the Juree Putka on the top of the rampart should be confirmed in all the 
hereditary privileges. One of the family who carried the fiag of Bajee 
Ghatgay was killed ; Dumdairay, the person who had charge of the Juree 
Putka, also fell, but Nagojee seized the standard, and planting his fiag 
with his own hand, hoisted the Juree Putka over it, amidst an enthusiastic 
shout from the whole Mahratta army. Unfortunately the lustre of this 
gallant action was tarnished by the slaughter of the whole garri8on.§ 

The Peishwa’s progress was for a time arrested at Nidjeegbul, a place 
of inconsiderable strength, which held out several months, and repulsed two 
assaults made by the l£ihrattas, in one of which Narain Bao, the Peishwa’s 
brother, was wounded. | It was at last stormed by the poly gar of Chittle- 

' Some say that Mahdoo Rao exacted a heavy fine, besides confiscating the property^ 
t Wilks. { Bombay Escort 

4 Mahratta MSS., and a family legend known to every individnal of tlm ehm of 
Ghatgay, although, in their usual loose way, they mention different names lor the fort 
which was the scene of Nagojee’s exploit, 
g By a bullet in4he hand. Mahratta MSS* 

a 
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dpfiog, at the head of his Beruds<» — a class of people who, as already 
aotic^y are said to be originally Kamoossees from Maharashtra. 

Hyder, as the Mahrattas advanced on the east, retired to ^e westward, 
where, the country being closer, their cavalry were prevented from acting 
against him with effect. He never ventured within 20 kos of Mahdoo Rao, 
as his infantry would not face the Mahratta horse on a plain ; but a light 
force under Gopaul Rao, which was sent to watch his motions, and ravage 
the countiy, was surprised and put to flight by Hyder on the night of the 
3rd or 4th March. This affair was attended by no advantage ; the 
Mahrattas continued to plunder aini ravage his territory, and Hyder hoped 
that they would retire to the northward of the Kistna, on the approach of 
the south-west monsoon.f But he was disappointed. The state of Mahdoo 
Rao*s health compelled nim to return to Poona in the beginning of June ; 
but he left the infantry and 20,000 horse under Trimbuck Rao Mama to 
prosecute the war. Hyder offered to pay the chouth, but would not restore 
the amount exacted from the polygars, as he conceived their submission 
to his authority in 1762 gave him a right to the tribute he had levied.^ 

Trimbuck Rao, before the season when he might expect the return of 
the Peishwa, gained several advantages, reduced the fort of Gurumconda 
and some other garrisons. 

Mahdoo Rao, as soon as the season permitted, marched from Poona, 
intending to have joined Trimbuck Rao, but being again taken ill, he gave 
over the command to Appa Bui wunt, the son of that Bulwunt Rao who 

A B 1771 much distinguished in one of the battles at Panni- 

* * put. After the junction of Appa Bulwunt, the Mahratta 

army consisted of nearly 40,000 horse, with 10,000 infantry, and some 
guns. Hyder with 12,000 horse and 25,000 infantry, of whom 16,000 were 
regulars, and 40§ field guns, did not at first venture to take the field, and 
the Mahrattas encamped a short distance to the north of Seringapatam. 
Trimbuck Rao, in hopes of being able to draw Hyder from his position, 
retired a short distance to the northward, when Hyder, who always kept 
up a correspondence with some of the Mahratta officers, j| is supposed to 
have been deceived by false information, and took the neld, imagining 
that a great part of Trimbuck Rao’s force was detached.^ He was soon 
undeceived; and such was his impression, whether from having been 
formerly beaten by the Mahrattas, or from want of confidence in his army 
— a circumstance rare in a good officer — ^this man who had fought with 
skill and bravery against British troops, did not dare to risk a battle, and 
at last tied, in the most dastardly and disorderly manner, towards his 
capital. The whole of his guns were taken, some thousands of his men 


* Wilks. The anecdote given by Colonel Wilks of the mutilation of the captive 
garrison is not preserved in the Mahratta country ; therefore, as a mere anecdote, 1 am 
not authorized in repeating it, although it is very characteristic of the anger, the 
violence, and the generosity of Mahdoo Rao. There is, however, an anecdote gi^en 
by Colonel Wilks, which 1 must remark, respecting Ap^jee Ram, vol. ii., page 14 It 
might do for the licentious court of Poona at any other period, but even if authentic, 
which I cannot discover, it conveys a wrong impression. Mahdoo Rao wonld exease 
wantofform,aiidevenanebalUtionof anger, bat he never tolerated indecency or 
impertinence. 

t Letters from the Bombay deputies, Mr. Richard Church and Mr. James Sibbsld, 
from Hyder's camp. 

t Mahratta MSS., Bombay Records, Wilks. 

$ Wilks. Mahdoo Rao says, in a letter to the governor of Bombay, 8,000 or 10,000 
horse and 45 pms. 

y His own fetters to the Bombay government* 

f Letter from Mr. Sibbtld* 
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and 1,500 of his cavalry were destroyed ; 25 elephants, several thousand 
horses, and the whole of his camp equipage were the recorded trophies of 
the Mahrattas, ivho, as usual, boasted less of their victory than of their 
plunder. 

After this success, Trimbuck Bao invested Seringapatam, but being 
almost destitute of men capable of working his guns, we attempt was con* 
ducted with more than the usual absurdity of a Mahratta siege. It was dis* 
approved by Mahdoo Bao, whose object was to possess himself of Bednore 
and Soonda during the ensuing season. Trimbuck Bad, after wasting five 
weeks before Seringapatam, retired in the middle of April to Turry 
Ghuree,^ keeping a strong garrison in Belloor, and exacting heavy contri* 
butions in various directions. 

Before the roads were completely occupied, Hyder, in the beginning of 
June, attempted to draw a convoy of militiiry stores with 20 pieces of. 
cannon from Bednore to Seringapatam ; but the whole, including the escort 
that accompanied them, were intercepted ; and at last, so efEe^ually did 
the Mahrattas cut ofE the communication, that Hyder’s Hircarrahg were 
obliged to pass through the Koorga Baja's country, and descend the 
Ghauts in Malabar, as the only route to Bednore. On the 24th October the 
Mahrattas moved to Bangalore ; Hyder, with about 20,000 men of all 
descriptions, remained at Seringapatam strongly intrenched. f The only 
success which attended his arms during the wnole season was achieved 
by his son Ti^poo, who intercepted a very large convoy of grain proceed* 
ing towards the Mahratta camp. Hyder's Situation was considered 
critical, and a prospect of the total reduction of his country, which 
formed the only barrier between the Mahrattas and Madras, inclined the 
Bombay government to afEord him their assistance ; but the territory:^ and 
subsidy demanded as preliminaries on the one part, and the terms pro* 
posed on the other, were out of all proportion ; besides which, Hyder 
artfully endeavoured to make them principals in the war, by requiring of 
them to attack Salsette, which at once put an end to the negotiation. 

The governor and council at Madras deemed it of vital importance to 
support Hyder Ally, but they were prevented by the wishes of Mohummud 
Ally and the opinion of Sir John Lindsay, his majesty's minister pleni* 
A D 1772 potentiary, both of whom, in the face of the late treaty with 

* * Hyder, urged the Madras government to unite with the 

Mahrattas.§ But news of the increasing illness of the Peishwa, which was 
pronounced incurable in the month of March, alarmed all the Mahratta 
commanders at a distance from the capital, especially those who owed 
their situations exclusively to Mahdoo Bao. The design of reducing 
Soonda and Bednore was abandoned ; and, assigning as a reason that the 
Mahratta sillidars were desirous to return to their homes, which was also 
perfectly jtnie, Trimbuck Bao listened to Hyder’s overtures. Negotiations 
began in the middle of April, when the Mahrattas were in the neighbour* 
hood of Bangalore ; and a treaty was concluded in June, by which the 
Mahrattas retained the ancient possessions of the father of SivajeeJ 
besides Mudgerry and Gurumconda. Hyder likewise agreed to pay 3o 
lakhs of rupees as arrears and expenses, and 14 lakhs as the annual mbutei 

♦ Probably Turry Kaira. 

t Mr. Sibbald's Reports, and Mahratta MSS. 

i Mangalore and Pargurh on the coast were the places applied for. 

§ Madras Records. « 

II Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotta, Balapoor, and Sera. 
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wblotbbe in future promised to remit with regularity ; all other Idahratta 
draaands were to oease.^ 

* Mahdoo Rao^s disease was consumption, but his health improved cond* * * § 
derably during the monsoon, and great hopes were entertained of his re^ 
covery ; the progress of his generds in Hindostan had been still more im- 
portant than his acquisit4on8 in the Carnatio. 

The army which crossed the Nerbuddah in 1769, under Yisajee Eishen 
as chief-in-command, consisted, when the whole were united in Malwa, 
of nearly 50,000 horse. Yisajee Eishen and Hamchundur Gunnesh, 
besides Pindharees, had 20,000 horse, of which 15,000 belonged to ihe 
Peishwa. With Mahadajee Sindia there were 15,000, and with Tookajee 
Holkar4ibout the same number, f There was also a large body of infantry 
with a numerous artillery,:|: chiefly natives of Hindostan and Malwa, 
including men of all castes. The Arabs, Abyssinians, and Sindians, of 
whom there was a small proportion, were accounted the best soldiers of the 
army, and were mostly obtained from the sea-ports of Cambay and Surat. 

For some time after the fatal field of Panniput, the Mahrattas, in conse- 
quence of their domestic struggles, and the wai^are to the south of the 
Nerbuddah, had little leisure to interfere with the politics of Hindostan. 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, on one occasion, in the year 1764, joined the Jaths 
when besieging Delhi, but soon quitted them, and returned to the Deccan. 

A body of Mahrattas from Bundelcund, or Malwa, took service with 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah, in the war against the English in 1765 ; but, except- 
ing the temporary visit of Golkar to Delhi, above alluded to, the Mahrattas 

A-D l''6l crossed the Chumbul in force for upwards of 

' ' ’ eight years. The Abdallee king, after the great victory he 
achieved, bestowed the throne of the Moghuls on the lawful heir, Shah 
Alum ; but as that emperor was then engaged in the well-known warfare 
against the nabob of Bengal and the English, his son, the prince Jewan 
Bukht, assumed the ensigns of royalty d uring the emperor^s absence. Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah, nabob of Oude, was appointed vizier, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, 
Rohillah, was restored to the dignity of Umeer-ool-Oomrah. After which 
Ahmed Shah Abdallee quitted Delhi and returned to his own dominions. 

Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah remained with the young prince generally at the 
capital ; but Shujah-ud-Dowlah first repaired to his own government, and 
afterwards expelled all the Mahratta carcoons, whom he still found remain- 
ing as collectors of revenue in the Dooab. He next proceeded to Benares, 
where, having been joined by the emperor, they advanced together into 
Bundelcund, took Jhansee,§ and would probably have driven the 
Mahrattas from that province ; but in consequence of the flight of Meer 
Oassim from Bengal, Shujah-ud-Dowlah, not content with afEording him 
an asylum, espoused his cause against the English — a course of policy 
which led to his defeat at the battle of Buxar, on the 23rd October 1764, 
when the emperor for a time |daoed himself under the protection of the 

* Wilks mentioiis only 80 laldis (vol. ii, page 151), which may be correct, but the 
Mahratta MS. is here supported by the fact of there being 49,50,000 rupees deMted to 
Hyder in the Mahratta state accounts, at the period of Mahdoo Bao*s deafli, for 
which, as it is regularly credited, they probably bad some collateral security. 

t Mahratta MSS. This agrees pretty nearly with the statement given by Kojeef 
Khan to General Barker in May 1778 ; but by that time Hamchundur Gunnesh had 
returned with a party of the Peishwa*s horse to the Deccan, and the increase may be 
accounted for by numbers of Pindharees.-— (See Appendix No. 21 to the Fifth Report 
from the Committee of Secrecw.) 

{ BfahratUMSS. 

§ Seyr Mutuskhereen. 
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BngliBh.^ A treaty with ^iijah-iid-Dowlah, in Atigtti^ 1765, restored td 
him the principalit}r of Oude, which had been subjttgated by the BritiBli 
arms, recognized his title as, vizier of the empire, and establidbed an 
alliance with the company’s government. 

The reader may recollect the manner in which the Moghuls, in the time 
of Aurungzebe, took possession of a province, and their mode of conduct- 
ing its admiinistration. To each district there was a fonjdar, or military 
governor, charged with its protection and interior order, and a dewan, or 
collector and civil manager. There were also soobehdars and nazims, 
who were military governors of larffe provinces ; but these were merely 
gradations of rank, to each of which there was a dewan. The ^o^dar 
was the active efficient officer ; the superiors were mere supervisors. These 
military governors, when the empire fell into decay, styled themselves 
nabobs, t and all who could maintain that appellation considered them- 
selves independent, though they embraced every opportunity of obtaining 
firmans or commissions from the pageant emperor. The English, at the 
period of Meer JafEeir’s death, had Bengal at their disposal, and the 
emperor’s person in their power. The youngest son of Meer JafEeir was 
made nabob of Bengal, J^har, and Onssa in February 1765 and the 
East India Company, previously charged with the military protection of 
this territory, were appointed his dewan in August following. The 
emperor, Shah Alum, with the assigned revenues of Allahabad and Korah 
for his support, the only part of the conquered territories of Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah of which the English thought proper to dispose, continued to 
reside under the British protection, in hopes that they might be induced 
to send an army to place him on the throne of his ancestors. 

In the meantime the prince Jewan Bukht remained at the Moghul 
capital, where Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah exercised the entire powers of adminis- 
tration. Sooruj Mull, the Jath prince, was gradually extending his power 
and consequence : the Mahratta officer J in Agra accepted his protection, 
and admitted a garrison of his troops : he took Bewaree and Ferohnugur 
from a Beloochee adventurer who possessed them in jagheer ; and at last 
applied to Nujeeb-ud- Dowlah for the office of foujdar in the environs of 
the capital. These encroachments were so palpable that Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah 
was obliged to have recourse to arms, and gained an easy and unexpected 
victory by the death of Sooruj Mull, who was killed in the commencement 
of the first action.§ His son, assisted by Mulhar Rao Holkar,| during 
the short period the latter was absent from the Deccan in 1764, besieged 
Delhi; but Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, by means of that secret understanding which 
always subsisted between him and Holkar, induced the Mahrattas to 
abandon the alliance and return to Malwa. 

Such was the state of Hindostan when the Peishwa’s army crossed the 
Chumbul, towards the latter end of 1769. Their first operations were 
directed against the Rajpoot princes, from whom they levied 10 lakhs of 

A D 1770 rupees as arrears of tribute. They next entered the 
\ * ' territory of the Jaths, on pretence of assisting one of 

the sons of Sooruj Mull, as great contentions prevailed amongst the 

* Mill’s History of British India. 

t To my Indian readers it is very unnecessary to explain that Nuwab is the Per- 
sian word, the plural (as more respectful) of Naib, a deputy. 

I I cannot discover what officer it was. 

I Seyr Mutuakhereen. 

n The amount paid for his assistance is not knovm, bat one-hall of the eoknow- 
ledged profits, uj^ards of four and a half lakhs of rupees, was credited to the Feishwa. 
(State accounts, Poona Records.) 
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brothers. The Mahrattas were victorious in an engagement fought close 
to Bhurtpoor, and, after having overran the country, the Jaths agreed 
to pay them ^5 lakhs of rupees — 10 in ready money, and the rest by in- 
stalments. They encamped at Deeg during the monsoon, and Nujeeb-ud- 
Dowlah, dreading their recollection of sons and brothers slain/’ opened 
a negotiation with Visajee Kishen to avert the calamities he apprehended.^ 
The Mc^rattas are mindful both of benefits and of injuries, from genera- 
tion to generation ; but they are not more revengeful than might be ex- 
pected of a people so little civilized, and in this respect they seldom allow 
their passion to supersede their interest. Visajee Kishen listened to the 
overtures of Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah with complacency ; but Ramchundur 
Gunnesh and Mahadajee Sindia called for vengeance on the Rohillahs. 
On a reference being made to the Peishwa, he so far concurred in Sindia’s 
opinion, that Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah could never be a friend to the Mahrattas ; 
but as they were endeavouring to induce the emperor to withdraw from 
the protection of the English, in which Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah’s assistance 
might be useful, the conduct of Visajee Kishen was approved, j* Accord- 
ingly Zabita Khan, the son of Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, was sent to join Visajee 
Kishen ; but Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah shortly after died when on his route to 
Nujeebgurh, in October 1770.J Immediately after this event, Zabita Khan 
assumed his father’s situation at the capital. 

The president and council at Bengal, although it was upon the face 
of their records that in 1766 Shah Alum had made overtures to the 
Mahrattas, were not at first apprized of his having renewed the negotia- 
tion, and were therefore at a loss to account for the conduct of the 

AD 1771 Mahrattas in not making themselves masters of Delhi ; 

^ * * instead of which they took the route of Rohilcund. 

The Rohillah chiefs beliaved with no spirit ; their country was entirely 
overrun ; the strong fortress of Etaweh fell into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas ; and the whole of the Dooab, except Furruckabad, was reduced 
almost without opposition. The territory of Zabita Khan was not 
exempt from their ravages ; they likewise made irruptions into Korah, 
and preferred demands upon Shujah-ud-Dowlah, which alarmed the 
English, and induced them to prepare for resisting an invasion which 
they deemed probable. 

Sbujah-ud-Dowlah, however, maintained a correspondence with 
the Mahrattas the whole time ; and the emperor, at last, open- 
ly declared his intention of throwing himself on their protec- 
tion. They returned from Rohilcund to Delhi before the rains, and 
possessed themselves of every part of it except the citadel, where, on ac- 
count of the prince Jewan Bukht, they refrained from excess, and treated 
him with courtesy. Zabita Khan would probably have been detained by 
them, but Tookajee Holkar ensured his safe retreat to Nujeebgurh. * The 
Bengal presidency, at the head of which was Mr. Cartier, represented to 
the emperor the imprudence and danger of quitting their protection, but, 
with sound policy, placed no restraint on his inclination, and Shah Alum, 
having taken leave of his English friends, was met by Maliadajee Sindia, 
escort to the camp of Visajee Kishen, under whose auspices he entered 
his capital, and was seated on the throne in the end of December 1771.§ 

Blahratta MSS., and Bengal Records, 
t Mahratta MSS. 

J ^hratta MSS., Bengal Records, and Forster’s Tiavels. 

I Bengal BecordL, Mahratta MSS., dtc., kc. 
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The Hahrattas now determined to wreak their revenge on the son of 
Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah — a design undertaken with the entire concurrence of 
the emperor, who bore Zabita Khan a personal ^mity, but it was prin- 
cipally instigated by Mahadajee Sindia, the chief director of the councils . 
of Visajee Kishen, Eamchundur Gunnesh having returned to Poona in 
consequence of a quarrel with his superior. Shujah-ud<<^wlah continued 
his correspondence with the MahrattH^jalthough he p^sonally declined 
assuming his post as vizier whilst ^nisy maintained supremacy at the 
imperial court. But the principal object of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, as it had 
been that of his father, was the subjugation of the Bohillah territory, to 
which the death of Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah paved the way. He had no objec- 
tions, therefore, to see these neighbours weakened by the Mahrattas, 
provided he coidd ultimately secure the conquest for himself ; but he also 
perceived that the result of a permanent conquest of Rohilcund by the 
Mahrattas would prove the precursor of his own destruction. The Rohillahs 
knew him well, and, dreading treachery, Hafiz Rehmut, whose districts 
adjoined Oude, could not be prevailed upon to proceed to the assistance 
of Zabita Khan, until assured by Brigadier-General Sir Robert Barker, the 
officer in command of the British troops stationed in the vizier’s territory, 
that no improper advantage should be taken of his absence from the 
frontier.^ 

Several places were speedily reduced ; an ineffectual resistance was 
opposed to Mahadajee Sindia and Nujeef Khan, at the fords of the Ganges, 
which they crossed in the face of the Rohillahs, by passing many of their 
posts as if they had no intention of fording until much higher up the 
river, when, after throwing them off their guard, they suddenly wheeled 
about, dashed down upon one of the fords at full gallop, and, crossing 
over, made a great slaughter. The Rohillahs, in consequence, seem to have 
been completely panic-struck.* Zabita Khan’s territory was reduced with 
scarcely any opposition ; the strongest entrenchments, and even forts, 
were abandoned, before a horseman came in sight. f Puttergurh, where 
considerable wealth amassed by Nujeeb Khan was deposited, fell into their 
hands, and the Rohillah chiefs were compelled to the very measure which 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah desired, namely, to form a defensive alliance with, 
him against the Mahrattas, for which they paid him 40 lakhs of rupees^ 
and by which he secured himself from the Mahrattas, strengthened his 
own resources, and weakened the means of resistance on the part of the 
Rohillahs, on whose ultimate destruction he was bent. 

Visajee Kishen returned to Delhi for a short time in the month of June ; 
but the main body of the Mahrattas was encamped during the rains in 
the Dooab, of which they had taken almost entire possession. The con- 
stant applications of Visajee Kishen in urging demands, the eagerness 
with wluch his Bramin followers snatched at every opportunity of 
acquiring wealth, the sordid parsimony of their habits when absent from 
the Deccan, and that meanness and impudence which are inseparable 
in low minds, greatly disgusted the emperor, and all who were compelled 
to tolerate their insolence and rapacity. Their behaviour gave Shah Alum 
such extreme offence, that he was willing to run any risk to rid himself of 
such allies. Zabita Khan, through Tookajee Holkar, was endeavouring to « 

* See Appendix to the Fifth Report of the C!ommittee of Secrecy of the Hooie ef 
CSommone. 

t Seyr Bintaakhereen* The Mahratta MSS. dve them more credit than the Moghul 
historian ; bat although he is excessively prejudioed against any person in the shape 
Of an Afghan, the Bengal Records are here in support of the Moghul’s testhnonj. 
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ieoofsr both his toritory and his father*s rank at court. The emperor 
% 0 uld not listen to the proposal, and he at last engaged his general, Nuj^ 
Khan, to resist the Mahri^as by force. Visajee Kishen was desirous of 
avoiding extremities, and referred for orders to Poona ; but an event had 
occurred there, whi(h, at the time it happened, was less expected than it 
had been some months before ; Mahdoo Bao breathed his last at the village 
of Theur, 13 miles east of Poona, on the morning of the 18th November, 
in the 28th year of his age.^ H^ied without issue ; and his widow 
Bumma Bye, who bore him a remarkable afEection, immolated herself with 
the corpse 

The death of Mahdoo Eao occasioned no immediate commotion ; like his 
own disease, it was at first scarcely percei)tible, but the root which invigor- 
ated the already scathed and wide-extending tree was cut ofE from the stem, 
and the plains of Panniput were not more fatal to the Mahratta empire 
than the early end of this excellent prince. Although the military talents 
of Mabdoo Rao were very considerable, his character as a sovereign is 
entitled to far higher praise, and to much greater respect, than that of 
any of his predecessors. He is deservedly celebrated for his firm support 
of the weak against the oppressive, of the poor against the rich, and, as 
far as the constitution of society admitted, for his equity to all. Mahdoo 
Rao made no innovations ; he improved the system established, endeavour- 
ed to amend defects without altering forms, and restrained a corruption 
which he could not eradicate. 

The efficiency of his government in its commencement was rather 
clogged than assisted by the abilities of Sukaram Bappoo. The influence 
of 3ie old minister was too great for the talents of his young master ; all 
actions deemed beneficial were ascribed to the former, whilst the unpopu- 
larity, which with some party is inseparable from executive authority, fell 
to the inexperienced Peishwa, and to Mahdoo Rao in a peculiar degree, by 
reason of an irritable temper, not always under command, which was his 
greatest defect. This influence on the part of the minister, a man open 
to bribery, prevented that respect for Mahdoo Rao to which he was entitled, 
and without which the ends which he aimed at establishing were obstruct- 
.ed. Until after Rugonath Rao^s confinement, Mahdoo Rao was unknown 
to his subjects: shortly after that event, he privately sent for Sukaram 
Bappoo, told him “ that he found many of his orders disregarded, and that 
he was but a cipher in the government : whether this proceeded from 
want of capacity or diligence on his own part, or any other cause, he was 
HmiipJf perhaps an incompetent judge, but he would put the question to 
his sincerity, and begged of him to explain the reason and suggest the 
remedy.” Sukaram immediately replied — “ You can effect nothing until 
you remove me from office : appoint Moraba Furnuwees your dewan, 
when you can be your own minister.” 

Mahdoo Rao respected the penetration which read his intentions, con- 
firmed him in the enjoyment of his jagheer, and followed his advice. He 
permitted Moraba to do nothing without his orders ; he established a 
system of intelligence, of which the many exaggerated stories now relat- 
ed in tilie Mahratta country only prove mat, in rej^ard to events, both 
foreign and domestic, he possessed promj^t and exact information. 

A review of his civil administration, if taken in the abstract, would 
oonvey an indifferent idea of his merits : it must therefore be estimated by 
comparison, by the state of the society in which he was chief magistrate, 


* Mahdoo Rao was bom in Angnst 1744. 
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«&d by the conduct puiuued in the interior xnanaft^^ht end protacdon of 
hw eonntry, whilst harassed by the maohina;^on8 of his nnde^ party, and 
constantly engaged in foreign war. l%e bri^ stimmi^ which it is here 
proposed to give, will scarcely allude to the administmticn of his predeces- 
sors, but may convey some idea of the best govemmmit the Mahratta coun- 
try enjoyed under the Hindoo d5masty of modem times. 

Ihe root of all the Mahratta eysten^, even now in mdstotice, hmever 
much disfigured or amended, whe^er on the banks of the Myhie and 
Chumbul, or the Eistna and Toongbnddra, is found in the institutions 
of Sivajee. 

We have seen that Sivajee had eight officers of state ; of them it need 
only be observed that the supremacy and gradual usurpation of the raja’s 
authority had also superseded that of the other Purdhans, as ^ell as ci 
the Pritee Needhee. Forms of respect instituted with their rank were 
maintained ; but they were only of importance in the state according to 
the strength and resources of their her^itary jagheers, and of a superior 
description of soldiery, who, on pay much inferior to what they might 
elsewhere have obtained, still adhered to some of them, with that pride of 
servitude to their chief which, by its enthusiastic delusion, has caught the 
fancies of men in all uncivilized countries, and dignified military 
vassalage. Of all these personages at the period of Mahdoo Bao’s death, 
Bhowan Rao, the Pritee Needhee, was the most considerable, both for the 
reasons mentioned, and from his warlike character. 

In the difiEerent departments of the state under Sivajee, every separate 
establishment, when complete, had eight principal officers ; all such 
officers, as well as their superiors, were styled durrukdars, and although 
declared not hereditary at the time of their institution, they generally 
descended injthe usual routine of everything Hindoo. Precedent, however— 
that grand rule of sanction to Mahratta usurpation — soon became, whilst 
anarchy prevailed, a mere name for the right of the strong, and the title 
of durrukdars, like every other claim, was only regarded according to 
circumstances. 

The general distribution of revenue planned by Ballajee Wishwanath 
was a measure wholly political, but it was ingrafted on the revenue ac- 
counts of every village, the ordinary forms of which have been explained 
in the preliminary part of this work ; upon the balance of assessment, or 
government share, the artificial distribution alluded to invariably followed, 
mthough seldom in the uniform manner laid down upon its first establish- 
ment in the year 1720. Separate collectors did not always realize those 
specific shares ; but, even up to this day, distinct claims, such as surdesh- 
mookhee, mokassa, &o., are frequently paid to different owners, and tend 
to render the accounts extremely intricate. A fixed district establishment 
founded on that of Sivajee, but more or less complete, was preserved until 
a very late period. Unless in the old jagheer districts, the appointment 
of durrukdars, during the life of Shao, remained in the gift of the raja. 
The patronage, however, of one office or durruk was bestowed by the Raja 
Shao either on Bajee Rao or on Ballajee Rao immediately after his father’s 
death ; the patronage* so conferred was that of the Fumuwees ; hence, m 
the old accounts of the Peishwa’s districts, after the death of Shao, aH 
those holding the office of Fumuwees superseded their superiors, the muz- 
zimdars ; and thus the Peishwa’s Furnuwees b.ecame, under the Peishwa’s^ 
, government, precisely what the Punt Amat was under that of the raja. 

These two, the Furnuwees and muzzimdar, were invariably kept up, as 
^ were the du^urd^ and chitnees ; but the appointment of dewan was 
46 
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Ml generaiy nor of the karkanees, potnees, and jamdar. Durrukdars 
Mre only removeable by government, but a number df ca^coona, in addi* 
tacm to the ordinary eatabliahmenta, were introduced b;^ Ballajee Bao, who 
were displaced at the pleasure of the immediate chief officer of the dia* 
tiict. The useful situation of turufdar, or talookdar, was always 
preserved, but generally under the appellation of idiaikdar. 

These details are enumerated, because the arrangement for the land 
revenue in Maharashtara is the basis of civil government ; and, indeed, the 
ll^ood or bad revenue management of the districts of any country in India 
is the surest indication of the conduct of the administration. 

Under Mahdoo Rao the same heads of districts were continued as had 
been established by his uncle, Sewdasheo Bao Bhow ; except that, upon 
the death of the sur-soobehdar Balloba Manduwagunnee, who effected the 
great reforms between the Neera and Godavery, he did not appoint 
a successor to that situation ; but the sur-soob^dars in the Goncan, 
Carnatic, Candeish, and Guzerat,^ were always continued. The 
appointment of a mamlitdar was declaredly for the year, but he was 
not removed during good behaviour : the amount of his collections varied ; 
gederally, however, they were not above hve lakhs of rupees annually. 
At the commencement of the season he was furnished by government 
with a general statement, which contained his instructions, and included 
the expected receipts, the alienations, and expenses ; which last he was 
not to exceed but upon the most satisfactory grounds. In the detail of 
the expenses were the salaries, including not only food, clothes, and 
every necessary, but the adequate establiwment and attendants for each 
of tne government servants, according to their rank and respectability. 
Besides these authorized advantages, there was a private assessment over 
and above the regular revenue, at which the government connived, pro- 
vided the mamlitdar’s share did not amount to more than live per cent, 
upon the actual collections. This hidden personal emolument was exactly 
suited to the genius and habits of Bramins, who, by a strange, though 
perhaps not a peculiar, perversion, prefer obtaining an emolument in this 
undernand manner, to honestly earning four times as much. 

The private assessment was supposed to be favourable to the cultivator, 
as well as pleasing to the mamlitdar and district officers. Mahdoo Bao 
{Invented the excess of the abuse by vigilant supervision, and by readily 
listening to the complaints of the common cultivators ; as to the village 
officers, they all participated, and from them information could only be 
obtain^ through some of the discontented hereditary claimants, whose 
statements were often fabricated, and so difficult to substantiate, that the 
government, much occupied by its great political transactions, generally 
made it a rule only to prosecute the chief authorities on great occasions, 
to take security from interested informants before examining the proofs, 
and to leave minor delinquency to the investigation of mamlitdars. It 
might be supposed that a system so defective, with the door of corruption 
left open by the connivance of government, would be followed by every 
act of injustice, oppression, and violence ; but the evils fell more on the 
state than on inmviduais ; and at that time the Mahratta country, in 
proportion to its fertility, was probably* more thriving than any other part 
of India. 

The mamlitdar on his appointment opened an account-current with the 
government, and was obliged to advance a part of the expected revenuei ^ 

* Thm also was a sm-soobehdar sonwtliiiei in 
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for wlildi he received a premitim oltwaper omti, and one per cent monthly 
interest) until the periods at which the ooliecticm was expected) when ^e 
interest ceased. This advance, wMch was both a security andconveni^ce 
to government) and all revenue transactions whatever, were managed by 
the agency of the soucars, or Indian bankers ; but many persons employed 
their private property in the prosecution of such agency, in which there 
was often a great *deal* of speculation, but, with ordinary eaution, large 
returns were obtained with very little risk. Thus the advance of money 
on the land-revenue became something like national funds, partaking of 
the benefits of prompt supply, and the evils of fictitious cred^ 

At the end of the season, wheii the mamlitdar*s accounts were closed, 
they were carried by the district Furauwees to Poona, and most carefully 
examined before they were passed. 

Mahdoo Bao encouraged the mamlitdars to reside in the districts, keep- 
ing the wukeels at Poona ; but when that was impracticable, the affairs of 
the district were more Scrupulously investigated. 

The management of the police, and the administration of civil and 
criminal justice, were in a great degree intrusted to the mamlitdars. The 
police magistrates were the patell, the mamlitdar) and, where tbe office 
existed, the sur-soobehdar. The deshmookhs and deshpandyas were left 
in ihe enjoyment of their hereditary rights, but their ancient power was 
suspended, and, though permitted to collect their own dues, they were 
seldom referred to, except in 'ascertaining local usages, and occasionally 
in arbitrating differences. The police, except in the city of Poona, was 
very imperfect ; but conskiering the defective state of the executive 
authority, even in the best times of the Mahratta government, and the 
unsettled predatory habits oi so large a portion of undisciplined soldiery 
accustomed to violence and rapine, it is, at first view, suipiising that this 
lives and properties of the peaceable part of society were so secure. But 
the military were pretty equally dispersed ; every village could defend its 
inhabitants or avenge aggression ; and members who disgraced the com- 
munity were too much bound by the opinion of their family connections, 
their own interests, and the power of the village officers to b^ome entirdy 
lawless. The Mahratta usage of generally returning during the rains 
preserved all those ties ; and though it might prove inconvenient to an 
ambitious sovereign, it greatly tended to domestic order and tranquillity. 
The great use which the Peishwas made of attachment to wutu»y and the 
preference in promoting an officer shown to those who eonld boast of 
hereditary rights, was in many respects a most politic and judidons nM>de 
of encouraging a species of patriotism, and applying national feelings to 
purposes of good government. 

In the Mahratta country the most common crimes were thieving and 
gang robbery, murder and arson. The two firat were more common to 
Bamoossees and Bheels than to Mahrattas, and were punished by the Iosb 
of life or limb ; murder for revenge was rarely considered a capitd offence, 
and very often, in hereditary disputes, a murder, where risk attended it, 
was considered jather a creditable action. The ordinary compromise with 
government, if the accused was not a rich man, was 350 rupees. The 
facility of eluding justice by fiying into the territory of some other 
authority was the greatest obstruction to police efficiency. 

For great crimes the sur-soobehdars had the power of punishing 
tally ; mamlitdars in such cases required the Peishwa's authcdlty. 
great jagheordars had power of life and death within their respective 
territories. Bramins could not be executed*, but state prisoners were 
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poimed or destroyed by deleterious food, such as equal parts of fiour aud 
sail Women were mutilated, but rarely put to death. There was no 
presmbed form of trial ; torture to extort confession was very common ; 
and confession was generally thought necessary to capital punishment. 
The chief authority, in doubml cases, commonly took the opinion of his 
<^oers ; and some mamlitdars in ' the Satara country, under both the 
Pritee Needbee and Peishwa, employed punchayets to pronounce on the 
innocence or guilt of the accused ; but this syst^ can only be traced to 
the time of Shao, and, though so well worthy of imitation, was by no 
means general, nor are its benefits understood or appreciated in the present 
day. 

In civil cases the punchayets were the ordinary tribunals, and the 
example of Bam Shastree tended greatly to their improvement. Excepting 
where J^m Shastree superintended, they were a known, though unautho- 
rized, source of emolument to the members ; no doubt frequently corrupt 
and unjust in their decisions : but punchayets were popular, and their 
defects less in the system itself than in the habits of the people. 

The nominal revenue of the whole Mahratta empire at the period of 
Mahdoo Rao's death was ten crores, or 100 millions of rupees ; but the 
amount actually realized, including tlie jagheers of Holkar, Sindia, Janojee 
Bhonslay, and Dummajee Gaekwar, together with tribute, fees, fines, con- 
tributions, customary offerings, and all those sources independent of 
regular collections, which in the state accounts come under the head of 
extra revenue,^ may be estimated at about 72 millions of rupees, or about 
fEteven millions of pounds sterling annually. Of this sum the revenue under 
the direct control of the^Peishwa was about 28 millions of rupees ; in 
which estimate is included Mahdoo Rao’s personal estate, kept distinct 
from the public accounts, but which seldom amounted to above three lakhs 
of rupees, or 30,000 pounds sterling a year ; he was, however, possessed 
of 24 lakhs of personal property at his death, which he bequeathed to the 
state. 

From the vast acquisitions of Ballajee Rao, his lavish expenditure, and 
the numerous jagheers and enam lands which he conferred, it is a common 
opinion in the Mahratta country that he had a greater revenue than any 
other Peishwa : but he never had time to collect the revenues in many 
parts of India temporarily subjugated by his armies. The average col- 
lections in any equal number of years were greater in the time of Mahdoo 
Rao than in mat of his father ; although in the season 1751-52 Ballajee 
Rao realized 36^ millions of rupees, which exceeded the highest collection 
ever made by Mahdoo Rao by upwards of two millions. The state was 
much in debt at Mahdoo Rag’s accession ; and although, at his death, by 
reckoning the outstanding balances, and by bringing to account the value 
of stores and other property, there was a nominal siiui in its favour of 65 
millions of rupees, yet the treasury was exhausted, no part of this amount 

* The extra revenue, in the village accounts, is properly all revenue over and above 
the land assessment; lor example, the tax on merchants^ manufacturers, Ac. 
(called mok-twrfa ) ; a tax on houses ; enam tgeee, or one-third of certain enam 
lands ; a tax on pasturage and profits of grass lands ; the offerings of pilgrims at 
religious fairs (or Juttra), and a great many other items, which arete more numeroni^ 
and apparently vexatiooB, than they are important to the state or grievous to the 
subject. In the village settlement they were enumerated, but brought to account 
under Ilie revenue derived from the customs on the exports 

and imports of a village is frequently included in the village accounts, but of the 
generally it is a distinct branch of revenue, as has already bemi cxnlained. 

t Ihe Poona rupee is 12 per cent inferior to the Bengal sicca* 
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being available* On a complete examination^ of tbe accounts^ ibe go- 
vernment of the Peisliwa seema always to have been in debt^ or embarrass- 
ed from want of funds, till ad^r the period of Bajee Bao’s connection 
with the English. 

The ordinary army of the Peishwa, without including the troops of 
Bhonslav, Gaekwar, Sindia, or Holkar^ amounted to 50, good horse. 
Neither his infantry nor artillery were considerable ; and after providing 
for his garrisons, the ordinary number in the time of Mahdoo Bao was 
about 10,000, of whom one-third were Arabs, and the greater part 
Mahomedans. It was usual, however, to entertain large bodies of infantry 
when the Peishwa took the field, but they were always discharged on re- 
turning to Poona. The Hetkurees, or doncan infantry, are said to have 
been preferred to the Mawulees, perhaps on account of the attachment of 
the latter to the house of Sivajee.f 

Calculating the contingent which Gaekwar and Bhonslay were bound to 
furnish, at from 10,000 to 15,000, taking the lowest estimate of Holkar’s 
and Sindia's army at 30,000, and allo¥nng 3,000 from the. Powers of 
Dhar, the Peishwa could command about 100,000 good horse, exclusive of 
Pindharees. 

* The late Lieutenant John M*Leod was employed for several months, assisted by 
a great many of the m 98 t experienced Bramin revenue officers and accountants, in 
arranging and examining the accounts of the Peishwa’s government ; and I am much 
indebted to him, and to we Bramins who were in his office, for their opinions, and for 
the valuable abstracts which they from time to time prepared for me. 

t By an official list, it ai^ars that, of 449 officers in Mahdoo Bao*s army, 98 were 
Bramins, 8 Rajpoots, 308 Mahrattas, and 40 Mahomedans. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

FROM A. D. 1772 TO A. D. 1774. 

Suite of parties upon the death of Mahdoo Rao^^evioue release of Rugo- 
nath Rao, — Reaction of Raigurh, — Rugonath Rao is again placed in con- 
fnement, — Narain Rao projects an expedition into the Carnatic, and re- 
calls the army from Hindostan— ’probability of a rupture with the Berar 
government upon the death ofJanqfee Bhonslay, — Murder of Narain Rao 
^particulars, — Rugonath Rao is invested Peishwa, — Character of 

Narain Rao, — Return of the army from Hindostan — Summary of their 
proceedings during the campaign, — Rughocjee Bhonslay is nominate Sena 
Sahib Swbeh, — War with Nizam Ally, — Plans of Rugonath Rao , — 
State of the ministry, — Nizam Ally is compelled to cede a large portion of 
territory, which is restored to him, — Rugonath Rao proceeds to the Carnatic 
— ministers conspire against him — he concludes an arrangement with 
Hyder — State of his army — returns to the northward, — Confederacy 
eigainst Jdmr— defeats Trimbuch Rao Mama — advances on Poona — re- 
treats towards Hindostan — negotiates with HolJear, Sindia, and the 
English, — Birth of Mahdoo Rao Narain, — Rugonath Rao crosses the 
Nerhuddah, and is deserted by Moodajee Bhonslay, — Dissension amongst 
the ministers— party in favour ofRugoba — suppressed, — Hyder Ally takes 
Sera and Chirumconda, — Busalut Jung makes an incursion,— Preparor 
turns ait Poona, — Rugoba renews negotiations with the English, 

Considerable relaxation in the confinement of Rugonath Bad had taken 
. n 1779 plftce for some time prior to Mahdoo Rao^s death. As the 
health of his nephew declined, Rugonath Rao began 
intrigues with Hyder Ally and the Nizam, in order to obtain complete 
enlargement, and secure his succession as Peishwa. 

The correspondence was intercepted by the ministers during the 
Peishwa’s extreme illness ; 19 persons implicated were sent into hill forts, 
and the confinement of Rugonath Rao would have become more rigid than 
ever, but Mahdoo Rao, perceiving his death was near, interposed, and 
observed that it was natural for his uncle to desire his liberty. With his 
usual sound discrimination, he foresaw that his brother would not be able 
to conduct the administration, if Rugonath Rao were not effectually res- 
trained or conciliated ; jud^ng on the whole, therefore, that the latter 
course was the more advisable, and that, in case of dissension, the govern- 
ment must fall to pieces, he, in the first place, sent for Sukaram Bappoo, 
and reinstated him as dewan. It should be premised that Sukaram was 
mm favourably disposed towards Rugonath Rao than any of the other 
ministers : he had acted as his dewan in different campaigns ; he respected 
Rugonath Rao as a good soldier, and had hitherto retained his confidence. 
Nana Furnuwees had as yet only acted in a secondary situation under 
Mahdoo Rao, his abilities had not fully developed themselvM, and 
Sukaram Bappoo was accounted the most capable man in the empire. It 
had been previously settled, before Mahdoo Rao’s present arrangements 
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were contemplated, that Nana was to act as Fnmtxwees in the dvil, and 
Moraba, his cousin, in the milita^ department. 

Rugonath Rao was sent for to ineur, a reconciliation took place, and 
Mah(mo Rao, in presence of Sukaram Bappoo, recommended his brother, in 
an impressive manner, to the care and protection of his uncle. He also, 
on several occasionB before his final dissolution, in conversation with his 
brother and uncle, calmly entered upon the discussion of their state affairs, 
and represented the necessity of concord for their mutual safely and the 
preservation of the government. 

After the usual time spent in the performance of his brother*s funeral 
obsequies, Narain Rao,^ early in December, repaired to Satara, where he 
was invested as PeisWa by the raja. Sukaram Bappoo received the 
clothes of prime minister, under the name of Karbaree, whilst Bujaba 
Poorundhuree was appointed dewan, and Nana Fumuwees was recognised 
in the hereditary situation of his family. The first object of the new ad- 
A D 1773 ministration was the reduction of Raigurh, the havildar of 
* * ' which had been in rebellion against the Peishwa for some 

months before Mahdoo Rao^s death. It was apprehended that he had 
designs of giving it up to the Seedee, and, when required to surrender, he 
replied that he held the fort for the raja of Satara, and would maintain it 
against the Peishwa until the raja was released ; but on an order firom Ram 
Raja, and the pa 3 rment of 40, (XX) rupees, Narain Rao, in the month of 
March, obtained possession of the ancient capital of Sivajee. 

The new Peishwa and Rugonath Rao continued for some time in appa- 
rent amity : but the mother of the one, the wife of the other, and the 
jealousy of the Bramin ministers, would probably have creat^ discord 
between men of better temper and stronger judgment. Rugonath Rao, 
with the consent of all, except Sukaram Bappoo, who objected to the 
A ril 11 violence of the measure, was again made prisoner on tho 
^ * 11th of April, and confined in an apartment of the same 

palace in which Narain Rao, when at Poona, usually reslded.f 
Nana Fumuwees stood high in the young Pei^wa’s estimation, but 
Bujaba Poorundhuree and Hurry Punt Phurkay were his chief confidants. 
The principal state afEairs continued ostensiblv to be transacted by 
Sukaram Bappoo, but the favourites were inimical to his administration. 
Narain Rao was particularly ambitious of military fame, and looked for- 
ward with eagerness to the ensuing season, when he proposed to make a 
campaign in the Carnatic. For tMs purpose troops were directed to be in 
readiness, and orders were despatched to recal the armies from Hindostan. 
But circumstances occurred which occasioned the probability of employ- 
ment in the Mahratta territories. 

Janojee Bhonslay was at Theur at the period of Mahdoo Bao’s death ; 
but prior to that event he had obtained his sanction to adopt Rughoojee, 
the eldest son of Moodajee, who was the only one of all the brothers uai 
had issue ; and Janojee not only made the adoption, but was said to have 
appointed Moodajee the guardian of his heir. Janojee died in the month 
of Majy' near Tooljapoor : Moodajee and Sabajee each claimed the right of 
guardianship ; but Durya Bye, the widow of Janojee, resisted the pr^n» 
Sons of botn, assumed the government, and appointed Sabajee her genmd 
and dewan, Moodajee, unfortunately for himself and his son, had Mtherto 

* Narain Rao was the youngest of the three sons of Ballf^ee Bajee Baeb Wiswas 
Rao, the eldest, fell, as may be remembered, at Pamuptth 
«t Mahratta MSSn Bad Bombay Records* 
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UMiiatEtiied s connection with Bugonath Bao, and his pretentions not 
being supported by Narain Bao^ or his ministers, he could only levy 
Inoops and assert his cause by force of arms. The Peishwa in vain inter- 
posed his advice ; Moodajee's party were much discouraged by the defec- 
tion of a considerable number of the choice troops, who carried with’ them 
the Juree Putka of the Sena Sahib Soobeh ; but notwithstanding the evil 
presage which this created amongst his men, he attacked his brother at 
Koombaree near Ankolah, where he was d^eated with severe loss, and 
compelled to flee with precipitation. The Peishwa’s agent at last pro- 
cured a cessation of hostilities, but the brothers had scarcely met, when 
Purya Bye, quitting Sabajee,t joined Moodajee. The latter again took 
the field, obtained ue aid of Ismaal Khan Patan, governor* of Michpoor, 
and renewed hostilities. Sabajee applied to the Nizam, and solicited the 
Peishwa’s assistance ; Bugonath Bao exhorted Moodajee to persevere ; the 
Nizam joined Sabajee ;% hut the attention of all India was arrested, and 
there was a momentary pause in the bustle of political afEairs, by reports, 
which proved correct, of the murder of Narain Bao Peishwa on the 30th 
of Augu8t.§ 

It appeip'ed that, on the morning of that day, there had been consider- 
able commotion amongst the regular infantry in the Peishwa’s service, and 
it increased so much towards noon that, after an interview ivith Bughoojee 
Angria, who had just arrived from Kolabah to pay his respects, Narain 
Bao, before he went to dinner, told Hurry Punt Phurkay to take some 
precautions in case of disturbance, meaning that he should secure the 
palace. Hurry Punt, however, thoughtlessly neglected these orders, and 
went to dine with a friend in the neighbourhood. || The Peishwa, in the 
afternoon, had retire^ to repose in his private apartments, when he was 
awoke by a great tumult in the palace, caused by a large body of infantiy, 
who, having continued their clamours for pay throughout the day, were at 
last, about two o’clock, led to the palace by Somer Sing and Mohummud 
Yeesoof, on pretence of demanding their arrears. Khurruk Sing, one of 
their number, who commanded at the palace guard, joined them ; but 
instead of entering at the large gate on the north side, to which there was 
no impediment, they made their way by an unfinished doorway on the 
east side, which, together with the wall surrounding ^e palace, had been 
pulled down a short time before, to make an entrance distinct from that of 
the quarter inhabited by Bugonath Bao. Narain Bao, on starting from 
sleep, neither resolved on concealment nor defence, but ran to his uncle’s 
apartments, and, being closely pursued by Somer Sing, he threw himself into 
his uncle’s arms, and called on him to save him. Bugonath Kao did inter- 
fere, and begged of them to spare him. “ I have not gone thus far to 
insure my own destruction,” replied Somer Sing : “ let him go, or you shall 
die with him.” Bugonath Bao disengaged himself, and got out upon the 
terrace ; Narain Bao attempted to follow him, but Truleea Powar, one of 
the Mahratta domestics of Bugonath Bao, who was armed, seized him by 

* The Peishwa’s govemmeiit acknowledged Sabajee as Sena Sahib Soobeh, as he is 
BO s^led in an original agreement of four articles, by which he becomes bound to 
fulfil the conditions of the agreement entered into by Janojee. 

t Borya Bye was probably actuated by Sabajee's having been acknowledged as 
Sena ^hib Soobeh, which, if admitted, at once set aside her pretentions as guardian. 

1 Mahratta MSS. ® 

I Mr. Mostyn's Beport. 

5 In consequence probably of this neglect, Hurry Punt, it would seem, was accused 
of being one of the partizans of Bugoba, wmch demdedly was not the case. 
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the lege, and pulled him down, at which instant another domestic, named 
Ghapaiee Teleekur, in the service of Narain Eao, entered the apcurtment, 
and, although unarmed, ran forward to his master who clasped his arms 
about his neck, when l^mer Sing and Truleea Powar desj^tched them 
both with their swords. Whilst this was passing in the interior, the whole 
of the outer wall of the palace was seourea by the GonB{»rators ; the people 
in the city heard of a tumult, armed men* thronged in the streets, the shops 
were shut, and the inhabitants ran to and fro in consternation, asking 
what had happened. Sukaram Bappoo repaired to the Kotwal’s chowree, 
or office of the police magistrate, wWe word being brought to him that 
Bugonath Bao was not only alive, but had sent out assurances to the 
people that all was quiet; and had even invited some of them to go inside, 
Sukaram directed Hurry Punt Phurkay to write a note to Bugonath Bao 
in his name, which Bugonath Bao answered in his own hand-writing, 
informing him of the murder of his nephew by some of the Gardees 
(regular infantry). Hurry Punt Phurkay then declared that suspicions, 
which he had entertained of Bugonath Bao, were confirmed ; and, farmed 
for his personal safety, he instantly fled to Baramuttee. Sukaram Bappoo 
tranquillized the minds of the people by recommending them to go to 
their homes, and to remain quiet, when nothing should molest them. 
Bujaba Poorundhuree and Mallojee Ghorepuray had an interview with 
Bugonath Bao that night ; and Trimbuck Bao Mama, repairing to the 
palace, bore offithe body of the unfortunate Peishwa, and performed the 
funeral obsequies. 

Visitors were admitted to the palace ; Mr. Mostyn, the, English envoy, 
and the different wukeels, paid their respects, but Bugonath Bao re- 
mained in confinement — detained, as was pretended, by the conspirators, as 
a security for the payment of their arrears. Bugonath Bao was suspected, 
but there was no proof of his being the author of the outrage. It 
was well known tnat he had an affection for his nephew, and the 
ministers, considering the extreme jealousy with which many of 
them viewed each other, are entitled to some praise for having 
adopted a resolution on the occasion equally sound and politic. 
They were generally of opinion that, whilst there remained a shadow 
of doubt, it was on every account advisable to support Bugoba’s 
right to the succession ; to this Bara Shastree, who was consulted, 
made no objections, but diligently instituted a search into the whole 
transaction. About six weeks after the event, having obtained 
proofs against Bugonath Bao, the Shastree waited upon him, and 
accused him of having given an authority to Somer Sing and Mohum- 
mud Yeesoof to commit the deed. Bugonath Bao is said to have 
acknowledged to Bam Shastree that he had written an order to 
those men, authorising them to seize Narain Bao, but that he never 
had given the order to kill him. This admission is generally sup- 
posed to have been literally true ; for by the original paper, 
afterwards recovered by Bam Shastree, it was found that the 
word dhurawe, to seize, was altered to marawe^ to kill. It is univer- 
sally believed that the alteration was made by the infamous Anundee 
Bye ; and although Bugonath Bao^s own conduct in subsequently 
withholding protection, even at the hazard of his life, sufficiently 
justifies ike suspicion of his being fully aware of it, the moderate and 
general opinion in the Mahratta country is that he did not intend to 
murder his nephew ; that he was exasperated by his confinement, and 
excited by the desperate counsels of his wife, to whom is also attributed 
46 
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the activity of the domestic Truleea Powar,® who was set on by the 
* vindictive malice of that bad woman. 

After Rugonath Rao had avowed his having so far participated in the 
fall of his nephew, he asked Ram Shastree what atonement he could make. 
** Tlie sacrifice of your own life,” replied the undaunted and virtuous 
Shastree ; for your future life cannot be passed in amendment ; neither 
you nor your government can prosper ; and, for my own part, I will neither 
accept of employment, nor enter Poona, whilst you preside in the ad- 
ministration.” He kept his word, and retired to a sequestered village near 
Waee. 

In the meantime the arrears were discharged, Rugonath Rao was released, 
and his adopted son, Amrut Rao, attended by Bujaba Poorundhuree, was 
despatched to Satara for the clothes of investiture, which were brought 
back accordingly, and Rugonath Rao was proclaimed Peishwa. Sukaram 
Bappoo was confirmed as Karbarec ; but Chintoo Wittul, and Sewdasheo 
Ramohundur, the son of Ramchundur Baba Shenwee, were the most 
confidential of the new Peishwa’s ministers.f 

Of Narain Rao little need be said, except to contradict unjust calumny. 
He was murdered in the eighteenth year of his age ; his follies were those 
of a boy, but the feelings and interest of a party blackened them into 
crimes. He was affectionate to his reiations,J kind to his domestics, and 
all but his enemies loved him. 

There is a well-known Poona anecdote, which, though oftener told of 
Mahdoo Rao, was one from which the latter used to say his brother would 
become an enterprizing officer. While spectators of an elephant fight at 
the Gooltekree, a small hill in the environs of the city, one of the animals, 
when enraged, came full speed towards the spot where they sat. Most of 
the attendants, and all the principal people, whose fears overcame their 
politeness for the Peishwa, hurried off, and Narain Rao jumped up to run 
with the rest. Mahdoo Rao caught his arm — “ Brother,” said he, “ what 
will the Ukhbar8§ say of you ?” He instantly sat down with composure, 
and the danger, which became imminent, was averted by the extraordinary 
bravery of a Mahratta sillidar named Appajee Rao Pahtunkur, who, 
drawing his dagger, sprung in front of the Peishwa; and turned the animal 
aside, by wounding him in the trunk. 

The Peishwa’s army under Visajee Kishen returned from Hindostan 
after the accession of Rugonath Rao. He left the emperor preparing to 
resist their usurpation of his authority. As Mahadajee Sindia could not 
disguise his enmity to Zabita Khan, and disapproved of the Mahratta 
alliance with the Rohillahs, he was employed to the westward collecting 
tribute from the Jath and Rajpoot states ; but Visajee Kishen and 
Tookajee Holkar continued in the Rohillah country with upwards of 
30,000 horse. Their absence from the capital gave the emperor 
full time to prepare for resisting them, and his preparations were 
much more formidable than the Mahrattas had anticipated. Visajee, 
therefore, endeavoured by every means to soothe or intimidate 

It was given out that this domestic was actuated by motives of personal revenge, 
in consequence of having been publicly fiogged by Narain Rao’s orders. He was 
executed for the murder of Narain Rao several years afterwards by Nana Fumnwees. 

t Mahratta MSS., Mr. Mostyn’s despatches. 

1 A few of his original letters, generally written to Parwuttee Bye, the widow of 

J Bew^heo Rao, found amongst the Poona Records, bear testimony to that trait. 

* Native newsimpers.'* Narain Rao bad indeed ** a gazette to himself but far 
erent from his orothePs anticipation. 
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him into terms, and would probably have succeeded but for 
the more firm counsel of Nujeef Khan. A battle took place in the 
environs of Delhi on the 19th December 1772, in which the Mahrattas 
were victorious after an obstinate conflict. The Moghul horse, although 
bravely led by Nujeef Khan, behaved ill ; but the emperor’s regular 
infantry acted with spirit, particularly two battalions of sepoys, origin* 
ally disciplined by the English, which fought under the command of a 
Fi’enchman named Madoc,* and retired in order. The terms required by 
the Mahrattas on this occasion from the emperor were far from immode* 
rate ; they obliged him to nominate the Peishwa his Bukshee, or com* 
mander-in*chief, and to appoint Zabita Khan the Peishwa’s deputy ; to 
confirm all the promises he had first made to them ; to cede Serampore, 
lately taken from the Jaths, and to give them a grant of Korah and Kurrah — 
two provinces east of the Jumna, adjoining their frontier in Bundelcund^ 
which the English government of Bengal had obliged Shujah-ud-Dowlah 
to cede for the emperor’s support, as long as he chose to continue under the 
British protection ; but as he had voluntarily relinquished all the benefits 
of their alliance, they claimed the right of disposing of the reversion, and 
determined to repel any attempt the Mahrattas might make for their 
occupation. They resolved, however, to act strictly on the defensive, and 
to assist their ally, Shujah-ud-Dowlah, in resisting an invasion of the pro- 
vince of Oude, which, it was supposed, the Mahrattas meditated ; but, after 
an inactive campaign, they quitted Hindostan in the end of May,f in 
consequence of a positive recal by Narain Rao, for the purpose to which 
we have alluded. Visajee Kishen, however,^ did not reach Poona till the 
rains were nearly over. 

As Hyder Ally had most reason to apprehend the approach of the 
Mahrattas, so was he most ready to take advantage of the confusion 
likely to ensue from the late violent change in the state. A strong 
detachment was sent, under his son Tippoo, for the recovery of the dis- 
tricts conquered by the Mahrattas in the late war ; and Nizam Ally was 
likewise preparing, with the hope of profiting by Bramin dissensions, in 
the same manner that they had encroached during the intestine broils of 
his own family. 

Moodajee Bhonslay, with his son and the widow of Janojee, joined 
Rugonath Rao, and on that occasion Rughoojee Bhonslay, as the adopted 
son of Janojee, was invested as Sena Sahib Soobeh. Sabajee continuing 
the stronger party, Moodajee remained with the Peishwa, but Rughoojee 
and Durya Bye returned towards Berar. Rugonath Rao resolved, in the 
first instance, to oppose Nizam Ally, and to endeavour to cripple his 
power ; otherwise, by crossing the Kistna, he must have left his own 
teiTitory exposed to the ravages of the Nizam and Sabajee Bhonslay. 

At this critical period, when the army had marched, and Rugonath Rao 
was on the eve of departure from Poona, Ram Shastree waited upon him 
in the manner which has been mentioned. The other ministers were less 
sincere, but as Rugonath Rao showed himself suspicious^ and distrustful 
of all the experienced men who were capable of supporting his govem- 

* Madoc was one of the earliest of those European adventurers who rose to conse* 
quence in the immediate service of the native states. He was considered by the 
natives a brave soldier but an indifferent officer, incapable of acting as a chi<SE-m« 
command, and of a faithless character, 

.t Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, Bombay Records, 
and Manratta MSS. The Scyr Mutuakhereen gives a very confused account of these 
transactions at Delhi, which does not agree with any of the authorities above quoted. 
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xnent, they soon became entirely estranged from his councils. Sewdasheo 
Bamchundur, Chintoo Wittul, Abbajee Mahdeo, and Sukaram Hurry, the 
bersons of whom he made choice, were ill-qualified to supply their place. 
In the month of November the Peishwa’s army approached that of Nizam 
Ally, before the latter was prepared, and he was compelled to seek shelter 
under the walls of Beder. For three weeks there were daily skirmishes, in 
which the Mahrattas were generally successful ; the Moghuls, when pressed, 
retired under cover of the cannon on the works, and the Mahrattas, 
although they occasionally brought up guns to cannonade,® were obliged to 
retire daily to their camp on the bank of the Manjera, as most of the 
wellsf in the immediate vicinity of Beder were within gun-shot of the 
trails of the fort. 

From the reports of these partial actions, the unpopularity of Bugoba 
might be read in repeated accounts of his being defeated, wounded, or at 
the point of death.J The Moghul army, however, soon became straitened, 
and Nizam Ally could only bring on his supplies and reinforcements by 
risking an action with the Mahrattas at a great disadvantage. He there- 
fore proposed to treat, and it was agreed on the 9th 

December 9. December that he should givC up territory yielding an 
annual sum of 20 lakhs of rupees. This cession, if judi- 
ciously distributed amongst the Mahratta chiefs, would probably have 
enabled Bugonath Bao to maintain an ascendancy in the state ; but after 
all was settled, Nizam Ally, with a show of the greatest frankness, paid 
him a visit, brought to his recollection their former alliance, and being 
well acquainted with the circumstances in which Bugonath Bao stood, 
assured him of his perpetual friendship on all future occasions ; he praised 
the wisdom of his administration, affected even to be proud of his sub- 
mission to the great Bugonath Bao, and manifested entire confidence in 

* Bugonath Bao used a large brass gun on this occasion, called Maka Kalee (the 

f oddess of destruction), which is now at Poona, and which throws a bidl a long viay, as 
fancy some of my readers could testify. 

t Besides, all Hindoos are very particular in regard to water, and always prefer 
drinking from a running stream. 

X The following extract from one of Mr. Mostyn’s despatches is a specimen of the 
invention of the day ; — “ Since closing my address to the committee” (the select com- 
mittee of the Bombay govemmentis meant), “ I have learnt that a party of the Nizam's 
foot approached quite close to Bugoba’s tent undiscovered, and were taken for his own 
guard, who by some means were absent that night. On their endeavouring to enter the 
tent, some of the servants found them out, and alarmed the camp. They were then 
obliged to fly as fast as possible; however, one cut through the tent walls, and made a 
blow at Bugoba, which took just below his right shoulder, cut four inches down the 
arm, and half through the bone. Afterwards a firing commenced, when a musqnet- 
ball grazed along his left arm, so that he is now lame of both arms, has a fever, and 
several ulcers about his knee. The elephant with the gold standard” (my readers will 
recognise the Juree Pntka) “ the Moghuls carried off ; this is looked upon with these 
peome as a most unlucky omen.” Mr. Mostyn, who had not then much experience in 
Mahratta politics^ writes all the above as intelligence which he fully credited : he 
might have stopped his evidence when he came to such particulars as me Jour inohetf 
which a good member of a punchayet would have done, and extracted valuable evi- 
dence, not from the falsehoods spoken, but from what his judgment could clearly in- 
terpret as the object of the speaker. Strange as it may appear, it was upon the receipt 
of the despatch of which the above is an extracts that the Bombay government came 
to the resolution, in case of the death or deposition of Bugoba, to take possesrion of 
S^sette, &C., by force of arms ; and I may remark that Mr. Tayler’s able letter to the 
Bengal government, 9th October 1776, founded on Mr. Mostyn's intelligence, is incor- 
rect. Colonel Wilks and Mr. Mill have been led into error from the same circum- 
stance. Bugonath Bao was not defeated. 
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his generosity, by placing before him his seal of state, and desiring him 
to add as much more to the cession as he thought fit. 

Rugonath Rao, to the great joy of his domestic enemies, in an efiusion 
of misplaced generosity, immediately restored the whole ; and although 
little can be said in excuse for hie being thus openly cajoled by the well- 
known Nizam Ally, it is one of many proofs that he was still more weak 
than wicked. * * * § 

Rugonath Rao, after peace was concluded with the Moghuls, encamped 
for some time at Kulburga. and detached Trimbuck Rao Mama to wateh 
the motions of Sabajee Bnonslay, who occupied a threatening position 
in the neighbourhood of Aurungabad. This arrangement was precisely 
that which Rugoba’s enemies desired, and they perceived with secret 
pleasure that his mind was completely occupied in planning an expedi- 
tion into the Carnatic, where he projected not only the expulsion of Hyder 
from the Mahratta districts, of which he had possessed himself, but the 
punishment of Mohummud Ally and the English for having reduced 
Tanjore.*^ In prosecution of these designs, he proceeded towards the 
Kistna ; but in the meantime a cabal was forming against him, whjch 
soon obstructed his progress. 

Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees had, on difEerent pretences, 
withdrawn themselves from the army, and returned to Poona. They were 
soon followed by Gunput Rao Rastia, Babajee Naikf Baramut- 
teekur, and several other persons of consequence. Moraba Furnuwees 
was the last of his old ministers that quitt^ his camp, except Bujaba 
Poorundhbree. 

It was evident to all but Rugoba and his immediate dependents that 
there was some scheme in agitation. The principal persons of the Poona 
ministry at this time, of whom so much has been written, were Sukaram 
Bappoo, Trimbuck Rao Mama, the two Furnuweeses, Nana and Moraba, 
Bujaba Poorundhuree, Anund Rao Jewajee,J and Hurry PuntPhurkay § — 
all men raised by the present family of Peishwas, and totally, as the reader 
will perceive, distinct from the eight Purdhans of Sivajee and Shao. 

There were a variety of conjectures in the Mahratta country as to the 
revqlution meditated ; some said the ministers intended to release the raja ; 
others, that a person assuming the name of Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, and 
now a prisoner in the fort of Ahmednugur, was to be set up as Peishwa in 
the room of Rugonath Rao. This Sewdasheo Rao, or Suddaba, accolding 
to the familiar name by which the person alluded to was known, was a 
Eanoja Bramin from Hindostan, who personated the Bhow, and raised an 
insurrection, which had been suppressed by his capture and the dispersion 
of his followers. But impostors of th^ description obtain surprising 
credence in the Dedcan ; and it was stUl a popular belief that t^ real 
Bhow Sahib, confined for state reasons, was about to be released and 
opposed to the unpopular Dada Sahib.|| 

* It was carried by storm I7th September 1773. (Madras Records.) 

t The nephew or ^andson of Bappoojee Naik Baramutteeknr, who was married to 
the aunt of Ballajee Bajee Rao, and who endeavoured, with the support of Rughoojee 
Bhonslay, to purchase the office of Peishwa in 1740. 

X Anund Rao Jewajee, commonly called the Khasgeewala, from having the charge 
of all the Peishwa’s personal affiairs. He was the son of Govind Sew Ram, already re- 
peatedly mentioned. 

§ Hurry Punt Phurkay was of very low origin, having been a common dcnuestic in 
the family of Trimbuck Rao Dixit, a banker in Poona. 

t| Rugoba and Dada Sahib were familiar or domestic names for Rugonafii Rao. as 
Suddaba and Bhow Sahib were for Sewdasheo Rao Chimmyee* Mr. Moetyn mentions 
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1%L6 development, however, of their real plans soon put an end to 

A. D 1774. surmises. It having been discovered that Gunga Bye, 
* the widow of Narain Rao, was pregnant, it was resolved, 

on pretence of carrying her to a place of safety, to convey her to the fort 
of Poorundhur. But it is generally believed that the real motive was to 
disguise an intention they had formed, of eventually exchanging the 
infant of Gunga Bye, in case of its proving a female, by substituting a 
male child. For this purpose several Bramin women, in a state of 
pregnancy, are said to have been conveyed into the fort at the same time. 
Gunga Bye herself was carried off from Poona by Nana Furnuwees and 
Hurry Punt Phurkay, on the morning of the 30th January; but the'^ 
reason of her removal was publicly announced. Parwuttee Bye, the 
widow of Sewdasheo Rao, a lady very much respected, accompanied her. 
The ministers, forming themselves into a sort of regency under Gunga Bye, 
began to govern the country in her name. All the adherents of Rugonath 
Rao were thrown into confinement. Negotiations were opened with Nizam 
Ally and Sabajee Bhonslay, both of whom agreed to support the widow’s 
pretentions ; and intrigues, managed by Krist Rao Bulwunt in the camp of 
Rugonath Rao, were ready to burst forth in general revolt, the moment 
that a signal was received from the confederates at Poona.** 

In the meantime Rugonath Rao had advanced beyond Bellary, and had 
admitted an arrangement with Hyder Ally. His pecuniary distress was 
so urgent that, upon Hyder’s paying a few lakhs of rupees, and promising 
to make up the sum to 25 lakhs, Rugoba relinquished all claim to three of 
the Mahratta districts, and Hyder probably then foresaw that the rest 
must, in the course of a very short time, fall into his hands. In a few 
days, on hearing of the events that had happened at Poona, Rugonath Rao 
was compelled to abandon his designs of levying a tribute from the 
province of Arcot, and concluded a treaty at Calliandroog, by which 
Hyder recognised his right of succession as Peishwa, and agreed to pay 
him, and only to him, an annual tribute of six lakhs of rupees. f 

Rugonath Rao had information of the revolution before any person in 
his camp, and was warned to be on his guard against several of his 
surdars, but especially Bhowan Rao, Pritee Needhee. Uncertain what to 
do where wisdom would probably have done nothing, he called upon 
Bhowan Rao to account for his being at the head of 4,000 horse, when 
300 was the complement required to be furnished by the tenure of his 
jagheer lands. The Pritee Needhee would not condescend to answer an 
enquiry so abrupt. Rugonath Rao threatened to attack him, and ordered 
Mobrar Rao Ghorepuray Senaputtee *Ho plunder his troops.” Ghorepuray 
replied that he was ready to fight any enemy of the state, but this being 
a domestic quarrel, he begged to be excused, A similar answer was 
returned by Wamun Rao Govind Putwurdhun, and several other com- 
manders. He then ordered out his household troops, and guns were 
brought, ready to open in case he should still refuse an explanation ; but 
finding the Pritee Needhee resolute, and his followers, mostly all from 
the banks of the Maun and the Yairla, declaring to a man that they would 

that the impostor was confined in Doulutabad, which is a mistake ; he was afterwards 
removed from Ahmednugur to Rutnagoixy, which I shall have occasion to notice pre- 
sently. 

Mahratta MSS., and Mr. Mostyn’s despatches. 

\ Wilks. I follow the Mahratta MSS., and what can be gathered from Mr. Mo8t3m*s 
despatches, in stating the payment by Hyder to have been prior to receiving the news 
of file revolution, ^ ^ j 
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die with him, Rugo^ath Rao went himself to Bhowan Rao, and 
demanded an interview. He was received respectfully ; but, when 
sitting down, the latter laid his sword between them, and, on being asked 
by the Peishwa why he took such a precaution, — ** It is,” said Bhowan 
Rao, lest the Punt Purdhan should forget that he is about to confer with 
the Pritee Needhee.” After some general assurances on both sides, the 
visit terminated by Rugonath Rao^s agreeing to advance him a sum of 
money ; and all resort to coercion ceased.'® 

The Pritee Needhee and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray continued with 
Rugonath Rao, who now commenced his march towards Poona. Waraun 
Rao, with all who openly declared for the ministerial party, separated 
from his army, but they always encamped a march on his left flank, with 
every precaution to prevent surprise, reserving attack until the approach 
of some of the three divisions which were moving to co-operate with 
them. Trirnbuck Rao Mama and Sabajee Bhonslay w.ere advancing from 
Puriiida, Hurry Punt Phurkay was on his route at the head of a division 
from Poona, whilst iJizam Ally was marching across the country from 
Kulburga, to co-operate with either of these armies that might first 
appear — still, however, pretending to be the friend of Rugonath Rao. 
Trirnbuck Rao Mama, jealous of Rugonath Rao’s reputation as a soldier, •}* 
and ambitious of the honor of reducing him, finding that Sabajee, who 
had views of his own to answer, was very tardy in his advance, pushed 
on in front of his division, crossed the Beema at Punderpoor, on the 4th 
M ch. March, when Rugonkth Rao, who was close in his neigh- 
bourhood, made a sudden attack upon him, on a fine plain 
between Kasseegaom and Punderpoor, where, in less than 20 minutes, with 
a force considerably inferior to that of his opponent, Rugonath Rao 
obtained a complete victory, mortally wounded Trirnbuck Rao Mama, and 
took him prisoner. 

Rugonath Rao was one of the foremost in a charge which he made, 
supported only by his own division, amounting to about 10,000 home. 
Gungadhur Rao Rastia, second-in-command of Trirnbuck Rao’s army, 
was wounded, but escaped.^ Neither the Pritee Needhee nor Moorar 
Rao Ghorepuray, although both in Rugonath Rao’s army, were engaged ; 
the former withdrew, and after a short time joined Hurry Punt Phurkay, 
and the latter took the opportunity of the confusion to retire towards his 
principality at Gooty, and never more recrossed the Kistna, Hurry 
Punt Phurkay immediately effected a junction with Sabajee Bhonslay 
and the Nizam, but neither of them were in haste to bring the war to 
a conclusion. 

The success thus obtained by Riigoba gave momentary life to his 
drooping cause. He was enabled to raise a large sum of money in 
Punderpoor, partly by contribution, and partly by pawning a portion 
of some prize jewels, which were brought back by Visajee Ejshen 
from Hindostan, and on his return, agreeably to old Mahmtta usage, 
presented to Rugonath Rao as the head of the government. 

* I have this anecdote from Appajee Gonedeo, who was present. 

f Trirnbuck Kao Mama was, as will be recollected, the officer who defeated Hyd^ 
three years before. 

X Mr. Mostyn’s despatches describe a stratagem practised by Rugoba on this occa- 
sion, but it is not mentioned in any Mahratta account, and besides, from the nature of 
the ground where it happened, which is a very extensive bare plain, not apparently 
favourable to the growth of jungle, 1 doubt the possibility of an ambuscMe, such 
as Rugoba is said to have contrived. 
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Tlie greatest consternation prevailed in Poona, and according to the 
j. .. invariable practice of the inhabitants on such occasions^ 
dreading alike their friends and fpes, all began to pack up 
thmr property, and fly to forts or retired villages, where they' ^esteemed 
themselves secure. Troops flocked to Bugoba’s standard, and he advanced 
for a few days towards the capital ; but having no funds to support his 
army, which soon amounted to 30,000 or 40,000 men, becoming suspicious 
of their fidelity, and indulging hopes of more effectual support from 
Sindia, Holkar, or eventually the English, with all of whom he was 
negotiating, he suddenly shaped his course towards Burhanpoor. This 
resolution he adopted at a time when the ministers, jealous of each other, 
dreading the resentment of Eugoba, and doubting the intentions of Sabajee 
Bhonslay, as well as of the Nizam, were on the point of releasing the raja 
of Satara, as a measure calculated to have insured them the aid of many 
of the Mahratta soldiery who were discontented or neutral. But the 
retreat of Eugoba at once turned the scale of opinion in their favor, and 
the design was abandoned. He was followed by the combined armies of 
flurry Punt Phurkay, the Nizam, and Sabajee Bhonslay, which together 
amounted to 50,000 men ; but the pursuit was purposely retarded by(W 
Nizam Ally, in order to obtain possession of some territory promised by 
the ministers for his treachery to Eugoba ; and thus the fugitive Peishwa 
had leisure to levy contributions from the country as he went along. The 
crisis, however, was passed ; he had lost an opportunity of retrieving his 
A *1 18 affairs, and the birth of Mahdoo Eao Narain, on the 18th 


April, gave a finishing blow to his ever being recognised 


as Peishwa, Notwithstanding the suspicions created by the scheme which 
was adopted for eventually imposing upon the country, there is very little 
doubt but that the child was the son of the murdered Narain Eao. 


Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees were deputed by GungaByeto 
receive the clothes of investiture for her son, which were sent from Satara 
by the raja in charge of Mahdoo Eao Neelkunt Poorundhuree, and the 
infant was formally installed as Peishwa when he was 40 days old. 
One of the first acts of the ministers under his government was to 
remove Eughoojee, the adopted son of Janojee Bhonslay, from the office 
of Sena Saldb Soobeh, by conferring that dignity on Sabajee, their ally. 

Eugonath Eao remained a short time at Burhanpoor in hopes of being 
joined by Holkar and Sindia ; but at last, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, he crossed the Nerbuddah, when Moodajee Bhonslay and all his 
followers, except about 7,000 horse, deserted him. On his arrival at 
Indore he was met by Mahadajee Sindia and Tookajee Holkar, received 
with the greatest respect, and it was generally reported that these two 
chiefs would espouse his cause ; it was also stated that the two bro< 
thers, Govind Eao and Futih Sing Gaekwar, then contending for the 
possession of Guzerat, as will be hereafter explained, had agreed to 
submit their dispute to the arbitration of Holkar and Sindia, and to 
unite with them in supporting Eugonath Eao. Nizam Ally, daggered 
by these rumours, disappointed at not having received the promised 
cessions, and willing to sell his aid to either party the more likely to 
have the power of granting his demands, cantoned for the rains at 
Basum ; Hurry Punt Phurkay occupied a position in the neighbourhood 
of Burhanpoor. 

The ministers very soon became jealous of each other ; Nana Furnuwees 
was too cautious to take the lead in an infant government ; but, like 
the generality of men who have risen by revolution, and who seldom 
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Appear in the foregroundi he supported Sukaram Eappoo as the person 
like^ to have most weight and consideration with the public. This 
conduct in him proceeded as much from timidity as design. Sukaram 
was an old, cautious, time-serving courtier, but ne was a man of much 
more courage than Nana Fumuwees, and, in the humble and assiduous 
attention of his colleague and adherent, he did not foresee a future 
rival and a poweif ul foe. Such, indeed, was the influence of Sukaram 
Bappoo, that his secession from the cause of the ministers, which Nana 
often apprehended, would have ruined them. One circumstance, not 
generally known, which was used by Nana as an instrument of ambition, 
was the power he had acquired over the mind of the regent Gunga Bye ; 
for, although a profound secret at the time, the youn^ widow was deeply 
enamoured of Nana Fumuwees, and was taught by him the best means of 
governing the old minister. 

Moraba, the cousin of Nana, who had been the ostensible prime minister 
of Mahdoo Rao, was dissatisfied on finding little deference paid to his 
counsel, and would readily have returned to Rugonath Rao if he could 
have effected it with safety, and insured his future power. Such of the 
other ministers as would not submit to Sukaram and Nana were soon 
united in common discontent. The cabal, in short, divided into two 
parties, and their disagreement became generally known by the discovery 
of a correspondence on the part of Moraba, Bujaba, and Babajee Naik 
with the ex-Peishwa. It appeared, from letters intercepted by Hurry 
Punt, that these three had formed a plan for securing the persons of 
Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Fumuwees, Gunga Bye, and her son — all of whom, 
on account of the chilling cold frequently experienced in hill-forts during 
the rains, had come down from Poorundhur to reside in the neighbouring 
village of Sassoor ; but receiving intelligence, on the 30th June, of this 
conspiracy, they instantly, with undissembled panic, betook themselves to 
the fort. 

Hurry Punt Phurkay, leaving a detachment at Burhanpoor, counter- 
marched on Poomndhur ; and Krist Rao Bulwunt, the ministerial agent 
with Nizam Ally, by stipulating for the immediate cession of upwards of 13 
lakhs^ of jagheer territory, and promising more, induced him to move to 
Aurangabad to give countenance to their cause ; but the discovery of their 
conspiracy at once defeated the designs of the feeble triumvirate, and Hurry 
Punt was directed to halt at the Ajunta Ghaut. 

Hyder Ally, immediately on perceiving these commotions, seized tho 
opportunity in order to complete his conquests of the whole of the Mahrat- 
ta districts south of the Toongbuddra. He attacked Sera in person, whilst 
his son Tippoo besieged Gurumconda.f At the same time Busalut Jung 
from Adonee entered the Mahratta country, and levied contributions as far 
as Hutnee and Merich. No effort could be made to save Sera and 
Gurumconda ; they therefore soon fell ; but Wamun Rao Govind Put- 
wurdhun and Anund Rao Rastia were detached for the protection of their 
own districts, and soon compelled Busalut Jung to retire. These chiefs 
received instructions to return to the capital as soon as possible ; and Bhew 
Rao Yeswunt Pansia, Rumchundur Gunnesh, Visajee Kishen, and Bhowan 
Rao Pritee Needhee were employed in raising men in the districts, who 
were all to be at Poona on the Dussera. Agents were employed through- 

* The amount actually ceded, as appears by the state accounts, was mpees 
18,23,839-6-1, of which Rookun-ud-Dowlah, the minister, received rupees 1,88,269-10-1. 

t Mr. Mostyn^s despatch, 17th AprU 1774, 

47 
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out the country to blacken the crimes of Rugoba, and hold forth the 
justice of their cause. The minikers at the same time breathed nothing 
Dttt a spirit of union and concord : they determined on obtaining the 
absdute submission of Rugoba ; and their active and judicious prepara- 
tions for hostility showed that they understood the best means of ensuring 
pacification. 

Rugonath Rao, in the meantime, with a force of about 30,000 men, 
chiefiy composed of the troops of Sindia and Holkar, advanced from Indore 
to the banks of the Taptee, where he expected to be joined by Moodajee 
Bhonslay and Govind Rao Gaekwar. In this situation he renewed his 
negotiations with the English government at Bombay. 
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FROM A. D. 1772 TO A. D. 1775. 

The Court of Directors appoint a resident envoy to Poona — intention of that 
mission. — Capture of Baroach. — Resolution of the Bombay government 
upon the receipt of intelligence from Poona during the campaign of 
Rugomiih Rao against Nizam Ally. — Negotiations with Rugonath Rao 
— resolution to support him — he refuses to accede to the terms. — Capture 
of Tannah. — Rugoha^ deserted by Sindia and Holhar^ renews the nego- 
Ration loith Bombay. — State of the Gaekwar family after the death of * 
Dummajee. — Treaty between Rugoba and the English. 

The Court of Directors, in a despatch to the presidency of Bombay, of 
A D V’72 April 1772, directed that a resident envoy 

' ^ * should be appointed to the Peishwa’s .court ; and Mr. 

Thomas Mostyn, of the Bombay civil service, who had formerly been at 
Poona in the situation oi assistant to Mr. Price’s mission, was selected by 
the Court of Directors for this important duty. 

The declared intention of the East India Company in appointing an 
envoy was for the purpose of acquiring, from time to time, upon safe and 
honorable terms, suqh privileges and rights as might be beneficial to 
their commerce, and of security to their possessions, by maintaining a 
friendly intercourse with all the native powers ; but carefully abstaining 
from active alliance with any. The resident was instructed to communi- 
cate to Madras and Bengal direct all intelligence he could procure relative 
to the designs of the Mahrattas, of a nature likely to affect those presi- 
dencies ; but the principal objects of the mission were to obtain possession 
of the island of Salsette, the port of Bassein, and the small islands of 
Kennery,'Hog Island, Ellephanta, and Caranja. The advantage of these 
islands was justly considered of great importance, in order to preclude 
other nations from having access to the spacious and excellent harbour of 
Bombay, by far the most commodious port in India. It was already 
celebrated for its dockyard, and was well adapted to become the mart, not 
only for the supply of the interior of Western India, but the emporium of 
the trade with China, the coasts of Persia, Arabia, and the Red Sea. The 
occupation of Salsette likewise secured the principal inlet to the Mahratta 
country, for woollens and other staples of England, which are said to have 
been at that time supplied, to the amount of 14 lakhs of rupees annually. 
The expenses of the l^mbay establishment far exceeded the receipts, and 
it was hoped that, by the possession of those places, and the Mahratta 
share of the revenue of Surat, the balance would be nearly equal. 

Permission for the envoy to reside at Poona was granted by Mahdoo 
Rao ; and Mr. Mostyn arrived there a few days prior to that Pei^wa’a 
death ; otherwise, it was Mr. Mostyn’s opinion, the succeeding adminis- 
tration would not have allowed him to remain. 

^ Some time elapsed before any event favourable to the views of the com- 
pany occurred. The Bombay presidency, in consequence of certain claims 
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on the nabob of Baroach, due by right of sovereiraty to the government 
of Surat, sent a force, just before the rains of the year 1771, to enforce 
their demands ; but, as the expedition failed, preparations were made for 
the renewal of hostilities after the monsoon. This armament was coun- 
termanded in consequence of the arrival of the nabob at Bomba/, whose 
object appears to have been merely to obtain a cessation of anus by trust- 
ing to the generosity of the English, in hopes that the confidence he had 
shown mi^t operate in his favour, either by inducing the Bombay go- 
vernment to relinquish their claims, or by affording him time to cement 
an alliance with the family of Gaekwar. A treaty was concluded on the 
doth November at Bombay ; but as the terms did not come up to the 
full extent of the nabob's hopes, the English chief at the Baroach fac- 
tory was in a short time treated with great disrespect, on which he was 
desired to retire to Surat. The expedition, as before projected, was carried 
into effect ; and Baroach, with the loss of the gallant and accomplished 
General David Wedderbum, was taken by storm on the 18th November 
1772— the same day on which Mahdoo Rao died. 

When the resident at Poona was first sent for on business by the new 
Peishwa, the exchange, or an equivalent for Baroach, was one of the few 
things discussed ; but no offer was made which could lead to the subject 
most important to his mission. 

After the murder of Narain Rao, during the progress of Rugonath Rao’s 

A D l'"73 warfare with the Nizam in the neighbourhood of Beder, 

‘ ^ * the reports circulated by his enemies of his probable 

death or deposition induced the Bombay government to deliberate on 
what would then be the state of their relations with the Malirattas. They 
concluded that the family of the Peishwa, with whom only they had 
existing treaties, must become extinct by the demise of Rugoba ; and 
they conceived that their engagements with the Poona government only 
existed whilst that family continued at the head of the administration. 
Accordingly, without further scruple, they determined that, should 
either of the events alluded to take place, they would possess them- 
selves of Salsette by force of arms.^ The ready credit given to those 
unfavourable rumours at Bombay, and a subsequent hasty belief in the 
rising fortunes of Rugoba, are attributable to the same bias — a desire of the 
president and council to fulfil the object of their employers, and court their 
favour by possessing themselves, and that too at all events, of the long- 
coveted islands. 

When Rugonath Rao, instead of marching with bold confidence to 

. n 1774 . Poona, shaped his course to the northward, he clearly 
* exposed his situation to men less under the infiuence of 

interested hopes than the members of the Bombay government, and be- 
trayed his alarm to the resident at Poona by sending an agent with hur- 
ried and indefinite applications for a great deal ox money and a great 
many troops ;f whicn only showed that he stood in much need of aid, 
but had a very confused idea of what plan he should follow to obtain 
it, or how to extricate himself from difficulty. 

The Bombay government were willing to assist him with some men, 
conditionally : but further negotiation through Mr. Mostyn at Poona 
could not be prosecuted, owing to the distant retreat of Rugoba, 
who continued his march as far as Malwa. There, after he had recruited 


♦ Bombay Secret Consultations, 
t Mr. Mostyn's letters* (Bombay Records.) 
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his forces, he determined to recross the Nerbuddah, and accordingly ad- 
vanced to a position on the Taptee, where, as already aUnded to, he 
renewed his overtures to the En^i^ through Mr. Robert Gambier, the 
acting chief or civil governor of Surat. His agent informed Mr. Gam- 
bier that Rugoba was desirous of entering on a treaty for the purpose of 
being furnished with a sufficient force to carry him to Poona, and 
establish him in the government ; for which he would defray the charges 
of the expedition, make very considerable grants to the company, and 
enter into any terms of friendship and alliance the president and council 

q . , « Bombay might choose.”® This acceptable proposal 

^ ' was received at Bombay on the Gth September, when 

the president and council agreed to as»st Rugoba with all the troops 
they could i^are, which, including a portion of artillery, amounted to 
about 2,500 men, mi condition that he should advance 15 or 20 lakhs of 
rupees ; and, on being established in the government at Poona, cede to 
the honorable company, in perpetuity, IMsette, the small islands con- 
tiguous to Bombay, and Bassein with its dependencies. The Mahratta 
share of revenue in Surat and Baroach was, if possible, to be obtained ; 
and also protection from Mahratta inroads into the Bengal provinces, 
and the possessions of the nabob of the Carnatic. 

The original of the above resolution is signed by' Mr. William Hornby, 
governor and president, Mr. Daniel Draper, Mr. William Tayler, of the civil 
service, and Mr. John Watson, commodore of the Bombay marine, who were 
the counsellors present on that memorable occasion. In the course of the 
consultation a doubt arose whether the president and members had a legal 
right to enter on any treaty without the concurrence of the governor-gene- 
ral in council, as the operation of the Act of Parliament of 1773, which 
rendered the presidencies of Madras and Bombay subordinate to Bengal, 
was to have effiect in India from the 1st of August ; but as intimation 
had not been received of the arrival of the members appointed from 
Europe, without whom the supreme parliamentary council could not be 
constituted, their proceeding, on mature deliberation, was deemed unob- 
jectionable. 

The offers of Rugoba, however, in answer to the proposals of the 
Bombay government, fell very far short of what was expected. He posi- 
tively refused to cede Salsette— a condition so indispensable, that Mr. Gam- 
bier, witlioUt delay, replied to his proposals in such terms as he conceived 
himself authorized to ofEer, without wasting the time necessary for a 
reference to Bombay— of which the president and council approved. 
Rugoba adhered to his original declaration of not relinquishing Bassein and 
Salsette ; he also stated his inability to raise the large advance of cash, but 
offered to cede districts and claims of much greater value in Guzerat, 
amounting, in all, to eleven lakhs annuallv ; to pay six lakhs of rupees in 
advance, and one lakh and a half montnly, for the expense of 1,000 
Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and 15 guns. The government agreed to part 
of these propositions ; and, on condition of his making the cession up to 18| 
lakhs, they even consented to waive the grand acquisition of Salsette ; but 
at this stage of the negotiation they were alarmed by the receipt of intel- 
ligence from their envoy at Goa, that the Portuguese government had smit 
a formidable armament from Europe, for the avowed purpose of recovoring 
their lost possessions, including Salsette and Bassein. 

Offers to surrender the fort of Tannah, by the Mahratta officer in charge, 


® Mr. Gambler’s letters. (Bombay Records.) 
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for the sum of 2,60)000 rupees, had been made to Mr. Hornby, as early as 
the preceding months of February or March, at a time when the greatest 
conmsion prevailed at Poona, and, with the consent of his council, Mr. 
Hornby ofEered one lakh. The Mahratta authorities were disposed to 
betray their trust for 1,20,000 rupees, which would have been complied 
with, but, on considering the state of the Mahratta government, and the 
probability of obtaining possession by other means, the negotiation with 
the killidar was suspended. On receipt, however, of the intelligence 
from Goa, the scheme 'was renewed, and Mr. Mostyn was instructed, in 
case of their obtaining possession, to use every possible endeavour to 
reconcile it to the ministerial party, as a measure of precaution to prevent 
the island from falling into the hands of the Portuguese ; and to 
Bugoba similar assurances were to be given. In the meantime, informa- 
tion of the preparations at Goa had been received at Poona, and had 
induced the ministers to reinforce the garrison of Tannah with 500 men ; 
which circumstance, and the strict watch kept up, efEectually obstructed 
the designs of the Mahratta party disposed to make it over. 

In consequence of this disappointment, and the additional obstacles with 
j. . Q which they should have to contend in attempting to reduce 
uecemDer y. force, the matter was again deliberated on the 9th 

December, when the president in council determined, at all events, that they 
ought to anticipate the Portuguese. An expedition, consisting of 620 
Europeans, including artillery, 1,000 sepoys, and 200 gun-lascars, was 
accordingly prepared under the command of Brigadier-General Robert 
Gordon ; and although the situation o£ Tannah was such as to preclude 
the employment of the larger vessels of the company's marine, as the 
governor expressed a wish that Commodore Watson should superintend 
the naval part of the enterprizc, and have joint authority with General 
Gordon, the commodore, on the generaPs acquiescence in the arrange- 
_ h f 9 nient, cheerfully complied. The troops proceeded on the 
ecemoer . of December, and on the ensuing day apart of the 

Portuguese fleet anchored in the mouth of the harbour of Bombay, and 
formally protested against their proceedings. The president and coun- 
cil used many arguments in justification of their measures ; they fie- 
ri K clared they would issue no countermand, and batteries 
ecem er . opened against Tannah on the 20th December. On 

the eighth day the breach was considered practicable, but it was necessary * 
to fill up the ditch before they could advance to the assault. They at- 
n iw» 97 tempted this operation on the night of the 27th December, 
ecem r . forced to retire with the loss of 100 Euro- 

peans, including oificers killed and wounded ; but next evening the 
fort was carried by assault, when the soldiers, exasperated by their loss, 
put the greater part of the garrison to the sword. Among the sufiEerers 
at Tannah was Commodore John Watson, a brave and experienced officer, 
who was mortally wounded* on the third day of the siege. 

A separate detachment under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keating was sent to take possession of the fort of Versovah, on the 
northern extremity of Salsette. The island of Caranja (or Oorun, accord- 
ing to the Mahrattas) was also occupied, and the whole of Salsette reduced, 
before New Year’s Day.f 

* Hiri wounds were most painful, but rather singular to occasion death. A canxibn- 
^ot struck the sand close to him, and drove the particles into his body, 
t Bombay Records. 
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- In the meantime the negotiations with Rugoba were continued, but the 
ministers having secretly engaged Sindia and Holkar in their interests, 
and collected an army of about 30,000 men, quitted Poorundhur on the 
27th November, and ^vanced towards the Taptee. Bugonath Rao was 
apprized of the secession of Holkar and Sindia in sufficient time to 
escape from being surrounded, and, having thrown a strong garrison 
into Talneir, he retired towards Guzerat ; but, in consequence of the 
advanced state of the pregnancy of his wife Anundee Bye, he left her in 
the fort of Dhar, where she was shortly after delivered of Bajee Rao 
Rugonath,^ destined to become the last of the Peishwas. 

Rugoba continued his retreat towards Baroda, at which place he 
A. D 1776 January, with about 10,000 horse and 400 

• * infantry. Hurry Punt Phurkay, after reducing Talneir, was 

sent in pursuit of him ; but Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Fumuwees return- 
ed to the fort of Poorundhur, where all affairs continued to be transacted. 

Riigoba's design in retiring to Guzerat was obviously to conclude his 
negotiation with the English, and to obtain the aid of Govind Rao 
Gaekwar. The latter, at the period of Rugoba’s arrival, was besieging 
his brother Futih Sing in Baroda, assisted by his uncle Khundee Rao 
Gaekwar, jagheerdar of Neriad. 

The reader may recollect that Govind Rao Gaekwar was sent by his 
father Dummajee to support Rugonath Rao against Mahdoo Rao in the 
rebellion of 1768. Shortly after its suppression, Dummajee died, leaving 
four sons — Syajee, Govind Rao, Manikjee, and Futih Sing. The two last 
were the youngest and full brothers by the third wife. Syajee was the 
eldest son, but by Dummajee’s second wife. Govind Rao was his second 
son, but by the first married wife. Such a claim to succession as that of 
Syajee and Govind Rao always occasions disputes among Mahrattas, as 
there are precedents for the superiority of either party. Govind Rao was 
at Poona at the time of his fathered death, a prisoner at large, in conse- 
quence of having supported Rugonath Rao. His claim to the succession 
and to his father’s rank of Sena Khas Kheyl does not, in the first instance, 
appear to have been disputed. Upon his paying a fine of upwards of 
23 lakhs of rupees for his late delinquency, a nuzur of 21 lakhs, and other 
exactions amounting in all to upwards of 50^ lakhs ; j* and having also 
agreed to pay a tribute of 7,79,000 rupees annually, to keep 3,000 horse 
constantly in the service at Poona, and 4,000 wben the Peishwa was 
at war, the title and possessions of bis father were conferred upon 
Govind Rao. 

* Mr. Mostyn^s letters, Mahratta MSS., and oral information, 
t The following is the exact account, as extracted from the Poona state papers 

jRs, 

Tribute of last year ... 5,26,000 

Fine for non-attendance in 1768 ... 28,25,000 

Nazur, for confirmation in the title of Sena Khas 
Kheyl, with the districts and jagheer, according to 

ancient custom 21,00,000 

Babey babut * 1,00,000 

Cn account of the amount levied, in addition to the 

assignment given to Mokhund Kassee 2,630 

50,62,680 0 

On account of gold received in part 8,715 2 

Rupees 50,48,914 14 

1 Probably on account of the districts conquered from Juwan Murd KjSSnBSS^TS' 
Dununajee, of which Bugonath Bao promised to exact no share* 
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S^ajee Gaekwar, the eldest son, was an idiot, but his youngest brother, 
Futih Sing, urged the claim of Svajee to the succession ; and in the year 
1771 Futih Sing came to the Peisnwa^s court, where he prosecuted Syajee's 
pretentions, and at last succeeded. Ram Shastree is said to have decided 
the suit in favour of Syajee ; and as Mahdoo Rao's policy was directed to 
circumscribe the power of the Gaekwar family, he coula not have taken a 
more effectual means, short of absolute reduction, than that which he 
adopted by acceding to the views of Futih Sing in appointing him 
mootaliq to his brother Syajee, now Sena Khas Kheyl, which, of course, 
occasioned an irreconcilable difference between Futih Sing and Govind 
Rao. On representations, probably, of the necessity of keeping his 
whole force in Guzerat, to enable him to resist any insurrection caused 
by the partisans of his brother Govind Rao, Futih Sing was permitted to 
withdraw the contingent of horse, on agreeing to pay at the rate of rupees 
6,75,000 a year during their non-attendance. But Futih Sing had other 
views. In his own schemes for supporting Syajee, he did not overlook 
the motives which induced Mahdoo Rao to give him the preference as 
mootaliq, and he returned to Baroda, determined to strengthen himself 
against any designs the Peishwa might meditate. For this purpose he 
made overtures to the Bombay government early in the year 1772, 
offering to enter on an offensive and defensive alliance, on terras ad- 
vantageous to the company ; but his proposal was rejected as at variance 
with the orders of the Court of Directors. Except a short contract, 
concluded with Futih Sing by Mr. Price, on the 12th January 1773, 
respecting the Gaekwar *s dividend of the revenues of Baroaoh, which was 
to continue on the same footing as when under the government of the 
nabob, no other agreement of any sort existed between him and the 
East India Company. 

After Narain Rao’s murder, and Rugoba’s accession to tlie office 
of Peishwa, Govind Rao^s claim was again recognised, and, prior to 
Rugoba^s departure for the Carnatic, whilst his army was encamped at 
Kulburga, Govind Rao was invested as Sena Khas Kheyl, and immedi- 
ately set off for Guzerat in order to endeavour to wrest the government 
from Futih Sing. From that time the two brothers had been in a state 
of constant wa^are until Rugonath Rao's arrival, who, as already noticed, 
found Govind Rao engaged in the siege of Baroda. « 

As soon as Rugoba came into Guzerat, he renewed the negotiation 
with Mr. Gambler, but it was temporarily impeded, owing to a misfortune 
which befel his accredited agent, Nowruttundass, who was taken prisoner 
by Futih Singes troops, when employed with a party of Govind Rao*s 
horse in raising revenues from the districts south of Surat. Various 
drafts for a treaty had been tendered on both sides, and much time lost 
by the dilatory preciseness, rather than the indecision, of the Bombay 
Biarch 6 government. Tlie treaty when finally concluded, on the 
* 6th March, consisted of 16 articles, by which all former 
treaties between the two governments were confirmed, and neither party 
was to assist the enemies of the other. The Bombay government engaged 
to send inimediately 600 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys, with a due propor- 
tion of artillery, to assist Rugoba, and pledged themselves to make up the 
number to 700 or 800 Europeans and 1,700 sepoys, with gun-lascars, 
artificers, and pioneers, the whole amounting to 3,000 men. Rugoba 
engaged to pay, on account of 2,600 men, one lakh and a half of rupeea 
monthly, with a proportionate increase or decrease according to the 
number of men ; and, as a security for the paym^t, he made over tempora- 
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riiy the districts of Amod, Hansot, Versaul, and a part of Oklaseer. He 
ceded in perpetuity Bassein with its dependencies, the island of Salsette 
and the other islands, the districts of Jumbooseer, Oolpar, and an assignment 
of 75,000 rupees annually upon Oklaseer, the whole amounting to 19,25,000 
rupees. He engaged to procure the cession of the Gaekwar*s share of the 
Baroach revenue, and to ^ay all exi^enses the company might incur in 
obtaining possession of the specified cessions, which were to be considered 
as belonging to them from the date of the treaty. As Rugonath Rao was 
destitute of other funds, he deposited jewels, valued at upwards of six 
lakhs,* as a security for the promised advance, pledging himself to re- 
deem them. The protection of the company's possessions ip BengaL 
and those of their ally the nabob of Arcot, as long as the latter adhered 
to the existing engagement with the Mahrattas, was also provided for ; 
and all British ships, or vessels sailing under the protection of the 
British flag, which might have the misfortune to be wrecked on tiiie 
Mahratta coast, were, as far as practicable, to be restored to the owners, 
together with such cargoes anistores as might be saved. 

Such was the substance of a treaty between the Bombay government 
and Rugoba, which occasioned infinite discussions amongst the English in 
India and in Europe, and led to what is generally termed the first Mahratta 
war. 

* About 28 years afterwards, on Bajee Kao's restoration in 1808, these j-ewds were 
delivered to him as a free gift from the honorable company. 
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Exv^tion^ under Colonel KeaHng^ saih for Guzerat — Difeat of Rugonath 
f Mao— fees to Surat — is joined hy Colonel Keating — lands at Cambay— 
approbation of the Bombay government— dissent of Mr, Draper, — Instruc-^ 
tions to Colonel Keating — he forms a junction with Rugoba's troops — 
march to Neriad — detail of operatidns, — Colonel Keating negotiates — his 
envoy derided and insulted— Rugonath Rom is persuaded to move towards 
the Deccan, — Battle of Araes, — Surprise at Bowpeer, — Treaty with Futih 
Sing,— Prospects of the belligerents at the close of the season, 

Thb Bombay government, before the treaty was finally settled, had 
A D 1776 prepared a force of 80 European artillery, 350 European 
* * infantry, 800 sepoys, and 160 gun-lascars, which, with 

their complement of officers and non-commissioned officers, made up the 
1,500 men for immediate service. A reinforcement was to follow on the 
arrival of the troops expected from Madras. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Keating, commandant of the artillery and 
engineers under the Bombay presidency, was selected for the command in 
preference to Colonel Egerton, who was the next senior officer to General 
Gordon, but whose health was supposed to disqualify him for active 
service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Keating’s detachment sailed from Bombay in the 
Febroarv February, but in the meantime the army under 

Hurry Punt Phurkay, accompanied by a part of the troops 
of Holkar and Sindia, amounting in all to about 30,000 men, had entered 
Guzerat in pursuit of Rugonath Rao, which obliged him and Govind Rao 
to raise the siege of Baroda, and retire beyond the Myhie, near to which, 
Febroarv 17 village of Wassud, he was encamped, when, on the 

* 17th February, the ministerial army arrived in his 
neighbourhood. 

According to a plan suggested by the local knowledge of Futih 
Sing, the ministericu army, on the afternoon of the same day, suddenly 
crossed the river in three divisiops at separate fords ; and whilst 
Rugonath Rao’s army was preparing to repel the centre attack, 
before Govind Rao and Khundee Rao Gaekwar, who were encamped on 
the plain at a short distance in the rear, could come to his assistance, the 
other divisions took him in both flanks ; a body of Arabs, whom he had 
lately entertained, refused to fight without pay;Mannajee Phakray^ and 
Sukaram Hurry, two of his best officers, were wounded in the commence- 
ment; the ground was confined, the confusion universal, and Bugoba, 

* Mannajee Phakny was one of the legitimate Sindias of Knnneirkheir, and in 
^i^nence was more respected among the old Hahratta families than f»e great 
llahadajM Sindia. We ahaU have frequent occasion to mention MannSiIee SindiSi 
•nniained Phaktay, or the heroic. 
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fancying that he was about to be seized by his own troops, suddenly set 
off from the held of battle, and fled with about 1,000 horse to Cambay. 
The nabob of that place, who had before intended to unite with him, was 
now apprehensive of the consequences of affording protection to a furtive. 
Bugoba, therefore, applied to Mr. Charles Malet, at that time chief of the 
English factory, who had only heard by common report of ttie pending ne- 
gotiation between Bugonath Rao and the Bombay government, but readily 
assisted to get him conveyed to Bhownuggur, whence he embarked for 
Surat, and had been four days at that place, when the vessels, on board of 
M'hich were Lieutenant-Colonel Keating’s detachment, anchored at Surat bar 
F bmarv 27 February. In the meantime the defeated army 

e ruary . Rugoba, under Govind Rao and Khundee Bao Gaekwar, 
Sewdasheo Bamchundur, Mannajee Phakray, and Sukaram Hurry, retired to 
Kupperwunj, and thence to Pulhanpoor. For the purpose of forming a junc- 
tion with those chiefs, it was proposed to disembark the British troops at 
Cambay. The members of the Bombay government approved of that plan, 
with the exception of Mr. Daniel Draper, one of the members of council, 
March 7 7th March, dissented, because, 

as no formal change or ratiflcation of the treaty had taken 
place, he conceived the circumstances to be so much altered, and their 
means so inadequate to the end proposed, that delay was both justifiable 
and advisable, at least until it could be ascertained what number of Rugo- 
ba’s party was likely to re-assemble, and what resources of money and of 
troops could be afforded from the other presidencies. Mr. Draper recom- 
mended that the detachment should remain with Rugoba at Surat to pro- 
tect that place and Baroach, to give confidence to bis cause, and, wiUi 
Bugoba’s concurrence, to secure the revenues of the districts to be ceded. 


It so happened that the treaty was signed at Surat by Rugoba on the 
6th March — the day before this dissent was made ; but the president and 
the other members at once decided that it was more advisable to proceed ; 
in short, that inaction would be tantamount to desertion of the cause, and 
equally impolitic and spiritless. Governor Hornby seems to have had an 
idea that his 1,500 men might overcome the whole Mahratta army ; nor is 
the confidence and inexperience of Colonel Keating less apparent, for, on 
meeting the forlorn Rugoba at Surat, he congratulates the Bombay go- 
vernment on their good fortune at finding the ex-Peishwa so entirely de- 
pendent on them for his future success. The British detachment, accom- 
panied by Rugoba, proceeded to Cambay, where they landed on the 17ih 

M h 17 March ; Colonel Keating, however, before he quitted Surat, 
• probably in order to show their new ally his alacrity — for 
it could be attended with no other advantage— commenced the war by at- 
tacking a party of horse belonging to the ministerial army, which appeared 
in the neighbourhood. The Mahrattas withdrew and awaited his embark- 
ation, when they took ample revenge, by plundering all within their reach 
who acknowledged the English authority. 

Colonel Keating’s instructions were far from precise, but almost exclu- 
sively of a military nature. The object of the expedition which be was 
appointed to command was briefly stated ; he was sent, according to the 
words, ** for the assistance of Rugoba against all his enemies, the minis- 
terial party and their adherents ; to move with his army, and to do every- 
thing for bringing the war to a speedy and happv issue, that he 
(Bugoba) may desire, and which he (Odonel Keating) may think 
xoroe under bis command able to effect” Strict discipline among l^a 
troops, and particular attention to the prejudices of the natives ; i^nlar 
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mid oonstant information, both of his oivn proceedings, and of the views, 
expectations, and designs of their ally, were the leading points particularly 
enjoined by government. 

Colonel Keating was not authorized to act in any political capacity 
beyond the tenor of these orders ; but, from an injudicious and excessive 
zeal, often as prejudicial to the public service as its opposite defect, he was 
ambitious of distinguishing himself as a politician, and entered into a 
correspondence with Futih Sing, shortly after he landed at Cambay, for 
the purpose of detaching him from the ministerial party, by persuading 
him that it was for his benefit. But those who do not perceive their real 
interest before it is pointed out by an enemy, are not likely to be con- 
vinced by mere reasoning. Colonel Keating had no personal knowledge 
of Futih Sing, no direct overtures had been made, and the British detach- 
ment had as yet gained neither advantage nor reputation. Nothing under 
these circumstances was to be expected from negotiating, especially with 
a Mahratta, but humiliation and disappointment. Before quitting Cambay, 
Colonel Keating’s detachment was reinforced by the arrival of two 
companies of European grenadiers, and one battalion of sepoys, from 
Madras, which made up the stipulated complement of 2,600 men. On the 
. .q 19th of April the detachment formed a junction with the 
April 1 . fugitive army of Bugoba at the village of Durmuj, eleven 
miles north-east from Cambay, where Rugoba’s late followers assembled, 
principally, it would appear, in hopes of receiving their arrears. Mannajee 
jphakray and Sukaram Hurry were officers of reputation, and faithful to 
Rugoba’s cause ; but their own followers, amounting to 6,000 or 8,000, 
were without pay, mutinous and clamorous : the whole multitude 
which assembled in their camp, estimated at upwards of 20,000 
men, were worse than useless. Colonel Keating, pleased with tlie 
formidable spectacle which the tents, and flags, and crowd of a 
Mahratta camp present, congratulated himself and the presidency on 
their prospects, but in the same despatch earnestly solicits a supply 
of treasure, and informs the government of his having advanced what 
he could from his military chest, that the spirit of such an army might 
not be damped. 

The ministerial party had succeeded in detaching Khundee Kao Gaekwar 
from the cause of Rugoba, but were considerably weakened by the return 
of Holkar and Sindia, with about 12,000 horse, to Malwa, for reasons 
which are nowhere satisfactorily shown. Rugoba’s party interpreted 
their departure as a secession in his favour, and it probably did proceed, 
on the part of Sindia, from his being called upon by Sukaram Bappoo to 
account for arrears due to the Peishwa — a circumstance to which may be 
attributed the enmity which subsisted between Mahadajee Sindia and 
Sukaram ever after this period, but could have occasioned no material 
alteration in Sindm’s policy, as both Sindia and Holkar were at Poona a 
few months afterwards. 

It was, however, confidently asserted by Rugoba’s party that Sindia 
intended to join them, and that Holkar would never act against Mahadajee 
Sindia. The whole army under Hurry Punt, when joined by Futih Sing, 
amounted to about 25,000 men, of which ^000 were infantry. Hurry 
Punt, in permitting the crowd to assemble about Rugoba at such a distance 
from the capital, aiter the season when the revenues were collected, and 
when the rains might be expected in the course of six weeks, acted more 
judiciously than if he had harassed his own troops to prevent the junction 
of his enemies. 
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On the 2^d of April, Uie amv of Bugoba, the strength of which lay in 
Anril 2S. British detachment, moved from Durmnj to Wursnra, 

P ^ and from thence to the Saburmattee. They then moved 

northward towards Kaira, but did not reach Mahtur, a village ^ miles 
« o north of Cambay, until the 3rd May. This inactivity, in 

^ * the first instance, was unavoidable ; the reinforcements 

had not arrived, and the commissariat of the Bombay troops was extremely 
defective ; the delay in advancing was attributed to the numerous carts, 
baggage, and bazar ; but, no doubt, was partly owing to the want of 
arrangement on the part of the commanding officer ; and, above all, to the 
indecision of Rugoba, who was inclined to proceed to Ahmedabad and 
remain in Guzerat during the monsoon ; but the Bombay government 
disapproved of this intention, and strongly recommended him to push on 
to Poona at once. 

Before the army arrived at Mahtur, they had two partial actions with 
Hurry Punt ; the first took place on the 28th April, at the village of Us- 
saumlee, and was entirely maintained by the English detachment, with 
very trifling loss ; the second was four days afterwards, when 60 or 60 of 
Bugoba’s army were killed or wounded — a loss which dispirited them 
ever after ; but the enemy experienced a much greater, having made an 
attempt on the left of the English line, where they met with a severe 
repulse. 

Colonel Keating, at length, by positive orders from Bombay, prevailed 
on Rugoba to change the direction of his route, and proceed towards 
Poona. They accordingly moved on the 6th ; and before they reached 
Neriad, on the 8th, were again twice opposed — once in 
May 5. the mode usucfi for Mahratta horse, and a second time 
^a-y 8. -jj same manner, but supported by some pieces of 

cannon. As Neriad was a considerable town in possession of Khundeo 
Rao Gaekwar, Rugoba, to punish his defection, and administer to his own 
necessities, imposed a contribution of 60,000 rupees : but, after wasting 
one week, ho could only collect 40,000. On the 14th the army crept 
forward three miles further to the westward, and expected to have a deci- 
sive action at the Myhie ; as it was known in the Mahratta camp that 
Hurry Punt Phurkay had received orders from Poona to attack Rugoba 
in case he should attempt to pass that river. 

Colonel Keating, in the meantime, had continued his correspondence 
with Futih Sing Gaekwar ; and although aware that it had been discovered 
by Hurry Punfi Phurkay from the first, he still persuaded himself that he 
should be able to bring over Futih Sing. He even entered into a treaty 
on the 22nd April, secret as he supposed, and as Futih Sing pretended ; 
and Colonel Keating was so credulous as to send an agent. Lieutenant 
George Lovibond, to the camp of Futih Smg, for the purpose of having 
it ratified. The agent was veiy grossly insulted, and the mission mnst 
have furnished a subject for ridicule in every Mahratta Kutha and Ukh<^ 
bar<^ of the day. But Colonel Keating knew so little of the people as to 
be insensible of the derision to which his notable diplomacy exposed him. 
The circumstances of the mission are too characteristic to be passed 
over. The agent, attended by the wukeel of Futih Sing, was carried 
to the camp of Hurry Punt ; and, on expressing his surprise at being 
brought there, was merely told by the wukeel that his master had 

* Ukhbars are native newspapers ; for an explanation of Kuthas, the reader may 
refer to page 10* 
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j^ed. Daring the evening some inf^or people about Hurry Punt and 
f^tih Sing were sent to visit the* British envoy. Early next morning the 
wukeel told Mr. Lovibond that a tent was pitted for his reception, where 
be must meet Futih Sing and his dewan to execute the treaty. In 
this tent he was kept the whole day, not without expressing his impatience ; 
but Mr. Lovibond, by not bursting into a passion, which would be ex- 
pected in a European, probably disappointed them of half their mirth. 
At last, at 5 o’clock in the evening, a single horseman rode up to Ibe door 
of the tent, and desired the gentleman to follow the army to Dubhaun. 
On his complying, the palanquin in which he travelled was surrounded 
by a party of Hurry Punt’s horse, and he was thus exposed as a prisoner 
to ^eir whole army. At this time the wukeel coming up, with much 
seeming concern, confirmed the truth of his being a prisoner, and earnest- 
ly begged of him to save bis master by destroying the treaty and his 
other credentials. The good-natured Englishman contrived to do this 
most efEectually, and, after the horsemen had brought him to the middle 
of Futih Sing’s camp bazar, they rode off, and there left him. The wukeel 
immediately urged him not to lose an opportunity so favourable, but to 
follow him. He was then carried to the tent of the dewan, where, after 
one hour, came Futih Sing himself. He expressed great gratitude for 
the precaution Mr. Lovibond had taken in his favour by destroy- 
ing the treaty, which he begged to excuse himself from renewing 
at that time, owing to the vigilance of Hurry Punt and the other great 
officers, but that he would soon be able to elude their jealousy, and make 
his escape to Baroda.*^ The envoy of Colonel Keating, after having thus 
furnished subject for what would, if well told, occasion as much laughter 
to Mahrattas as the story of the sleeper awakened among Arabs, was 
escorted back to the British camp. There are certain kinds of ridicule 
whidbi are peculiarly national, and the full force of this imposture, practis- 
ed by two personages in such high authority as Futih Sing and Hurry 
Punt Phurkay, would probably, from its seeming puerility, be at that time 
little understood, except by Mahrattas ; but the Bombay government, in 
their judgment, disapproved of Colonel. Keating’s proceedings, and ordered 
Mr. Mostyn to join his army for the purpose of transacting its political 
affairs. The troops, however, had advanced too far from Cambay, through 
a hostile country, to enable Mr. Mostyn to overtake them. 

The army, after passing Neriad, continued their march towards the 
Ma 17 Myhie, and arrived at Nappar on the 17th. From Neriad 

^ ’ their route lay through a highly cultivated country, along a 
narrow, deep, sandy road, which only admits one cart abreast, being 
enclosed on both sides by high milk-bush hedges. Numerous topes, or 
groves, appear in every direction ; the country on both sides is generally a 
succession of enclosed fields, the borders of which are lined by stately 
trees, such as the mountain neem, the tamarind, the moura, and the mango. 
Guzerat, from Barreah and Godra, to Kattywar,is in general a perfect flat; 
between Neriad and Myhie there are a few undulations, which add consi- 
derably to the beauty of the country, but tend to obstruct the progress of 
an army by confining the line of wheeled carriage to the narrow road just 
described. After passing Nappar about a mile and a half, the country 
opens on a fine plain, interspersed with trees, extending from Arass to near 
the banks of the river, which are full of extensive and deep ravines. 

Bugoba’s horse, after their first skirmish on leaving Cambay, instead of 

* Mr« Lovibond’s letter to Colonel Keatuig is on the Bombay Records* 
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acting on the flanks, and guarding the baggage, used constantly to inter* 
mix with it, and, with the characteristic feeling of Mahrattas depressed by 
previous discomfiture, on occasions of the smallest danger crowded for 
safety towards the British detachment. Colonel Keating, at Bugoba*s 
request, in order to give them a little confidence, had formed two guards, 
consisting each of 200 rank and file, 100 Europeans, and 100 native infan- 
try, supported by two ^ns. One of these guards was posted in the rear, 
and one on the reverse flank of the whole army ; the front and rear of the 
British detachment were composed of European grenadiers,; and the orders 
were, that in case of an attack on the flank, the rear-guard should move to 
its support, whilst the division of ^enadiers occupied their place ; but in 
case the attack should be made on ue rear-guard, the division of grena- 
diers should fall back and join it. 

On the morning of the 18th May, when marching in this order towards 
Mav 18. Myhie, about a mile and a h^ from Nappar, a smart 

^ cannonade from six guns suddenly opened on their rear 

from behind a grove on the left side of the road, where a large bodv of the 
enemy were advancing. Colonel Keating immediately halted tne line, 
rode back, found Captain Myers, who commanded the division of grena- 
diers, moving according to the instructions, and having ordered down 
another gun and a howitzer, soon silenced the artillery of the enemy, and 
drove back the advancing body. Two of the enemy’s cannon were not 
withdrawn with the rest, and Captain Myers, with some of the other 
officers, proposed having a dash at their guns to which Colonel 
Keating assented, and sent for the other company of grenadiers. The 
object of attack was in an enclosed field, the road to which was of 
the same kind as that already described, between two high milk-bush 
hedges. As soon as both companies of grenadiers were formed with 
the rear-guard, they were directed to advance with order and regularity—- 
an injunction which Colonel Keating found it necessary to repeat; 
Captain Myers, however, again quickened his pace, until he got near 
the guns. He then halted, and had just formed for the attack, 
when a body of the enemy’s horse charged him ; but being supported 
by the artillery, which Colonel Keating directed in person, they were 
driven back with great slaughter. The division had re-formed to prose- 
cute their object, when another charge, more desperate than the first, was 
again made and repulsed, though many of the grenadiers were cut down, 
and, among the rest, the gallant captains, Myers and Serle. This was 
certainly &e crisis which generally gains or loses an action ; Colonel 
Keating performed the duty of a good captain of artillery, but, as a com- 
mander, he neglected to support his exhausted men with fmsh troopa 
The Midirattas^took advantage of the oversight, placed two elephants to 
block up the narrow road, and, being encouraged by a treacherous carooon 
in Bugoba’s army, charged the rear of the division, thus completely cut 
ofiE from the main body. But the troops, as yet undismayed, facing about, 
attacked and routed them. By this time a body of Arabs and Indians 
in Bugoba’s army were advancing in their irregular manner, and Bugoba’s 
horse, by careering about between the advanced body and the British line, 
occasioned infinite confusion, and could scarcely be distinguished from 
the esnemy, who, for a moment, seemed to have relinquished the attaifiE ; 
when, suddenly, one of the companies of European grenadiers, without 
any apparent reason, went to the right-about, and retreated at a quick 
pAce ; this retrograde movement, as was afterwards discovered by a court 
of inquiry, was partly the fault of thdir officer, whose word of command 
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to face to the ^ht, for the ptiroose of tetiriug, was mistaken for " right- 
about face.” Without orders from Colonel Keating, the retreat was, at 
all events, iiiexousabie, and, as might have been expected, was attended 
with disastrous consequences. The sepoys immediately fancied them- 
selves defeated, they also turned, and the rest of the Europeans followed 
their example. Some order was preserved until they gained the milk-burii 
hedges, when, in spite of all the exertioqs of their officers, thev brdce 
their ranks, and ran towards the line in the greatest confusion, whilst the 
enemy came amongst them, sword in hand, and made a great slaughter. 
Colonel Keating in vain attempted to rally the grenadiers ; those men 
who had a few minutes before fought with all the ardour and constancy 
of British troops, now fled disgracefully ; but the support of the line, and 
the fire of the whole artillery, within 40 yards, again drove back the 
Mahrattas, who finally sustained a severe defeat. Such was the battle of 
Arass ; and, notwithstanding the circumstances attending it, which are 
related principally from the candid narrative of Colonel Keating, it is a 
victory recorded by the best of testimony, the enemy, in terms highly 
creditable.* But it was dearly purchased. The loss on the part of 
Colonel Keating’s detachment amounted to 222 men, of whom 86 were 
Europeans, and 11 of them officers, f 
Colonel Keating arrived at Baroach on the 29th May, where he depo- 
sited his wounded. On the 8th June he again marched, 
May intending to cross the Nerbuddah ; but as the proposed 

June found impracticable, the army on the 10th moved 

up the river towards Bowpeer. A^er a march of about 20 miles, at five 
, o’clock in the evening, Colonel Keating received intelli- 

june 10 . gence that Hurry Punt Was still on the north side of the 

river, about eight or ten miles further on. Having now less respect for 
his enemy, and having found the simple secret in Mahratta warfare of 
always being the first to attack. Colonel Keating resolved on moving 
forward, as soon as he had allowed his men some refreshment. Accord- 
ingly, he was again in motion before one o’clock in the morning ; but the 
troops of Rugoba, like their ill-omened master, whose presence seemed to 
bliglit the fairest prospect in every affiair in which he was engaged, on 
this occasion, for the first time since their former slight check, stimulated 
by the hope of plunder, and elated by having received a little pay, part of 
a lakh of rupees advanced to Rugoba by the Baroach factory, showed an 
inclination to advance, crowded the road, broke through Colonel Keating’s 
line of march in several places, and at last obliged him to halt till daylight. 
The enemy, therefore, saw him long before he could get near, struck their 
camp in the greatest confusion, threw their guns into the river, sent their 
heavy baggage across the Nerbuddah, and retreated along the north bank 
with the loss of an elephant and a few camels, which were plundered by 
Rugoba’s horse. 

Colonel Keating’s intention of proceeding to the southward, according 
to repeated orders from Bombay, was now set aside, for many judicious 
military reasons urged by Rugoba, of which the presidency afterwards 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t The officers killed were Captains Myers and Serle ; lAentenants Morris, Henxy^ 
Prosser, Anderson, and Yoni^. 

The officers wounded were (Siptain Frith, Lieutenant Dawson, and Ensigns Danon aad 
Torin. Uugoba's Arabs were also severe snfferers, but they wreaked theif»vengesoce 
on the treacherous carcoon, whom they seized, and. contrary to Bugoba's exprc^ 
orders, pat him to instant death, by literally cutting him in pieces wirii meir swsoids* 
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approved ; and it was therefore determined to retire to Dabhoy, 19 miles 
south-east of Baroda, whilst Bugoba’s troops were encamped at Bheelapoor, 
a village on the Dadhur, between these places. 

Colonel Keating then proposed to the Bombay government, at the repeat* 
ed solicitation of Govind Bao Gaekwar, to reduce Baroda as soon as the 
violence of the monsoon abated, to which they assented. In the meantime 
preparations were in progress at the presidency for the purpose of rein- 
forcing Colonel Keating's detachment, replenishing their ammunition, 
and completing their stores. 

Futih Sing was now in earnest in his desire to enter into a treaty ; and 
Colonel Keating, foreseeing more advantage to the cause by admitting 
his overtures than by reducing him, recommended to Bugoba the conclu- 
sion of such an agreement as might reconcile Govind Kao to the measure, 
secure the alliance of Futih Sing, and insure relief to Bugoba’s urgent 
necessities by a supply of treasure. 

Futih Sing agreed to furnish 3,000 horse, to be at all times kept at 
Bugoba's service ; but, if required, 2,000 more were to be provided, for which ^ 
pay was to be allowed : a jagheer of three lakhs, which Futih Sing, by his * 
agreement with Mahdoo Bao Bullal, was bound to reserve in Guzerat for 
his brother Govind Bao, was no longer to be required ; but, in lieu of it, 
Biigonath Bao agreed to bestow a jagheer of ten lakhs on Govind Kao 
Gaekwar in the Deccan. Twenty-six lakhs of rupees were to be paid to 
Bugoba in 61 days ; and the East India Company, as guarantees and negotia- 
tors between the parties, were to receive the Gaekwar's share of the re- 
venue in Baroach, and several villages in perpetuity, estimated at 
(2,13,000) two lakhs and thirteen thousand rupees. 

This paciiication, eifected through Colonel Keating's management, was, 
as circumstances then stood, politic ; for, although Govind Bao afterwards 
seceded from the agreement, he declared himself satisfied at tlie time.® 

* From Colonel Keating’s reports to the Bombay government, which are my chief 
authority for the above, it is evident that there must have been considerable moditica- 
tions in the treaty of which the following production is the only copy that I have 
found either in English or Mahratta. It is, however, from very high authority, being 
an enclosure of a letter of 30th January 1802 from Mr. Jonathan Duncan, when gover- 
nor of Bombay, to Sir Barry Close, resident at Poona. 

“ Translate of the copy of the treaty between Rugonath Bajeerao Pundit Purdan on 
one part, and Futty Sing and Seajee Rao Shumsher Buhadur on the other part. 

That Seajee and Futty Sing Shumsher Buhadur had disobeyed and joined with the 
rebels, but now by the means of Colonel Thomas Keating, for and in behalf of the 
united English East India Company, have, by promising presents, accommodated 
matters with Pundit Purdan, the following are the articles of the Gaekwar's proposals. 

Article I. — That Seajee, and Futty Sing Gaekwar Shumsher Buhadur, do hereby 
agree to pay the sum of eight lakhs of rupees every year to the Sircar. 

II. That they are to attend, as ustial, mth a troop of 3,000 good horse and men, 
which number is not to le lessened. 

III. In the late Madoo Rao’s time they used to pay every year three lakhs of 
rupees to Govind Rao Gaekwar Sena Keskel Shumsher Biibadiir, which sum is settled 
not to be paid him in future, about which Govind Rao is make no claim against 
Se^ee and Futty Sing. 

lY. Conde Rao Gaekwar Hemnt Bahadur is to be continued on the same footing, 
and agreeable to the agreement made in the tim^ of the late Damajee, deceased. 

y. That the government and revenue of the purgunnahs of Baroach have been 
wholly ceded to the company, agreeable to the agreement made between them and 
Sreemunt Pundit Purdan, about which Seajee and Futty to make any 

dilute. 

vL The purgunnahs Chickaly Veriow, near Surat, and Coral, near the Kerbuddah 
river, and about 15 coss distant from Baroach, which together make three purgunnahs, 
49 
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!rhe war, thus waged in Guzerat, was also prosecuted by sea. The 
Mahratta navy in the ministerial interest, at the commencement of the 
war, consisted of six ships — one of 46 guns, one of 38, one of 32, and two of 
26 guns, with 10 armed vessels, mounting each from two to nine guns, 
besides swivels. This fleet was met at sea by Commodore John Moor in 
file Re^mge^ frigate, and the Bombay^ ^ab. Though the Mahrattas were 
formidable in appearance, the commodore stood down to attack them, 
when they bore away with all* sail set ; but having singled out their largest 
ship, the Shumaker Jung, of 46 guns, both the English vessels gave her 
chase, and at last the grab, being an excellent sailer, brought her to 
action. The Revenge came up to the assistance of the Bombay, and, after 
an engagement of three hours, the Shumaker Jung blew up, her commander, 
with most of the crew, perished, and the ship was totally destroyed. 

On the side of Rugoba everything seemed favourable ; elated by the 
successful exertions of his allies, he presented the company with the 
permanent cession of the valuable districts of Hansot and Amod, then 
estimated at 2,77,000 rupees of annual revenue. The whole amount 
acquired by the war, including cessions by Futih Sing, was valued at 
24,15,000 rupees, of all which the Bombay government had obtained 
possession, excepting Bassein and its dependencies. 

The state of the young Peishwa’s affairs wore an aspect proportionally 
unpromising. Hurry Punt Phurkay, after the surprise at Bowpeer, left 
Gunnesh Punt Beeray in command of a detachment for the protection of 
Ahmedabad, and returned to the Deccan by a ford about 100 miles 
above where his heavy baggage had crossed. Sukaram Bappoo and 
Nana Furnuwees were much disheartened in consequence of his defeat, 
and dreaded the consequences which generally follow disaster in India, 
by the defection of allies. Moodajee Bhonslay had, a few months before, 
prevailed over his brother Sabajee ; and although, whilst Rugonath Rao 
was a fugitive in Guzerat, the former had solicited and obtained, through 
Nana Furnuwees, from the young Peishwa, a confirmation of the rights 
and honors of Sena Sahib Soobeh for his son Rughoojee, together with 
such privileges for himself as pertained to the guardianship, yet the 
ministers were apprehensive that the rising fortunes of Rugoba would 
ensure him the support of the raja of Berar. Several men of consequence 
•already began to turn their eyes on Rugoba ; and Nizam Ally, in hopes 
of being able to exact something additional from the one party or the 
other, or at least to retain what he had already reccwered, openea a nego« 
Nation with Rugoba, which greatly alanned the ministers, especially as 
the death of Rookun-ud-Dowlah, happening about this period, obstructed 
their former correct intelligence of his master's real designs. Nizam Ally 

m ented their uncertainty by pretending to disbelieve the truth of 
00 Rao Naraln's legitimacy, and by proposing, as a conciliatory 
measure to all parties, that Amrut Rao, the adopted son of Rugonath Rao, 
should be made Peishwa. By this means Nizam Ally exacted a further 


the Gaekwar has ceded to the honorable coomany for ever, on account of the peace 
th^have made between the Gaefcwar and Sreemunt Punt rurdan. 

Yll. That in the court of Sreemunt Punt Purdan the Gaekwar must pay a due 
attention to everything that is reasonable^ withont having any communication with m 
enemies. 

yill. That for the confirmation and compliance of the above articles, the honor* 


... .^<:ompany is not to protect theniL Bngobaisalso to 'fulfil the above arfloles 
without any differenoe. 
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cession from the ministers of nearly 18 lakhs of rnpees^ of annual revenue. 
Great promises were also made to Sindia and Holkar; nor did any 
sacrifice that could ensure the exclusion of Btigoba appear too great to 
the ruling Bramms at Poona. The cause of Rugoba was extremely un- 
popular ; of the generality of the Bramins in Poona, even those who were- 
disposed to acquit him of the atrocity of having conspired against the fife* 
of his nephew, rememberedi with indignation the criminal opposition he 
had always shown to the wise and virtuous Mahdoo Rao ; they reflected' 
with regret on his losses to the state, and on the unfortunate issue of all 
his measures ; the weakness and folly of his whole conduct they viewed 
with contempt ; and his present connection with the usurping and impure 
Europeans they regarded with jealousy and detestation. Others^ and such 
were probably the majority of the Mahratta nation, true to no party, and 
guided by no principle, hitherto considered Rugoba as an u^ortunate 

? erson, with whom it was unwise to be connected ; but the defeat of Huriy 
unt, the subsequent discomfiture of his deputy Gunnesh Punt by Ameen 
Khan, an officer of Rugoba, the siege of Ahmedabad carried on by the 
same officer, the preparations of the English, the doubts of the young 
Peishwa’s legitimacy, and the desire of many of the Mahratta chiefs 
to become independent of the Bramin ministry^ occasioned a revolution in 
the opinions of many, and an anxiety in the minds of alL In short, such 
was at this period the state of the Mahratta country, that it is generally 
believed that any success of equal importance to that at Arass, on the 
opening of the expected' campaign, would have brought the ministry into 
the terms of Rugona^ Kao ; and as the fact of Mahdoo Rao Narain's 
legitimacy would have been proved to the satisfaction of the English, 
Rugoba appeared certain of being established as regent. But fonune was 
preparing a change far different from such a prospect. 

* He obtained rupees 17,84,576-8-0. (State accounts, Poona Records.) 
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FROM A. D. 1774 TO A. D. 1778. 

The supreme council in Bengal assume the powers of general admirdsira- 
lion. — Com'espondence with Bombay relative to their late proceedings — 
disapprove of the connection wiihRugoha* — Death ofSahajee Bhonslay . — 
Violent condemnation of the Bombay measures — peremptory orders in conse- 
quence, — Lieutenant-Colonel Upton despatched to Poona as epvoy plenipo- 
tentiary, — Remonstrances of the Bombay government— they vindicate their 
conduct — their belief in RugobeCs innocence accounted for. — Reflections 
on the precipitate interference of the supreme government — evils of which 
it was the cause. — Mr. Hastings' opinion — letter to Suharam Bappoo . — 
Colonel Upton's negotiation broken off— proceedings at Bengal on receipt 
of this intelligence. — The ministers in the meantime sign the treaty of 
Poorundhur — its conditions — disappointment and indignation of the 
Bombay government. — Offers of Rugoba — reprehensible conduct of the 
Bombay government, — Insurrection of the impostor Suddaba. — The Bom- 
bay measures approved by the Court of Directors — resolution in conse- 
quence — dissent Mr. Draper — motives which appear to have actuated 

the Directors. — Progress of Suddaba — defeat— seizure and execution . — 
Colonel Upton recalled. — Mr. Mostyn re-appointed resident. — Evasive 
conduct of the ministry. — An agent of the French government is received 
with distinction at Poona. — The Concan restored to order. — Conquests of 
Hyder. — Retrospective view of the history of Kolapoor — depredations and 
piracies. — Progress of Hyder. — Successful artifice of Hurry Punt Phur- 
hay, — Death of Ram Raja, and of the Pritee Needhee. — Affairs of 
Moodajee Bhonslay — and of Futih Sing Gaehwar. — The son ofTrimbuck- 
jee Raja Bhonslay is selected as raja of Satara. — Curious artifice of the 
Bramins with regard to the intermarriage of the imprisoned rajas. 


The supreme council in Bengal assumed the powers of general adminis- 
. n 1774 tration in the affairs of British India on the 20th October 
* ‘ 1774 ; and during the ensuing month addressed a letter 

to the Bombay government, requiring an account of the state of 
that presidency. This letter was received at Bombay on the 7th 
December ; but as the president and members were then in the midst 
of preparations for the expedition to Salsette, they deferred the consi- 
deration of the Bengal letter until after the troops had proceeded on their 
destination, and sent no reply until the last day of the year. 

Three months afterwards, or on the 31st March, the Bombay government 
forther reported to Bengal their proceedings up to that date.* But estrly 
in February intelligence of the siege of Tannah reached the governor-ge- 
neral in council, by the way of Tellicherry and Madras, before they receiv- 
ed the reply from Bombay of the 31st December. The delay on the part 
of the Bombay government, certainly, to say the least, wore the semblance 
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of a premeditated evasion, and, as new authority is generally tenacious, 

A. D 1776 governor-general and council addressed another letter 

on the 3rd February, censuring the Bombajr presidency 
for having gone to war with the Mahrattas, and peremptonly requiring 
immediate and special information of the causes and motives of their con- 
duct. On the 21st May the Bombay government received the reply to 
their first letter of the 31 st December, wherein the supreme government 
ofEered no opinion respecting the capture of Salsette, but disapproved of 
the intention of joining Hugoba, not because Hugoba was making war 
against his lawful prince, and was generally obnoxious in the Mahratta 
country, or because the Bombay government had unjustly espoused tlie 
cause of a man branded with the crime of murder— circumstances of which 
the Bombay government, it is justice to them to say, were never well 
informed, and of which the supreme government were ignorant — ^but they 
disapproved, because, to use their own words, “ it was inconsistent with 
your negotiations with the ruling powers at Poona, and with the authority 
of this government” They also expressed apprehensions that the mea- 
sure might involve them in hostilities with Sabajee Bhonslay, the enemy 
of Rugoba, and their neighbour. To which the Bombay government re- 
plied that they neither have, nor ever had, any negotiations with the mi- 
nistry at Poona, and that they need be under no apprehension in' regard 
to Sabajee Bhonslay, as he had been killed in action by Moodajee, the 
friend of Rugoba, who was now the acknowledged guardian of Rughoojee, 
and the ruler of Berar ; all which was perfectly true, — ^victory had de- 
clared for Sabajee ; Moodajee was Grounded by his brother’s troops, and 
on the point of being made prisoner, when Sabajee, in the exultation of 
the moment, drove his elephant up to that on which Moodajee was riding, 
and called out to him to submit. Moodajee replied by the discharge of 
a pistol, which laid his brother dead, and left him undisputed regent 
and guardian of the young Rughoojee, who, it will be remembered, was 
his son.* 

To the report of their proceedings up to the 31st March, the Bombay go- 
vernment, on the 12th August, received a reply from Bengal dated on the 
31st May. Long before that time the minds of the president and members 
of the supreme government were in a state of strong excitement, caused 
by those well-known controversies between Warren Hastings and his 
council, which afterwards occupied so much of the time and attention of 
the British Parliament. But on the present occasion, president and mem- 
bers united in a violent condemnation of the Bombay measures ; they de- 
clared the treaty with Rugoba invalid, and the Mahratta war “ impolitic, 
dangerous, unauthorized, and unjust they protested against the Bombay 
government for all consequences, and peremptorily required them ** to 
withdraw their forces to their own garrisons, in whatsoever state their 
affairs might be, unless their safety should be endangered by an instant 
retreat.” The governor-general and council also intimated their intention 
of sending an agent of their own to open a negotiation with the ruling 
party of the Mahratta state, and desired the Bombay government to retain 
possession of Salsette and Bassein, but on no account to form any treaty 
without their previous sanction. 

The Bombay government stated, in reply, that the negotiations, which 

* Mahratta MSS. Where I do not expressly acknowledge my authorities from 
A. D. 1774 to 1733, 1 beg the reader to understand that 1 write from the records of the 

Bombay governmeat. 
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led to the measures thus hastily condemned, had been began before the con- 
trolling administration was formed ; they defended their conduct on the 
grounds of the necessity of determining with promptitude, and recapitulated 
their reasons for deciding and acting in the manner they had done ; pointed 
out the evils prevented by the capture of Salsette, and the fair and honor- 
able advantages secured to their employers and their country by the 
treaty with Bugonath Rao. They dwelt on the shame and degradation 
which must be the consequence of retracting a solemn treaty in support of 
an object equally just and practicable, and pledged themselves, on their 
own responsibility, to fulfil their engagements. They sent Mr. William 
Tayler, a member of their council, to Bengal, who advocated their cause 
with much ability ; and his report on Bombay affairs, dated 9th October 
1775, displays, at that early period, a very considerable knowledge of the 
histor}^ and character of the Mahrattas. 

^e supreme government, however, adhered to their opinion of the 
expediency of the orders which they had transmitted. Lieutenant-Oolonel 
John Upton, of the Bengal establishment, was selected by Mr. Hastings 
as envoy plenipotentiary, and instructed to repair to Poona, and conclude 
a treaty between the Mahratta state and the Bombay government. The 
president and council of that establishment, being excluded from all 
participation, strongly remonstrated against this proceeding as a wanton 
degradation of their authority, and their representations were supported 
with energy by their deputy at Bengal. “ I trust,” says Mr. Tayler, that 
it will appear to your Honors, &c., that at the time it pleased the wisdom 
of Parliament to arm you with controlling powers over the presidencies, 
it was by no means their intention that they should appear so much 
degraded, and so contemptible in the eyes of the native government, as 
the presidency of Bombay must be unless you will commit the treaty of 
peace to their management. 

“ Our honorable employers, and the whole British nation, may be 
naturally led to suppose that, in your opinion, the members of that govern- 
ment are devoid, in every degree, of integrity and abilities, which would 
be the most cruel and unjust of all imputations ; for I can dare to affirm, 
not a person who concluded that treaty was actuated by any other motive 
than their obedience and duty to their employers, whose interests appeared 
to them to be most materially benefited by their engagements.” 

Such was the language then held by the Bombay government, with 
apparent sincerity as well as spirit, and, as far as we have yet retailed 
of their conduct and prospects, certainly with no inconsiderable degree 
of reason. It must be recollected that the president and members, 
throughout the whole of the rise and progress of their connection with 
Rugoba, were strongly impressed with the belief of his being innocent of 
the murder of his nephew. Many of our countrymen, who, by long 
residence in the Deccan, have become acquainted with the notoriety of the 
fact, although perhaps represented with exaggeration, have, from this cir- 
cumstance alone, entertained strong doubts of the integrity of Mr. Hornby 
and his council ; and some inveigh, with a feeling far from reprehensible, 
against Englishmen who could seek by such an instrument to attain their 
ends and gratify their ambition. But to account for this belief on the 
Ig^rt of the Bombay government, it iS necessary to state that Sukaram 
Bappoo was originuly concerned in Rugoba’s conspiracy against the 
liberty, though not the life, of Narain Rao. After the murder, as it was 
deemed by the ministers generally — a measure of prudence to alEect a 
disbelief of Rugonath Rao*s participation — of course Dukaram Bappoo bad 
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stronger reasons than any of them for professing that opinion. It was 
this* impression, from the reports hrst circulated at Poona, which the 
members of the Bombay government received from their envoy, Mr. 
Mostyn ; and before it was possible for them to ascertain the real 
circumstances, they were engaged as a party hostile to the ministers, 
when it was as much the interest of the one to uphold i^goba^s innocence, 
as.it was of the other to aggravate his guilt. Parties so influenced diverge 
from the truth in all countries, more especially in India, where an evidence 
is so apt to suit the word to the wish of his auditor. The same reasons 
operated in creating a belief that the child named Mahdoo Bao Narain was 
supposititious. 

The Bengal presidency, where they had Mahratta connectiotis, received 
their first information through the government of Sabajee Bhonslay, a 
partizan of the ministers. They were also, no doubt, irritated at the neg- 
lect of their orders, and the apparent contempt of their authority ; and as 
we find men, in all situations, too often influenced by their feelings when 
they should be guided only by their judgment, we may suppose that they 
saw, in their full force, the evils of inordinate ambition, and the wisdom of 
that Parliament which had so opportunely vested them with power to 
control such an unjustifiable enterprjze, by interposing in behalf of justice 
and moderation. The clause in the Act of Parliament was not sufficiently 
specific ; the intention of establishing a uniform plan of action with respect 
to peace and war required, at a distance so remote as India from England, 
the strongest authority in the supreme council ; but, as their powers were 
not clearly defined, the members of govemmeut should have perceived 
that a firm but calm exercise of power for a long penod was the 
best way of establishing an efficient control, unless they could 
obtain an amendment of the statute. But they violently stretched 
their power in support of what they deemed propriety, and issued man- 
dates characteristic of an inexperienced and arbitrary government, 
which, to gratify temporary resentments, or forward its impatient selfish 
will, weakens much more than it strengthens the efficiency of distant 
authority. 

Mr. Hornby and his council were not blameless, even in what has already 
been mentioned, and their subsequent conduct accelerated rather than 
averted the misfortunes which ensued. But the precipitate interference 
of the governor-general and council was attended by effects pernicious to 
the interests of their country — effects which, but for the weak government 
of France, might, together with the loss of the American colonies, have 
proved a fatal blow to Great Britain. Confining reflections, however, to 
the boundary of Maharashtra, suffice it to say that it depressed the Bom- 
bay presidency, lowered its political importance, and obstructed that ad- 
vancement and prosperity which, from its situation and maritime advan- 
tages, it would otherwise naturally have attained ; it immediately tended 
to strengthen the hands of the ministers at Poorundhur, and it ultimately 
cemented the tottering confederacy of the Mabrattas, under the adminis- 
tration of Nana Furnuwees. 

The president and council of Bombay, on receiving the Bengal order of 
the 31st May, directed an immediate cessation of hostilities ; and as soon 
as the roads permitted. Colonel Keating, accompanied by Rugoba, returned 
towards Surat. But instead of strictly retiring witnin &e company's 
districts, Colonel Keating, on the earnest recommendation of Bugoba, 
was permitted by the Bombay government to encamp at Karod, a 
village about 25 miles east of Surat, which, although a deviatioii from the 
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orders of the supreme government, was afterwards acknowledged as a 
98 suppoft 111 facilitating their negotiations at Poo- 

• rimdhur, at which place Colonel Upton arrived on the 
28 th December. 

• Mr. Hastings was sensible that the condemnation of the Bombay mea- 
sures was unnecessarily violent, but he had been one of the hrst to 
recommend a controlling authority in India, which, in that remote empire, 
considered of itself, was an object in the highest degree important. The 
mandate issued was now irrevocable ; Sukaram Bappoo had been informed, 
by a letter from the governor-general, that the conduct of the Bombay 
government was contrary to the company’s order, “ because they have 
directed all their officers not to make any war, nor enter on any dispute. 
My emplover, the king of England,” says the governor-general, “ has 
directed that all the company’s governors in India should obtain mine 
and my council’s permission, as king’s governor and council of Bengal, 
either to make war or peace.” In short, that he had therefore issued orders 
to desist from hostilities, requested of the ministers to do the same, and 
intimated his intention of sending an envoy to negotiate a peace. If the 
governor-general of British India had then said “ to dictate a peace,” 
and shown a determination to maintain that ground, however bold the 
words may sound, he would probably, at that moment, have succeeded 
with Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Fumuwees. 

After the despatch of the first letters, the supreme government, even for 
the sake of consistency, would have been obliged to regulate their future 
measures by the tenor of those orders. Advices having been received of the 
successes in Guzerat, it seemed not improbable that a revolution might 
have taken place before Colonel Upton’s arrival at Poona. Adopting, 
therefore, the same equitable principle with which they had professed to 
set out, that a substantive state has a right to make any change in its 
internal government which only affects itself, the envoy was instructed to 
negotiate a peace with either pArty j?^hom he might find the acknowledged 
authority in the empire. ' But the governor-general and council had in 
effect already become parties ; and the members of the Bombay goveni- 
ment, who felt and wrote as if the supreme government had ranged them- 
selves on the side of their enemies, remark, with some justice, in one of 
their despatches to the Court of Directors, ** they have acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the government of the ministers, before they could have any 
competent knowledge of the justice of their pretentions.” 

The ministers soon perceived the advantages thus placed in their hands : 

A D. 1776 , Bramins, in politics, misconstrue moderation, and 

attribute concession solely to fear, they* assumed a high 
tone of demand and menace, which Colonel Upton, judging by himself, 
believed to be firm and sincere. The supreme government were under a 
mistake in imagining that Bassein as well as Salsette was in possession of 
the Bombay presidency. The envoy was enjoined to require the cession 
both of these and of the islands in Bombay harbour, and also of the Mah- 
ratta shares of revenue in the city of Baroach, with such other advantages 
for the company as circumstances might enable him to obtain. 

Colonel Upton’s correspondence bears ample testimony of sincerity and 
moderation ; but he was ill-qualified to conduct a negotiation with Meffi- 
ratta Bramins. The ministers greatly extolled the just and honorable 
motives which had determined the great governor of Calcutta to order 
peace to be concluded.” But when Colonel Upton proposed retaining 
Ualsette, &c., the cession of Bassein, and the revenues of Baroach, they 
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affected to consider such an application as perfectly nnaathorized, and 
pertinently asked the envoy, “ now the Bengal government, who had so 
justly condemned the war, could yet be so ready to avail themselves of its 
advantages.*’ The only reply to this was, that Salsette had been taken 
possession of as a precautionary measure, long deemed necessary to the 
safety of Bombay, and the prosperity of its commerce ; but the ministers 
persisted in their language, and expressed a wish ** that thev had not, on a 
supposed confidence of the power of the governor of Calcutta over ^e 
people of Bombay, suspended hostilities, and thereby, at an enormous 
expense, maintained a vast army inactive, with which they i^ould other- 
wise long since have settled the business.” They demanded the immediate 
surrender of the delinquent Bugoba, and the entire restoration of the terri- 
tory occupied by the Bombay government since the commencement of the 
war, on which they would, as a favour to the governor-general, agree to 
pay 12 lakhs of rupees, in order to reimburse the East India Company 
for tlie expenses incurred by the Bombay government. They seconded 
their arguments with threats, and mistook &e mild remonstrances of the 
envoy for timidity. Colonel Upton, conceiving the negotiation at an end, 
expressed this opinion to the governor-general and council in a letter, 
dated 7th February, when they immediately determined to support the 
cause of Bugoba with the utmost vigour. They prepared troops for embark- 
ation, ordered a large supply of treasure to be transmitted to Bombay, 
and directed troops to be sent from Madras. They wrote letters to 
Bugoba, to Nizam Ally, and Hyder ; and endeavoured, in the same man- 
ner, to induce Moodajee Bhonslay, Mahadajee Sindia, and Tookajee Holkar 
to embrace their cause, or at all events to engage their neutrality. 

The favourable change in the sentiments of the Bengal government 
towards himself reached Bugoba almost as soon as it got to Bombay, 
and raised his spirits and expectations ; but the ministers, almost imme- 
diately after they had carried their menaces to the highest pitch, acceded 
at once to the greater part of Colonel Upton’s original demands, and, 
before accounts had time to reach Calcutta that the negotiation was broken 
off, the treaty of Poorundhur was settled. It was signed on the 1st March, 
and consisted of 19 articles, but two of them were afterwards erased by 
mutual consent, and an additional clause signed. The treaty was made by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Upton on the part of the company’s government, and 
by Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees on that of the Peishwa’s ; but 
the titles of Bao Pundit Purdhan are only mentioned in the treaty, the 
name of the Peishwa having been omitted. 

The substance of the articles was a general peace between the English 
East India Company and the Mahrattas. Salsette to be retained or restored 
at the pleasure of the governor-general and council ; if restored, the 
Peishwa’s government agreed to relinquish territory worth three lakhs of 
rupees of annual revenue as an equivalent. To this exchange the supreme 
government could not be expected to accede, although Nana Furnuwees 
afterwards pretended that it had been referred with perfect confidence as 
a question of equity, from a reliance upon the justice of Mr. Hastings. 
All claims on the revenue of the city of Baroach, together with territory in 
its neighbourhood, * producing three lakhs of rupees, was ceded, as the 
treaty states, “ by way of friendship to the English Company.” Twelve 
lakhs of rupees were also yielded in payment of the expenses incurred by 
the Bombay government. The cessions made by Futih Sing Oaekwar 
were to be restored to nim, provided it could be proved that he had no 
authority to make such alienations without the consent of the Peishwa's 
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g^mmeiit. The treaty between the Biombay government and Hngoba 
was formally annulled. The English troops to return to their garrisons, 
and the army of Rugoba to be disbands within tt month. A general 
amnesty to be proclaimed to all the followers of Rugoba, four omy ex* 
Oepted, whom the ministers knew to be particularly implicated in the 
muider of Narain Rao. If Rugonath Rao should refuse to disband his 
army, the English agreed not to assist him. On condition of his assenting 
to the prescribed terms, the Peishwa and his ministers consented to afford 
him an establishment of 1,000 horse, to allow him 200 domestics, to be 
chosen by himself,, and to pay him 25,000 rupees monthly for his other 
expenses, but his residence was fixed at Kopergaum on the Godavery. 
It was particularly specified that no assistance should be afforded to 
Rugonath Rao, or to any subject or servant of the Peishwa who should 
excite disturbance or rebellion in the Mahratta dominions. The treaties 
of 1739 and 17o6, and all other agreements not suspended or dissolved by 
the present articles, were confirmed. It was mutually agreed to assist 
the crews and restore the wrecks and cargoes of vessels of the respective 
nations, thrown on eafch other's coasts. 

Nothing could exceed the disappointment of the Bombay government 
when they learnt the terms of the treaty. They' seemed to consider their 
own interest and dignity sacrificed to a jealous assumption of authority. 
They had no power to protest, and could therefore only vent their indig- 
nation by entering dissents on their own records against almost every 
article, with the view of ultimately submitting their objections to the 
Court of Directors. They certainly had cause for irritation in the ifianner 
which their conduct had been condemned, and their power in a great 
degree suspended ; but they seem to have been determined to find objec- 
tions, and even petulantly ninted that Colonel Upton must have been in 
bodily fear, or he never would have consented to terms so derogatory toihe 
English nation : they, however, with more propriety, ask — “ Who is this 
Rao Pundit Purdhan ? Why is his name omitted ? If Colonel Upton has 
had proof of the legitimacy of the child, said to be the son of Narain Rao, 
why is that circumstance left in doubt ? or if not proved, why is Rugonath 
Rao, the rightful Peishwa, wholly excluded 

Rugoba could never entirely comprehend the nature of the interference 
on the part of the governor-general and council ; but under a supposition 
that it arose from their deeming the advantages he had granted inade- 
quate, he proposed, not only to confirm the treaty of Surat by a new 
agreement with the Bengal government, but, with the single exception 
of Viziadroog (Gheriah), to cede the whole Concan, to put the com- 
pany’s troops in possession of one of the passes in the Ghauts, to 
purdiase annually 10 lakhs of rupees’ worth of their woollens and metals, 
at an advaxme of 15 per cent, on the prime cost, including all charges ; 
he also proposed that they should unite to subdue Nizam Ally ; and made 
several other offers, of which, as none could be accepted, a further enume- 
ration is unnecessary, but one inducement was too remarkable to be pass- 
ed over, as, with his Mahratta ideas, it must have appeared irresistible. 
Rugoba offered to cede 10 per cent, of all the jagheers in the Mahratta 
empire ; including, of coarse, the Mahratta possessions in the Deccan, and 

t 

* Although the circiunttanee is nowhcore explained ^theMehiattas, the omissieii, 
on the i^art of the ministera, of the name of Mahdoo Rao Narain, was most likely a 
precaution, as, in case of the child's death, it probably was intention to get Giinga 

to adopt a son. 
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those of Holkar, Sindia, and Gaekwar in Hindoetan and Gazerat ; which 
would have placed the East India Company, with respect to those jagheers, 
precisely on the footing of surdeshmookh. 

Rugoba, on hearing of the terms stipulated for him by the treaty, 
declared that he would rather maintain the war himself than submit to 
them. He pretended to have received overtures from Bhowan Rao, Pritee 
Heedhee, and Dhonsa,^ one of the officers of Nizam Ally. Mahadajee 
8india had always sent the most friendly assurances to Rugoba, to which 
he was induced, partly from enmity to Sukaram Bappoo, but principally 
in order to preserve his own consequence, and place himself as umpire 
between the Bramin factions — a situation to which Mahadajee Sindia, with 
remarkable political sagacity, early aspired. After the terms of the treaty 
were promulgated, he continued an intercourse with Rugoba, not avowed, 
but sufficiently known to alarm the ministers. Rugoba, htwrover,, 
whatever he might pretend, was not deceived by these professions ; none 
of his Indian allies afEorded him any substantial aid, excepting Hyder^ 
who sent him 80,000 rupees as a present.f 

The Bombay government magnified everything that could tend to 
forward their own views, or verify their predictions. Instead of submit- 
ting as became them ; instead of using every endeavour to give efEect to 
the spirit of the orders from the supreme government, and to a solemn 
engagement under the constituted autliorities of their country, every 
symptom of commotion, and every prospect of obstructing the treaty of 
Poorundhur, was hailed with a satisfaction which they had the caution 
not to express, but scarcely the decency to conceal. 

An impostor, already m^entioned, who had assumed the name of Sew- 
dasheo Chimnajee, eight or nine years after the battle of Panniput, was 
made prisoner during the life-time of Mahdoo Rao, and, after being con- 
fined in different places, was finally delivered over to the custody of 
Ramchundur Naik' Paranspey, soobehdar of Rutnaguiry, in the Coneam 
Paranspey, perceiving the distracted state of affairs at Poona, the dissen- 
sions amiong the heads of the state, and the probability of attaining a 
sovereignty for himself, released his prisoner, and proclaimed him as 
Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, unjustly imprisoned by the traitorous ministers. 
The impostor is known to have been a Kanoja Bramin from Hindostan, a 
man of some abilities, and of the same caste as the famous Kuvee Kulus 
of Sumbhajee. His story obtained immediate credence, and the Bombay 
government, to whom he very soon sent wukeels and addressed letters, 
received the overtures of Suddaba, as they called him, with complacency, 
and were evidently hopeful that this fresh insurrection would work in 
their favour. 

Rugoba, from the date, of the treaty, was allowed the space of one 
month to disband his army — a period which was afterwards prolonged ; but 
perceiving that there was no immediate cluince of inducing the governor- 
general to assist him, he asked and obtained an asylum from the Bombay 
government in Surat, where he was admitted with merely his baggage and 
200 domestics. fVonjk Surat he appealed to the Couit of Directors, and^ 

^ The bye-namo by which Ibrahim Beg Zufur-ud-Dowlah Sabit Jimg was best 
known. Dhonsa is the Hindostanee name for one of the drums usually carried by 
parties of horse. 

t Large sums are said to have been sent by Hyder Ally to Rugoba, but, except the^ 
80,000 rupees above mentioned, no other money appears by the Bombay records to have* 
been received, and it could hardly have escaped the vigfiance cif that government, at a 
time when they had the greatest difficulty in supplying even a piitaEce to RugolHW 
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following the example of his brother Ballajee Bao, addressed a letter to 
tbe king of England. Colonel Upton remonstrated i^ainst the breach of 
treaty occasioned by the protection afEorded to Rugoba. The Bombay govern- 
ment declared it no breach of the treaty : they iustihed their conduct on 
a former letter from Bengal, dated in the precec^ing October, which per- 
mitted them to afford an asylum to Rugoba, in case his personal safety 
should be endangered; and they declared that nothing but absolute 
necessity should compel them to give up the unfortunate man to his 
persecutors ; that Colonel Upton must know little of Asiatics in the 
situation of the ministers, if he was not aware that, until they had rid 
themselves of so just an object of dread, they would never consider 
themselves safe, and that common humanity, as well as the law of nations 
and good policy, dictated the propriety of what they had done, even if 
unsupported by authority from Bengal. 

The army of Rugoba, before it disbanded, encamped, for a short time 
after the final peri^ allowed had expired, close to Surat, waiting, as they 
said, for the payment of their arrears. Hurry Punt Phurkay, in a letter 
to Poona, intimated his intention of attacking them ; but, from the posi- 
tion in which they were allowed to remain, he could not but apprehend 
that the English intended to support them. The Bombav government, 
on the plea of apprehending danger from the contiguity or the contend- 
ing Mahratta armies, but in reality to await events, threw their field 
army into Surat and Baroach. 

It was in vain that Colonel Upton complained, or the ministers 
threatened in consequence of these proceedings ; the Bombay government 
paid little attention to the one, and they treated the other with scorn ; 
they expressed their astonishment and surprise that the envoy of the 
British nation should suffer the Mahratta ministers to declare that they 
should be induced to follow the example of Hyder, who had secured a 
peace on terms veiy honorable to himself, and that, in case of a renewal 
of the war, they would carry fire and sword to every part of the com- 
pany's possessions in India. Such a menace was indeed derogatory to 
the British character, and highly discreditable, not to Colonel Upton, but 
to those of his nation, who, by a perverse conduct, provoked the threat, 
und compelled their envoy to admit that the measures they pursued were 
not regulated in that spirit of good faith which should certainly have 
Actuated them from the moment a treaty was concluded. 

The language used in vindication of the protection afforded to Rugoba 
was specious. The measure had its supporters in the council at Bengal, 
but the majority condemned it, as well as the pernicious nature of the 
opposition which was practised by the Bombay government. 

Mr. Hastings, although he ratified the act of his envoy, did not approve 
of the treaty of Poorundhur, as terms more suitable might have been 
obtained. Several of the articles were certainly far from specific, and 
the ministers afterwards took every opportunity, not merely of putting the 
most constrained interpretations on doubtful passages, but of contrave- 
ning what they must have known was really intended, in the articles to 
which they had subscribed. The consequence was that, though hostilities 
bad ceased, peace could not be considered as established. 

Whilst affairs were in this unsettled state, a despatch was received at 
Bombay, on the 20th August, from the Court of Directors, dated 5th 
•April 1776, in which they approved, " under eveiy circumstance,” of the 
treaty of Surat ; and recommended that the Bombay government should 
retain possession of the districts ceded. It being likewise known that| 
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f rior to the date of that despatchi the Court of IMrectors had received 
information of Colonel Upton's being deputed to treat with the uunisters, 
the president and council of Bombay at first came to a resolution 
of keeping possession of all such districts as were not given up. ^is 
determination was tantamount to a renewal of the war, and several 
of the members stating their belief that very great commotions were about 
to take place, in which their own safety would require them to bear to 
active part, expressed their satisfaction at having obtained this sanc- 
tion to their measures, and recommended a vigorous prosecution of 
their former intentions. But Mr. Draper, who was not present at the 
first consultation, entered a dissent, which gave a different interpretation 
to the Court's despatch, and induced the government to alter their 
resolution. Mr. Draper was of opinion that the Court of Directors only 
meant that they should retain possession whilst the negotiation by Colonel 
Upton was pending, but that, after a treaty was concluded, under the 
sanction of the governor-general and council, it could never be intended* 
that the terms should not be exactly fulfilled. 

The Court of Directors could not be insensible to the advantage of a 
supreme authority in India ; but the control over themselves, established 
by the new Act of Parliament, had not perhaps quite ceased its operation 
on their minds ; their feelings were enlisted against the innovation, and 
the natural bias, occasioned by a prospect of great advantages on the 
west of India from the treaty with Rugonath Rao, prevented their fully 
perceiving the dangerous tendency of supporting men in the situation of 
the 'Bombay government. They might have withdrawn censure from 
them, and condemned the precipitancy of the governor-general and 
council, but they should have supported constituted authority, and insisted 
on an adherence to one plan and one interest. The Court, by their 
approval of the first measures of the Bombay government, encouraged the 
members to persevere in their covert opposition, when the circumstances, 
by the conclusion of the treaty of Poorundhur, were entirely changed. 

Before the opening of the season the pretended Suddaba was at the 
head of 20,000 men, and had got possession of upwards of 20 forts in the 
Concan. A very great proportion of the vulgar among the Mahratta 

a dulation, with whom impostors of that description are always dangerous, 
leved that he was the real Sewdasheo Chimnajee, and the Bombay 
government were equally convinced of the reality. They countenanced 
his cause in various ways ; and^ although they did not actually join in the 
insurrection, they permitted one of their surgeons to attend and accom- 
pany this Suddaba, and Mr. Dick,«the commercial resident at Fort Victoria, 
waited upon him to pay his respects. After the impostor had possessed 
himself of the greater part of the Concan, he ascended the Ghauts in the 
month of Octob^er. He was opposed at the Bhore Ghaut, and his troops 
were temporarily checked, when he headed them himself with spirit, and 
speedily carried the pass.^ The fort of Rajmachee shortly after sent him 
offers of submission. Pretended overtures of accommodation were made 
to him by the ministers, by which he was for a short time amused, until 
Bamjee Patell, one of Sindia's officers, and Bhew Rao Phansay, came 
suddenly upon him in the neighbourhood of Rajmachee, when his whole 
force fled precipitately into the Concan, closelv pursued by Sindia’s troops. 
Some of the insurgents were sheltered under the walls of Tannah, and we 
impostor, having embarked at Bellapoor, fled to Bombay, where he would 

* Letter from Dr. Blakeman, who saw the actioB, 
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hiYB \ma allowed to land^ bat as Mr. Hornby was absent m Salsette at the 
time^ tile pretended Sewdasheo Bao, who probably judged it better to 
malte another effort before finally abandoning his party, excused himself 
£rom landing, promised to come back on the return of Mr. Hornby, and 
repaired to Kolabah. On his arrival at that place, he was seized and 
coi^ned by Rughooiee Angria, to whom the Bomba^ government made 
an unsuccessful application for his release ; but Angria conveyed him as 
a prisoner to Poona, where he was bound to the foot of an elephant, and 
trampled to death.^ 

The countenance shown to the impostor naturally occasioned com- 
plaints from the ministers, but their remonstrances became still more 
strong when they received information that Rugonath Rao had, on 
the 11th November, repaired to Bombay, where he had been received, 
and an allowance se^ed upon him of 10,000 rupees a month. Rugonath 
Rao ha<^ in the month of Au^st, refused a fresh offer of five lakhs of 
rupees annually witli permission to reside at Benares, which was made 
through Colonel Upton ; and it appeared that he had quitted Surat as if 
he had intended to join the pretended Sewdasheo Rao, but, having been 
obliged to seek shelter in the fort of Tarrapoor, he requested of the com- 
mander of one of the company’s cruizers to give him a passage to Bom- 
bay, which the officer did not consider it proper to refuse. 

At last. Colonel Upton having received an order of recal from Bengal, 
and the Bombay government having been directed to send a resident 
envoy to Poona, Mr. Mostyn was selected by them for this purpose. The 
ministers objected to that gentleman’s appointment, as they conceived that 
he was the person who suggested the capture of Salsette, and that he was 
their enemy ; but this objection was overruled. 

Mr. Most 3 m was of opinion that the Poona ministers were able to main- 

. D 1777 tain themselves in power, and that the object of the British 

* ’ government should therefore be directed to keep wdl 

with them whilst they could support an efficient authority. He appears 
to have had a sincere desire to fulfil the conditions of the treaty, and to 
settle every point in an equitable manner ; but the ministers were pre- 
judiced against him, and he was determined to uphold the dignity of his 
situation. He repaired to Poona about the middle of March, and imme- 
diately entered upon the adjustment of the articles, which remained nearly 
in the same unsettled state as when the treaty was signed. 

It was evident that “ a country of three complete lakhs of rupees” as 
expressed in the treaty, meant territory producing annually a revenue 
amounting to three lakhs of rupees complete ; but the Persian word kumal 

* The Bramins of Poona have two stories respecting the fate of this criminal, both 
intended as apologies for the execution of a Bramiit under a Bramin government. 
One ia, that the impostor was not a Bramin, but a goldsmith ; and the other is, that he 
was secretiy removed and immured in a dungeon at Ahmednugnr, where he was starv- 
ed to death, and a condemned criminal, by trade a goldsmith, substituted to deceive 
the populace. Starvation, insuificient, unwholesome food, and a damp dungeon, was 
really the dreadful execution frequently reserved for Bramins, and practised by the 
Bramin government by way of evading the inexpiable sin of depriving one of that 
sacred class of life. Amongst other stories raised by the Peishwas to prejudioe the 
vulgar against the race of Sivajee, it was pretended that the boon of the goddess 
Bhowanee, the truth of which no one could deny, which granted the Mahrattasovereignty 
to his linofd descendants for 27 generations, had been taken away because Sivi^ee 
killed two Bramin spies with his own hand, having shot them with arrows, by means 
of that unerring aim which was one of thegifts of the goddess, and impiously hit them 
in.the forehead, right through the distinguishing mark of their caste. 
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or hcmilf which was employed to express ^ comjdete/ is also a reyeniie term 
which, though variously explained, may be said to si^ify the highest 
ai»essment ever known to have been fixed ; and to this interpretation the 
ministry adhered, although the Bombay government offered to acc^t the 
cession at an average of a certain number of years. 

The article in regard to Futih Sing Gaekwar was artfully designed cn 
the part of the ministers, to induce the Gaekwar to declare not only his 
dependence on the Peishwa, but his having no right to make any aliena- 
tion, or to conclude any treaty, without the express apj^obation of the 
Mookh Purdhan. Futih Sing readily acknowledged his dependence 
but, as he perceived the design of the ministers, he evaded the other con- 
cessions, and claimed restitution from the Bombay government, not as 
the ministers wished, but because Rugonath Rao had failed to perform 
the agreement for which the cessions were made ; tliese and some other 
points continued in dispute ; the ministers offered to settle five lakhs of 
rupees to be paid annually to Rugoba, through the governor-general and 
council, provided he would retire to Benares. But a new impediment 
soon presented itself. 

The mere suspicion of a French intrigue always awakened the most 
active vigilance of the English government in India, and an ostensible 
agent of France, received with distinction by the ministers at Poona — 
a distinction more pointedly marked by studied neglect towards the 
British en^oy — aroused the attention of the governor-general ; and, as a 
war with France was expOdbd, the circumstance naturally excited very 
considerable anxiety. 

A French merchant ship arrived at Choule in the middle of March, with 
a cargo consisting of military and marine stores, cloth, and other staples 
of European exportation. From that ship several Frenchmen landed and 
proceeded towards Poona. One of the strangers had announced himself as 
ambassador from the court of France, and in that character he was re- 
ceived by the Mahratta court in the beginning of May. f But before 
entering on the object or proceedings of this mission, which are inter- 
woven with the progress of the British nation in India, and are reserved 
for a future chapter, it is requisite to mention a few circumstances relative 
to Mahratta history, both to account for what may immediately follow, 
and to preserve a link in the chain of other events, which will be explained 
at a future period. 

The peace of Poorundhur was of the greatest consequence to the 

A D 1776 niinisters, and the suppression of the insurrection, under 
‘ * the pretended Sewdasheo Rao, added materially to the 

stability of their government ; they detached Bhew Rao Yeswunt Phansay 
into theConcan, who speedily reduced the forts garrisoned by the forces of 
the late insurgent ; but their affairs to the southward were in a less 
prosperous state. Ryder had occupied the whole of the Peishwa’s 
distncts south of the Toongbuddra ; Bellary, in possession of a chief 
originally under the authority of Busalut Jung, had been taken by 
treachery ; Gooty, after a respectable defence, was also acquired in a 
dishonorable mannner, and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray was shamefully 

^ This acknowledgment on the part of Futih Sing was not an admission that he had 
no right to alienate the districts; one of the agreements produced by the nuiustere 
rather inferred that the Gaekwar’s share of Guzerat was at his own disposal. 

t Bombay Records, and the Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, from which 
lai^ for the ensuing five years, there is very complete informatioa, as far ae the British 
government was concemod. 
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isimiired in the noxious atmosphere of an unhealthy hill fort, where he 
perished. Under a pretended authority from Rugonath Rao,^ Hyder 
advanced for the purpose of taking possession of the whole Mahratta 
country to the southwa^ of the Kistna ; and, before the rains of 1776, he 
had pushed his conquests as far as the territory of the nabob of Savanoor, 
* hut with(h* * * § ew the greater part of his army to the south of the Toon^buddra 
during the monsoon. The ministers sent a small force under Eonier Punt 
Putwurdhim to drive Hyder’s garrison from Savanoor ; but his troops were 
defeated, and Pandoorung Punt Putwurdhun,t the second-in-command, 
was tsien prisoner by Mohummud Ally and Bajee Punt Burway ;% the 
former, one of Hyder's officers, the latter, the agent of Rugoba, in com- 
mand of a body of auxiliary Mahrattas,§ who acted in concert with 
Hyder^s troops. In the ensuing season, the troops of Nizam Ally under 
Ibrahim Beg (Dhonsa), and those of the Mahratta ministers under Puresh- 
ram Bhow Putwurdhun, took the field for the purpose of co-operating 
against Hyder ; but the former was bribed, and the latter recrossed the 
. 1-77 Kistna without risking an action. Hurry Punt Phurkay, 

^ ^ • after the rains of 1777, was detached into the Carnatic 

with the greater part of the disposable force ; but met with no success. 
Mannajee Phakray, who had joined the army of the Poona ministry after 
the troops of his master Rugoba were disbanded at Surat, was induced by 
Bajee Punt Burway to unite with Hyder, and many of the Mahratta 
mankurees had engaged to accompany him but Hurry Punt defeated a 
part of the scheme for corrupting his army, by an able retreat, || and 
shortly after extinguished the treacherous intrigues of his officers by 
seizing Yeswunt Rao Manay, the deshmookh of Muswar, a powerful chief, 
and blowing him from a gun.^ But besides the war with Hyder, other 
disturbances to the southward demanded the attention of the ministers. 

Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor, the last of the lineal descendants of the great 
Sivajee, died in December 1760 without issue. About two years afterwards, 
his widow Jeejee Bye adopted, as her husband^s heir, a boy named Siva- 
jee, the son of Shahjee Bhonslay, patell of the village of Kanwut, in the 
district of Indapoor ; and, having placed him on the musnud, conducted 
the affairs of the principality in his name. Great irregularities took place 
during the minority of Sivajee, both by sea and land. Piracy prevailed 
to an extent before unknown on the coast, which induced the English to 
send an expedition in 1765, and reduce both Mai wan and Rairee, the 
former belonging to Kolapoor, and the latter to Sawuntwaree. The 
reiming PeisWa, Mahdoo Rao Bullal, was exasperated against Kolapoor, 
bow on account of plundering incursions into his territories, and the 
iiereditary connection which the Kolapoor state maintained witli the 
Nizam. In order to circumscribe its power and punish its aggressions, 
Mahdoo Rao dispossessed the raja of several districts, and add^ them to 
the jagheer of his own relations, the family of Putwurdhun ; but during 


* Colonel Wilks mentions that Hyder sent Rugonath Rao 16 lakhs of rupees at dif- 
ferent periods. 1 can only find 24,000 pagodas, and, as before remarked, T scarcely 
think that such receipts could have escaped the notice of the Bombay government* 

f Father of the present Chintamun Rao. 

t He was a near connexion of Rugonath Rao by his first wife, whose surname 
was Burway. Anundee Bye, his second wife, was of the family of Oak* 

§ Mahratta HS8.,Wak8. 
f Mahratta MSS* 

Hyder himself, in m letter to the Bombay government, the known friends 
ef ttngoba, gives Hnrry Pnnt no credit for his retreat hot takes abondaikM to Mm-* 
self, by representtng It as a vietofy he luid gaiimd* 
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the late disturbances, the Eolapoor state, having embraced Hie cause 
of Bugonath Bao, recovered the districts, and one of the ministerial 
officers, named Bamchundur Hurr^ in attempting to re-occupv them, was 
defeated by Yessajee Sindia, an officer of the raja’s. Mahadajee 4^dta 
was therefore sent to support Bamchundur Hurry, and succeeded in 
restoring order. 

In the meantime Hyder reduced Kopaul and Buhadur Benda, and in 

A. D 1778 April formed the siege of Dharwar. Hurry 

Punt proceeded to Merich, apparently with the des^n of 
forming a junction with Mahadajee Sindia at Kolapoor, and advancing in 
conceit to attack Hyder. Nothing eould be more ^stant from their real 
intentions ; but the report was credited by every person, excepting Hurry 
Punt, Mahadajee Sindia, and Nana Fumuwees. Hyder fully believed it ; 
and as Hurry Punt’s army was now more to be depended upon, the former 
foresaw that he should be compelled to recross the Toongbuddra as soon 
as the Mahratta generals advanced. He therefore used every endeavour 
to bring about an armistice ; but Hurry Punt pretended to be inflexible, 
until Hyder paid him a large sum of money, and purchased the return 
of the Mahrattas to their capital — a measure which on their part had 
become absolutely necessary ; and on this occasion Hyder was outwitted. 

This artifice on the part of Hurry Punt is connected with a stroke of 
policy which ranks high in Bramin estimation, and which will appear in 
the course of our narrative ; in the meantime, that we may not lose 
sight of the other Mahratta authorities in following more interesting 
events, it may be mentioned that the pageant prince. Bam Baja, worn out 
with years and infirmities, died at Satara on the 12th December 1777. 
Bhowan Bao, Pritee Needhee, also died about the same time, and was 
succeeded by his son, Pureshram Sree Newass, the present Pritee Needhee, 
bom on the day of his father’s death. 

In regard to afEairs in Berar, it has been already shown that Moodajee, 
after the fall of Sabajee in 1775, was acknowledged regent. But Ibrahim 
Beg (Dhonsa), the intimate friend of Sabajee, was sent by Nizam Ally, 
as was pretended, to avenge his fate, but in fact to take advantage of a 
strong party against Moodajee, who, conscious of inability to oppose the 
force 3 ent against him, surrendered the forts of Gawelgurh, Numalla, 
Manikdroog, and Chunderpoor as the price of peace. Nizam Ally, how- 
ever, restored those forts shortly afterwards, on the occasion of his coming 
to Elichpoor, when Moodajee, accompanied by his son, Bughoojee, Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, manifested the humblest submission, entered into an agree- 
ment of faithful co-operation, and bound himself to suppress the depreda- 
tions of the Goands,t who were at that time troublesome in the districts 
of Nizam Ally. A like submissive demeanour towards the Poona durbar, 
and a bond for the payment of 10 lakhs of rupees, obtained a co^rma- 
tiop of the regency, through the favour of Nana Fumuwees. Sabajee had 
always kept a wukeel at Calcutta ; and the same custom was observed by 
Moodajee, as it was convenient on account of his possessions in Kuttaok. 
The governor-general, however, both misunderstood the relative situation 
of Moodajee in the Mahratta empire, and over-estimated his power. 

Futih Sing Gaekwar, in Febmary 1778, after having paid up arrears, 
10^ lakhs of rupees of tribute, one lakh as a present to Sukaram Bappoo 

* Mahratta MSS. I coald not discover the amount in the state accounts, nmr is the 
sum ipecified in the Mahratta MSS. 

t A saviige race inhabiting the wilds of Gondwaneh* 

51 
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and Nana Farnuwees, besides an ofEering to the state of five lakhs of 
rnp^,^ was appointed Sena Khas Kheyl. 

Kam Raja, a short time before his death, had adopted the son of Trim- 
buckjee Baja Bhonslay, a patell of the village of Wawee, and a descendant of 
Wittoojee, the brother of Mallojee and uncle of Shahjee, the father of the 
great Sivajee. Trimbuckjee Baja commanded a body of 200 horse, with 
which his son served as a sillidar, when selected as heir to a throne and 
tenant of a prison. He was styled Shao Maharaj. Daring the time of 
Ballajee Bajee Bao, it had been artfully contrived that there were only a 
few families, old, but of no power, with whom the raja of the Mahrattas 
could intermaanry. To this day the raja of Satara would think himself 
denaded by a marriage with t^ daughter of Nimbalkur and of Jadow, 
although :&om Ahem Sivajee was descended in the maternal line. This 
artifice, which may have been managed by bribing the Oopadheeas and 
Shastrees, explains the reason why it is scarcely known that Shao was 
married, in Aurungzebe's camp, to a daughter of Sindia of Kunneirkheir. 

Records of facts, except receipts and accounts in their own favour, 
would often have proved inconvenient to faithless, shifting, time-serving 
Bramins ; but it is not improbabde that their prejudice against all other 
historical record may originate ki causes of very remote date connected 
with the foundation of their religious institutions. 


* Fooaa State Accounts. 
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FROM A. D. 1777 TO A. D. 1779. 

Mr. Hornby's minute respecting Mdhratta affairs. — French envoy ^ St. LuUn 
— account of his proceedings at Poona. — Orders from the Comt of DU 
rectors in case the Poona ministry should not fulfil the terms of the treaty 
of Poorundhwr. — Dissensions of the ministry. — Application for the 
restoration of Rugoha from the party of Moraha Fumuwees. — Bengal 
government assent to that measure. — Sic battalions of Bengal sepoys 
ordered to march overland to Bombay. — Terms on which the Bombay 
government agree to support Moraha' s party. — Consummate artifice of 
Nana Fumuwrees, — Moraha' s party decline the restoration of Rugoha . — 
Return of Mahadajee Sindia and Hurry Punt Phurkay-^faction of 
Moraha crushed — unshaken constancy of Sukaram Hurry. — Observations 
respecting the march of the Bengal troops. — Further explanation of ike 
motives which actuated the Bombay government — resolve to attempt the res- 
toration of Rugoha. — Preparations of Nana Fumuwees. — The governor- 
general intimates his intention of forming an alliance with Moodajee 
Bhonslay. — The Bombay government adhere to their resolution. — Zeal of 
Mr. Carnac— -judicious counsel of Mr. Draper. — Colond Charles Egerton, 
account of. — Field committee appointed — dilatory preparations --^advanced 
detachment crosses over to the continent and occupies the Bhore Ghaut 
without opposition. — Perverseness of Rugoha.-^Embarkation — troops 
land at Panwell — extraordinary conduct and ignorance of Colonel Egerton 
— unparalleled dilatofiness of the advance. — Mahratta proceedings — 
manifest hut slight opposition — appear in force at Tullygaom — bum the 
village — and retire before the British troops. — The English determine on 
retiring from Tullygaom — are attacked on their retreat to Wurgacm — 
gallant conduct of the rear-guard under Captain Hartley— -disgraceful 
convention of Wurgaom. — Misconduct of the committee^— Mr. Comae and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cockhum are dismissed from the service.— Distress of 
the Bombay government — observations on their late conduct— fortitude and 
ability of Governor Hornby — his review of their affairs — revert to the 
proceedings of the Bengal troops. — Colonel Leslie removed from the com- 
mamdr—but dies before the order of supersession is received. — Colonel 
Goddard assumes the command and continues his march — treacherous 
conduct of the Mahratias at Sagur — hospitality and kindness of the imhoh 
of Bhopaul. — Negotiation with Moodajee Bhonslay — declines entering on 
the alliance. — General Goddard, on teaming the disaster at Wurgaom^ 
decides on marching straight for Surat — grateful ewknowiedgments of the 
Bombay government. — Mr. Hornby submits a plan of operations.— The 
negotiations with Poona confided to Colonel Goddard.— Conduct of the 
Bengal government — judicious observations of Mr. Hastii^s with regard 
to the members of the Bombay council. — Goddard appointed l^adier- 
generab— remonstrances of the Bombay government. — Goddard instructed 
to negotiate a peace, or eventually to follow, the plan proposed by Mr. 
Homhy.—Polky of MakadBgec Sindm—hs Rugoha to escegie^ 
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sacryices Sukaram Bappoo and Chintoo WUM to tJk jealousy of Nana 

Fumuwees, 

On the 10th of October 1777, Mr. Hornby, in a minute of council, 

. D 1777 * review of the Mahratta affairs, and remarks 

“ that they were fast verging to a period which must compel 
the English nation either to take some active and decisive part in them, or 
relinquish, for ever, all hopes of bettering their own situation on the 
west of India.” He laments the control by which the Bombay presidency 
was fettered, remarks the secret divisions among the Mahratta ministers, 
the views of Sindia and Holkar to their own aggrandizement, the successes 
of Hyder, the defection of the Mahratta chiefs, and the demise of Gunga 
Bye, the young Peishwa’s mother, who had been the causeof her own death. ^ 

Tbe French ambassador was discovered to be an adventurer named 
St. Lubin, who, after imposing on the English government at Madras, went 
home to France, where he so far succeeded in deceiving the French ministry 
as to obtain an authority to proceed to Poona, and ascertain what advan- 
tages could be gained by an alliance with the Mahrattas. St. Lubin 
endeavoured to obtain the cession of the port of Choule, with the fort of 
Bewadunda ; and, in order to induce Nana Fumuwees to enter upon an 
offensive and defensive alliance, he offered to bring 2,500 Europeans to 
support the ministry, to raise and discipline 10,000 sepoys, and to furnish 
abundance of military and marine stores. He affected the utmost horror 
at the conduct of the English in supporting Bugoba ; a painting had been 
executed under his direction in France, to represent the cruel and bar- 
barous murder of Narain Bao ; and this picture he exhibited himself, 
before the durbar, in a burst of grief, which drew tears from some of the 
spectators, whilst in others it excited ridicule or contempt. A cheat in the 
character of a European gentleman was new to the Mahrattas, but the dis- 
cernment of Nana Fumuwees could not have been even temporarily obscured 
by such superficial artifice. It is probable that, in the great encourage- 
ment he affected to give St. Lubin, and in various petty indignities offered 
to the British envoy, he had no other object than to excite the jealousy of 
the English, without being aware of the dangerous nature of the experi- 
ment on which he ventured. Nana Fumuwees was inimical to all Euro- 
peans ; but the despicable conduct of St. Lubin must have tended to 
lower the French nation, both in his estimation and that of the Mahrattas 
in general. Mr. Bolts, originally in the company’s service in Bengal, 
who was in Poona at the same time as an avowed agent of the house of 
Austria, received no such civilities. Nana probably perceived that St. 
Lubin was a fitter tool ; and Mr. Bolts, who was early dismissed, might 
have viewed that circumstance as complimentary to his character. The 
credulity which prevailed on the continent of Europe respecting India, 
and an oncommon plausibility of address, had enabled St. Lubin to 
impose on several young men, one of them an Englishman, and some of 
them of good family in France, whom he persuaded to embark in his 
enterprize. But unprincipled men, however superior they may fancy 
themselves, have generally foibles which speedily discover their true • 
character ; and those of St. Lubin seem to have been egregious vanity and 
excessive irritability of temper. 

Most of his companions were estranged from him,* suspicion soon 

This event, on which the president expresses some doubt, was really true, Gunga 
Bye was the cause of her own death, by having taken medicine for the puipose of con- 
OMlmg the consequence of her illicit intercourse with Nana Fumuwees. 
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brought on altercation, and St. Lubin would have murdered them® to 
prevent exposure in India, and obstruction to his hopes from France ; but 
they sougM and obtained protection from Mi. Mostyn’s assistant, Mr. 
Lewis, during the absence of the former at Bombay. f 
The encouragement given to St. Lubin by Nana Fumuwees might have 

* The attempt in one instance is clearly proved ; he fired a brace of pistols, one after 
the other, at M. de Gorcelle, within a few yards ; one ball penetrated his clothes, bat 
missed him. 

t Mr. William Gamnl Farmer, of the Bombay civil service, hapf)eiied to be at 
Poona for the benefit of his health, and took that opportunity of ascer^niiig the views 
of the French, which he communicated to the governor, probably for his private inform- 
ation, but, as it contained useful intelligence, it was put upon record ; the letter was 
dated Poona, 11th November 1777. “ This St. Lubin is a most pei^ect adventurer, 
and I believe has cheated even the ministry of France in this business. He introduced 
himself to the confidence of Monsieur de Sartine, as to Indian matters, by a memo- 
rial he presented relative to this country, which Monsieur de Gorcelle assures me he 
has frequently seen. In this .memorial he has not forgot himself. He has made 
himself the generalissimo at one time of Hyder’s army, the very man who framed the 
treaty between him and the Mahrattas, for which he the next day received two lakhs 
of rupees ; but w^t chiefly introduced him to this business was his particular inti- 
macy with the raja of the Mahrattas. He was the constant companion of his children, 
used to learn them to ride — in short, he had not in the world a better friend than the 
raja. There certainly could not be so fit a man in France to send out to sound the 
ground here to form an alliance with the Mahratta state, if circumstances should prove 
favourable. You may perfectly judge from this, of what the character is capable of in 
the way of representation. 

** Drunk and sober, jointly and separately, I have examined all the Frenchmen with 
whom we have yet had connection, that is — ^Madjett ; Monsieur de Gorcelle, who was to 
have been made engineer by St Lubin ; and Monsieur de Goronet the captain of the 
ship, whom I found means to get to eat soup with us. They are all in such a situation 
with respect to Monsieur St. Lubin, that it is the first wish of their lives that he may 
prove totally a counterfeit, and not be supported by the ministry of France ; for, in 
tact, their lives may perhaps depend on Lubin’s reality, and the justifying his conduct* 
1 have turned the matter every way to persuade them that he was a counterfeit, in 
order to fish out their arguments to the contrary ; but they are all perfectly convinced 
of the facts mentioned in Madjett’s letter. The captain of the ship confirmed to me 
repeatedly what Madjett had often mentioned, that his owner had given him his 
orders relative to St. Lubin, in consequence of recommendations from Monsieur de 
Sertine. They all agree perfectly with regard to the ideas entertained of him at 
Bordeaux : that it was first talked of sending out a body of men under Monsieur 
Dumas. The fact of the intelligence the captain and supercargo received at Gochin, 
of Lubin's destination, the captain connrmed to me. Picot* and Briancourt 
acknowledged him, and Briancourt has gone so far as to request the consulship of 
Ghoul. The Gount de Mendave, a man of ^ood family in France, who has been seeking 
his fortunes In this country, and is now w^ Busalut Jung, heard of him, has offered 
to join him, and makes interest for a good employment under him ; you will obsenre, 
Sir, that al^ough it seems de Belcombe disavows him as an ambassador from the king, 
yet he takes no efEectual measures to remove him ; and it is a known fact that St. Lubin 
sent by a Frenchman a despatch to Belcombe in the month of July or August last. 
They all perfectly agree in the circumstance of the summons given to attend at the 
Nanah’s to witness ime treaty. Nanah was sworn by his Bramin, and St. Lubin by his 
Padre, and Nanah kept the book. The despatch of Monsieur Pascal due Sanfy to 
3ara^ in order to carry from thence his despatches for France, is cert^. We have 
learnt by a Frenchman, lately arrived here, that he has been seen at Briancourt’s ; his 
destination via Suez. This Frenchman says that he wanted to take his passage in an 
English Snow, I suppose Barrington, but that it was refused, and he is now to go in a 
vessel belonging to a black man. 

** You see, Sir, how much Lubin has at stake by the total defeat of all his schemes, 
perhaps the loss of life, or imprisonment, if these fellows find that he is an impostor ; 
everything, therefore, with him depends on his being able to persuade the minister to 
hurry out a body of men instantly on the receipt of his despatches, or order them from 
the islands. I leave you, Sir, further to judge what he is capable of, when he has 
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hftd the effect of alarming the Bombay government, and inducing them, 
in the subordinate situation they had been taught to consider themselves, 
to accept the stipulations of the treaty of Poorundhur, under the dis- 
advantages which the ministers would have imposed, had they not been 
uniformly supported by the Court of Directors. In a letter from that 
body, of the 16th April 1777, which was received exactly seven months 
afterwards, and was a counterpart of a despatch previously sent to the 
Bengal government, a repetition of the approval of their conduct, and of 
regret at the great and unnecessary sacrifice made by the treaty of 
Poorundhur, was still more clearly expressed than in the preceding year. 
The Court, to be sure, repeat their determination to adhere to that 
treaty ; but should its conditions not be fulfilled by the ministers, they 
authorize an alliance with Bugoba, on the terms of the treaty of Surat, 
which they considered more for the honor, as well as the advantage, of 
the company, than that which was concluded by Colonel Upton. 

In the meantime, dissensions among the parties at Poona continued to 
- n 1788. liicrease. Nana Furnuwees despised the abilities of his 
* cousin, but, with a Bramin's caution, he was at more pains 

to conceal his contempt than his enmity. Moraba was supported by all 
the partizans of Bugoba, particularly Buchaba Poorundlmree, Sukaram 
Hurry, Chintoo Wittul, and Wishnoo Nerher. This faction gained 
Tookajee Holkar, whose defection from the cause of the ministers became 
avowed by his excusing himself when ordered to support Hurry Punt 
Phurkay in the Carnatic. The English envoy attributed the confidence 
he could perceive in Nana to an assurance of support from France. 
Immediately after the death of Gunga Bye, Sukaram Bappoo began to be 
jealous of his hitherto humble colleague, and now united, but cautiously 
and with no decision, in a plan for the restoration of Bugoba. Moraba 
made the proposal to Bombay, and requested that the government would 
immediately bring Bugoba to Poona. Preparations were accordingly 
begun, and the president and council determined to afford their assistance 
without delay. Their resolve was approved by the supreme government ; 
and it was determined at Bengal, in consequence of the war in which they 
were about to engage on the west of India, as well as the apprehended 
schemes of the French in the same quarter, to support the Bombay presi- 
dency with six battalions of sepoys, and a proportionate artillery, from 
the Bengal establishment, to which some cavalry were afterwards added. 
This force was directed to assemble on the Jumna opposite to Ealpee ; 
^e command was given to Colonel Leslie, and he was directed to march 
across India towards Bombay, and place himself under the orders of that 
presidency. 

But although the Bombay government agreed to aid the scheme of 
Morab^ it was with a proviso that Sukaram Bappoqi, the principal 
authority in signing the treaty of Poorundhur, should state in writing 
that the invitation was made at his desire. This decided declaration, 
Sukaram, unfortunately for himself, refused, and the plan was in con- 
sequence suspended ; but it was the deliberate opinion of the Bombay 
government that their own safety depended on their effecting a change in 

% 

wrotethattheyareinperfeetpossessionof the port and harbour of Choul; and, to 
make the posseBsion more valuable, he wanted the gentleman who took the draft of it 
for him. to put seven fathom water where there were only three and a half. The 
Nourishing state of this country, the power of Nanah, the certain destruction of the 
English, the great advantage to France—aU these he hfw dwelt on, as I am well assured, 
111 a manner that cannot fail to make great impressions in France.** 
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the Poona administration. The complex political machine, which Nana 
Furnnwees managed on this emergency with consummate artifice, was at 
first a little deranged by a premature attempt to apprehend Moraba, who 
made his escape from Poona. This exposure would have disconcerted 
most men ; but Nana, through Sukaram Bappoo, persuaded his cousin to 
return, and it was agreed that a new ministry should be formed, including 
Moraba and Bujaba Poorundhuree ; but Bujaba was not so easily persuaded, 
End Sukaram Hurry nobly declared that nothing should ever induce him 
to abjure the cause of a generous master, who had been his protector from 
youth to manhood ; that Eugonath Bao was a soldier ; and Nana, a cun- 
ning, cowardly courtier. 

Moraba’s party, by the aid of Holkar’s troops, obtained the complete 
ascendancy ; and Nana, who was obliged to retire to Poorundhur, pre- 
tended to acquiesce in the plan for conducting Rugoba to Poona, on 
condition of obtaining security for himself and property. The Bombay 
government again received notice to prepare; but the weak Moraba 
imagined that he had attained his object, and fancied himself at the head 
of the administration. Nana affected his usual deference for Sukaram's 
opinion, and was scrupulously respectful to his cousin. Consultations 
t^k place respecting the restoration of Eugonath Eao, and Moraba began 
to perceive the force of Nana's objections. He could not but recollect that 
when he was minister under Mahdoo Eao, tiie conduct of Eugonath Rao 
had invariably tended to dissension, loss, or dishonor. He therefore, 
though still pretending to be desirous of reinstating Eugoba, began to 
evade the question when pressed by his English friends. 

A majority of the council in Bombay, seeing that their hopes from 
Moraba’s party had vanished, soothing themselves with the hope of a 
continuance of peace with France, and with an idea of being able, through 
Moraba, to destroy the influence of the French at Poona, came to a resolu- 
tion, on the 22nd April, of countermanding Colonel Leslie’s detachment ; 
but on the 3rd of the ensuing month they reversed this resolution, for 
reasons which will be explained, and directed Colonel Leslie to advance. 

Moraba had given Mr. Mostyn assurances that St. Lubin should be 
dismissed ; but his departure was delayed from day to day ; and it was 
soon discovered that St. Lubin, by Nana’s contrivance, had been able to 
persuade Moraba to enter into his views. But, in effect, notwithstanding 
appearances, Nana Furnuwees, unless when under the immediate influence 
of fear, would have been the greatest obstacle to the French views, had 
they ever attempted an establishment in the Mahratta country. His 
jealousy of Europeans would never have admitted a French force suffi- 
ciently strong even for the expulsion of the English from the small settle- 
ment of Bombay, unless he could have been ceitain of crushing them after- 
wards. Nana Furnuwees never entirely believed that St. Lubin could bring 
troops ; and one deception, which the impostor adopted to obtain credit, by 
writing to Goa and Damaun for permission to pass two French regiments 
throng the Portuguese territories, seems only to have succeeded where ho 
least wished it — with the English, by whom his letters were intercepted. 

All ^e events that have just Wn detailed had occurred by the time 
Mahadajee Sindia and Hurry Punt united at Merich. Both these officers 
were in Nana’s interests ; and the well-concerted plan of threaten- 
ing Hyder during Nana’s danger deceived both Hyder ® and 

* This circuinstaiics, already noticed, is well known in the Mahratta county, but is 
not mentioned in any English record, and has escaped the notice of C<donel Wilks* 
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Moraba ; nor did Moraba awake from his dream of security, 
until Hurry Punt and Mahadajee Sindia, arriving by different routes, 
united at Poorundhur on the 8th June. Nana re-assumed his former 
power, occupied the principal passes in the country with his troops, and, 
trough Sindia’s influence, seconded by a biibe of nine lakhs of rupees, 
detached Holkar from the confederacy. Moraba once more resorted to 
negotiation with the English (the detail of which will require more 
, particular notice) ; but the opportunity was lost. On the 11th July Moraba 
J I 11 seized by a party of horse belonging to Mahadajee 

^ ^ ’ Sindia, and shortly after made over to Nana, by whom he 

was thrown into confinement in the fortress of Ahmednugur. The whole 
of his party were arrested except Sukaram Bappoo, whose confinement 
was only reserved, because his being ostensibly at liberty was essential in 
regard to the treaty with the English. Bujaba Poorundhuree was thrown 
into the fort of Wundun, and t^e others into different hill-forts in the 
Ghauts. Tlie unshaken constancv of Sukaram Hurry to his master Eugoba 
deserved a better fate. He was cnained in irons so heavy, that, although 
a very powerful man, he could scarcely lift them ; his food and water were 
insufficient to allay his hunger or to quench his thirst ; but he survived 14 
months : and when so emaciated that he could not rise — “ My strength is 
gone, and my life is going,” said the dying enthusiast ; “ but when voice 
and breath fail, my fleshless bones shall still shout Rugonath Rao I Rugo- 
nath Rao !”^ 

The deep artifice of Nana Furnuwees had succeeded in baffling the 
designs of his own countrymen, but he had still to encounter the intellect 
and vigour of Englishmen. The national jealousy he had ventured to 
awake, rose with an aspect which terrified him. The application of the 
resident at Poona to the ministers, and to Sindia and Holkar, for passports 
to facilitate the march of a body of British troops from the east to the west 
of India, for the declared purpose of counteracting the designs of the 
French, seems at first to have been viewed by the Mahrattas as a threat. 
They probably considered that, if it had been intended to send troops to 
Bombay, they would have been embarked from the coast of Malabar or 
Coromandel, and replaced from Bengal — an opinion in which many 
competent judges, among our own countrymen, coincided ; but the un- 
favourable season of the year, the ill-treatment to which the Bengal 
sepoys had been invariably exposed on board-ship, and perhaps, though 
never avowed, the giandeur of the enterprize, together with some 
idea entertained by Mr. Hastings, from the first, of forming an alliance 
with Moodajee Bhonslay, were the motives which influenced the governor- 
general in choosing the overland route. 

Although the choice was more than questionable in regard to the mere 
military aid they could afford, yet the political effect was very consider- 
able ; and had the Deccan become, as the Coromandel coast had been, the 
theatre of war with France, this enterprizing march would have proved of 
much importance in raising friends to the English, and in spreading 
opinions of their power, essential to their preservation. In England, how- 
ever, in the language of the day, it was considered one of the frantic 
military exploits” of Mr. Hastings ;t but had the English councils in 
India not been, at various periods, guided by men whose views and 

* Sukaram Hurry was a Purvoe, and is not a singular instance of the unshaken 
fidelity of that class in the history of Maharashtra. His daughter is alive in Satara. 

t Mr. Dundas’s speech, 1782. 
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genius went far beyond the ordinary opinions of their contemporaries, 
the British empire in India might never have existed ; nor is it too much 
to suppose that we should, at this moment, have lamented our errors in 
the overgrown prosperity of our European rival, the exhaustion of our 
resources, or perhaps the annihilation or our power. 

When the president and council at Bombay accepted the first invita- 
tion of Moraba^s party, the supreme government approved of their hav- 
ing done so, because the principal person who had signed the treaty 
of Poorundhur, the articles of which still remained unfulfilled, was one 
of those who had joined in the application ; and the other party, Nana 
Fumuwees, not only obstructed the fulfilment of the articles of the treaty, 
but was supposed to be negotiating, if he had not actually concluded, a 
secret agreement with the French, which threatened the existence of the 
company’s possessions on the west of India. Under thes^ circumstances, 
in a despatch dated the 23rd March, the governor-general and council 
authorized the Bombay government to assist in tranquillizing the 4i8- 
sensions of the Maliratta state they directed that, in whatever manner 
the ruling party should choose to conduct the administration, personal 
security should be demanded for Rugoba, and the expenses of any 
military expedition that might be required should be borne by the 
Maliratta government. Bassein, and some territory in its neighbourhood, 
were to be demanded in exchange for Baroach, whilst, in order to defeat 
the designs of the French, it was ordered that there should be an express 
stipulation, preventing all European settlements within the Mahratta 
territories, unless sanctioned by the supreme British government in 
India ; and they announced that, lest the French should obstruct these 
objects, Cclonel Leslie’s detachment would take the field for the support 
of the presidency of Bombay. 

The first plan, however, having been defeated, as we have seen, by the 
apparent reconciliation of the ministers, the Bombay government, for the 
reasons already enumerated, had dropped their intentions ; but, upon 
receiving the orders of the 23rd March, they deemed themselves authorized 
to call upon the new administration, to know whether or not they held 
the Mahratta state bound by the treaty of Poorundhur, and to demand 
explicit answers on the points still in dispute. Instructions to their envoy 
were addressed to that effect, and they directed him to remonstrate on 
St. Lubin’s being still kept at Poona. Nana Fumuwees perceived that, 
in regard to the English, he had committed himself farther than he had 
intended or might be enabled to retract, and his enmity had been too 
actively exercised against Rugoba, ever to hope for reconciliation with 
him or his friends. St. Lubin was dismissed early in the month of July 
before Moraba was placed in confinement ; but Nana, on St. Lubin’s 
taking leave, although he entered on no absolute agreement, was at th|it 
moment sincere in his assurances, when he declared that, if the envoy 
could bring a French corps to his aid, he would grant his nation an 
establishment in the Mahratta territories. 

Sindia and Holkar, as Mr. Hastings had foretold, granted passports for 
Colonel Leslie’s detachment, because, as their territories were exposed dur- 
ing their absence, it was their object that the British troops, if they came 
by that route, should pass as friends. The ministers, however^ observed 
to Mr. Mostyn that, as the detachment was sent on account of the French, 
by the dismissal of the envoy both their advance and their passports were 
no longer necessary ; Nana at the same time sent secret ordeirs to Hie Mah- 
ratta officers, and to the rajas in Bundelcund, to oppose Leslie's progress. 

52 
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It was at this conjuncture that Moraba’s party made a specific applica- 
tion to Mr. Mostyn, which that gentleman intended to carry to Bombay 
himself, but postponed doing so in hopes of receiving answers to the de- 
mands which had been formally made on the Mahratta government, 
agreeably to the authority from. Bengal. A part of Moraba’s proposals 
contained satisfactory' assurances on every point referred ; but Nana, who 
was fully apprized of all that was going forward, in order to create delay 
kept back the replies of the acknowledged and executive authority of the 
state, until Mr. Mostyn at last set out on the 6th July, when Nana sent 
them to his assistant, Mr. Lewis, who transmitted them to Bombay. 

These replies positively denied having entered on any treaty with the 
French, but in general they were merely a brief summary of the arguments 
they had beforaused in their interpretation of the articles of the treaty of 
Poorundhur. In regard to the important question of whether or not the 
new ministry held themselves bound by that treaty, they observed — “ The 
English should keep that treaty faithfully, when they should do the same.” 

About the time that these evasive answers wen* received in Bombay, 
intelligence arrived of the war with France, and the president and council, 
after deliberating upon the replies, and the proposals from Moraba’s party, 
were of opinion that the former were a violation of the treaty of Poorun- 
dhur ; and that they in consequence, under the authority granted by the 
supreme government in their despatch of the 23rd March, were at liberty 
to pursue such measures as might be expedient for the subversion of a 
party in the Mahratta state decidedly hostile to the English nation ; and 
extremely dangerous to their interest, in the event of any attempt on the 
part of France against their possessions on the west of India. 

They therefore resolved to make equitable stipulations for placing 
Bugoba in the regency, but with an express proviso that the government 
should be conducted in the name of the young Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao 
Narain, and that the entire powers should be surrendered to him on the 
expiration of his minority.^ The whole was to be kept secret until the 
opening of the season, when it was intended to carry their plans into effect 
with die utmost vigour ; and in the meantime they directed Colonel 
Leslie, who had been before instructed to proceed to Surat, to alter his 
route and march on Joonere. 

But they had scarcely signed their resolution when they received 
accounts of the seizure of Moraba and his friends, and the defection of 
Holkar — circumstances which destroyed the party of Rugoba, but made no 
alteration in their plan, which they determined to prosecute at all hazards. 

Nana Furnuwees perceived the gathering storm, and his preparations to 
meet it were in progress, whilst those of the Bombay government were 
only resolved. To prevent obstruction from Sukaram Bappoo, he wa^f, 
on the plea of ^eat ag^, removed from the administration, and guarded 
by a body of Sindia’s troops, who were placed over his person ana house, 
though Nana Furnuwees and Sindia still occasionally pretended to be 
guided by his advice. Sillidars were recruited all over the country, and 
directed to assemble at the Dussera. Vessels in the different ports were 
refitted, the forts were provisioned and repaired, fresh instructions were 
despatched to harass Leslie’s march, but positive orders were also sent not 
to avow that the opposition was made by authority from Poona. An agent 
was sent to Bombay to amuse the government by making overtures to 

* By Hindoo law the age is 16 ; with the Mahrattas the usage is from 16 to 20 
years of age. 
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Bugoba, but the vigilance of Mr. Lewis had apprized them of the 
intention. 

In the end of Angnst, the Bombay government for the first time received 
some general information from the governor-general and council of their 
intention of forming an alliance with Moodajee Bhonslay, and they were 
directed to enter on no engagement hostile to the government at Poona^ ex- 
cepting such as was absolutely defensive. But on this the president, and the 
majority of the members of council, observed that Moodajee was so wholly 
unconnected with their design of establishing Bugoba in the regency, 
that this intimation ought not to be allowed to interrupt their proceed- 
ings. However, up to the 12th of October, no preparations had been 
begun at Bombay, and Mr. John Camac, one of the members of council, 
and the declared successor of Governor Hornby, in consequence of the 
delay, submitted a minute, urging tlie necessity of vigorous preparation, 
and representing all the evils of procrastination. Mr. Carnac, though 
best known on the west of India in his civil capacity, was originally a 
military officer on the Bengal establishment, where he had risen to the 
rank of brigadier-general, and been distinguished by his services. Mr. 
Draper, with his usual deliberation, and in this instance with the clearest 
judgment, dissented from Mr. Carnac’s proposal, because it was impossi- 
ble for them to judge what might be tlie object of the governor-general 
and council in treating with Moodajee Bhonslay ; he perfectly agreed in 
the propriety and expediency of removing Nana Furnuwees when it could 
be effected with certainty, but circumstances had materially altered at 
Poona since their first resolutions. Their own force, particularly in 
Europeans, was very weak, and Colonel Leslie’s strong reinforcement was 
still at a great distance ; he was therefore of opinion that a delay of about 
two months ought to be their object. All these suggestions were sound, 
and apparently too evident to be disputed ; but the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Bombay government in regard to Bugoba were precisely as 
described by Mr. Hastings — “ their passions were enlisted in his cause ; it 
was in effect their own.” Mr. Carnac, whose peculiar situation in having 
superseded Mr. Draper ought, on every view, to have ensured delicacy, 
and forbearance, scarcely concealed his contempt of Mr. Draper’s caution, 
and strenuously supported the proposals of Governor Hornby. It was the 
opinion of the majority that no time should be lost ; the French might 
probably arrive — an incident the truth of which Mr. Draper admitted, 
and that too, he observed, with their garrison drained of troops and 
Bombay at their mercy but his voice was overruled, and Mr. Carnac’s 
zeal was rewarded, in the first instance, by being appointed president of a 
committee to settle the preliminaries with Bugoba. 

The Bombay government had lost a respectable counsellor in the death 
of General Bobert Gordon, the commanding officer of their forces. He was 
succeeded by Colonel Charles Egerton, an officer who had been brought 
up in the army at home, and had served on the continent of Europe ; but 
a man extremely weak, and totally unacquainted with India, its natives, 
or its warfare. His health was so infirm as to render him unfit for acUve 
service ; but as he had been before set aside in favour of Colonel Keating, 
Mr. Hornby on the present occasion assented to his being appointed to 
the command. In a regular service, however, it sometimes happens that 
men whose rank is their only recommendation may be convenient oom- 
manders, but if their intended directors prove deficient in ability, or 
should they happen to fall under an influence contrary to what has been 
designed, tlie misfortune and disgrace that may result from suoh seleo* 
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tions ought in justice to be attributed to those on whom the choice 
depends. 

Many officers of rank, who at that time entered the company's service 
at an advanced period of life, came to India, less with an idea of attain- 
ing rank or honor, than of making fortunes by any means. Their pay 
was inadequate, and as the manner of regulating the supplies, carriage, 
and equipment of an army was without system, the shameless corruption 
and embezzlement which frequently prevailed, excited the jealousy of the 
governments, without either suggesting efficient checks, or engaging by 
high confidence those better feelings, which, with the ideas common to 
their profession, they would perhaps in most instances have retained. 

This jealousy was, on the present occasion, one cause of the appoint- 
ment of two members of council, who, together with the commanding 
officer, formed a committee, in whom was not only vested the political 
authority, but every other arrangement for conducting Rugonath Rao 
to Poona ; leaving the mere detail of duty and of march, as the sole occu- 
pation, separately entrusted to the senior military officer of their army. 

On the first proposal of a committee, Colonel Egerton assented to the 
measure, conceiving, as he afterwards explained, that it was intended 
solely for the purpose of settling the preliminary arrangements with 
Rugoba; but he afterwards made repeated objections, and protested against 
the measure, as contrary to the orders of the Court of Directors, and dero- 
gatory to his situation as commanding officer. 

The basis of the new agreement with Rugonath Rao differed little from 
the treaty of Surat, as far as the company were concerned ; but, in regard 
to Rugoba, it was most expressly stated that the English were to place 
him at Poona as regent, and in other respects the articles were nearly in 
conformity with the instructions from Bengal. As the Bombay govern- 
ment had decided contrary to the advice of Mr. Draper, it might have 
been expected that they would have used despatch in sending off their 
troops ; but their preparations were extremely dilatory. At last an 
advanced party, consisting of six companies of native grenadiers from 
different corps, with a small detail of light artillery, embarked from 
22 Bombay on the evening of the 22 nd November, landed at 
’ Aptee, and moved forward under Captain James Stewart, 
who took possession of theBhore Ghaut without opposition, and encamped 
at the village of Kundalla. The advance had embarked before the treaty 
was signed ,* and at this moment an unexpected cause of delay arose from 
the perverse conduct of Rugoba, who, perceiving that the Bombay govern- 
ment had gone too far to retract, and that his concurrence was indispen- 
sable, started objections, and pertinaciously adhered to them until a part of 
his demands were granted. This disposition to take every possible 
advantage of those friends who had done so much to uphold his cause, 
occasioned considerable vexation ; but for the present this disappointment 
was forgotten in the animating bustle of expected service, and the 
brilliant hopes entertained of the result. 

The troops embarked at Bombay for Panwell on the 23rd, took posses- 
sion of the small fort of Bellapoor, and disembarked at Panwell on the 
25th of November. Including the advance under Captain Stewart, and a 
detachment of 60 rank and file left at Bellapoor, the army was composed 
of 591 Europeans, 2,278 native infantry, and 500 gun-lascars ; the whole, 
officers included, amounted to 3,900 men. Preparations sufficient to have 
enabled the commanding officer to move from Panwell were not completed 
for several days ; but the delay which afterwards took place in making 
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roads, and in the obserrance of varioas formalities, was equally unneces- 
sary and inexcuseable, 

A proclamation declaring the objects of the expedition was issued in 
Kugoba’s name, and probably intended to be disseminated through means 
of his people. When the troops first entered the village of Panwell, the 
carcoon in charge of it, on the part of the ministers, retired. Colonel 
Egerton immediately occupied his house : and as he had received two 
copies of the proclamation, he assembled the inhabitants, whom he des- 
cribes as well satisfied with the change of government when he had read 
the proclamation ; and he was, therefore, not a little surprised on finding 
intelligence had reached Bombay that the inhabitants were retiring from 
the village, and that a complaint had been made against him for occupy- 
ing, and of course defiling, a Bramin’s house. This accusation Colonel 
Egerton repelled by declaring that he was actually living in the govern- 
ment-house, it never appearing to enter his mind that the government agent 
was a Bramin. It may seem frivolous to record such absurdities, or the 
petty disputes of Mr. Carnac and Colonel Egerton, which commenced 
regarding the military honors to be paid to the former. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Mostyn, the person best qualified to direct the expedition, was taken 
ill, and, without once attending the committee, returned to Bombay, where 
h^ died on the 1st of January. Mr. Carnac was fully sensible of his loss ; 
and at an early period expressed apprehensions of the great discourage- 
ment his illness might prove to the Mahratta party still inclined to the 
cause of Rugoba. 

Colonel Egerton, on Mr. Mostyn’s being taken ill, declared that the 
powers of the committee were suspended ; but his objections were over- 
ruled by an order from Bombay, although by this decision, there being 
only two members, Mr. Carnac, as president with a casting vote, became 
virtually commander of the army. 

The whole force, accompanied by Rugoba, Amrut Rao (his adopted son), 
and a few straggling horse that had joined them, ascended the Ghauts by 
93 23rd of December ; by that time some partial skir- 
ecem er . taken place between Captain Stewart and 

small parties of the enemy, in which the sepoys showed great zeal. 
Colonel Egerton, at the top of the Ghauts, divided his force into two bri- 
gades ; the one commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Cay, the other under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn, still reserving the advance as a separate 
corps under Captain Stewart. These three divisions advanced alternately 
at the rate of about three-quarters of a mile daily, tlie march rarely 
exceeding two miles, and the one division always occupying the ground 
which the other had quitted. In this manner, in eleven days they reached 
Karlee, a village eight miles from the ground which Captain Stewart had 
first occupied. This extraordinary mode of warfare, which the command- 
ing officer afterwards declared was owing to want of provisions and 
carriage in the commissariat, and which Mr. Carnac describes as what 
Colonel Egerton might have seen in Germany, encouraged the eneipy, 
who brought down infantry, rockets, and guns to harass them ; but they 
were attacked and driven back on every occasion with the greatest spirit. 
During the march from Kundalla the army lost Lieutenant-Colonel Cay, 
an excellent officer, who was mortally wounded by a 

17^0 rocket on the 31st of December ; but at the village of 

79, Jan. 4. Karlee, on the 4th of January, Captain Stewart, who, on 
the present and several other occasions, had distinguished himself, was 
killed by a cannon-ball, to the general regret of the army. “ He was,” 
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s^s the Bombay government, “ a most active, gallant, and judicious 
officer, and possessed of the true military spirit.” It is a remarkable fact 
tliat his name is to this day familiar in the Mahratta country by the 
appellation of Stewart Phahray, which expresses sometliing more than 
the gallant Stewart — a circumstance that marks the strong impression 
made by his conduct ; and what soldier, wherever he may fall, could 
desire a nobler epitaph, than that such a tradition should bo preserved by 
his enemies ? 

The dilatory preparations at Bombay afforded Nana Furnnwees and 
Mahadajee Sindia ample time to assentble the army. Sukaram Bappoo's 
restraint was, at this crisis, deemed impolitic, probably from the same 
cause as before — on account of the situation in which he stood with the 
British government as one of the two ministers who concluded the treaty 
of Poorundhur ; a reconciliation had therefore been brought about, and 
he ostensibly resumed his office as minister. The principal part of the 
military operations were intrusted to Maliadajee Sindia, Hurry Punt 
Phurkay, and Tookajee Holkar. But they took care to place Holkar, of 
whom Nana was justly suspicious, in a situation from which he would 
have found it extremely hazardous to effect a junction with Rugoba. 
The whole Mahratta army, on the approach of the English, advanced to 
Tullygaom. Bhew Rao Yeswunt Phansay, with seven guns, 4,000 infan- 
try, and 5,000 horse, had been sent on some time before, to oppose the 
Bombay troops ; and it was with Phansay’s party that the skirmishes had 

j g hitherto been maintained. On the 6th of January Colonel 
^ * Egerton, in consequence of sickness, was obliged to resign 
the command of the army, which devolved on Lieutenant- Colonel Cock- 
burn ; but Colonel Egerton continued a member of the committee, as a 
party of the enemy’s horse had cut off the communication with Bombay. 

On the 9th of ^January the army reached Tullygaom, where the Mah- 
rattas made a show of resistance ; but, when the line advanced in order of 
battle, they retired. The village had been destroyed by order of Nana 
Furnuwees, and the committee heard that similar orders had been given 
for burning Chinchore and Poona. On receiving this intelligence, instead 
of pushing forward 18 miles, the distance between Tullygaom and the 
capital, the apparent determination of the enemy alarmed them ; and 
Rugoba’s assurance, that no person of consequence would declare for him 
until some advantage had been obtained, had quite a contrary effect from 
what he had intended, and, instead of being animated to exertion, the com- 
mittee sank into despondency. With 18 days’ provisions for their troops, 
they in the same breath came to a resolution, first, of negotiating with some 
of the chiefs, and then of retreating. Mr. Lewis, who had remained at 
Poona till the last moment, and had made good his way to Bombay, was 
with the army, and at this moment assured the committee that a party of 
horse in the interests of Moraba were in the Concan, and might soon be 
expected to join their army; but this circumstance was disregarded. 
When Mr. Camac proposed a retreat to Lieutenant-Colonel Codsibum, 
Captain Hartley, and Mr. Holmes of the civil service, were present, and 
both these gentlemen ventured to suggest that it would be better to await 
the result of the negotiation where they then were. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockbum, on being called upon for his opinion, said he had no doubt that 
he could carry the army to Poona, but apprehended the impossibility of 
protecting the baggage, provisions, and cattle ; of which last, of bullocks 
alone, there were 19,000. The committee, however, determined to adhere 
to their resolution of retreating. Rugonath Rao, whose advice at such a 
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moment was of great importance,* earnestly begged of them to defer their 
resolution ; but the man who had led 50,000 horse from the Nerbuddah to 
the Attock was equally odious to his countrymen and despicable among 
his allies ; not one day would the committee delay in deference to his 
opinion; and at eleven o^clock on the night. of the 11th of January, the 
heavy guns having been thrown into a large tank, and a quantity of stores 
burnt, an army of 2,600 British troops began its retreat, secretly as was 
supposed, before 50,000 Mahrattas.<> 

It was vainly imagined that they could make one march before being 
discovered ; and when the advanced guard, under Captain Gordon, was 
fired upon by a party of horse at two o’clock in the morning. Colonel 
Cockburn conceived that the enemy must have obtained the intelligence 
from Rugonath Rao. The army, as already noticed, was divided into two 
bngades, besides six companies of grenadier sepoys, which were kept 
distinct as a reserve. On the present occasion the two brigades were 
united under Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn, having a strong advanced 
guard at some distance in front, with the six companies of grenadier 
sepoys and two guns, considerably in the rear. 

On the death of Captain Stewart, Captain James Hartley was selected 
to command the reserve. Captain Hartley was a young man, who had 
been in the company’s service 14 years ; he was well known to the sepoys, 
who have much discernment in the character of their officers, and are very 
different under different men ; but in the hour of need, where they have 
experienced kindness, and seen their commanders worthy of confidence, 
there probably never was an instance of misconduct. An officer, even in a 
subordinate rank, has often a charge not only difficult in itself, but of 
higher national importance when leading the natives of India, than is likely 
to fall to the lot of a junior officer in any other branch of the British service. 
He has not merely to do his duty, not only to animate, or, what is often 
more difficult, to restrain, but to support the minds' of his men, and infuse 
his own spirit, when he may perceive them despondent or discontented. 

As soon as Colonel Cockburn heard the firing in front, he ordered Major 
Frederick with two companies of Europeans to support Captain Gordon ; 
but the Mahrattas had succeeded in plundering a part of the baggage, and 
in a very short time the rear was also attacked. The army, however, 
continued to move on till daylight, when they found themselves com- 
pletely surrounded, and large bodies of horse coming on as if to charge the 
main body ; the troops were immediately halted, and the line formed ; 
but the strength of the attack, as had been the practice in Deccan warfare 
since the days of Shah Jehan, was made upon the rear. Hartley’s sepoys 
received them with the greatest animation and steadiness, drove them 
ba(?k, and were with difficulty restrained from pursuing them. Shortly 
after sunrise the attack on the rear was renewed by the main body 
of the Mahratta army, consisting of both cavalry and infantry ; and their 
guns, having been brought up, opened on the line, but the heaviest fire, 
and the brunt of the onset, was still in the rear. The gallant band oi 
sepoys, though now sore pressed, had excellent European officers, and not 
only stood their ground with spirit, but fought with perfect enthusiasm. 

Captain Hartley sent an officer to Lieutenant- Colonel Cockburn, request- 
ing him to bring up the main body to his support ; to this Colonel Cook- 

* Mr. Lewis seems to have estimated them at about 10,000 infantry and 25,000 
horse. Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn declares there were above 120,000 men. The 
Mahrattas themselves say at least a lakh, and 1 believe there may have been alwve 
one-half of that number. 
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hxxrA objected, as a large body of horse threatened to charge his left in 
case he quitted his position ; but he directed five companies of Europeans 
and two companies of sepoys to support Captain Hartley. With this re- 
inforcement, Hartley, holding possession of a rising ground, sustained the 
whole weight of a persevering attack with the steadiest intrepidity. 
About ten o’clock Colonel Cockburn had sent him peremptory orders to 
retreat ; but, fortunately. Lieutenant Dawson, who was charged with this 
message, met, by the way, Lieutenant Rattray, an oflScer* in Captain 
Hartley’s ponfidence, to whom he communicated his errand, when both 
concurring in the fatal consequence that must attend such an order, Rat- 
tray took the risk of stopping the messenger, of explaining to Colonel 
Cockburn, as if from Captain Hartley, the effects of retiring under such 
circumstances, and of begging that he would allow Captain Hartley to 
await a more favourable opportunity. To this proposal Colonel Cockburn 
consented ; before noon, however, he sent Major hVederick from the ad- 
vance to the rear, desiring him to take the command, but not to depart 
from the disposition previously made by Captain Hartley. 

During the whole of this time the main body was partially engaged ; 
principally occupied in returning the fire of the Mahratta artillery, or 
cannonading such of their horse as ventured within range of the guns. The 
loss hitherto, except at the position occupied by Hartley, was very incon- 
siderable, and the fire from the enemy had slackened, when, about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, Major Frederick was ordered to retire to the main 
body, which he effected in a creditable manner ; and the whole moved 
towards the advanced guard, which had halted at the village of Wurgaom. 

The baggage, bazar, and camp-equipage, so useful to the comfort of an 
Indian army when successful, becomes quite the contrary in adversity ; 
and, on the present occasion, the proportion was immoderately great. 
The followers had quitted the flank and crowded in between the divisions 
of the troops, so as greatly to impede the retreat ; about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when they got sufficiently near the village, the followers 
ran forward and pressed towards it, to seek shelter from the enemy’s 
rockets, which were now showered upon them. This press created the 
greatest confusion ; the enemy’s horse took advantage of the circumstance, 
charged through the baggage and the ranks, and, when entering the village 
of Wurgaom, considerable loss was sustained. The troops, however, soon 
extricated themselves ; the horse were driven off, the guns placed in com- 
manding situations, and by four o’clock in the afternoon the army had 

J oar 13 some respite. Early on the ensuing morning the enemy’s 
^ * guns opened on the village, and a body of infantry ad- 

vanced to attack it. They were repulsed, but the troops were supposed, 
by some of the officers, to be dispirited ; doubts of their being able to 
retreat began to be expressed ; the commanding officer, instead of crush- 
ing such dangerous despondency, if whispered in his presence, was him- , 
self infected by the spreading contagion. Some desertions had taken 
place, and alarming reports of many more were circulated. It is under such 
circumstances that a good officer of sepoys is proved. Captain Hartley 
addressed his men collectively and individually ; there are times to assume 
the officer, and moments where the officer must be the acquaintance 
and friend. Hartley was both respected and beloved ; he spoke to his men ; 
his officers seconded him ; and the desertions from his corps ceased. 

• Lieutenant Rattmy, of the Bengal OBtablishmeat, served as a volunteer with one 
of Hartley's companies. 
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On the Idth) the total loss of fighting men in the preceding day was found 
to amount to 352, of which 66 were filled, 151 were wounded, and 155 were 
missing ; many of the last were supposed to have deserted. Among the 
killed and wounded, 15 were European ofiicers, whose presence, even on 
occasions of success, is of great consequence, but at such a time it is 
invaluable to native troops. 

A further retreat was deemed impracticable, and Mr. Fanner, the secre- 
tary of the committee, was sent to negotiate with the ministers. They at 
first demanded the surrender of Bugouath Itao, which the committee would 
have complied with, but they were saved from this disgrace by his having 
entered into a separate agreement with Mahadajee Sindia, to whom he 
afterwards gave himself up. Sindia was aiming at an ascendancy which 
Nana Furnuwees was studiously endeavouring to prevent ; yet each was 
so necessary to the other in the Mahratta empire, that, although their 
ultimate views were at variance, their present interests were in union. 

The ruling party, of which Nana and Sindia were now the real autho- 
rities, insisted on the committee’s entering on a treaty for the surrender 
of the whole of the territory the Bombay government had acquired since 
the death of Mahdoo Rao Bullal, together with the revenue possessed by 
the company in Baroach and Surat, which the Mahrattas never had 
possessed. Mr. Farmer, who was compelled to write mysteriously, as his 
letters to the committee passed through the hands of Nana and Sindia, 
expressed himself by saying — “ They seem to me to feel themselves in that 
situation with respect to us which the Turkish vizier felt himself in 
regard to Peter the first, at the time the Empress Catherine sent her jewels 
to the vizier.” Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn was then called upon for his 
opinion in writing, when he declared that a retreat was impracticable, and 
that he could not charge himself with such a responsibility. Captain 
Hartley, who was present when the declaration was made, not only 
dilfered from Colonel Cockburn ’s opinion, but showed him a plan by 
which it might be insured ; Lieutenant-Colonel Cockbura, however, 
adhered to what he had stated. Mr. Carnac, as he afterwards proved, 
expressed an opinion at the time that he thought the retreat might be 
accomplished, and that it ought to be attempted rather than submit to 
the humiliating terms insisted upon ; but he did not choose to press it. 
As such was Mr. Carnac’s opinion, the plea of delicacy, or deference 
towards the military authorities, unfortunately for him, can little avail ; 
for, as he ordered the retreat from Tullygaom, he ought to have adhered 
to that order, which, however injudicious or disastrous, could not have 
proved disgraceful. The committee replied to Mr. Farmer’s communica- 
tion by desiring him to inform the ministers that they had no power to 
enter on any treaty without the sanction. of the supreme government. 
“ Show us then,” said Mahadajee Sindia, when this message was delivered, 
the power by which you have taken upon you to break the treaty 
concluded by Colonel Upton,” 

But, immediately after the committee had despatched the reply alluded 
to, which was, at least, dictated in the language of fair dealing, they sent 
Mr, Holmes to Mahadajee Sindia, invested with full power to conclude a 
treaty. Mr. Carnac reconciled himself to this measure by the former 
message through Mr. Farmer, from which he argued that, if the ministers 
submitted to be duped, it must be their own fault ; and so far from intend- 
ing the good faith which he pledged, he afterwards declared tiiat he 
granted the powers to Mr. Holmes under a mtntal reservation that they 
were of no validity, 

53 
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The separate negotiation thus opened with Sindia flattered him exceed- 
ingly, and accorded most fully with his plans of policy ; but no ebullition 
of joy prevented his taking every advantage of the English, as far as was 
oonsistent with the control he now had, and was determined to preserve, 
over Nana Furnuwees. Mr. Holmes settled that everything was to be 
restored to the Mahrattas as held in 1773. The committee were obliged, 
on the spot, to send an order counteimanding the advance of the Bengal 
troops, and Sindia's favour was purchased by a private promise to bestow 
on him the English share of Baroach, besides a sum of 41,000 rupees in 
presents to his servants. The committee were so completely humbled 
that they viewed with gratitude the kindness of Sindia in suffering the 
army to depart ; they were obliged to give two hostages, Mr. William 
Gamul Farmer and Lieutenant Charles Stewart, as a security for the 
performance of their engagement ; but their first act on descending the 
Ghauts was to suspend the countermand they had addressed to the officer 
commanding the Bengal detachment. 

On the return of the troops to Bombay, the immediate object of attention 
was the measure of reward and punishment throughout the army. 
Colonel Egerton and Lieutenant-Colonel Cockbum were suspended from 
the service by the government ; no opinion as to the personal conduct of 
Mr. Camac was then passed, but in anticipation of the order of events, as 
the characters are in future quite undistinguished, it is merely necessary 
to observe that, when the whole of the proceedings came before the Court 
of Directors, after a deliberate investigation, they addressed a despatch to 
Bombay, in which they enumerated the particular demerits of the parties 
blamed, passed a just censure on the behaviour of Mr. Carnac and Colonel 
Egerton, and dismissed them from the company’s service. They also dis- 
missed Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn, the justice of whose sentence was 
certainly not questionable, and the occasion called for example ; but we 
may lament the errors of an officer whose reputation was deservedly con- 
siderable, until chance raised him to a station above his abilities. Four 
years before. Colonel Cockburn'’s character had been recorded by General 
wrdon in the following words : — “ Cool, clear, steady, and determined as 
an officer ; he has twice within these two years led our troops to assault,* 
which have been attended with glory and success to him and the troops, 
and much advantage to our employers. 1 do not know a better regimental 
officer.” 

But, although some were thus punished by the judgment of the Direc- 
tors in England, others were dismissed at Bombay, and many were ap- 
plauded and promoted for their conduct on the 12th January. The gallant 
and judicious behaviour of Hartley was represented in its true colours, and 
his merit was, at first, universally acknowledged ; but the governor and 
council having raised him at once to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, al- 
though he might have merited the distinction, such promotion being un- 
precedented in the company’s service, was deemed so improper and injuri- 
ous, that every officer, before senior to Colonel Hartley, represented the 
injustice and degradation to which he was personally subjected. Some 
time after, when an answer arrived from the Court of Directors, it proved 
a source of mortihcation to Hartley, as, although he was not deprived of 
his rank, his further promotion and his pay as lieutenant-colonel in tho 
company’s service were suspended until the whole of those, formerly his 
seniors, should, in the usual routine, be promoted over him. 


* General Gordon alluded to Baroach and Tannah. 
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The Bombay government were reduced to a situation of great distress ; 
their measures had been obyiously imprudent and impolitic, ill-concerted 
and badly executed. Success, that grand apolo^ for statesmen’s blunders, 
had not attended the schemes which they had been labouring to be 
permitted to attempt. From the time the supreme council exercised their 
first authority by a precipitate interference, the majority of the members 
of the Bombay government endeavoured, by argument and artifice, to hnng 
about their own designs ; and, instead of taking an enlarged and dignified 
view of the national interests and government in India, which would have 
been an honor to themselves, and a reproach to their opponents, they 
lost the commanding ground on which they stood, by following a course 
that brought about its own undoing. The character of their proceedings 
bears strong marks of personal interest and personal resentment. 

In Bengal, whatever their practical errors, the views of men accustomed 
to think as great statesmen are always apparent in their consultations and 
transactions ; but in Bombay the spirit of commercial adventurers still 
lurked at the council table. Their contracted policy was directed merely 
to carry their point in favour of Kugoba, and to aggrandize their own 
presidency. In sending off their expedition, it would seem as if they had 
been actuated by the puerile desire of showing the Bengal government 
what Bombay could do without their assistance. The excuse, subse- 
quently made on this point, of expected assistance from the Bengal 
detachment, cannot be admitted, as it would appear in their replies 
to Mr. Draper’s dissent, and in the means taken to ascertain the 
progress of the Bengal detachment ; but the importance of its co-opera- 
tion seems scarcely to have been considered, until some time after their 
own army had taken the field. In. short, the Bonabay government 
neglected opportunity, they overlooked changes of circumstance, they 
desperately sent a handful of men against the strength of the Mahratta 
empire, and committed the conduct of an enterprize, practicable only by 
celerity, address, and resolution, to men totally unfit for such a charge. 
Their army had returned defeated, their treasury was exhausted, their 
credit insignificant, and their reputation sullied. But, under these dis- 
couraging circumstances, the merit of fortitude, ability, and vigour is 
justly duo to Governor Hornby. There was no consolation in a retrospect ; 
the present misfortunes were chiefiy to be attributed to miscondu^ ; and 
in anticipation there was censure for what was past, and danger in what 
was to come. Mr. Hornby, in the first place, judiciously recommended to 
the members of his government to abstain from all recrimination, to allow 
their motives and their measures as recorded, to await the judgment of their 
superiors, and that every one should bend his mind to the consideration of 
the future, for the purfwse of ju^venting, and, if they did come, surmount- 
ing, the impending perils they had so much reason to apprehend. He took 
an unreserved and full view of their situation, and, although evidently 
humbled, he displayed the strong mind of an English chief, and convinced 
his council that, whilst they acted with the unanimity and firmness which 
became their country, they were not only above contempt, but might soon 
overcome their difficulties, and retrieve their affairs. He disavowed the va- 
lidity of the disgraceful articles of the Wurgaom convention ; for, although 
Mr. Carnac had ostentatiously intimated to Nana Furnuwees, probably to 
enhance his own consequence, that he was intrusted with the company’s 
seal, and with full powers, he had no authority to conclude a treaty, nor 
could the Bombay government have delegated such a commission. Mr. 
Hornby determined, at all hazards, to resist the cessions made by .the 
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committee : but as every point was indispensably referred to Bengal, there 
appeared no necessity for publishing a defiance to the Mahrattas. The 
intentions of the Bombay council were, however, sufficiently declared by 
their preparations, and eveiy effort was made to recruit and improve their 
army. 

On the 19th February Mr, Hornby laid an elaborate minute before his 
V h 19 council, in which he took a view of Mahratta politics, and 
jje ruary . conduct which he thought the most expedient 

for the British authorities to pursue. The end he proposed to attain was 
that of securing a peace, so as to exclude the French from the Mahratta 
dominions, and to retain the territory then in possession of the English. 
He assumed, as matter of certainty, that Sindia had indicated, by several 
parts of his conduct, an aversion to the French, and a desire to form an 
alliance with the English against Nana Furnuwees. In the supposition thus 
adopted, Mr. Hornby was not wholly wrong ; for, had Nana, by any means, 
foreign or domestic, become too powerful, Mahadajee Sindia might have 
sought assistance from the English ; but whilst Nana Furnuwees held the 
reins principally by the support of Sindia’s power, it was completely the 
interest of the latter to uphold Nana’s administration. The president was 
of opinion that the sum of 41,000 rupees promised to Sindia’s servants 
ought to be paid ; and that Baroach, or an equivalent, should be given to 
him for the act of kindness, humiliating as it was, in permitting their army 
to return. All these suggestions were submitted to the supreme govern- 
ment ; but, in the mq^ntime, the principal hope of retrieving their affairs 
was in the near approach of the Bengal army, to the process of which 
a retrospect is now necessary. 

Colonel Leslie crossed the Jumna in May 1778, and, notwithstanding 
A D 1778 professions of friendship made by the Mahratta officers, 
’ * * they manifested an opposition which induced him to take 

possession of the fort of Kalpee. It was expected by the* Bengal govern- 
ment that the army would have crossed the Nerbuddah before the rains ; 
but some of the Kajpoot chiefs in Bundelcund, instigated by the Mahrattas, 
attempted to cut off the supplies, murdered an officer, and frequently killed 
foragers and followers. Colonel Leslie, however, instead of steadily pur- 
suing his route, entered on a war with those chiefs, took part in their feuds, 
and thus engaged in a task equally endless and unavailing. He attacked 
and carried with little difficulty their principal post at Mhow, three kos 
west of Chatterpoor ; he drove a large body of men from a strong position 
on the banks of the Kane ; and, notwithstanding repeated orders to proceed, 
he wasted the whole monsoon in this unaccountable manner. In five 
months he had not advanced more than 120 miles ; and in the fourth 
month the estimated expense of his army amounted to 12 lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Hastings did not hastily withdraw his confidence from Colonel Les- 
lie, but he was at length compelled to admit that his conduct was indefen- 
sible. He was therefore recalled, and Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard was 
appointed to succeed to the command of the army ; but, prior to the date of 
the order of recal, Colonel Leslie had died of a fever, on the 3rd October 
1778. 

Colonel Goddard immediately* assumed command of the troops, and a few 
days ' afterwards commenced his march from Rajegurh, in Bundelcund, 
towards the Nerbuddah. His route lay by Mooltan, Khemlassa, Beilsah, 
Bhopaul, and Hoossingabad ; at the last mentioned place he forded the Ner- 
buddah on the 2nd December. Before Colonel Goddard had quitted the 
Bundelcund territory, Ballajee Punt, the Mahratta officer stationed at Sagurj 
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by whose machinations Leslie's progress was at first arrested, after many 
professions of friendship made a perfidious attack on the baggage of the 
army, in which he was completely foiled. The conduct of the nabob of 
Bhopaul was precisely the reverse of that of the Mahratta officer ; he 
treated the English with the greatest confidence and hospitality, 
furnished them with every supply and every possible assistance, at the risk 
of incurring future enmity trom the Mahrattas, without the support of 
his new friends. This generous behaviour on the part of the nabob was 
never forgotten ; and it laid the foundation of a friendship, which, in 
modern times, has been laudably extended to his descendants by the 
British government. 

After Colonel Goddard had crossed the Nerbuddah, he halted on the south 
bank of the river to await some communications from Moodajee Bhonslay, 
particularly connected with his future operations. 

The views of the supreme government in contracting an alliance with 
the ruler of Berar were intimated to Bombay in the month of August, but 
merely in a general manner. Tlie execution of the plan was intrusted to 
Mr. Elliot, a gentleman eminently qualified for any embassy ; but the design 
was formed on defective information. It had for its object an alliance 
with Moodajee against the Poona ministers, for the purpose of attaining 
permanent peace and complete security to the company’s possessions against 
the attempts of France, by establishing and upholding Moodajee Bhonslay 
as raja of all the Mahrattas. Mr. Hastings in this plan was precisely 
adopting the scheme originally suggested by WittuJ^Sondoor, the minister 
of Nizam Ally.® He was not aware that Moodajee had no claim to the 
Mahratta sovereignty ; but even had such been the case, as the British 
government so long acknowledged the Peishwa’s supremacy, as the Bombay 
presidency had concluded an authorized treaty with Bugonath Bao, declar- 
ing him regent during the minority of the young Peishwa, the measure 
was in the one view unjust, in the other inconsistent, and on the whole 
complicated and injudicious. Had Moodajee really been heir to the throne 
of Sivajee, it would have been very impolitic to have afforded the means 
of uniting an empire, hostile to all the world, which was of itself falling to 
pieces. The scheme was first interrupted by the death of Mr. Elliot, which 
happened on the 12th September, when on his route towards Nagpoor. 
The governor-general, in consequence of that event, directed the secret 
instructions addressed to Mr. Elliot to be made over to Colonel Goddard, 
whom Mr. Hastings empowered to treat according to their purport ; and 
about the same time, as the new plan required that they should retain 
the means of carrying it into effect, the governor-general and council sus- 
pended the power of the Bombay government over Colonel Goddard’s army, 
on the plea of a failure in the original plan for which the power had been 
granted. It was also resolved to strengthen Colonel Goddard by a 
reinforcement of two additional battalions of native infantry, which were 
directed to assemble on the western frontier of the province of Bengal 
under Major Jacob Caraac. 

Moodajee, in the first instance, would have acceded to the governor- 
general’s views, but before any explanation had taken place, he had 
received intelligence of the designs at Bombay in favour of Bugoba, and 
of the vigorous preparations of his own countrymen at Poona ; both of 

♦ It seems to have been first suggested to Mr. Hastings by Beneeram, the wukeel of 
Sabajee.— (See letter from the Bengal government to the Court of Directors, 19th 
December 1774 ; App. 5, Report from the Committee of Secrecy.) 
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wlioh, for obvious reasons, tended to deter him from entering on any 
immediate alliance. The favourite ambition of » his family was. however, 
roused, and, in a conversation with Lieutenant Watherstone, xhe agent 
deputed by Colonel Goddard, Moodajee admitted the great desire he 
entertained of embracing the proposal at a fit time ; but, whilst he wished 
to prolong the negotiation, he declined embarking in any enterprize at 
that period. Mooaajee*s plan, which was not disclosed till some time 
after, differed from that of Mr. Hastings ; it was similar to what 
Bughoojee seems to have intended on the death of Bajee Rao in 1740, 
and was more practicable than the one proposed.*^ Moodajee foresaw 
that opposition would be made to pretentions in his own person, but he 
knew there would be much less difficulty, and a powerful party against 
the Bramin administration, by his assuming the character of protector at 
Satara (his authority in Berar was nothing more), and declaring that his 
sole design was the restoration of the imprisoned raja’s authority. 

About the same time that Moodajee declined Colonel Goddard’s overtures 
through Lieutenant Watherstone, urgent applications were received from 
Bombay, dated 6th and 19th December, requesting Goddard to advance 
with all expedition in order to support their army, which had taken the 
held in the cause of Rugoba. 

Although Colonel Goddard, prior to the receipt of this requisition, was in 
possession of the order which withdrew him from the authority of the 
Bombay government, he considered the interest of his country so much at 
stake, that, without hesitation, he resolved to march straight to the west 
coast. This decision was extremely creditable, as Colonel Goddard had 
not merely to fight his way through the Mahratta army, but he incurred 
the serious responsibility of acting on his own judgment, where failure 
might be ruin in every sense of the word, and where he personally risked 
nothing by waiting for orders at Iloossingabad. lie commenced his march 
about the 26th January, and arrived at Burhaiipoor on the 30tii of that 
month. The contradictory letters written by the field committee during 
and subsequent to the convention, though they afforded no information 
of the state of affairs, and might have perplexed most men, only induced 
Goddard to quicken his progress. After refreshing his men at Burhanpoor, 
he resumed his march on the 6th February, and in 20 days reached Surat, 
a distance of 300 miles, and by the expedition thus used avoided a body 
of 20,000 horse, which were despatched from Poona to intercept him. 

The Bombay government expressed the liveliest gratitude for the 
honorable and generous motives which had induced him to hasten to their 
relief ; and they showed their sense of it by immediately offering him a 
seat in their council, and recommending that he should be appointed 
their commander-in-chief. Colonel Goddard had gained on their esteem by 
his repairing to Bombay in person, and communicating with all the res- 
pect due to them, and to his own situation, joined with the becoming 
courtesy and frankness of a soldier. 

On the 17th March the Bombay government first received a copy of the 
Mar h 17 instructions intended for Mr. Elliot ; the first copy had 
^ * been sent from Bengal in November, but had unfortu- 

nately miscarried. The state of the negotiation with Moodajee Bhonslay 


* “ Let,]* says Moodajee in bis own proposals to Mr. Hastings, ** a lineal descendant 
of ^haraja Chutter Puttee Sivajee Bhonslay continue on the mmnvd of the Satara 

Baja; but till the power and authority of the Raje (sovereignty) is established^ 
notliing is done.”-^(^ Appendix, No. 191, 5th Report, Committee of Secrecy*) 
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they now learnt from Colonel Goddard, who seemed still to be of opinion 
that an alliance would take place. The Bombay government were not 
sanguine on this subject ; and as Mahadajee Sindia had shown none of those 
favourable intentions towards the English, imputed to him in Mr. Hornby’s 
minute of the 19th of February, they now perceived that they were on the 
eve of Ming compelled to engage as principals in a war, to maintain 
which their absolute want of funds was the first and most alarming 
consideration. 

In this exigency, making allowance for defepts in the original 
information on which some of his calculations were made, Mr. Hornby 
submitted a very judicious plan of operations, in a minute laid before 
March 30 council on the 30th March ; he there pointed out a 

method of at once obtaining resources and distressing 
their enemies, by entering into a treaty with the Gaekwar family on the 
terms solicited by Futih Sing in 1772 ; reconciling the brothers, releasing 
them from tribute and dependence on the Poona state, and conquering 
the Peishwa’s share of Guzerat for the company. But in all their schemes 
they soon found themselves more dependent, and more than ever control- 
led by the governor-general and council. 

The Bengal government, before they received intelligence of the 
disgraceful proceedings at Wurgaom, upon hearing that the Bombay 
presidency had sent an army into the field, had decided on sending Colo- 
nel Goddard to their support \ but they would not again relinquish authority 
over his army. Even befortf they heard of the convention, they vested 
Colonel Goddard both with the separate charge of their army, and with 
distinct powers as their envoy plenipotentiary at the court of Poona. 
The governor-general, upon receipt of further intelligence, without wait- 
ing to learn the result of Goddard’s bold and judicious march, sanctioned 
the proceeding, however it might turn out, by recording his approbation 
and applause. The whole conduct of the majority of the Bengal govern- 
ment was on this occasion admirable. Their first detennination on hearing 
of the disastrous news was to place their military power, offensive and 
defensive, in the best possible state, without betraying either a weakness 
or alarm that might have encouraged other native states to rise against 
them. A brigade was ordered to the banks of the Jumna, and Sir Eyre 
Coote, the commander-in-chief, proceeded to inspect and prepare their 
military resources on the north-western frontier, the quarter most likely 
to be invaded. Mr. Hastings, whose after conduct made amends for his 
earlier errors, and whose difficulties had tended to improve and exalt his 
mind, showed at this trying period all the great qualities of which he was 
possessed, and prudence and ingenuity, vigour and moderation, are alike 
conspicuous in the measures which he suggested. Superior to the inve- 
teracy of Mr. Francis, and entirely exempt from the impatience of Sir Eyre 
Coote, which were displayed in a particular manner in regard to the 
measures of the Bombay government, Mr. Hastings applied his knowledge 
of mankind to the art of good government ; and fortunately, by the 
support of Mr. Barwell, and his own casting^ vote as president, he com- 
manded the majority in council. Become wiser by the past, though his 

g resent words were a severe censure on the hasty exercise of authority 
e had formerly supported, Mr. Hastings observes— “ To mark our want 
of confidence in them (alluding of course to the Bombay council), by 
any public act, would weaken theirs in us ; to load them with harsh and 
unoperating reproaches would indispose them to our authori^, at the same 
time that it would absolve them from its effects ; and to bind their deli- 
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WRtions by absolate and indiscretional orders, might eventually disable 
* them from availing themselves of any fortuitous advantages, which the 
confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely to ofEer them than 
any plan which we could prescribe to them, or which they could form on 
the letter of our instructions. In a word, such a conduct, by inflaming 
the passions of men, whom we are not to regard as exempt from the 
ordinary infirmities of humanitv, would prove the surest means of convert- 
ing the* powers which were still left in their hands into the instruments 
of opposition, and eyen of the defeat of the measures which require 
their agency, and cannot be accomplished without it. Let us rather excite 
them to exert themselves for the retrieval of their past misfortunes, and 
arm them with means adequate to that end ; restricting their powers 
where the object is determinate, and permitting a more liberal extension 
of them in cases which are too variable and uncertain for positive 
injunctions.” 

Colonel Goddard was appointed a brigadier-general by the Bengal 
government during the service on which he was employed ; and a re- 
commendation to the Court of Directors, in support of an application for 
his being appointed commander-in-chief of the Bombay presidency, was 
forwarded to England. But the Bombay government, although they 
highly approved of the distinction conferred on General Goddard, re- 
monstrated against bestowing the rank except through them, or on his 
being separately appointed to conduct the negotiation with the Poona 
state. They also objected to having any military force stationed within 
the limits of the Bombay presidency, independent of their authority, as 
they deemed such a circumstance an invasion of their rights, and highly 
unconstitutional ; yet soothed by the respectful consideration shown to 
them by Mr. Hastings, and the judicious behaviour of General Goddard, 
they determined that their disapproval in those particulars should not 
prevent the utmost exertions of their ability and means to forward the 
views of the supreme government. 

On the 15th of April General Goddard was directed to endeavour to 
- negotiate a peace with the Poona state, on the terms of 

* the treaty of Poorundhur, but with an additional article 
expressly excluding the French from any establishment within the 
« Mahratta dominions. In the end of May, when the 

supreme government had received and taken into consi- 
deration Mr. Hornby’s minutes of February and March, they sent more 
detailed instructions for their envoy’s guidance ; and if peace on the terms 
proposed could not be obtained, he was then, if he thought proper, to 
adopt Mr. Hornby’s plan of an alliance with the Gaekwar, in which case 
alone the authority of General Goddard as the governor-general’s agent 
was to be blended with, and guided by, the instructions of the Bombay 
government. The only alteration in the authorized from the proposed 
plan was a restriction preventing the British authority from being en- 
gaged as a party between the brothers Futih Sing and Govind Rao 
Gaekwar. The sdliance was, therefore, to be formed with Futih Sing, the 
acknowledged head of the Baroda state, and no pledge given for recon- 
ciling their domestic differences. 

This mode of operations would not have materially interfered with the 
mojected alliance with Moodajee Bhonslay, as the political connection 
between his father Rughoojee and Dummajee Gaekwar might have paved 
a way to a union of the sons ; but after the convention of Wurjjaom, Mr. 
Hastings immediately perceived, and the result was a proof of his penetra- 
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ticn, that Moodajee conld no longer be accounted an ally, tbongb, if 
judictonsly managed, he might safely .be reckoned neutral. It waa 
desirable, however, that the British authority should be left unfettered in? 
lase Moodajee persisted in procrastinating ; and therefore General God- 
dard was instructed to tender explicit conditions, by a rejection of whidi 
he would have it in his power to declare the negotiation at an end. 

In regard to an alliance with Sindia, the governor-general was disposed 
to concur in opinion with Mr. Hornby in supposing that Sindia had some 
secret design of connecting himself with the English. Mr. Hastings also 
concurred in the propriety of giving up Baroach, as had been privately 
promised ; but Sindia’s conduct had been such as *to preclude their 
deigning to bestow this mark of acknowledgment. General Goddard, 
however, was instructed to treat separately with Sindia, in case he should 
at any time find him disposed to espouse the interests of the company ; 
but the dependence of Nana Furnuwees on Mahadajee Sindia was at this 
time best secured by war, and whilst his wukeel at Bombay was profess- 
ing his master’s regard, an attack, instigated by Sindia, was made on 
Bancoote, with no other design than to blow the flame, and excite the 
English to hostilities. 

As a further hold on Nana Furnuwees, whom Sindia governed by his 
fears, he caused the settlement of a jagheer in Bundelcund to be made on 
Kugonath Rao of 12 lakhs of i^pees, of which he became the guarantee 
in behalf of Rugoba, and at the same time security to Nana for Rugoba’s 
never molesting the government. He had thus got the latter into his 
power ; but the unpopularity of Rugoba made the custody of his person 
of little consequence as an instrument of aggrandizement : Nana Fumu- 
wees was perhaps secretly pleased to observe Sindia connecting himself 
with a man more likely to be shunned than followed, and only 
dangerous as a political instrument in foreign hands. Soon after 
the arrangement was made, Rugoba was sent off towards his jagheer 
in Bundelcund, for the purpose, as Nana believed, of being confined 
in the fort of Jhansee, until Sindia mi^ht find it convenient to release 
him ; but Rugoba’s usual escort, and even his guns, were suffered 
to accompany him, whilst the troops which were sent as his guard scarcely 
exceeded the number of his own followers. Just before Rugoba reached 
the Nerbuddah, in the latter end of the month of May, he was secretly 
warned/ of Sindia’s intention to confine him in Jhansee, on which, having 
watched an opportunity, which presented itself at the ford of Choice 
Mheyswur, he attacked and dispersed his guard, mortally wounded the 
commander, and fled towards Baroach with all speed, to throw himself at 
the feet of his friends the English, for he could scarcely expect that they 
would open their arms to receive him. 

Although no explanation took place between Sindia and Rugoba, there 
is little doubt but the whole was Mahadajee’s contrivance. It widened 
the breach between Nana and the English, but with either party it gave 
Sindia an advantage ; it roused the fear and jealousy of the one, and made 
him more dependent ; whilst broken, inexplicable hints® of friendship, 


♦ As one of several instances of these hints, just after the convention at Wtrrgaom, 
when Mr. Farmer, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Sibbald were present, Sindia was loudly 
extolling the co nduct of their rear-guard, which he compared to a red wall, “and no 
sooner beat down, than it was instantly built up again” f* each stepping where hie 
comiade stood, the instant that he fell’). “1 hope,” said Mahadajee, whispering in 
Mr, Sibbtld’s ear, “ to see these fine fellows co-operating with my own troops, by 
and bye.” 
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whidh he occasionally dropped to the English, might be interpreted here* 
after as alluding to some scheme of oo-operation connected with this design 
of releasing their mutual friend. 

When Nana Furnuwees required and obtained the sacrifice of his rival 
Sukaram Bappoo, and of Chintoo Wittul, once the minister of Hugoba, it 
was no test of Sindians fidelity to him ; on the contrary, his having given 
them up to satisfy Nana at that time is perhaps, from the artifice of his 
character, rather in evidence of his having been accessory to Bugoba’s flight. 
Sukaram Bappoo was hurried to Singurh, and thence he was removed and 
thrown into the fort of Pertabgurn — a circumstance which leads to the 
remarkable reflection that this venerable old man, after sharing every 
vicissitude of privation and of grandeur, of toil and of triumph, which a 
leader in the camps and courts of a great empire must experience, now 
looked down on a scene far more awful to a mind in his situation, than the 
tremendous abyss of 4,000 feet of black rugged rock, which formed the 
western wall of his prison : for, from Pertabgurh, on tlie eastern side, he 
saw the spot where, 120 years before, his ancestor, Piintojee Gopinat 
Bhokeel, pledged to Sivaiee the treacherous oath which betrayed his 
master Afzool Khan to the stab of the murderer. But Sukaram's death 
scene was not closed in Pertabgurh ; the cautious jealousy of Nana 
Furnuwees removed him secretly from one place to another, to prevent 
rescue or insurrection ; and the once great Sukaram Bappoo perished 
miserably in Raigurh. Chintoo Wittul’s life was also shortened ; he died 
in some hill fort, from the efiects of unwholesome food and harsh 
treatment. 
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FROM A. D. 1779 TO A. D. 1782. 

Hyder raahea himself master of the Mdhratta t&rritory south of the Kistna 
— his jealousy of the English^his connection with the French, — The 
English expect to he attached hy the French on the west coast of India,-^ 
Rugoba received hy the English, — Report of a general confederacy against 
the English. — The British government acts as a principal in the negotior 
tion with the Poona state, not as the auxiliary of Rugoha. — War declared. 
— Capture of Dubhoy . — Alliance with Futih Sing Gaekwar — terms . — 
Siege and storm of Ahmedahad. — Sindia and Holhar advance against 
Goddard, — Policy of Sindia, — Negotiation. — Goddard partially surprises 
Sindids camp. — Operations prolonged in Guzerat — reasons. — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hartley sent down to assist the troops in the Concan. — Operations 
in that qua^Mer, — Capture and defence of Kallian— relieved hy Colonel 
Hartley. — Operations of Captain Popham's detachment. — Capture of 
Lahar.-^ Surprise of Gwalior. — Unsuccessful attempt on Mullungurh. 
•^Distress of the Bombay government. — War with Hyder Ally. — Admir- 
able conduct of Governor Homhy. — Hartley opens the campaign with 
great spirit. — Siege of Bassein, — The covering army is attack^ hy the 
Mahrattas, — Battle of Doogaur, — Reduction of Bassein. — Memoir of 
Colonel Hartley. — Extensive confederacy against the British government. 
— Peace proposed to the Peishwa's government through Moodajee — who 
declines the mediation in consequence of the success of Hyder. — Proceed- 
ings at Bombay, — Goddard injudiciously takes post at the Bkore Ghaut , — 
Preparations of the Mahrattas — they act vigorously on Goddards supplies. 
-^Goddobrdretreats to Panwell with heavy loss. — Proceedings of the Bengal 
government, — Operations of Lieutenant- Colonel Camac's deiichment — 
Camac is surrounded hy Sindia — retreats — suiprises Sindia* s camp — is 
joined by Colonel Muir. — Negotiation opened hy Sindia through Colonel 
Muir, — Moodajee Bhonslay sends an army into Kut ack. — Warrm Hastings 
purchases its retreat, and detaches Moodajee from the confederacy . — In- 
structions to General Goddard for negotiating at Poona. — Extensive plan 
proposedhy Goddard for carrying on the tear. — Peace with Sindia . — A 
general treaty of peace with the Mahrattas concluded at Salhye through Ma- 
hadajee Sindia.'— Delay in its ratification. — Baroach conferred on Sindia. 

Hyder Ally, thoagh mulcted and duped by Mahadajee Sindia and 
A D 1779 Hurry Punt Phurkay, was amply compensated by the 

. 1 ^. 1779. opportunity afforded when they were called away, in the 

end of May 1778. Dharwar was taken, and the whole tract, as far n<»rth 
as the Gutpurba and Kistna, submitted to his arms. He also took Chittle* 
droog, and extended his territones to the eastward by the reduction of 
Kurpa. During his stay in that neighbourhood, he was joined by Mon- 
sieur Lally, a military adventurer, who had been for some time in the 
service of Busalut Jung at Adonee, and afterwards with Nizam AUy, but 
he now came over to Hyder with his corps. 
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Pdor to this event, Hyder had become thoroughly jealous of the English ; 
and had he not been deterred by fears of a MahratU invasion, he would, 
probably, at an early period have gone to war with them, and declared 
fiimself an ally of the French. He had for some time encouraged a close 
intercourse with that nation, and was supplied with arms, warlike stores^ 
and occasionally with men, from the island of Mauritius. The capture of 
A. D 1778 Pondicherry, on the 18th October 1778, could not fail of 
^ * occasioning regret to Hyder ; and when the governor of 

Madras intimated the intended reduction of the French settlement of 
Mahe, the port through which Hyder drew hie supplies, he formall;^ pro- 
tested against the attack of a settlement which, being situated in his 
territory, was, he pretended, under his protection. The expedition, how- 
ever, went forward ; Hyder, during the siege, hoisted his colours on the 
works by the side of the French ; but the fort fell to a detachment of 
A D 1779 Madras troops under Colonel Braithwaite in the month of 
* * ’ March. The governor-general and council, in consequence 

of having received intelligence that the French meditated an attack 
on the English settlements on the west coast, made an application to 
Madras for the assistance of some troops to reinforce Bombay, including 
Colonel Braithwaite’s detachment ; and accordingly, after demolishing 
the works of Mahe, these troops were held at the disposal of the Bombay 
government, and intended, if necessary, to join General ^oddard after 
the monsoon. 

The fugitive Kugoba was received, though at first scarcely welcomed, 
June 12 English ; and, on the 12th June, accompanied by 

his sons Aminit Rao and Bajee Rao, the latter a child 
of four years old, visited General Goddard in his camp, from whom he 
received an allowance of 50,000 rupees a month, which the governor-ge- 
neral and council totally disapproved, and condemned as a lavish and 
unnecessary expenditure. General Goddard had been sufficiently prudent 
to avoid entering on any terms of alliance with Rugoba : it was con- 
sidered very impolitic to attempt forcing a person into the Mahratta 
government, to whom the whole nation had manifested indifference or 
aversion; and therefore, acting upon the terms of the Poorunclhur 
treaty, if all accommodation w^ere rejected, the English, in support 
of their national honor, could do no less than engage in the war as 
principals. The negotiation between General Goddard and Nana 
Fumuwees continued for several months ; but towards the end of the 
monsoon, Goddard communicated to Ihe Bombay government some intel- 
ligence he had received of a general confederacy of the Mahrattas, Hyder, 
and Nizam Ally against the English, on whom, it was said, they meditated 
an attack at all the three presidencies. General Goddard, prior to the 
receipt of this information, had sent to demaud explicit answers from 
Nana Fumuwees, which were obtained sooner than was expected, by his 
declaring that the surrender of Salsette and the person of Rugoba were 
October preliminaries to any treaty which the English might wish 
* to conclude with the Mahratta state. An immediate 
requisition was made for Colonel Braithwaite^s detachment on the first 
intelligence of a confederacy ; but, in consequence of an attack of the 
Nairs,^ secretly instigated by Hyder, against both Mah4 and Tellicherry, 
the services of the detachment could not be immediately spared ; the Madras 

• ^ero wMo two ebiefs in Malabar kiK>w& by the appellafioils of prinee of CSheiik* 
and king of Cartinadee, who were leaders in the hostilities alluded to. 
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government) therefore, who then foresaw no impending danger to their 
own presidency, prepared another detachment, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne, of 100 artillery, a re^^ment of 500 Europeans, and a battalion of 
sepoys ; but, before they joined Goddard, the campaign of the ensuing 
season was nearly at an end. 

When General Goddard obtained the answer from Nana Fumuwees^ 
he evaded giving an immediate reply, embarked for Bombay, where he 
arrived on the 1st November, and immediately consulted with the govern- 
ment respecting the plan of operations, particularly in regard to the 
proposed alliance with Futih Sing. His principal motive, however, for 
repairing thus promptly to Bombay was to urge despatch in preparing 
and sending o£E a reinforcement. Accordingly, although the Bombay 
government recommended delay, they acceded to his desire, and a detach- 
ment, under Colonel Hartley, of 100 European artillery, 200 European 
infantiy, two battalions of native infantry, one of them a battalion of 
grenadier sepoys volunteer drafts from different corps, principally those 
who had before served under Hartley on the rear-guard at Tullygaom, 
were speedily embarked for Guzerat. 

On the side of Bengal a detachment of 2,000 sepoys were in readiness 
to follow General Goddard's route ; but, on hearing that the war was 
inevitable, and might have broken out before they could have reached 
their destination^ their march to Surat was countermanded. Mr. Hastings, 
desirous, it would seem, of embracing any proposal for effecting a 
diversion, and perhaps of giving the country a rallying-point of insurreo- 
tion against the Mahrattas, entered into an alliance w,ith their turbulent 
tributaiy, the rana of Gohud. ' 

Meanwhile General Goddard, on his return to Surat, dismissed the 
wukeels of Nana Fumuwees, put his army in a state of readiness, and 
opened the negotiation with Futih Sing. A treacherous correspondence 
was about this period intercepted by General Goddard between the 
wukeels of Nana Fumuwees and Mr. Vandegraaf, the Dutch chief and 
director at Surat, from which it appeared that the Dutch had engaged in 
a plot for assisting the Mahrattas to surprise Surat castle ; but Mr. Bod- 
dam, the English chief, took effectual precautions to prevent the perfidi- 
ous design. 

Futih Sing, on the receipt of the proposals, attempted to procrastinate, 
and showed every disposition to evade a definite engagement with the 
Jan L 1780 General Goddard, therefore, put bis army in 

‘ ^ * motion, crossed the Taptee on the let J anuary, but advanced 

very slowly to the northward, until his battering train and stores had joined 
him from Baroach, when he marched to attack the fort of Dubhoy, which 
was in possession of the Peishwa, and garrisoned by about 2,000 men. 
Whilst General Goddard moved forward, Mr. Boddam occupied the Peish- 
wa's districts near Surat. Mr. Robert Gambier, and the gentlemeii 
of the civil service at Baroach, having enlisted irregulars, also took 
advanta^ of General Goddard's being in meir neighbourhood, drove out the 
PeicJiwae thannas, and took possession of Oklaseer, Hansot, Desborab, and 
Ahmod. Jumbooseer had not been restored by the Bombay govemmeiit. 
The army arrived before Dubhoy on the 18th January. The Bramia* 
j lit commandant, on being summoned to surrender, answered 
anaary la. ^ vauntinj^ discharge of matchlocks, and kept up a 

continued fire during the ensuing day, ^hich did no other miscldef thaa 
tiiat of wounding one subaltern of the Bombay army, Lieutenant C^iea 
Keynolds, the same person who was af terwaros aurveyor-general. 
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By day-break of the 20th, a battery of three IS-pounders was 
50 ready to open within 200 yards ; but the garrison had 
January Jo. evacuated the place in the night, and Mr. James Forbes® of 
the civil service, with a company of sepo^ and a few irregulars, were 
placed in charge of the new acquisition. Futih Sing now began to 
negotiate in earnest ; met General Goddard, seemingly with as much 
g cordiality as alacrity, and concluded a treaty of offensive 
January . defensive alliance, which was signed on the 26th, on 

the terras proposed by Governor Hornby,, and approved by the supreme 
governraent. 

The Peishwa’s share of territoiy north of the Myhie was to be given up 
to Futih Sing, in lieu of which he agreed to cede his share of revenue 
south of the Taptee, or those districts known by the appellation of 
Uthawees Mahal (or Attaweesee), his share of the revenues of Baroach, 
the district of Sinnore on the Nerbuddah, and his villages in the Baroach 
district The usual tribute to the Peishwa was to be remitted at all events 
during the war, but 3,000 horse were to join Goddard’s army. The 
company were to be put in possession of the districts ceded, from the day 
that Futih Sing’s troops were put in possession of Ahmedabad. For that 
_ , , . place General Goddard marched with expedition, and arriv- 

February 1 . before it on the 10th February. The walls of Ahmed- 
abad are of immense extent, and, for so vast a city, were remarkably 
strong. Though this ancient capital was considered in a comparatively 
deserted condition, even at this period it was supposed to contain upwards 
of 100,000 inhabitants. The Bramin in charge on the part of the Poona 
government, being summoned to surrender, expressed his willingness to 
give up the place, but desired a little time to persuade his garrison, 
composed of 6,000 Arab and Sindee infantry, and 2,000 Mahratta horse, to 
comply with the general’s desire. This is the ordinary language of Mah- 
rattas when they intend a firm resistance ; but General GoddArd had 
afterwards reason to believe there was truth in what the Bramin asserted. 
Next day, some of the troops, having ventured too near the wall, suffered 
for their temerity, and, amongst the rest, an officer, the 
second-in-command, Lieutenant-Colonel Parker, was 
'wounded. On the 12th, however, General Goddard opened 
a battery, by which a breach was effected, and reported 
practicable by the evening of the 13th. From motives of 
humanity, and the fear of excesses in the city, the assault ^ 
was next day delayed, in hopes that the garrison might be induced to 
surrender ; but the endeavour was unavailing, and the storming party was 
p , formed on the morning of the 15th February, under com- 

jfc ruary . Lieutenant-Ck)lonel Hartley. The advance was 

composed of volunteers from the Bombay division. Two unfortunate 
individual8,t of those who had been dismissed for misbehaviour in the prd- 


February 11. 
February 12. 
February 13. 


* The author of the Oriental Memoirs. 

t Their names wer^^ Fraser and Clancey. Fraser was dismissed for abandoning 
his post at the Bhore Ghaut on hearing of the defeat at Wuruaom. But the infamy 
was rendered particularly striking and ridiculous, as it was from him that the fist 
intelligeoce was received in Bombay of the disaster ; and, writinjg; from reeoUection, 
his note is on the Bombay records in these words Dear Sir,— Our army is c^ 
to pieces ; I can effect my retreat, but I^om it, at the risk of my honour* This is 
the last you shall hear from, yours truly, W. Fraser.” Fraser, however, lived not only 
to retrieve his honor, but to distinguish himself on several oeeasiona, and to be much 
esteemed throughout the army* This last 1 mention on the authority ol IMor^ 
General BailUe, who knew him intiinately* 
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ceding campaign, came forward to General Goddard, and earnestly soli- 
cited permisi^ion to accompany the forlorn hope, which was humanely 
granted, and both survived, after proving themselves worthy of being 
restored to the service. The command of the party, however, was intrust- 
ed to Sergeant Fridge of the Bombay European regiment, a corps always 
celebrated for gallant volunteers on such occasions. The grenadiers of 
the Bombay division followed the forlorn hope, with a strong reserve of 
chosen men from the army. On the preconcerted signal, the whole moved 
ofE at a brisk pace, rushed up the breach, where the garrison stood ready 
to receive them, and for a short time made a very determined stand, until 
300 of them lay dead, when resistance ceased. The most honorable part 
of this gallant assault was the subsequent steadiness and good conduct of 
the troops. No excesses were committed, and two only of the inhabitants 
not composing the garrison lost their lives. Of the British troops, 106 
were killed and wounded ; among the latter were 10 European officers and 
four gentlemen volunteers, three of whom died of their wounds.* 

The capital of Guzerat was scarcely reduced when General Goddard 
heard of the approach of Mahadajee bind) a and Tookajee Holkar with a 
body of 15,000 horse, to which were to be united 7,000 horse, then 
engaged in plundering the villages about Baroach. 

After the escape of Rugoba, there was some coolness between Sindia and 
the minister, but they were speedily reconciled ; and although Mahadajee 
did not wish to quit the capital at that time, yet as he had Nana under 
command by causing him to apprehend an alliance with the English,^ he 
at last consented to oppose Goddard in Guzerat ; and it is necessary to 
apprize the reader that Nana Furnuwees was without reserve informed of 
ail the subsequent proceedings of Sindia : a report, however, was spread of 
Sindians being on the eve of a rupture with Nana, which was speedily 
followed by another report of his intention to make a desperate effiort to 
recover possession of Rugoba’s person by assaulting Surat. 

Rugonath Rao had been persuaded by General Goddard to remain in 
that city when the army took the field — a circumstance which Mahadajee, 
from not exactly comprehending that the English were at war as princi- 
pals, did not expect, and which may have disconcerted the scheme he was 
hatching. The momentary alarm, however, occasioned by his threat, was 
dissipated on the arrival of the European part of the Madras detachment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, which had disembarked at Surat before 
the Mahratta army had passed Candeish. 


Sindia and Holkar forded the Nerbuddah on tlie 29th February with 
u* K OQ upwards of 20,000 horse, and proceeded to the neighbour- 
e ruary . Baroda, where they halted. Goddard crossed the 

March 6 My hie on the 6th March at Fazilpoor, to mve them battle ; 

* but, on his advancing towards Baroda, mey retired in the 
direction of Pawungurh. Sindia, so far from evincing hostile inten- 
tions, professed the greatest friendship for the English. The two hosta- 
ges, Mr. Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, who were still in his camp, and 
whom he had treated with muoli hospitality, were restored to liberty, and 

March 9 joined General Goddard on the evening of the 9th, This 

• act of kindness was followed by the appearance of a 
wukeel, Abajee Shabajee, who gave assurances of his master's friendship 
for the English, and enmity to Nana Furnuwees, declaring that his master 


/ Major Spaith, Bombay Engineers ; Captain Qoogh, Bengal Native Infantiyi 
Volunteer Wright, 
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btd experienced fri>m the latter the greatest ingratitude and treachery. 
But Goddard, without being drawn in to make proposes for an aliianc6| 
which, allowing Sindia to have been sincere^ would have afforded him a 
grand advantage, made suitable answers bv assurances of a reciprocal 
regard on the part of the English ; but, with respect to the terms of a 
treaty, he left Smdia to be the judge of what would prove mutually 
advantageous, as the British governments in India had no other view 
than a permanent peace, which they were determined to obtain on ter 
honorable, defined, and secure. 

Sindians object was to waste the time in negotiation, and keep Goddard 
inactive during the fair season ; but Indian chicane is no match for 
European honesty. General Goddard was sincere in assuring Sindia of 
his desire for peace, but he limited the negotiation to a certain time, and 
allowed Sindia three days from the time his wukeel quitted the British 
March 16 camp to offer his proposals. Accordingly, on the 16th 
March, the wukeel returned, and submitted the following 
terms from his master : — That formerly, when Riigoba was at Tully- 
gaom, after the return of the English army to Bombay, an agreement had 
been entered into between him and Sindia, and written engagements 
mutually exchanged for its performance, when the former consented to 
relinquish all claims to any share in the administration at Pqona, and to 
retire towards Jhansee, where he should receive an allowance of 12 lakhs 
of rupees per annum ; that the sicca should continue in the name of the 
young Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao Earain, and that Bajee Rao, the son of 
Bugoba, sliould^e appointed the Peishwa’s dewan, but as he was too young 
to transact the business of the office himself, being only four years of age, 
the care and management of it should be left entirely to Sindia. He now, 
therefore, proposed that Rugoba should retire to Jhansee, and that the 
young Bajee Rao should accompany him to Poona.’* 

Such were his proposals, without declaring himself further respecting 
the English, whose part he still reserved for Goddard to propose ; but 
General Goddard merely objected to what was wrong, declared that no 
force should be put on Riigoba’s inclination, that he had sought the 
protection of the English, and that his quitting it should be voluntary ; 
that even allowing the English did assist Sindia to acquire the entire 
powers of the state — for the sum of his proposals amounted to nothing less — 
^ndia, on his part, in the name of the Peishwa, should previously consent 
to certain conditions favourable to the British interests, as well in considers* 
tion of the benefits he was to derive, as in compensation for the wars of 
the Mahratta state in which they had been compelled to engage. The 
negotiation was thus brought to a point within seven days, which Sindia 
probably intended to have spun out into as many months, when it would 
have been his study to balance Bramin fears and jealousy against the 
policy of the English, and that sanguine temperament of Europeans which 
IS usually accompanied by credulity. 

Mahadajee Sindia continued to profess his friendly rei^ard, but, perceiving 
that Goddard was not to be dup^, be opened a negotiation with Govind 

Gaekwar for patting him in possession of Goaerat ; and Goddard had 
now no other desire than to bring on an action, which the Mahrattas as 
carefully avoided. Sindia, apprehending a surprise, sent his heavy ba^* 
gage under Uie protection of the hili*f ort of Pawungurii, which was in hit 
own possession, and threw out a number of small parties of horse to retire 
the first alarm, and enable him to avoid any sudden attack that mi^t 
be meditated. 
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In this manner, fancying himself secure, he allowed the British army to 
March 27 encamp, on the 27th March, within six miles of his main 

* body, in which situation they lay watching each other 

for a week ; but Goddard, on the night of the 2nd Aprils 
prepared a detachment of 10 companies of grenadier 
sepoys, headed by the two European grenadier companies of the Bombay 
regiment, two battalions of Bengal and one of Bombay native infantry, 
with the regiment of Bengal cavalry, and a small body of horse belonnng 
to the nabob of Oude, the whole being supported by 12 pieces of artillery. 
This force he disposed in two lines ; the first line was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Baillie, the second by Major Hopkins*; and at 
April 8 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd, the time when 

f ‘ the guards of irregulars begin to be overpowered by 
drowsiness, they moved off silently under General Gx>ddard’8 personal 
command : Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley remained in camp in command of 
the rest of the army. The detachment passed the Mahratta out-parties 
without being discovered,— came upon their grand guard of several 
thousand men, — ^pushed on for their camp, still a mile and a half in front, 
without firing a shot ; but the day dawned, the alarm had been communi- 
cated, and the main body were ready mounted. They stood for a short 
time, and even advanced, as if to charge, but they were received wi^ a 
heavy fire, on which they turned their horses until they were beyond 
reach of the guns ; a spirited charge by the body of cavalry belonging to 
the nabob of Oude, distinguished from the regiment of Bengal cavalry by 
the name of the Candahar Aoras, on a body of the Mahrattas, completed 
the rout, and drove them beyond the reach of pursuit. 

Of the regular troops not a man was touched, but 15 of the Candahar 
horse fell in the charge. The loss of the Mahrattas was supposed to be 
considerable ; and General Goddard imagined he had gained a victory ; 
but as soon as he had encamped, Sindia took up the same distance as 
before, observing a greater vigilance in guarding against surprise. On 
. .. - . the 14th, Colonel Browne, with the Madras troops, joined, 
Apn 14 . General Goddard on the 19th made another attempt 

on Sindia’s camp ; but the Malirattas only waited until he came within 
sufficient distance, when they let off a flight of rockets, and retired as 
before. 

The Bombay government expressed some impatience at General God- 
dard’s allowing himself to be thus amused, as they imagined that his army 
might have been better employed in reducing the fort of Bassein, which 
they considered of value as a permanent acquisition ; but General Goddard 
was constrained to this mode of operations ; the time would not have 
admitted of his forming a regular seige, and to quit Guzerat at that period 
was to leave their ally Futih Sing at the mercy of the enemy. It was 
evident that Sindia wished to draw him into a long pursuit ; and, although 
no decisive advantage was gained, the mere circumstance of forcing 
Sindia and Holkar to decline a battle, and retire before his army, wa» 
of importance in the neighbourhood of the new acquisitions. At the request 
of the presidency, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley was ordered 
« down to Bombay, and quitted the army near Baroda on the 

8th May. The presence of this reinforcement in the 
Concan was very necessary. 


The greater part of the'provisiona for the consumption of the inhabitants 
of Bombay being drawn from the neighbouring continent, in order 
prevent the Mahrattas from cutting off the supj^ies, in which they 
55 
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eaitly succeeded, detachments were sent from SaliMe and Bombay, which 
Iiad seised and occupied several posts, and one party, consisting of two 
oompanies of sepoys, headed by four European suba^ms, nusned on to 
iihe Ghauts, occupied one of the passes, where they established a post, got 
up three pieces of cannon, and were reinforced by a small detail of 
European artillery. But the principal acquisition was the town of 
KaUian, where a captain^s post was established under Captain Richard 
'Campbell. Nana Furnuwees, who set a high value upon that place, 
assembled a large force for the purpose of recovering it, and driving the 
English from the oostinent : the post at the Ghauts was attacked beS>re it 
could be withdrawn ^ the party was cut oft or dispersed, and the guns 
were taken. Three of tlie officers were killed, and one of them was made 
prisoner. The Mahrattas, elated with this success, advanced towards 
Kallian, threatened to exterminate the garrison if they dared to resist, 
and forced their prisoner, Ensign Fyfe, to write^ to the commanding 
officer, Captain Richard Campbell, to demand the surrender of the town. 
To all which Campbell replied “ that they were welcome to it if they 
could take at,” and made a most spirited defence. Colonel Hartley 
fortunately arrived from Guzerat just in time to prevent the assault, which 
was to have taken place on the morning of the 25th May ; but, on the 
night of the 24th, Hartley surprised the Mahratta camp, followed them up 
for several miles, killed a great number, but could not succeed in taking 
the guns. They retired, however, from the Concan, and left the British 
troops unmolested during the remainder of the fair season. 

General Goddard, in Sie meantime, being incommoded for want of 
forage, was obliged to send to a distance to procure it ; a covering party 
was briskly attacked, but repulsed the enemy ; and shortly after this event, 
Goddard moved to the Nerbuddah, in order to place his troops in conve- 
nient stations during the approaching rains. 

He received a pressing application from the Bombay government to 
endeavour to seize Parneira, a hill 15 miles north of Pamaun, fortified by 
Moro Punt Pingley in the time of Sivajee ; but their wishes had been 
anticipated. Gunnesh Punt, a Mahratta officer, who had been stationed in 
tlie Concan, quitted that quarter, plundered such parts of the Attaveesy as 
did not acknowledge the ministerial party, and advanced close to Surat, 
where he had committed great devastations. 


♦ The following is aeopy of the letter 

** Dsam Sib, — I am now a prisoner in the Mahratta camp, with seven European 
artilleiymen, one subedac, two Jimmadais, and 15 sepoys. They are encamped 
within a very little distance of Callian, and are about 16,000 or 18,000 fighting men. 
They have eight guns and one howitzer. This is the best account I can give you. 
1 write this at their desire, to demand that you will immediately deliver up GaUian 
and Ballapore, otherwise they threaten to Idll every one of us, to storm both those 
places; and pat every man to the sword. You may act as yon think proper, but I beg 
you will retain the bearer, as 1 have pledged my head you will not hurt the mess^ger : 
so be sure to retnm an answer soon. Our situation is none of the most agreeable. 1 
should be obliged to M*Lean for a few clothes, as 1 have none. 

** I am. Dear Sir. 

^ Your most obedient humole Servant, 

^ Camp, near (kMUuL I2th Map 1780. (Signed) THOMAS FYFE. 

Captaih Campbell. 

** P. S.— This does not please Mr. Bappoojee, the Bara Surdar ; he also demands 
may be paid for all the batty (rice) that has been taken, and a tribute for the expense 
of his army. He also says that General (Mdatd, with the grand army, is at prstsnt 
Wttrrounded in the Gnzerat, and if yon will peaceably complly with the above tenBe» 
im will get the grand army releas^ and further threatens us on refusal/*, 
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Lieftttenant Weisfa, an officer of tJxe Bengal eavidry, having been sent 
forward by Goddard, at the requisition of the civid authorities in Surat, 
with the' regiment of cavalry, the Candahar horse, itod a body of infantiy, 
surprised the camp of Gunneidi Punt at four o’clock on the morning of the 
2drd April, killed upwards of a hundred of the Mahrattas, mortally 
wounded Gunnesh Punt, the commander, took his guns, three in number, 
and the whole of his baggage.^ Lieutenant Welsh went* on to the south- 
ward, and greatly distinguished himself by reducing Pameira, Bugwara, 
and Indergurh — ^three forts in the neighbourhood of Damaun, of which the 
Bombay government were very anxious to obtain possession. A detach- 
ment of the Bengal sepoys, under Major Forbes, also distinguished them- 
selves by attacking and routing one of Sindia’s detachments near Sinnore, 
on the banks of the Nerbuddah, which insured tranquillity to the newly- 
acquired districts in Guzerat during the approaching monsoon. 

In the Ooncan, after the rain fell, the Mahrattas in small parties 
returned to molest the difEerent posts ; but Major Hopkins and Captain 
Abington, who were stationed with the 3thf and 9th battalions atKailian, 
prevented any attempt upon that place. 

In regard to the affairs of Bengal, the treaty on the part of Mr. Hastings 
with the rana of Gohud was oppo^ by some of the members of the 
Bengal government with more reason than is always to be found in their 
objections ; such an insignificant ally, without troops, resources, or 
extensive popularity, was more likely to embarrass than to aid a regular 
army, unless in regard to supplies whilst actually within the Gohud 
territory. A diversion, by attacking the Mahrattas on the north-east part 

* Liestenant Welsh’s despatch to the chief of Surat, Mahratta lettera 
Lieutenant W. does not seem to have been aware ihttt Gunnesh Punt was mortally 
wounded, which the Mahratta letters mentioD. The following is a copy of the 
despatch : — 

Sir, — have the pleasure to acjraaint you that I rode on at the head of the 
regiment and Candahars, and reached Gunnesh Pant’s camp at four o’clock this 
morning, when I took his camp standing, bazar, and three guns, killed 90, and 
wonnd^ 15. I have only lost one dnfEedar, and two troopers wounded, one Candahax 
killed. In short, there was nothing wanting to cora>]4ete this matter, but sending yon 
in Gunnesh Pant’s head. I don’t think he has much to brag of now. The inhabitanta 
of the villages seem exceeding happy, and are conung m from all quarters. 

“ I am, Dear Sir, 

** Your very obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) « THOMAS WELSH.’" 
t The grenadier sepoys, who accompanied Hartley to Ahmedabad, were formed 
into a separate corps, but on their return lost their name of the grenadier battalion, 
and were called tiie 8th battafion— a circumstance which nearly created a mutiny in 
the corps. To restore the name to men who remonstrated in a manner so unsoldierlike 
was deemed improper ; but they afterwards behaved with such extraordinary valour, 
that their name of grenadier 'battalion was restored in 1718. The^ distingaished 
themselves dpring the arduous campaign in the Cancan, which will be presently 
detailed. For tbrnr conduct in the battle of Famany by the side of the 42nd regiment 
they received the highest compliment ever paid to a sepoy regiment **The Royal 
Highlanders,” says Colonel M’Leod, in his despatch of the 29th of November 1782, 
evinced the ardfonr which always inspires their countrymen in battle, 8th 
bfdtalion of sepoys showed themselves equal to any troops in coara^ coolncas, and 
discipline.” They tiien petitioned, through Colonel McLeod, to have their Hama 
restored: but it was refused. In the following year, however, the 8th battalion 
formed part of garrison which maintained the heroic defence of Mangalore, and 
their name was restored, as the only reward which the sickly, famished men, <m their 
retqmto Bombay, solicited. They were long fortunate in a succession of exoeHent 
commanding officers; and on every occasion of service the sj^i of Stewart and ol 
Hartley has lived in their ranks. 
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of Malwa, by passing through Gohud, was strongly recommended by 
Goddard, and support^ by Sir Eyre Coote, The latter, however, disap* 
proved of sending a small force ; and when, at the requisition of the rana, 
Captain Popham was ordered to cross the Jumna, Sir Eyre Coote deemed 
the measure extremely injudicious. 

The detachment under Captain William Popham was composed of drafts 
intended to recruit the Bengal battalions serving with General Goddard ; 
but, in consequence of the renewal of the war, they were not allowed to 
march across India, as had been originally ordered, and were now select^ 
for this service. The whole amounted to 2,400 men ; they were formed 
into three battalions of equal strength : a small body oi cavalry, and a 
detail of European artillery, with a howitzer and a few field-pieces, 
accompanied them. Captain Popham crossed the Jumna in the month of 
February ; he immediately attacked a body of Mahrattas, who were 
plundering in the neighbourhood of Gohud, drove them from the country, 
and, at the request of the rana, marched against Lahar, a fortified place 50 
miles west of Kalpee, in possession of the Mahrattas. Having summoned 
the fort, which refused to surrender, he was obliged to commence an 
attack, although he found it much stronger than had been represented, 
and that battering guns were necessaiy to insure its capture. But the 
determined bravery of the troops overcame every difficulty ; long before 
the breach was, in the ordinary sense of the word, practicable. Captain 
Popham, foreseeing that field-pieces might never effect the purpose, 
determined to storm. Lieutenant Logan and Cornet Gardiner led on the 
advance ; both fell in the breach ; but Mr. O’Dell, a volunteer, rushed 
forward to supply their place, mounted -the works, gallantly followed by 
the party, and, after a persevering assault, the place was carried, although 
with the heavy loss of 125 men of the storming party. This success was 
entirely unexpected by Sir Eyre Coote, who, on hearing of the attack 
without battering cannon, only anticipated disaster ; and, in consequence 
of his representations, another detachment of four regular battalions, with 
a battering train, was held in readiness to cross the Jumna, under Major 
Jacob Camac. But if the successful assault of Lahar was unexpected, the 
capture of the strong hill fort of Gwalior without the loss of a man excited 
the utmost admiration. Captain Popham, after his return from Lahar, 
was encamped during the rains within five kos of the celebrated fortress 
of Gwalior, expecting to be relieved as soon as the season permitted. 
Gwalior was in possession of Mahadajee Sindia, and in Hindostan, where 
the stupendous fastnesses of the west of India were little known, it was 
accounted one of the strongest forts in Asia. 

Captain Popham, with equal enterprize and prudence, was employed for 
labout two months in laying his scheme ; and at last, assisted by spies, 
furnished through tl^ rana of Gohud, he determined to csirry his plan 
into execution. Every preparation had been made with the utmost 
secrecy, and on the night of the 3rd August he formed his party. The 
command of the advance was conferred on Captain Bruce, who haa before 
distinguished himself in the attack of the Mahratta horse, upon the fijrrt 
arrival of the detachment in the Gohud territory. The advance on this 
occasion consisted of two companies of sepoys, chosen grenadiers, and 
light infantry. They were led by four lieutenants— Wilson, Scott, Allen, 
and Paterson ; and, as the surprise of natives was intended, 20 Europeans 
followed the sepoys — a judicious disposition, as they were near enough to 
gain the head of the column if necessaiy, and where they were pladed, 
less likely to lead to discovery ; two battalions of sepoys followed : 
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ficaling-ladders applied to the foot of the scarped rock, which was 16 feet 
high, enabled them to mount with ease. Thence they had to climb a 
steep ascent of about 40 yards to the foot of the second wall, which was 
30 feet high. The spies ascended, made fast ladders of ropes, by which 
the sepoys mounted with alacrity, and each man as he got inside squatted 
down. Twenty of the sepoys, with Captain Bruce, had entered the fort, 
when three or them so far forgot themselves as to shoot some of the 
garrison who lay asleep near them. This indiscretion occasioned an 
immediate alarm ; but the sepoys stood their ground, their comrades 
* mounted to their support, the garrison became intimidated, and the sun 
had scarcely risen on the 4th August when the assailants had obtained 
possession, mmost without resistance, of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior. 

On that very night a similar attempt was made with difEerent success on 
the western side of India. Captain Abington, afterwards so well known 
from his gallant defence of Tellicherry, made an attempt to surprise the 
strong fortress of Mullungurh, or, as it infrequently termed, Bhow Mullun, 
one of the most conspicuous objects of the beautiful view to the eastward 
of the island of Bombay. Captain Abington succeeded in possessing 
himself of the lower hill ; but the garrison, before his men could get snjQEi- 
oiently near to mingle with them, took the alarm, and made good their 
retreat to the upper fort — an enormous mass of perpendicular rock that 
defied all attempts at an assault. 

During the rains the Bombay government had full leisure to con- 
template the state of their afEairs. Their greatest distress was their total 
want of funds. They looked to Bengal for a supply of treasure ; but the 
hostility of Hyder, which the supreme government had doubted, and 
which uie majority of the Madras rulers disbelieved, burst with appalling 
certainty on the province of Arcot, whidi was invaded in the month of 
July with the most formidable army that had ever opposed the British 
power in India. This new difficulty, superadded to their own distress, 
induced the supreme government to declare that they could affiord no 
assistance to the Bombay presidency. “ We have no resource,” says 
Governor Hornby in his admirable minute of the 1st August, “but such as 
we ma^ find in our own efEorts and in this strait his measures showed 
much judgment and vigour. To raise funds was the subject of immediate 
deliberation, and the difficulties are best expressed in the means taken to 
obviate them. A quantity of copper in the company’s warehouses, valued 
at 10 or 12 lakhs of rupees, was disposed of to the highest bidder ; 
loans in Bengal, on the credit of the Bombay government, were proposed 
to be negotiated, and a plan laid of seizing as much as possible of the 
enemy’s resources, by anticipating them in the collection of their revenue. 

General Goddard was to besiege Bassein as soon as the season per- 
mitted : the European part of his army was sent down to Salsette by sea, 
the battering train was prepared in Bombay, and tlie sepoys were to march 
by land. Early in October the whole of the disposable force at Bombay 
and in the neighbourhood, consisting of five baitalions, were placed under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hartlev, who was instructed to drive 
out the enemy’s posts, and cover as much of the Concan as possible, so 
as to enable the agents of the Bombay government to collect a part of the 
revenues, and secure the rice harvest, which is gathered at the close of the 
rains. There is perhaps no part of Mr. Hornby’s minute more exfxesstve 
of the distress under which that government laboured, than that where, 
alluding to the field force they were preparing, he observes—** Our troefM 
will better bear running in arrears when employed on ac^e servioe, 
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and subsisting in the enemy’s counk^ for it is a principle with the 
British government and its officers, in India, than which nothing has 
more tended to the national success, alwi^s to oonsider tiie peasantiy under 
their strictest protection. As General Goddard advanced to invest Bas~ 
sein, it was intended that Colonel Hartley should then take up a position a 
little to the east of that fortress, and prevent the Mahratta army from 
attempting to reuse the siege. 

Hartley, however, in the first place was required to march to the relief 
of Captain Abington, who still occupied the lower part of the fort of 
Mullungurh ; but a large body of upwards of 3,000 of the enemy, princi- 
psJly imantry, had cut off his communication with KaUian, so that he 
was attacked by the garrison from the works above him, and surrounded 

n f K r 1 body in question. This service Colonel Hartley 

uc 0 e . effected on the 1st of October without loss ; and another 
corps under Captain Jameson joined the party at Mullungurh, which now 
consisted of the 2ad and 8th battalions under Major Hopkins. The enemy, 
however, were also reinforced, and pitched their camp next day on the 
south-east side of the hill, where they began to lay waste the country. 
Colonel Hartley immediately prepared to attack them, and for this purpose 
marched from KaUian with the Bombay European regiment and the 1st 
battalion of sepoys, directing Major Hopkins to send down the 8th batta- 
lion, under Captain Jameson, to assist in the attack. The Mahrattas were 
apprized of Colonel Hartley’s advance, and met him at the foot of the hill. 
Thence they gradually retired towards their camp, which was left stand- 
ing in the confidence of perfect security, and maintained a running fight, 
as if they had intended to draw the troops into an ambuscade ; but all at 
once, Captain Jameson’s corps, advancing from the hill, came upon the 
whole b^y, and, without waiting for the rest of the troops, instantly 
attacked them ; to use the words of Colonel Hartley, with the utmost 
eagerness and spirit pursued them to their camp (of which they took 
possession), and were shortly afterwards joined by the rest of the troops.” 
This spirited success, which was effected with the loss of only a few men 
of the 8th battalion, put the troops into high spirits, of which Hartley took 
immediate advantage, f oUowed up the enemy’s parties with alacrity, drove 
them out of the Concan, occupied a position not far from the Bhore Ghaut, 
and thus for a short time enabled the Bombay government to carry their 
plan of coUecting the revenue into effect. 

General Goddard, having before sent down the Europeans by sea, com- 
menced his march from Surat on the 16th of October. For the protection 
of Guzerat six companies from the Bengal and two of the Bombay detach- 
ment had been left with Futih Sing Gaekwar to strengthen his garrison 
at Ahmedabad ; that party was accordingly direct^ to remain there 
for the present. In Baroda Futih Sing had a considerable force of his 
own, and Dubhoy was guarded against all but a regular siege. Two 
Bengal battalions were stationed on the Nerbuddah at Sinnore; two 
battalions of Bombay sepoys, one of which was held ready at Surat, and 
tfie other at Baroach, to act conjointly or separately, were placed under 
the orders of Major Forbes, a Bengal officer of approved merit, to whom 
the charge of the general defence of the Guzerat province was assigned, 
and Futih Sing G^ war’s quota of 3,000 horse were to join Major Forbes 
if necessary. 

General Goddard arrived before Bassein on the 13th of November, and, 
having carefully reconnoitred it, he found the north faice the only lute on 
which it could be attacked by re^lar approaches*-^ mode which, owing ^ 
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the great strength of the plaoe, although it might require more time, he 
determined to adopt. 

He accordingly opened trenches, and completed his first batte^ on the 
28th of November at the distance of 900 yards ; other batteries were 
opened at the distance of 800 and 500 yar^ successively. Hp had a very 
powerful artillery, principally 24-pounderB, and one battery of 20 mortars, 
at the distance of 500 yards, wnich did great execution. 

In the meantime Nana Fumuwees and Hurry Punt^ Phurkay were 
making every preparation to recover the Concan, and raised the siege of 
Bassein. The horse did not arrive until the Dussera, and the guns and 
equipments which had been before furnished, principally by Mahadajee 
Sindia, were not in sufficient readiness to enable them to take the field. 
Ramchundur Gunnesh, Pureshram Bhow, Anund Rao Rastia, and several 
other officers were sent forward^^and as fast as the Mahratta troops were 
assembled, they were sent down to join them in the Ck)ncan. 

The division under Colonel Hartley were for upwards of a month en- 
gaged in daily skirmishes ; a great deal of their ammunition was expended, 
and the sick, many of whom were wounded, amounted to 600, which, with his 
detachments, reduced his number to little more than 2,000 efEective men. 
Having heard that the enemy intended to throw succours into Bassein, and 
cut off his communication with that place, it being no longer possible to ^ 
n K ft cover the country, Colonel Hartley judiciously moved to / 
ecemoer . gf December ; from thence he con- / 

tinned his march towards Doogaur, nine miles east of Bassein. Thp 
Bombay government, over-anxious to recover the revenue, disapproved 
of his quitting the neighbourhood of the Bhore Ghaut ; but they wejre 
not fully aware of the strength of the Mahratta army, or the experience 
and enterprise of the principal commander, Ramchundur Gunnesh. Fijnd- 
ing that the precautions of Goddard had effectually prevented] an 
attempt to succour Bassein, the Mahrattas had determined to 
amends for its loss by the destruction of the covering army. On the 
December their united force, amounting in horse and foot to upwards^ 
20,000 men, thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear, but 
were each time steadily repulsed ; 5,000 of their horse made a spiriteili 
charge on the left of Hartley’s line, but they were so well received mat no' 
impression was made, and the troops sustained but little loss, having only 
18 killed and wounded; two, however, were officers — Lieutenants Drew 
and Cooper. On the ensuing day the attack was renewed, the horse did 
Dece her 11 charge, but the Mahratta guns did considerable execu- 
™ * tion, and the division lost Lieutenants Cowan and Peirson, 

with upwards of 100 men ; the troops, however, though weakened and 
harassed during a period of nearly six weeks* constant fighting, behaved 
most gallantly, and ** their conduct,” says Colonel Hartley, in his spirited 
but modest despatches, ** only confirms me in the high opinion 1 shall 
ever have of them.” 

On the right and left of Colonel Hartley’s line there were two eminen- 
ces, which, when well secured, completely covered his Banks. These 
heights were guarded by strong pickets, and Colonel Hartley, having obser- 
ved that the enemy’s skirmishers came very close to the right in the action 
of the 11th, with that judicious anticipation which always gave the Bom- 
hay sepoys so much confidence in Haruey, he strengthen^ tnose points by 
directing the field engineer to throw up a small breastwork, and a gpn 
was sent to each eminence during the night, bolb to the right and teft 
namchundur Gufinesh perceived the advantage of carrying one of time 
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ooints, and next day intended to direct his principal attack on the right 
nank, as Hartley had foreseen. Orders were given to the Mahratta offi- 
cers to advance in front and rear ; Ramchundur in person, by a circuitous 
route for the purpose of storming the height, led on a body of Arab foot, 
and 1,000 regular infantry under Siraior Noronha,*^ a Portuguese officer 
in the Peishwa*s service. A body of the best horse supported the infantry, 
and Ramchundur was determined to carry this post or perish. Taking ad- 
vantage of a thick fog, by nine o’clock in the morning they had approach- 
D cember 12. picket, but the mist suddenly cleared away, 

the sun shone forth, and both parties, having now a near and 
full view of each other, paused for a moment, when a brisk fire opened at 
once, and the guns did surprising execution ; the storming party advanced 
with great ardour ; guns from the right of the line were brought to bear upon 
the assailants, and committed great havoc among the horse ; but the Mah- 
rattas still persevered, when suddenly their fire slackened, and a body was 
'seen borne off towards the rear ; it was Ramchundur Gunnesh, who fell 
with the well-earned reputation of a gallant and skilful officer. Signior 
Noronha was wounded, when the enemy, dispirited by the loss of their 
leaders, retired precipitately and with heavy loss. In the action of the 
12th the Bombay troops suffered very little, and their whole conduct 
appears to have been much more justly appreciated by the Mahrattas than 
by their own government ;f the fact is, that military service in India seems 
, always to have been commended rather in proportion to the result than 
.■*tothe duty performed, and this trying and well-fought campaign is 
I *^carcely known even to the gallant army by whom it was maintained. 

I Bassein surrendered on the 11th December, and General Goddard, hearing 
f onC|^|. whole army had attacked the Bombay division, set off in person 
™Hhe head of the cavalry, and the assembled grenadiers of the Bengal 
attas iifadras troops, with whom he reached Colonel Hartley’s camp on the 
He expressed his admiration of the judicious position which had 
^®¥n chosen, and of the fortitude shown by the troops on that and on every 
•“'jfccasion, where harassing service and great privation, from want of their 
?pay, had been borne not only without a murmur, but with the greatest 
^cheerfulness. The whole army was now united under General Goddard ; 

* and it unfortunately happened that the orders from the Court of Directors, 

' before alluded to, which made Hartley the junior lieutenant-colonel on 
the Bombay establishment until all those formerly his seniors should be 
promoted, was at this time promulgated. Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie, of the 
Madras establishment, though just promoted to that rank, immediately 
claimed his right, and of course superseded him. Hartley represented the 
peculiar mortification to which he was subjected; but the order was 
irrevocable. He quitted the army, repaired to England, and laid his case 
before the Court of Directors, who, sensible of his merit, although they 
could not alter the constitution of their service, recommended him to his 
majesty, by whom he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 73rd regi- 


* I find this Portugaese officer mentioned in very high terms by Captain Boime'^ 
vanx, of the Madras establishment, in a letter dated Prison in Poona, 25th Febroaiy 
1781. Captain Bonnevanx. intnisted with an overland despatch from the Court of 
Directors, was taken near the coast of India, carried into Viziadroog, and thrown into 
the fort of Rnssalgurh. After enduring great hardship, he was conveyed to PoQOSi 
where his sufferings were humanely relieved by Signior SToronha. 

t Mahratta MSS. and letters. The Mahrattas never mention Colonel Hartlsy’* 
name, and alwm attribute ibt defeat of their army and the capture of Bassehi to the 
same person-^oddard. 
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meut. Although no longer engaged in Mahratta warfare, he was after- 
wards distinguished on many occasions in India and though hitherto 
best known as Major-General Hartley, his real merit is not less conspicuous 
in the military annals of our oountiy when holding the rank of captain of 
sepoys. 

The reduction of Bassein, and the defeat of the army in the Concan, 
were severely felt by Nana Furnuwees.f The judicious operations of 
Goddard had secured that important fortress, with an inconsiderable loss of 
13 men, of whom was one officer, Lieutenant Sir John Gordon, who died 
of his wounds. On the same day that General Goddard joined Colonel 
Hartley, the Bombay government received a letter from Bengal, dated 
9th October, informing them of their intention to make peace with the 
Mahrattas : ordering that, upon the Peishwa’s intimating that he had 
commanded a cessation of hostilities, that they were immediately to desist 
in like manner ; but, until such an intimation was received, they were 
urged to prosecute the war with vigour. J Similar instructions were 
transmitted to General Goddard. 

To account for these orders, it is necessary to explain that the supreme 
government had received information that all the Mahrattas, except Futih 
Sing Gaekwar (whose communication was in a manner cut off from his 
countrymen by the British troops, and whose interests strongly bound 
him to the company),, were combined with Hyder and the Nizam against 
the English, and that Nizam Ally, although he had not commenced 
hostilities, was the contriver of the whole confederacy. The immediate 
cause of the enmity of Nizam Ally towards the English originated in a 
treaty concluded by the Madras government, in April 1779, with his 
brother Busalut Jung, jagheerdar of Adonee, by which they received him 
under their protection, on condition of their being allowed to rent the 
district of Guntoor, which was, at all events, to come into their possession 
after the death of Busalut Jung. The alliance alaimed Nizam Ally, 
whose jealousy of Busalut Jung was extreme ; and Hyder, some of whose 
late acquisitions would have been cut off from the rest of his territory, 
would not suffer the British troops to take possession of Guntoor, and 
opposed their march even before the war broke out. The treaty of the 
Madras government with Busalut Jung was illegal, because it never 
received the sanction or ratification of the governor-general and council, 
who, therefore, when it came to their knowledge, in February 1780, 
disavowed and annulled it — a measure which tended considerably to 
appease the resentment of Nizam Ally ; but, from the time of the Wur- 
gaom convention, he had adopted a tone of overbearing insolence, which, 
towards the British authorities, he had not before ventured to assume. 
Hyder, in addition to those motives of jealousy already described, had a 
very strong inducement for engaging in the confederacy. The conquests 
he had made as far north as the Kistna had been ceded to him by Rugo- 
nath Rao, whom he affected to consider the legitimate Peishwa ; and the 
confirmation of this cession on the part of the Poona ministers was 
preliminary to his becoming a party in the alliance ; his right to the 
Mahratta territories south of the Kistna was admitted, and the future 
tribute for the whole of his possessions was fixed at the inconsiderable sum 
of 11 lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Hastings, although Moodajee Bhonslay had acquiesced in the 

* Bombay Records. • t Mahratta MSS. and letters. 

} Bombay Records, 6th Report. 

56 
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scheme of a general confederacy against the English, perceived that he 
might still ultimately indulge the hope of an alliance with them at some 
favourable period ; but, from the crisis to which events were hastening, he 
began to doubt whether the neutrality privately professed by Mood&jee 
could be lasting. The governor-general was sensible of an influei^ce, 
which Nizam Ally, although in reality an enemy, possessed over the Tule|r 
of Berar, through his (Moodajee’s) dewan, Dewakur Punt, without whose 
counsel Moodajee decided on no political measure. The power of Hyder 
Ally was such that peace with the Mahrattas seemed necessary to the 
safety of the British in India ; but, in the adversity which threatened 
them, it seemed less difficult to engage Moodajee as a mediator than as an 
ally. Under these circumstances, Mr. Hastings offered peace to the 
Peishwa’s government through Moodajee, early in the month of October, 
on the following terms : — Ahmedabad to be retained for Futih Sing ; 
Gwalior for the rana of Gohud ; and Bassein, if in possession of the 
company at the time, to be kept by them ; but the whole of the other 
acquisitions made since the 1st January 1779 to be restored ; a provision 
to be made for Rugonath Rao during his life, and a place of residence 
fixed wherever he might desire, except in the neighbourhood of Bombay ; 
at all events, no assistance to be afforded by the British government in re- 
asserting his pretentions. Such were the conditions offered, provided the 
Peishwa’s government agreed to enter on an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the company against Hyder Ally and the French nation ; 
but if the alliance thus tendered should not be accepted, a peace was 
proposed by each party, retaining its respective conquests. Moodajee 
Bhonslay was to be the declared mediator and guarantee ; the subordinate 
governments in India, and all officers commanding divisions of British 
troops, were to desist from hostilities upon the Peishwa’s intimating that 
he had sent like orders to the commanders of his armies. But before 
these proposals reached Nagpoor, news had arrived of the disastrous affair 
where Colonel Baillie’s detachment was destroyed by Hyder Ally, near 
Conjeveram, on the 10th September,^ on which Moodajee, concluding that 
the company’s affairs were desperate, hesitated in becoming mediator, 
unless on terms to which the governor-general and council would not 
accede. 

Moodajee did not send answers to the proposals from Bengal 
for upwards of two months, but the offers made to him account for 
the orders already mentioned, which were received on the west of India in 
December. Although the wants of the Bombay presidency had been 
partially rcdieved by an unexpected supply of money from Bengal, the 
prospect of peace, notwithstanding the sacrifices they must make, was 
hailed by the members of that government with satisfaction ; but as no 
intimation from the Peishwa arrived, they proposed to secure the Concan, 
reduce the forts, and then act only on the defensive. 

General Goddard was detained for some time by the fort of Amaul, 

A n I'-ftf situated on a small island 10 miles north of Bassein, the 

• * * • killidar of which refused to give it up until a force 

1 ft appeared before it ; he then surrendered on the 18th 
’ January. It appeared to General Goddard that an ad- 
vanced movement, so as to threaten Poona, was more likely to facilitate 
the negotiations of the governor-general with the Peishwa, than wasting 
time in attempting to reduce hill-forts, the greater part of which seemed 


♦ See Wilks, voLU* 
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totally impregnable. Although General Goddard, by order from the Court 
of Directors, was now commander-in-chief of the Bombay army, he 
was still intrusted with his former powers from Bengal, and at liberty, 
in a great degree, to follow his own plans. Hie orders from Bengal, 
although they desired that the war should be vigorously prosecuted in the 
event of receiving no intimation from the Peishwa, were yet of a nature 
to unsettle any steady plan of the authorities acting in subordinate 
co-operation ; and from Madras, where all their evils were attributed, with 
some justice, “ to Rugoha Dada and the Mahratta war^'" every despatch to 
Bombay teemed with regrets on this subject, pressed the necessity of 
peace with the Mahrattas, and an attack on Hyder’s possessions on the 
Malabar coast. 

Under these circumstances Goddard adopted the half-measure of 
threatening, without being prepared to carry his threat into execution ; 
and this excellent officer committed his first error by a departure from a 
rule which common observation inculcates even in ordinary life. He 
advanced towards the passes of the mountains ; Hurry Punt, then in the 
Concan, retired to Poona, but left the Bhore Ghaut guarded. It was 
gallantly attacked by Colonel Parker, at the head of the advanced party of 
Bengal troops, on the night of the 8th of February. He forced the pass 
with ease, and the troops were encamped at Kuudalla, on the same spot 
which Captain Stewart had occupied about three years before, where they 
were soon joined by the greater part of the force ; although Goddard,^ 
with the head-quarters, remained at the village of Campoly, at the bottom 
of the Ghauts. 

Their appearance gave Nana Furnuwees no alarm, for his political 
boldness was contrasted in an extraordinary, but amongst Bramins by 
no means a singular, manner with his personal timidity, and the only 
effects produced on him by the advance to the Ghauts were additional 
efforts to increase the army, and the most vigorous preparations for 
rendering the country a desert and Poona a ruin. He, however, tried to 
amuse General Goddard by sending an unauthorized agent to treat with 
him, which induced Goddard to make overtures on the terms proposed 
through Moodajee Bhonslay. Of these Nana affected ignorance ; Goddard 
sent him a copy of the terms, and thus subjected them to positive 
rejection ; for Nana Furnuwees observed that proposals had been 
tendered by the governor-general, but that Moodajee had refused 
to forward them ; that these now sent could not be listened to, nor 
at that time would any terms whatever be admitted in which Hyder, 


* Nana Furnuwees, as appears by his letters, had very exact intelligence of every- 
thing ; but in stating Goddard’s force at 10,000 fighting men, he greatly over-estimates 
it. 


The following is the exact number, exclusive of European officers 

Present for duty, 

Madras Artillery 

Bombay Artillery 

Bombay Regiment 

Madras Regiment 

Bengal Golundauz, or Native Artillery 

Bengal Sepoys 

Bombay Sepoys 

Madras Sepoys 

Cavalry 

Lascars and Pioneers 


67 ) 
67 f 
170 f 
346 J 


170 
346 
97 "! 
2,542 
1,446* 
527 f 
700 
200 J 


Europeansm 


iVotteea. 


Total... 6,152 
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the ally of the Mahratta state, was not included.* It is probable that , 
Generd Goddard’s own judgment disapproved of such unavailing conces- 
mon, but he was urged to it by letters from Sir Eyre Coote at Madras, 
who, in the month of October 1780, had been solicited by the governor- 
general to repair to the coast and retrieve the fortunes and honor of his 
country — a call which was as gratifying to the feelings of the general as 
to the army of Fort St. George. 

Nana Furnuwees had sent the Peishwa, now in his seventh year, to 
Poorundhur ; Hurry Punt Phurkay and Tookajee Holkar commanded the 
main body of his army, with which Nana himself advanced towards the 
Ghauts, and Pureshram Show Putwurdhun was sent down into the Concan 
with a force of 12,000 men to harass Goddard’s detachments, and obstruct 
the communication with Borabay.f An opportunity soon presented 
itself ; a detachment of two corps, the Ist Bombay and 6th Bengal 
battalions, under Captain Mackay, when returning from Panwell as an 
escort to a convoy of grain for the army, were very briskly attacked by 
^ - Pureshram Bhow. On the night of the 15th March, Captain 

’ Mackay had brought up his convoy a distance of 12 miles, 

M h IS village of Chouke, when, early on the morning 

‘ ef the 16th March, he was suddenly assailed by the whole 
force of Pureshram Bhow, which he repulsed, though not without diffi- 
culty ; but Pureshram Bhow’s loss was comparatively veiy severe. Both 
battalions behaved well, and the Bengal sepoys, who had never before 
been so closely engaged, showed very great spirit. One company, however, 
in charging a body of horse with the bayonet, after having routed them, 
were drawn forward in the eagerness of pursuit, when the Mahrattas, 
than whom, if no troops sooner fly, none are so speedily rallied, 
wheeled about, charged, and overpowered them ; but the contiguity of the 
line saved them from total destruction. Captain Mackay had still 12 long 
miles to march before he could reach the bottom of the Ghaut : the face 
of the country in the Concan has already been described, and although the 
road was the best in the country, it was a mere pathway, through a tract 
exceedingly rugged, full of deep ravines and dells, strong jungles on his 
right and left, and frequently high rocks and precipices within musket- 
shot on both sides. Captain Mackay renewed his march as soon as it was 
dark, and advanced before morning to within a few miles of Campoly, 
whence General Goddard sent out a reinforcement, with carriage for his 
wounded, and enabled him to bring in his men and the whole convoy 
without further molestation. 

The movement towards the Ghauts, from which Goddard calculated ad- 

* The reply which I have expressed, as above, is coached in the following smooth 
terms. After explaining that Moodajee had refused to forward the terms, Nana 
observes — “ The copy of the proposals which you have sent has been read from begin- 
ning to end by your friend ; and it is certain that the contents therein written are not 
proper or fit for the approbation of this government. If you be sincere in your desire 
of friendship, it is incumbent on you to make proposals, which shall include those 
persons who at this time are allied to, and connected with, the councils of this state*” 
(Extract of a letter from Nana Fnmuwees to General Goddard, 5tb March 1781.) 

t Letter from Nana Fornowees to the Peishwa at Poorundhur. The letters which 
I shall from this time have occasion to refer to, both from Nana Furnuwees and Hurry 
Punt Phurkay, are all translated from originals in their own handwriting. They 
were found amongst the records in the Peishwa’s palace, recovered by Captain Henry 
Robertson, collector of Poona, and the late Lieutenant John M’Leod, resident ai 
Bashire, when assistant to Mr. Chaplin, commbsioner ; and by those gentlemen tb^y 
made over to me bv snecial authority from the Hon*ble Elohmstone. 
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vantageotis political results, had completely failed, and the Bombay 
government, in the prospect of keeping Guzerat and the Concan, did not 
regret that an end was put to the negotiation ; even Mr. Hastings in that 
view considered the rejection of his proposals as a circumstance by no 
means unfortunate. The opinion of the Bombay government in regard 
to a system of defence, and sending back the Madras troops to the 
assistance of their own presidency, was now adopted by Goddard ; but, as 
the season for taking forts was nearly at an end, he proposed raising a 
work, and establishing a strong garrison at the Bhore Ghaut, of which Mr. 
Hornby disapproved, and judiciously observed that a large garrison left 
at the Bhore Ghant — a pass which experience had shown they could at any 
time carry with ease — would be but a waste of money and of men. The 
capture, as Mr. Hornby observed, of Rajmachee, a fort a little to the 
nbrth of the Bhore Ghaut, which might have been easily reduced, 
would, with a very small garrison, have served both to form a dep6t 
and to distress the enemy. 

After some deliberation, it was resolved in council that the army should 
return to canton for the rains at Bombay and Kallian ; that the Madras 
troops should be sent back to their own presidency, and two of their own 
battalions sent down to assist in the defence of Tellicherry, which they 
had intended to abandon until they received some treasure from Bengal ; 
but this ancient possession they now determined to defend. After all had 
been thus settled, General Goddard found it impracticable to march with- 

... out sacrificing a great part of his stores and equipments. 

’ About the 1st of April he had sent down to Panwell a 
strong escort of three battalions of sepoys, 1 0 guns, and the whole of 
the cavalry, for the purpose of bringing on another convoy of grain and 
stores. On the road to Pan well, this escort, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Browne, was attacked by Pureshram Bhow, and, although every 
exertion was made to save the cattle, the Mahrattas, whose dexterity in 
driving off unloaded bullocks is remarkable,® carried away a considerable 
number of them. The escort would have been sufficient to bring on the 
convoy through the whole force of Pureshram Bhow, but Holkar was sent 
down the Ghauts by Nana Furnuwees to strengthen him'; when Colonel 
Browne, on hearing of the great army which lay in his route, deemed it 
impracticable to advance without a reinforcement, in which opinion 
General Goddard coincided. Unfortunately the greater part of the cattle 
of the army had been sent down to assist in transporting the sup- 
plies,^ so that Goddard could not march with his whole force 
without sacrificing a great deal of public property, and with a 
part he was sure of being cut off by the enemy; he therefore 
represented his situation to Bombay, and entreated the government 
to send every disposable man of their garrison to reinforce Colonel 
Browns'— a reauest with which they instantly complied, and the escort 
advanced witziout delay. The Mahratta force amounted to upwards 

♦ The usual way is, for two or three horsemen to steal forward quietly, wt the 
bullocks’ heads turned to a flauk, when a few on each side gallop at them with their 
spears ; two or three goad them from behiod, and off they go at full speed, guided in 
any direction with great facility. The Madras followers, who are by far the most 
active of ail camp people (though the practice is not confined to them), tie the 
bullock’s load to his head, so that, when the animal throws his load in any way, he is, 
M it were, anchored; and whilst the rope holds, ha cannot get away; but when 
^loaded, or let loose to gra*e, they are very apt to be carried off, even ikon within 
the camp guards. 
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of 25,000^ horse, besides several bodies of rocket men, and infantry ; they 
attacked the escort during their march for three days, but were constantly 
baffled and repulsed by the skill of Colonel Browne, whose conduct was 
the theme of very great praise. 

He brought in his convoy 8afe,f but with the loss of 106 men killedj 
and wounded during the tliree days on which he marched. 

The junction of this detachment on the 15th April enabled General 
Goddard to prepare for his retreat. By the 19th he had 
■"P” * 'sent down his guns and baggage to the bottom of the 

April 13. Ghauts, unobserved, as he supposed, by the enemy ; but 
the Mahrattas had correct information of the least stir in his camp, 
and were silently but anxiously watching the result. Tookajee Holkar, 
with 15,000 men, without any baggage, was at the bottom of the Kussoor 
Ghaut, and Pureshram Bhow, with 12,000, was also below the Ghauts 
near Bheema 8hunkur. flurry • Punt Phurkay was above the Ghauts 
between Kundalla and Karlee, with above 25,000 horse, 4,000 foot, 
and several light field-pieces. General Goddard’s information repre- 
sented Holkar and Pureshram Bhow as about to ascend the Ghauts, but on 
. the 20th, the moment that Goddard marched, Hurry Punt’s 

* force poured down into the Concan,§ took a considerable 
quantity of baggage, consisting of tents, boxes of musket ammunition, 
and 2,000 cannon shot.| On the 20th Goddard halted at Kalapoor, and 
A ril 21 renewed his march on the 21st. His rear had scarcely 


cleared the ground of encampment, when the first shot 


from flurry Punt’s guns struck a tumbril full of ammunition, which 
instantly exploded, and, although it did very little mischief, the Mah- 
rattas were greatly encouraged by the circumstance, and harassed the 
troops during the whole of their march to Chouke. The nature of 
the ground gave their irregular infantry every advantage, as they 
were enabled, from the cover of rocks, bushes, and ravines, to take 
deliberate aim, and Holkar and Pureshram Bhow made their 


appearance in front about nine o’clock in the morning. At one o’clock in 
the afternoon, when Goddard pitched his camp, the enemy retired — Hurry 
Punt to Kolapoor, and the others to some distance in the rear of the right 
flank of the British army. The loss of the 21st, which was severe, fell 
principally upon the Bengal sepoys, who were stationed in the rear, and 
behaved with much gallantry. On the 22rid General Goddard halted, and 
again marched on the 23rd, when the attack was renewed ; but the baggage 
having been sent forward at two o’clock in the morning, he was thus ena- 
bled to get on a considerable distance before the enemy came up*. The 
attack on the rear was at one time very determined, and the 6th Bengal 
and 13th^ Bombay battalions particularly distinguished themselves under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Parker, of the Bengal establishment, 
an excellent officer, who fell whilst bravely exerting himself at head of the 


♦ Letter from Nana Fumuwees. Colonel Browne reported them only 20,000. 
t Nana Fumuwees states that they took from 100 to 150 bullocks, chiefly laden 
with su^ar. 

X Of this number there were five officers, namely, Captain Bowles, Lieutenants 
Wbeldon and Tindall, of the Bombay infantry ; Ensigns Gibbings and Richardson, 
the former of the Madras, and the latter of the Bengal, establishment* 

§ General Goddard^s and Hurry Punt^s despatches. 

|i Hurry Punt. 

and lately the 2nd battalion Srd regiment, was for- 
merly the 13th battalion* 
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tear-guard. General Goddard, observing that the enemy always retired 
when they saw him established in his camp, made a show of pitching his 
tents ; the manoeuvre succeeded, and, being the last march, was judicious. 

A rii 23 army arrived at Panwell on the evening of the 23rd 

^ * April without further molestation. On this retreat, which 

the Mahrattas consider one of their most signal victories. General God- 
dard’s army sustained a heavy loss of 466 in killed and wounded, of whom 
t8 were European officers.^ 

Although the Mahratta troops, particularly the infantry, and that part 
of the horse under Pureshram Kiow Putwurdhun, behaved well, it may be 
here remarked, as a symptom of the decline of military spirit, that the 
despatches of Hurry Punt are written in a style of the most vaunting gas- . 
conade, in which Bramin commanders before this period were less apt to 
indulge than either Mahratta or Mahomedan officers. The loss of the 
English was estimated by the Mahrattas at 1,500 men, one gun, several 
tumbrijs, and a great part of their baggage ; both Hurry Punt and Nana 
Furnuwees acknowledged that they too have sustained a heavy loss, both 
in men and horses.f ^ 

The reinforcement for Tellicherry and the Madras troops were embarked 
and sent off as predetermined ; but the European privates were drafted into 
the Bombay regiment — a measure against which the Madras government 
bitterly inveighed. The remainder of the army, after they had remained 
encamped for some weeks at Panwell, marched to Kallian, where they 
were cantoned for the monsoon under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baillie.J Ten thousand Mahrattas were sent towards Guzerat under Mah- 
doo Rao Ramchundur, the garrisons in the Concan were strengthened, 
and the main body of the Peishwa’s army returned, as usual, to their 
homes, f 

Whilst these events were passing on the west of India, the governor- 
general and council in Bengal having disapproved of the Bombay defensive 
system, were endeavouring to create a’ powerful diversion, by carrying 
hostilities into the heart of Sindia’s tenitoiy ; that he, the principal 
promote:, should become the greatest sufferer by the war ; and Mr. Hast- 
ings was at the same time engaged in an intricate negotiation, for the 
purpose of detaching Moodajee Bhonslay from the confederacy. 

It has been already mentioned that a division of troops under Major 
(now by regular promotion Lieutenant-Colonel) Camac had been prepared 
to assist the rana of Gohud ; and as the brilliant successes of Captain 
Popham, who was appointed a major for his gallant enterprize on Gwalior, 
had cleared the Gohud territory of the enemy. Colonel Camac invaded 
Malwa, reduced Sippree, and advanced to Seronje, where he arrived on the 
16th of February. Mahadajee Sindia, who was marching from the 

* Killed, 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Neville PArker, Bengal Native Infantry. 

Captain Sambers, Bombay Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Gibson, and Surgeon Penm% Madras Artillery. 

Wounded, 

Lieutenant William Rattray, Bengal Artillery. 

Lieutenant F. W. Rutledge, Madras Artillery. 

Lieutenant Duncan, Major of Brigade, Madras Native Infantry. 

Lieutenants Hall, Taylor, More, and Smith, Bengal Native Infantry.^ 

Captain Bannatyne ; Lieutenants Taylor, Mills, and Reynold^ ; Ensigns Read and 
King, of the Bombay Native Infantry ; and Mr. Fleming, Sorgeon-Geneiai of 
the army. 

t Original letters. t Bombay Records. 
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westward to oppose him, came up with his division at the latter place, and 
Colonel Camac, having taken post, allowed himself to be surrounded. 
The want of provisions and forage soon reduced him to great distress. 
Perceiving the mistake he had made, and the great danger to be incurred 
by retiring, he sent off the most pressing letters to Colonel Morgan, com- 
manding in the Oude territory, to send on a reinforcement to his relief. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Muir was detached accordingly with three battalions 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and a company of artillery. But 
in the meantime Lieutenant-Colonel Camac was attacked by Sindia, and 
cannonaded in his camp for seven days successively, when he determined 
to attempt a retreat at all hazards. At midnight on the 7th March, with 
M h 7 a Q great skill, he commenced his march, and was not dis- 
’ > • covered till day-break ; but on the 8th and 9th he was 
constantly harassed, until his arrival at the town of Mahautpoor, where 
he forced the inhabitants to supply him with provisions, and then turned 
and fronted his pursuers. Sindia encamped every night at the distance 
of five or six miles from the British troops, in a state of instant readiness, 
having his heavy baggage at an equal distance in his rear. This disposi- 
tionTO guard against surprise continued for several nights, until Colonel 
Camac, by his seeming want of enterprize, had thrown the wily Mahratta 
off his guard, when, on the night of the 24th of March, he entered Sindia’s 
camp, attacked and routed his force, killed numbers of his men, took 13 
of his guns, 3 elephants, his principal standard, 21 camels, and many 
horses. This achievement, which deservedly ranks very high, and marks 
a military genius, was suggested by Captain Bruce, the same officer who 
led the escalade at Gwalior, It was of the utmost importance, not only 
in raising the fame of the British arms, but in particularly affecting 
Sindia, whose reputation had suffered, whilst that of the Bramin party 
supported by Holkar was greatly increased, by the supposed victory over 
General Goddard. Colonel Muir’s detachment did not join that of Colonel 
Camac until the 4th of April, when the former assumed the command ; 
but although their united forces kept the field, and encamped during the 
rains within the territory of Sindia, they obtained no further advantage, 
and were frequently straitened for supplies by numerous bodies of horse 
from Sindia’s camp, which continued in the neighbourhood of their own. 
Endeavours were ineffectually used by the English to excite active co- 
operation on the part of the Rajpoot princes in the neighbourhood against 
the Mahrattas ; and Gwalior was restored to the rana of Gohud, in hopes, 
by this act of good faith, to wean him from a disposition he had evinced 
of making terms for himself with Mahadajee Sindia ; but the rana was 
not inclined to bring forward the slender resources which he possessed ; 
and matters remained in this situation until the commencement of a 
negotiation on the part of Sindia with Colonel Muir, in the month of August. 
But although the governor-general’s scheme of stirring up those petty 
princes against their Mahratta superiors failed, his negotiations with the 
raja of Berar were productive of more beneficial consequences. 

Moodajee, to support appearances with the confederates, had sent 
forward an army of 30,000 horse towards Kuttack, in the month of 
October 1779, under his second son, Chimnajee ; but in order to convince 
Mr. Hastings that his real design was not hostile to the English, they 
were seven months in reaching their destination ; this favourable symjf- 
toin, however, did not induce the Bengal government to relax in their 
vigilance, or to circumscribe their efforts. It had been deterained at 
Cfidcutta, on the news of Hyder’s invasion of Arcot, to send a division of 
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six battalions of sepoys to assist in the war against him, as soon as the 
season permitted of their marching along the coast towards the Caniatic 
Payeen Ghaut. This force was to have been assembled in the month of 
October, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Pearse ; and it was 
hoped thaf Moodajee might be induced to aid them with a body of 
cavalry, but as Chimnajee’s army lay in the route, it was deemed advisable 
to suspend Colonel Pearse’s march until Moodajee’s answer was received. 

When the replies did arrive, on the 9th January, it was determined to 
send on the detachment, and Colonel Pearse, on entering the territory of 
Moodajee, was instructed to observe an exact discipline, to protect the 
country, and to consider the raja of Berar as a friend, until any attempt 
was made to obstruct his march, when he was commanded to force his 
way against all opposition. To reconcile Moodajee, however, to this 
measure, the governor-general deputed an agent, Mr. David Anderson, to 
Kuttack, for the purpose of explaining the reasons, and obtaining, if 
possible, a body of 2,000 horse to co-operate with Colonel Pearse. Before 
Mr. Anderson readied Ballasore, Chimnajee had proceeded with his army 
to attack the fort of Dhikanall, the raja of which had neglected to relnit 
the tribute, and refused to pay the arrears. Mr. Anderson, however, 
proceeded to Kuttack, and thence returned to Calcutta. Chimnajee, in the 
meantime, had quitted the hills, and come down with his army to the open 
country. Colonel Pearse had not only been allowed to pass without 
molestation, but assistance was afforded in procuring supplies through the 
province of Oiissa ; and the most friendly assurances were continued on 
the part of Chimnajee. The position of this Mahratta anny was 
threatening : the government of Berar had behaved liberally to General 
Goddard, and civilly to Colonel Pearse : Moodajee had been so situated as 
to be compelled to join the confederacy, or at once declare his alliance 
with the English — the last a daring, a doubtful, and a generous policy, too 
great for any Mahratta to adventure. The governor-general had secretly 
promised to advance Moodajee the sum of IG lakhs of rupees, in order to 
engage his aid either in the alliance or mediation proposed ; for it is not 
very clear how this bribe was originally tendered. Twelve lakhs were 
now offered to Chimnajee if he would withdraw his troops and return to 
Nagpoor ; at the same time it was carefully expressed that the money 
was not given in a manner to enable them hereafter to demand it as a 
right, or to expect it in future, but merely to bespeak their friendship, and 
engage them against Hyder, who was represented to have at this period 
received sunnuds from the emperor for the whole Deccan, at the subjuga- 
tion of which, including the complete peninsula of India, he was said to be 
aiming. The son of Moodajee observed tliat, on payment of 50 lakhs, he 
would be happy to afford the British government a proof of his friendship, 
by retiring to Nagpoor, and uniting against Hyder, especially if it should 
appear that he had procured sunnuds for the Deccan. This fictitious report 
obtained credence, especially with Nizam Ally, and it tended greatly, once 
more, to turn his versatile and treacherous mind against Hyder, whom, 
as a rival Mussulman and an upstart eclipsing him, he hated and feared. 

After some discussion, conducted with much ability on the part of Mr. 
Anderson, Chimnajee at last observed tnat, of the 16 lakhs originally pro- 
mised, three lakhs had been paid ; but if the balance of 13 lakhs were now 
tendered, he would withdraw ; that 2,000 horse, at 50,000 rupees a month, 
should be sent to join Colonel Pearse against Hyder, provided the gover- 
nor-general and council would assist the Berar state in raising a loan of 
10 lakhs of rupees, and aid Moodajee in reducing Gurrah Mundelah— ^is- 
67 
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tricts which, the reader may recollect, had been taken by Ballajee Bajee 
Rao during his lirst campaign in 1742, before the return of l^ghoojee 
from the Carnatic, and which, from tiieir Vicinity to their northern 
frontier, had ever since been an object of the greatest jealousy to the 
Bhonslays of Berar. The tenders were accepted, and thus, by a% objection- 
able policy, justifiable only by the peculiarity of the circumstances, Mr. 
Hastings temporarily detached the eastern Mahrattas from the confederacy, 
and turned them against both Hyder and the Peishwa^ at a moment when, 
with 30,000 horse, it is scarcely to be doubted that they might have 
pillaged Bengal, and burnt the towns from Burdwan to Point Mmyras. 
But, in this negotiation, no credentials from Moodajee were given or 
denianded ; and shortly afterwards copies of letters from Nana Furnuwees 
to Moodajee were transmitted to Bengal, representing the retreat of General 
Goddard as a great victory, and threatening Moodajee with the utmost 
vengeance of the Peishwa’s government for seceding from the confederacy 
and his allegiance to his prince. In consequence of these letters, it was 
not altogetlier cx)nvcnient for Moodajee to avow the agreement to its full 
extent ; he wished, however, to mediate a peace, and to engage with the 
Englisli in a general confederacy against Ilyder. For this purpose ho 
intended sending Dewakur Punt to Poona ; but many circumstances 
rendered it desirable that this minister should first meet Mr. Hastings. 
An interview was to take place at Benares ; but in the meantime orders by 
the supreme government were despatched to General Goddard to negotiate 
,a peace nearly on the terms formerly proposed ; retaining the fort of 
Bassoin if possible, but if not, to give it up, if he could thereby ensure an 
Jionorable pacification, which was now the sole end in view. 

These instructions were not received by General Goddard until the 
mouth of August ; various plans wore in the meantime proposed at Bom- 
bay ; that by General Goddard— of making an increase of eight battalions 
of native infantry, drawing out the old, and leaving the new, levies in 
garrison ; calling on Fntili Sing Gaekwar, the nabobs of Surat and 
Cambay, to assist with tlieir utmost means ; permitting Bugonath Rao to 
iissei able horse ; hi ingiug down Colonel Muir’s force from Malwa, form- 
ing a junction with his (Goddard’s) army ; and carrying tlie war, first, into 
the heart of tlie Deccan, and then into Mysore — was very extensive, and 
with funds it would have been practicable ; but the lowest estimate of the 
required monthly disbursement was seven lakhs of rupees — an expense 
which, to the members of the Bombay government, was quite appalling 
at this season of unprecedented distress. Goddard, however, in hopes of 
jaid from Bengal, proceeded to Guzerat, for the purpose of conferring with 
Fntih Sing and Bugoba. Several schemes were proposed for the ensuing 
Reason ; but one, whicJi was suggested to the Bombay government, is too 
remarkable to be omitted. Certain dispossessed Mahratta deshmookhs,* ** and 
men whose ancestors had held jagheer lands under the Mahomedan 
governments, came forward, and oifered, on certain conditions, to put the 
English in possession of the Goncan, and of the whole of the forts in the 
Syhadree range, provided the British government would, on obtaining 
possession of the country, recognise their ancient rights ; grant them, on 
the d(divory of each fort, 50,000 rupees for each of the larger fortresses, 
and 10,000 for the smaller ; allowing them to retain whatever plunder in 
money, jewels, gold and silver ornaments, and mares, they might acquire ; 

* Arjooiijee, and Jeewajee Bamlay, and Snntajee Naik Snrkunday, seem to have 

been three of the chiefs who came forward ; but their native villages are not recorded. 
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but everything else, of whatever deetripiion, they agreed to relinquish. 
Their proposals were fully consideted,*^ but finally rejected, . 

On the opening of the season, 0-oddard returned from Ouzerat, af^^fljime 
satisfactory explanations with Ptftih Sing, and obtaining a positive promise 
of being assisted by 5,000 good horse. If recovering the revenue hAd been 
the only object, General Goddard observed that the defence of Guzerat 
should have rather been secured than that of the Concan ; but until it 
could be ascertained whether the force in Malwa would be sent to join him, 
it was agreed to maintain defensive operations in the Ooncan, preserving as 
much as possible an appearance of action. Early in November accounts 
reached Bombay of a separate treaty between Mahadajee Sindia and 
^ . ia Colonel Muir, concluded 13th October 1781, by which 
Sindia agreed to fettirn to Oojeiii, and Colonel Muir to 
fccross the dilinna ; and that Sindia had further agreed to negotiate a 
treaty between the other belligerents and the British government, but he, 
at all events, bound himself to stand neutral. Kis territory, West of the 
Jumna, was restored ; but the rana of Goliud! was not to be m'olested in 
the possession of Gwalior, as long as ho conducted himself properly. 
The first overtures, as already mentioned, Were made by Mahadajee Sindia, 
who, after his defeat by Colonel Camac, perceived that he had everything 
to lose by maintaining a contest in the heart of his own dominions, which 
Would probably end in his being driven a fugitive across the Nerbuddah, 
without lands or friends, and probably to the secret satisfaction of his 
rivals at Poona. 

Mr. Hastings was particularly pleased at the opening of this channel to 
a general pacification, as the plan of a inedintiou through Moodajee w^as 
obstructed by the death of Dewakur Punt, who did not lire to meet the 
governor-general at Benares, as had been agreed upon } Moodajee, how- 
ever, afterwards wrote to General Goddard, assuring him of hrs readiness 
to interpose his best endeavours for the attainment of peace, and even to 
repair in person to Poona for that pm pose. About the same time, on the 
arrival of Mr* John M’Pherson at Madras, a letter was addressed to the 
PeishWa, dated 11th September 1781, in tire joint names of Lord Macart- 
ney, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Edward Hughes, and Mr. M’Phersoii, forwarded 
*to the wukeel of Mohummud Ally at Poona, stating their wish for peace, 
the moderation of the company’s views, the desire of the British nation 
to conclude a firm and lasting treaty, which no servant of the company 
should have power to break ; and assuring the Peishwa, upon their own 
honor, and that of the king, the company, and the nation, that just 
satisfaction should be given in a sincere and irrevocable treaty. 

Amid all these authorized pacificators, General Goddard, who as yet 
considered himself the accredited agent on the part of the supreme 
government, also opened a negotiation, and assumed wliat was privately 
agreed, though not expressed in the treaty between Colonel Muir and 
Sindia, that the latter should use his endeavour to obtain a cessation of 
hostilities between the Peishwa and the English, until the terms of a 
general peace could be adjusted. 

Captain Watherstone was deputed to Poona in January, but shortly 
A n 1782 after his arrival there, official intelligence was received 
* * of the appointment of Mr. David Anderson as agent of 

the governor-general, with full powers to negotiate and conclude a treaty 
with the Mahrattas ; for which purpose Mr. Anderson was deputed to thio 


* Bombay Consultations, 29th Juno 178l< 
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camp of Mahadajee Sindia. ^ Upon this news, Captain Wathefstone was 
recalled — a circumstance whicli both Nana Furnuwees and Hurry Punt 
regretted ; for, although they were not fully prepared to treat, they could 
have wished to conclude the pacification without the mediation of Sindia. 
The terms to which Mr. Anderson was authorized to accede, differed 
little from the conditions before tendered, except that, as the rana of 
Gohud had, by his conduct, forfeited all claims to the benefits of the 
alliance, and had besides secretly endeavoured to conclude separate terms 
for himself with Sindia, it was deemed unnecessary to include him as a 
party in Mr. Anderson’s negotiation. A principal obstacle to the 
conclusion of a treaty was the restoration of the Peishwa’s share of 
Ahmedahad, which had been apportioned to Futih Sing. Tliis point, 
however, was at last conceded, and a treaty was concluded at Salbye, on 
the 17th May, by Mr. David Anderson on the part of the East India 
Company, and by Mahadajee Sindia on that of the Peishwa, Nana Furnu- 
wees, and the whole of the chiefs of the Mahratta nation ; Mahadajee 
Sindia being, at the same time, plenipotentiary of the Peishwa, and the 
mutual guarantee of both parties for the due performance of the condi- 
tions. The treaty consisted of 17 articles: the whole of the territory 
conquered since the treaty of Poorundhur was restored, together with the 
three lakhs promised near Baroach. The territory of the Gaekwar, and 
the whole of Guzerat, were to remain precisely on the same footing 
as they had been prior to the war of 1776 ; so that the Baroda state was 
thus secured from dismemberment, and no claim of tribute was to be 

f )referred by the Peishwa against Futih Sing during the period of the 
ate hostilities. Rugonath Rao was to be allowed 25,000 rupees a 
month, and to bo permitted to choose a place of residence. 

It was settled that Hyder should be obliged to relinquish the territories 
lately conquered from the English and the nabob of Arcot ; and the 
Peishwa on the one part, and the English on the other, agreed that their 
allies respectively should maintain peace towards each other. A free 
trade, the restoration of wrecks, and the exclusion of all European estab- 
lishments, except those of the Portuguese, within the Mahratta dominions, ^ 
also form part of the substance of the treaty of Salbye, which was ratified 
at Calcutta on the 6th June following ; but the adjustment on the part 
of the Peishwa was delayed by Nana Furnuwees, for reasons which will be 
hereafter explained, until the 20th December, nor was it finally exchanged 
until the 24th February 1783. 

During the period when the ratification was in suspense, the governor- 
general in council agreed to fulfil the former intention in regard to the 
cession of Baroach ; and that valuable district was bestowed on Mahadajee 
Sindia in testimony of the sense entertained of the conduct manifested by 
him to the Bombay army at Wurgaom, and of his humane treatment and 
release of the English gentlemen who had been delivered as hostages on 
that occasion. 
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CHAP XXX. 

FROM A. D. 1773 TO A. D. 1784. 

Affairs at the imperial court — Nvjeef Khan. — Shujah-ud-Dowlah — dies — is ^ 
succeeded hy his son Asoph-ud^Dowlah4-^Mujd-ud-Dowlah — his intrigues 
against Nujeef Khan frustrated.-^^Nujeef Khan establishes aparamount 
authority^ which he upholds till his death, — His adopted son^ Afrasidb 
KhaUf obliged to relinquish the succession to Mirza Shuffee — disputed bgf 
Mohommud Beg Humadanee. — Mirza Shuffee assassinated. — Afrasiah 
Khan resumes his situation, and contests the succession vnth Mohummud 
Beg. — Treaty of Salhje — Reasons for the delay in its ratification explain- 
ed. — Mahadajee Sindia and Nana Fumawees — their respective views . — 
Ityder Ally .^Proposal for invading Bengal. — Sindia' s reasons for 
desiring the friendship of the Fnglish . — Policy of Nana Fumuwees . — 
Death of Hyder Ally. — Ratification of the treaty. — Outrage committed 
hy the Peishwa's admiral-*^capture of the English ship Ranger. — 
Tippoo professes to acquiesce in the terms of the treaty , hut continues the 
war against the English— ^Mahadajee Sindia threatens him in consequence, 
^A separate treaty concluded between the English and Tippoo — dis- 
approved hut confirmed hy the governor-general. — The court of Poona 
affect to consider the separate pacification a violation of the treaty of 
Salbye. — Vievjs of the Poona and Hyderabad courts.— A conference — 
claims discussed. — Offensive alliance against Tippoo proposed. — Seedee 
of Jhjeera. — Tippoo insults Nizam Ally. — Probability of a rupture . — 
Hostilities postjvoned. — Death of Rugonath Rao. — Intrigues in favour of 
his sonBajee Rao. — Mahadajee Sindia — his proceedings. 

For some years, whilst the Mahrattas were engagfed in domestic 
A D 1782 dissensions, or in war with the English,.the imperial court 
* * * was not subjected to their busy and rapacious intrusion ; 

blit, as the affairs of Delhi soon resume a considerable influence on their 
politics, we must not lose sight of the principal events that had occurred in 
that quarter. 

On the retreat of the Mahrattas in 1773, Nujeef Khan 
A D 1''73 regained his lost authority at the imperial court, and 
* ' ' ' immediately directed his arms against their garrisons. 
fiusham-ud-Dowlah, the rival of Nujeef Khan, -who had been secretly 
subservient to the Mahrattas, was removed from the administration. 
Bhujah-ud-Dowlah likewise took advantage of the retreat of the 
Mabratta army to expel their garrisons from his neighbourhood ; 
and, after possessing himself of Etaweh, advanced towards Agra, for 
the purpose of assisting Nujeef Khan, who was besieging it ; but 
the fortress having surrendered, Nujeef Khan placed Mohummud Beg 
Humadanee, one of his own dependents, in command of the garrison. 
The nabob vizier, to conciliate Nujeef Khan, appointed him his deputy at 
the imperial epurt ; and these two might have become formidable enemies 
to the Mahrattas north of the Nerbuddah, had not the vizieriu attention 
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beefi for a time fully engaged in prosecuting the Bohillah itar ; aud) shortly 
. n 1775 after its termination, death put an qnd to all hi-s scheiues. 

* * His demise occurred in January 1775, and his sou, Asoph- 

ild-Dowlah, after some delay on the part of the emperor, was eohfirmed 
|n his father’s title and possessions.* 

Nujeef Khun carried on various InilitAry expeditions success. 
Although the emperor did not sanction the measure by remaining in the 
field himself, Nujeef Khan look part with the English and Slmjah-ud- 
Dowlah in the war Against the Rohillahs ; he was afterwards successful 
against the Jaths ; the imperial arms were again respected, and his own 
authority acknowledged throughout the province of Agra. But whilst 
thus employed at a distance, he found a domestic enemy in the person of 
one from whom he had a right to expect fidelity and friendship. As his 
own deputy In the imperial presence, he had chosen Abdool Ahud Khan, 
A. D 1776 whom he confided the care of the court and capital, 
together with the general administration of civil affairs. 
The* new deWan Was shortly afterwards honored with the title of Mujd-ud- 
DoWlah ; but the first use he made of his power was to establish his own 
influence over the imbecile mind of the emperor, to the prejudice of his 
patron. Nujeef Khan did not remain ignorant of the progress of the 
intrigues against him, but he continued in the field, and vigoiously pro- 
secuted the measures he had undertaken. f Much of his success, it may be 
observed, was owing to some regular inrantry, the better part of which 
were opginally disciplined by the English, when the emperor resided under 
their protection ; but there were now two distinct bodies in the service 
of Nujeef Khan — the one under Surnroo, a German, f and the other com- 
manded by Madoc, a I'renchinail. 

Mujd-ud-Dowlah was Unsuccessful in military expeditions. Foiled by 
Zabitah Khan, and harassed by plundeiing irruptions of the Seiks, who 
laid waste the country, but still more alarmed at the rapid power which 
his rival’s successes had gained him in the provinces, he sought to crush 
him, by involving the emperor in a war with the Bajpoots, which he 
hoped might prove fatal to his progress ; but the result was contrary 
to his anticipations, for, although the war was brought on, and Nujeef 
Khan actively employed,- it terminated advantageously for the emperor, 
and creditably for his general.§ In this situation Mujd-ud-Dowlah began 
a negotiation with Mahadajee Biiidia, from which he hoped to free 
himself from all difficulties, and attain the entire control in the state, 
by the ruin of Nujeef Khan ; after which, in hopes of freeing himself 
from the Mahrattas, he intended to accede to a scheme, proposed by 
Sindia, for invading the English provinces in Bengal ; and promised, as 
soon as they could be spared, to lend both the authority and the army of 
the emperor in aid of Sindia’s design. || But these schemes were at onco 

♦ Francklin’s Life of Shah Alum, 
t Scott’s History, and Bengal Records. 

The history and character of the infamous Walter Reignard, generally known 
by the name or Surnroo, the instrument of the barbarous massacre at l*atna in 1763, 
is sufficiently public. He entered the imperial service after that event, having in 
the interval served principally with the Jaths. 

§ Scott’s History, letters of Nujeef Khan, English Records. 

I Original Mahratta letters from Sindia’s camp, written by Ramajee Anunt, the 
Peishwa’s dewan, with Mahadajee Sindia. His letters and papers Wore brought 
to me by his great-grandson, who now resides at Poona. Conjoined with other 
materials, those letters throw considerable light on the Mahtatta Views ahd ttansac- 
tions of the period. 
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overturned by faia removal from the administration, which Nujeef 
Khan, with the emperor’s concurrence, at last effected. No obstacle 
now interfered with that paramount authority which Nujeef Khan 
established. He became Uineer-ool-Oomrah, with the title of 25oolfikar 
A- D 1782 Khan, and continued, till his death, which happened on 
the 22nd April 1782, to rule both the emperor and his terri- 
tory with judgment and firmness.^ His adopted son, Afrasiab Khan, 
was at first acknowledged his successor, but he was for a time obliged to 
relinquish his new dignity in favour of his relation, Mirza Shuffee, who 
was himself opposed by a powerful faction, headed by Mohummud Beg 
Humadanee, the governor of the province of Agra, 

An opportunity seemed thus afforded to the emperor for ridding himself 
of all parties, by a vigorous effor^ which he at first seemed disposed to 
make ; but he suffered the opportunity to pass, and his friends became the 
victims of bis imbecility. A scene of contention and treachery soon took 
place amongst the competitors ; Mirza Shuffee was assassinated by Ismael, 
the nephew of Mohummud Beg Humadanee, so that Afrasiab Khan only 
remained to contest the supremacy. j* 

Such wa^ the state of affairs at Delhi when the treaty of Salbye wag 
pending ; and now, to account for the long period which elapsed between 
its conclusion by Sindia, and its ratification by the Peishwa, it is necessary 
to unfold the motives which then actuated the leading parties in the Mah- 
ratta state. 

Notwithstanding the increasing jealousy between Mahadajee Sindia and 
Nana Furnuwees, though the former sought to establish a kingdom virtu- 
ally independent, and though each was desirous of extending his control 
over the whole Mahratta nation, both continued sensible of the necessity 
of preserving tlie strength of the empire undivided. By the progress of 
the war with the British government, Nana’s influence and reputation 
had increased, whilst those of Sindia bad diminished. Yet, by the treaty of 
Salbye, Sindia, whilst his fortunes seemed on the decline, had attained one 
main object of his policy — a sovereignty virtually independent, without 
any apparent break iu the great link of interest which boupd the Mab- 
^ ratta confederacy. Although both Mahadajee Sindia and Nana Furnuwees 
* were desirous of a general peace, yet each of them had secret intentions of 
soon breaking it, in such partial instances as suited their respective schemes 
of aggrandizement. Nana aspired to the recovery of all the territories 
south of the Nerbuddah that had ever belonged to the Mahrattas, whilst 
Sindia projected the re-establishment of their power in the provinces of 
Hindostan, Although the terms of the treaty of Salbye were so much 
more favourable to the Mahrattas than any that could have been antici- 
pated before the war between the English and Hyder broke out, yet Nana, 
being jealous of the prominent part which Sindia acted in the negotiation, 
and hoping that he might, by temporizing, recover Salsette from the Eng- 
lish, maintained, in all communications with the British authorities, an 
appearance of steadfast alliance with Hyder, J whilst to the envoys of the 
latter he affected to be satisfied with the treaty of Salbye, and declared 
that its immediate ratification by the Peishwa could only be prevented by 
Ilyder’s restoring the Mahratta possessions south of the Kjstna, which 
would ensure their co-operation ; but, if not restored, the Mahrattas would 

* Scott, Francklin, and English Records, 
t Franckim’s Life of Shah Alum, 

} Original letters, records, oral information, and Mahratta MSS, 
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unite witli tike English against him.^ Nana’s ulterior views, in case the 
pending treaty should be ratified, were hostile towards Hyder, as he, in 
that event, projected an -oflfensive alliance with Nizam Ally against the 
usuroer of Mysore, from which the English were to be carefully excluded.f 
With regard to Sindia’s particular views of aggrandizement, in order 
fully to understand the reasons which operated in inducing the British 
government passively to view the growth of such a power as he acquired 
in Hindostfn, it may be requisite to explain that Mahadajee Sindia, even 
before his campaign against Goddard in Guzerat, had suggested a plan of 
attacking the English in Bengal, and, when his own territory was invaded, 
he renewed the proposal to the Peishwa, requesting that Tookajee Holkar 
might be sent to support the design.:}; To the whole of this scheme Nana 
Furnuwees at first objected, until he saw a probability of its recalling 
Goddard ; but he was afraid to detach Holkar from the Peishwa, not only 
from being apprehensive that Goddard might not be withdrawn, but lest 
Sindia should allay the existing jealousy on the part of Holkar towards 
himself, which Nana, for his own security, was solicitous to foment. 
In giving, therefore, a tardy acquiescence to Sindia’s plan, he proposed, 
instead of Holkar’s quitting Poona, that Sindia should Augment his 
army by a body of sillidars from the Mahratta country, whom he offered 
to assist in raising. Sindia gave various reasons for declining this 
suggestion ; but the most important one was the removal, just at that 
period, of Mujd-ud-Dowlah from the administration, and that Nujeef 
Khan would not lend his support. § Hyder Ally, who had been apprized 
that such a design was at one time in agitation, endeavoured, when he 
broke with the English, to engage Sindia to prosecute the enterprize ;|| 
but the negotiations which Sindia was carrying on with Mr. Hastings, 
the death of Nujeef Khan, and the subsequent contentions amongst tlie 
Mahomedan factions at Delhi, opened a prospect to Sindia of realising 
those schemes which he had long cherished, and made it of more consequence 
to him to court the favour of the English, than to excite their hostility. Mr. 
Hastings, if supported by his council, would probably, on the death of 
Nujeef Khan, have anticipated Sindia by interposing the British influence 
at the imperial court ; but instead of that course, the policy of which might , 
certainly have been questionable at such a crisis, Mr. Hastings turned the 
circumstance to advantage, by giving Sindia to understand that he would 
not interfere with his views at Delhi, ^ and thuS' not only engaged his 
interest in obtaining the ratification of the treaty, but secured him against 
the gold of Hyder, which was liberally proffered in support of the scheme 
for invading Bengal.®* After the treaty of Salbye was signed, an envoy 
from Hyder was permitted by the court of Poona to proceed to Sindia’s 
camp ; and Nana Furnuwees, in prosecution of his own views on 
Salsette, which he hoped the British government might be induced to 
cede, in order to propitiate his favour, gave out that the Peishwa had 
engaged in a new treaty with Hyder, to which the French were parties. 
But the death of Hyder, which happened on the 7th of December 


* Wilks. t Mahratta MSS. and letters, 

t Original letter from Mahadajee Sindia. 

§ Copy of an original letter from the Peishwa's dewan with Sindia to Nana 
Fumuwees. 


I Original letters from Sindia's camp. English Records. 

Mahratta MSS. and letters. I am not certain if it he 20 lakhs of rnpet a, or 
pagodas, that are mentioned in an original Mahratta letter from Sindia’s camp, which 
» my principal authority for this fact. 
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1782, had a speedy e:ffect in deciding ihe meai^res of the Mahratta 
minister, and the ratification of the treaty of Salhye was the immediate 
result As already noticed, Ihe treaty was ratmed by the Feishwa 
A n 17 SS December 1782, formally exchanged on 

the 24th February 1783, and the term for restming 
the districts on the Bombay side limited to the 24th April. Be- 
fore that date an outrage was committed, which, had it hap- 
pened at a time when peace was less essential to the British govern- 
ment, might have occasioned a renewal of the war. The Banger, a small 
ship of the Bombay marine, on her voyage from Bombay to Calicut, with 
Anril 8 several military officers of distinction as passengers on 
^ * board, was unexpectedly attacked by the fleet of Anund 

Eao Dhoolup, the Peishwa’s admiral, consisting of two ships, one ketch, 
and eight gallivats ; and after a very gallant defence, in which most of 
the crew and passengers were killed or wounded, she was at last over- 
powered and carried as a prize into Viziadroog. Colonel Humberston and 
Major Shaw were killed, and besides Lieutenant Pruen, the commander 
of the vessel, three of the passengers were desperately wounded. Of this 
number was Colonel Norman M’Leod, who, l^ing disabled in one arm, 
continued to fight on, hand to hand, with the other, until shot through 
the body, when he fell, as was supposed, mortally wounded ; but though 
carried into confinement at Viziadroog, where the prisoners had neither 
medical attendance nor ordinary necessaries, all the wounded officers 
recovered. This violation of the treaty produced a strong remonstrance 
from fhe British government, aaad the surrender of the Pei^wa^s districts 
was suspended ; but, upon an apology for the outrage, and the restoration 
of the vessel, the terms of the pacification were carried into effect. 

The war, however, was not at an end with the successor of Hyder Ally. 
Tippoo, although to the Mahrattas he professed his acquiescence in the 
terms of the treaty of Salbye, continued hostilities against the English. 
Mahadajee Sindia called upon him to desist, threatening him, in case of 
refusal, with an immediate attack L'om the united armies of the English 
and the Mahrattas. Tippoo, however, persisted ; and, in cons^uenoe, 
Sindia, on the 28th October, concluded a new treaty with the Englii^ for 
the purpose of enforcing compliance. It was as much the w;jsh of Nana 
Fumuwees as of Sindia to oblige Tippoo to conform to the terms of the 
treaty of Salbye, in order that he might appear to the other powers of 
India a Mahratta dependent as well as a tributary ; but Nana's jealousy of 
Sindia's assumption of authority, and his own projected alliance with 
Nizam Ally, impeded the scheme of this league, in which Sindia and 
the English would have borne parts so prominent. In the meantime 
. n 1784 ® separate treaty was concluded by Tippoo and the 

^ • * English presidency at Fort St. George. Mn Hastings had 

authorized the Madras government to negotiate a treaty, of which fibat of 
Salbye was to be the basis. But instead of following his instructions, 
from an over-anxiety to terminate the troubles and distresses in which 
they found themselves involved, they were led into a train of most 
injudicious proceedings, in the course of which they were systematically 
insulted by Tippoo, their representatives treated with indignity, me 
_ ... British nation held up as supplicants for peace, and nnafi^, 
' on the 11th March, the treaty of Mangalore was signedTui 
which even allusion to the treaty of Salbye was omitted—a circumstance 
than which nothing could have been more gratifying to Tippoo ae more 
offentsive to the Mcmrattas, The strongest ^sapprobation of this omission, 
58 
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aad of many other points of that humiliating paoificatioui was expressed 
by the g:ovemor-general, and he was only prevented from disavowing and 
annulling it, by the confusion which must have resulted to the oompany's 
adEairs^ in consequence of the fulfilment of a part of the terms, before it 
could have been possible to obtain their ratification. The Poona govern- 
ment afEected to disbelieve that any treaty could be settled without their 
cfmcurrence, and declared that such an agreement would be a violation of 
the treaty of Salbye. But Mr. Hasting had previously apprized Mahada- 
jee Sindia, through Mr. Anderson, of the instructions sent to the Madras 
government, and he now explained the departure from his orders of which 
that government had been guilty, stating likewise some part of the motives 
which had operated to induce him to ratify their proceedings ; in consequence 
of which, as the leading parties in the Mahratta state were ansious to 
prosecute their respective views, there was little difficulty in reconciling 
them to a measure which had become irrevocable.^ The first proceeding 
of Nana Fumuwees in his designs on Tippoo was a formal demand on that 
prince for arrears of tribute ; Tippoo admitted the justice of the demand,, 
but offered various excuses for not immediately complying with it. At 
the same time that the demand was made on Tippoo, a like formal applica- 
tion was preferred to Nizam Ally for the outstanding Mahratta claims to 
choutb and surdeshmookhee within his territory. But a secret understand- 
ing existed between the courts of Poona and Hyderabad. They were on 
the best terms, in so much that, a short time previous to making this 
demand, Nana Fumuwees had assisted the latter state to suppress a 
formidable rebellion, which was headed by Ihtisham Jung, the jagheer- 
dar of Neermul. Nizam Aliy, in reply to the application, proposed, as had 
been secretly agreed in order to cover their designs on Tippoo, to hold 
A conference with the Poona minister on the frontier. Accordingly each 
of the parties, attended by a large army,f set out from their capitals, and 
in the month of June had a meeting at Fedgeer, near the junction of the 
Beema and Kistna. Many points of importance regarding their mutual 
claims were discussed, some of which had existed for a long period, but it 
was agreed that such of the Mahratta thannas as had been displaced by 
Nizam Ally since 1774 should be re-established in the Moghul territory ; and 
that the claims for chouth and surdeshmookhee of the two past seasons should 
be put into an immediate train of payment, adopting, as a rule in all cases, 
the practice usual in the time of Mahdoo ]^o Bullal. Where any consi- 
derable doubt existed, the demands were to lie over until a general settle- 
ment could be made upon the admitted claims in the time of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, according to which Nizam Ally bound himself to pay up all 
arrears. Thus far the result of this conference was publicly known, but' 
the principal object, as already alluded to, was an offensive alliance against 
Tippoo, for the recovery of the districts which boib states had lost by the 
encroachments of Mysore. Nizam Ally, who over-estimated the value of 
his own alliance, demanded, as a preliminary article of the agreement, the 
restoration of Ahraednugur and Beejapoor. Nana Fumuwees promised 
to give up Beejapoor after they shoula recover the territory north of tlie 
Toongbuddra ; but after a prolonged discussion, neither party being veiy 
well satisfied, nor as yet by any means prepared to prosecute their scheme, 
the conference terminated in a general treaty of allianoe, the particulars 
of which were to be specified as soon as they found themselves prepared to 

* EngViBh Beeordft, Mahratta MSS. and letters. 

t Nizam Ally had 10,000 horse, 20,000 in^ntry, and 75 guns. The Mahrattas, 8,000 
infantry, 50,000 horse, and 40 guns. (Official reports from Nana Fumuwees and Hurry 
Punt to the Pcishwa.) 
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enter upon its execution.® After levying the tribute due by the Naik of 
Sorapoor,f both parties returned to their respective capitals in July, and 
Nana Fumuwees took this opportunity of endeavouring to possess himself 
of the ever-coveted island of Jinjeera, but the mediation of the British 
government prevented the attack, until events of greater moment diverted 
all immediate designs from the Seedee.| 

Nizam Ally had scarcely reached his capital, when Tippoo, probably 
apprized of what had taken place, with premeditated insult, set up some 
absurd pretentions to the sovereignty of Beejapoor, and called on Nizam 
Ally, in consequence, to adopt his standard of weights and measures. § 
Nizam Ally took little pains to obtain an explanation, until, in thp month 
of October, Tippoo was said to have taken the field for the purpoM of 
invading that part of the Moghul territory which lay south of the Kistna. 
An envoy from Hyderabad was immediately despatcned to Tippoo’s camp, 
for the purpose of temporising, and another to Poona, in order to hasten 
the projected operations of the alliance. Nana Fumuwees, however, was 
not only unprepared, but various affairs of internal government prevented 
him at that moment from supporting his ally. Nizam Ally, therefore, 
was glad to prevent hostilities through his envoy at Seringapatam, which 
he effected, not so much by any forbearance of Tippoo, as by his want of 
pr^aratiOn for war. 

The principal reason which induced Nana Fumuwees to suspend the 
design he had so long contemplated, was the reported progress of a con- 
spiracy, said to have for its object the deposition of Mahdoo Rao Narain 
and the elevation of Bajee Eao, the son of the late Rogonath Rao, to the 
Peishwa's musnud. Rugohath Rao, after the treaty of Salbye was ratified, 
seeing no other alternative, accepted the terms there specified, and fixed on 
Kopergaom, on the banks of the Godavery, as his place of residence. He 
only survived this last humiliation a few months. His widow, Anundee Bye, 
waspre^ant at the time, and shortly after, in April 1784, gave birth to a 
son, Ohimnajee Appa. Bajee Rao, at the period of his father’s death, had 
scarcely completed his ninth year ; but the partisans of Rugonath Rao, 
and many who were dissatisfied with the existing government, began to 
stir up a faction in his favour. It is creditable to Nana Fumuwees that, 
in adopting measures for smothering these indications, which were soon 
accomplished, he placed no additional restraint on the family at Kopergaom, 
but they naturally became objects of his suspicion ; mutual distmst was 
the consequence, and hatred grew up between Nana Fumuwees and the 
sons of Rugonath Rao.|| Mahadajee Sindia was said to have been the 
secret fomenter of the intrigues to which we have alluded ; and, from his 
usual policy of keeping Nana in perpetual alarm, there is ground to 
suspect his connivance ; but he could have had no design of supporting 
such a faction, as he was at this time fully occupied in the accomplish- 
ment of those views on the imperial territory we have before seen him 
projecting ; and events took place which suddenly elevated him to the 
pinnacle of his ambition. 

♦ Poona Records. 

t Official letter from Nana Fumuwees. The Naik of Sorapoor is the descendant 
of the Berud Naik of Wakinkerah. t Bombay Records. 

§ Bombay Records, Tareekh-dil-Ufroz, Ac. It is scaro^y worth enquirv how 
Tippoo arrogated to himself this right ; but as Hyder, it was Once reported, had 
obutined from the emperor the sovereignty of that portion of the Deccan comprixed 
in the space allotted by Aurungzebe to his son Kaum Bnkhsh, the insult may have 
been stiggested by that circumstance. 
il Mahxatta letters and MBS. 
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Fiietions at the imperial court, — Escape of Mirza Jewan Buhht, — Afrasiab 
, Khan negotiates with the English, — The governor-general declines all inter- 
ference, — AfrasiahKhan recourse to Mahadajee Sindia, — Sindians 

progress since the treaty ofSalbye, — Benoit de Boignc, — Sindia accepts 
the invitation of Afrasiah Khan — marches to Agra, — Af'o>s%ab Khan 
assassinated, — The whole power falls into the hands of Sindia — his policy 
in regard to the Peishwa, — The emperor confers on him the command of 
the army fdbc, — Mahomedan chiefs submit, — The Dooab taken possession 
of, — Agra and Aligurh taken, — Effect of the news of these events at the 
Poona court, — Sindia^ intoxicated by his success^ prefers a demand on the 
British government for the chouth of Bengal — effect, — Determination of 
the acting governor-general to send an envoy to the Peishwds court , — 
Sindia' s objections, — Affairs in the Deccan, 

At the imperial court we left Afrasiah Khan and Mohummud Beg 
A. D 1784 Humadanee struggling for the superiority. The former 

* at first obtained the advantage, owing principally to his 

having the control of the emperor’s person ; but foreseeing no probability 
of reducing his rival with the means at his disposal, he contemplated an 
alliance with some of the neighbouring states, and cast his eyes succes- 
sively towards the nabob vizier, the English, and the Mahrattas. Whilst 
hesitating in his choice, the emperor’s son, prince Mirza Jewan Bukht, 
made his escape from Delhi, fled to Lucknow, where the governor-general 
then was, and threw himself on his protection and that of the nabob 
vizier. He was promised an asylum ; but although he entreated assistance 
in his father’s name, Mr. Hastings declined affording it. The prince’s 
flight, however, alarmed Afrasiah Khan, and he voluntarily offered to make 
any arrangement for the emperor, which the governor-general and the 
nabob vizier might suggest, provided they would support him with a 
sufficient force to suppress the rebellion of Mohummud Beg. But these 
overtures being also rejected, Afrasiah Khan had recourse to Mahadajee 
Sindia.^ 

Since the ratification of the treaty of Salbye, Sindia had obtained 
considerable advantages. Several of the minor Kajpoot chieftains, 
contiguous to Malwa, had returned to their former allegiance as Mahratta 
tributaries. The fortress of Gwalior, after a protracted siege, was re- 
stored by the rana of Gohud, who was constrained to surrender himself a 
prisoner on a verbal promise of maintenance and protection.^ A body 
of troops was sent into Bundelcund for the purpose of endeavouring to 
reduce that province. These troops were under the command of Appa 
Khunde Eao, who was attended by a body of regularS| raised by a 


* Scott 
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Eoropean gentleman named Benoit de Boigne,^ But Sindia^ BrhUst 


^ Ab M. de Boigne*8 progresB in the Mahratta semce will be found conipSenoui, 
bis previottt histo^ becomes interestiim. M. de Boi^e was bom at CSuunberri, in 
Savoy, in the territory of the king of ^rdinia. He began his career as an ensign 
in the rejpment of Clare, in the Irish brigade, in the service of France*-a cops then 
famous for its discipline. Seeing litUe prospect of advancement, and hearing that 
Bussia, then at war with Turkey, was much in want of officers in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, he resigned his commission, and repaired to Turin, where, having obtuned 
letters of recommendation from the Sardinian minister^ he proceeded to Greece. Soon 
after his arrival, he was promoted to the rank of captain in a Greek regiment in the 
Bussian service. Being employed on an ii^judicious descent made upon the island 
of Tenedos, he was taken prisoner by a sally from the Turkish garrison, and conveyed 
to Scio, where he was kept until the peace, which was soon after concluded. On 
being i^eased, he embarked for Smyrna, at which place, happening to meet some 
Bnglishmen from India, he was so struck with their account of the country, that he 
resolved on trying his fortune there. He proceeded to Constantinople, and thence 
to Aleppo, where^e joined a caravan for Bagdad ; but in consequence of the successes 
of the rersians against the Turks, the caravan, after thev had arrived near Bagdad, 
being under an apprehension of falling into the hands of the victors, retraced their 
steps to Aleppo. De Boigne, balked m his endeavours of getting to India by tlnii: 
route, repaired to Grand Cairo, where he became acquainted with Mr. Baldwin, the 
British consul-general, and through his influence and kindness, not only obtained a 
, passage to India, but a letter from that gentleman to Major Sydenham, town-midor 
of Fart St George. M. de Boigne, soon after his arrival at Madras, was recommmded 
to Mr. Bumbold, the governor, and appointed an ensign in the 6th native battalion 
under that presidency. M. de Boigne’s corps was, with Baillie's detachment, destroyed 
by Tippoo ; but De B. being at the time detached on escort duty, to convey grain 
from Madras, escaped. A short time after this event, in consequence of an act of 
injustice, which he conceived he had experienced from the governor. Lord Macartney, 
respecting the adjutancy of a detachment, he resigned his commission in Bie com- 
Mny*8 service, with an intention of proceeding to Calcutta, and thence overland to 
Russia. Lord Macartney, when he became sensible of the injustice, would ^ve 
repaired it, but M. de Boigne appearing determined in his purpose. Lord M. gave Mm 
letters of recommendation to the governor-general, Mr. Hastings, by whom, on his 
arrival at Calcutta, he was kindly received, and by him furnished with letters,; not 
only to the British authorities in the upper provinces, but to the native princes in 
alliance with the English government, which, owing to the presents an inmvidnal so 
recommended would have thus received, ensured civility, together with considerable 
pecuniary advantage. De Boigne experienced this advant^e in a peculiar degree 
on lus arrival at Lucknow, where the nabob made him rich presentsT and furnished 
him with letters of credit on Cabul and Candahar for 12,000 rupees. He set forward 
on his journey, in comps]^ with Major Brown, at that time deputed on a mission to 
the emperor ; but Major Brown's progress having been interrupted by the jealousy 
of the emperor's ministers, M. de Boigne^ in consequence of being supposed one of 
his suite, was also detained, and took this opportunity of inaction to visit Sindia's 
camp, on the invitation of Mr. Anderson, the resident. Sindia being suspicious of 
De Boigne, and desirous of ascertaining his real character, which he expected to 
discover from the letters in his possession, caused all his baggage to be stolen by some 
dexterous thieves, whom he employed for the purpose ; and almough, on Mr. Ander- 


_ i was restore^ the letters and credits 
de'^Boigne conceived, equally minons to 


son's application, the greater part of the 1 
were not given up — a circumstance, as M." 
his fortune and his journey. If was then he flsst^ thought of end^vouiing to get 
employed in the service of some native prince ; and Gwalior being at thSi period 
beneged by Sindia, De Boigne formed a scheme for its relief, which he communicated 
to the rana of Gohud, through an officer named Sangster, a ScotchmaiL who com- 
manded 1,000 well-disciplined sepoys, and a ve^ respectable train of artulei^, in the 
rana's service. De Boi^e proposed, on receiving an advance of one lakh of roptes^ 
to raise two battalions within the emperor's territory, east of the JiimQa» in sgch a 
maimer as to prevent suspicion, ana, in conjunction with Sangster from Gohed^ to 
fall on Sindia's camp by surprise. There was little doubt but the pto would have 
succeeded, had not the rana been afraid to trust De Boigne with the reqinidte edvenee 
of money ; but, in order to intimidate SindiiL he published the proposed sdienie in 
all his akhbars as about to take place. , The Imowledge of tiie dxenmataaoe e x cite d 
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prosecuting those objects, was anxiously watching the confusion and 
oontentions in the imperial territory. He had been invited to take 
a part l^th by Mohummud Beg and Afrasiab Khan, but as the invita- 
tion sent by the latter was ostensibly from the emperor, Sindia 
preferred accepting it, and set out for Agra, towards which the imperial 
court was advancing. A meeting took place on the 22nd October ; but 
immediately afterwards Afrasiab Ehan was assassinated by the brother of 
the late Mirza ShufEee, in whose murder Afrasiab Khan secretly partici- 
pated.^ As Sindia derived most advantage from the death of Afrasiab 
Khan, and as the assassin sought and found an asylum in his camp, he did 
not escape suspicion of being accessory to the murder ; but those who 
knew Mahadajee best never accused him of a deed so atrocious. The 
event, however, vested Sindia with complete authority at Delhi, and 
placed him in a situation which he had only hoped to attain at some re- 
mote period. He refused the office of Umeer-ool-Oomrah, but, with his 
usual sagacity, obtained for the Peishwa that of wukeel-i-mootluq, or su- 
preme deputy — a dignity first conferred on the great Nizam-ool-Moolk by 
MohuiUmud Shah ; and Sindia, reversing the domestic policy of , the 
Bramins, who always endeavour to be first in power but second in name, 
secured for himself the appointment of deputy to the Peishwa, so that he 
thus held by authority the executive power in Hindostan, and a rank 
which, if he ever should be able and desirous of asserting it, would super- 
sede that of all other ministers in the court of the Peishwa. The emperor 
also conferred on him the command of his army, and gave up the pro- 
vinces of Delhi and Agra to his management. For all which Sindia en- 
gaged to pay 65,000 rupees monthly, in order to defray the expenses of 
the imperial household, and to that sum additions were gradually to be 
made, according to the increasing prosperity of the provinces, f 

the enmity of Sindia towards De Boigne, although he saw the merit of the sug- 
gestion. 

De Boigne next made overtures to the raja of Jeypoor, and was commissioned by 
him to raise two battalions ; but having inadvertently communicated this circum- 
stance to the governor-general in an official form, Mr. Hastings, who had no objec- 
tions to tolerate, although he could not sanction, his being so employed, ordered him to 
Calcutta — a summons with which M. de Boigne immediately complied. Mr. Hastings 
was so pleased by the prompt obediences shown to his commands, that he permitted 
him to return ; but before he could reach the upper provinces, events had occurred 
which induced the raja of Jeypoor to alter his intentions. This change was a severe 
disappointment to De Boigne ; but the raja made him a present of 10,000 rupees. At 
this juncture De Boigne heard of Sindia’s intended expedition to Bundelcund, and 
proposed to raise two battalions, of 850 men each, for that service, to which, after 
some negotiation, Sindia agreed. No advance of money was granted, but De Boigne 
was allowed for himself 1,000 rupees, and for each man indiscriminately eight rupees 
a month. To the privates M. de Boigne gave five and a half rupees monthly, and 
paid the officers proportionally from the balance. The battalions were formed^ as 
nearly as possible, on the plan of those in the English service, and armed, disciplined, 
and clothed after that manner; the labour which this imposed on an individum may 
be easily conceived by any person acquainted with military affairs. De Boigne 
gradually got European officers of all nations into his corps. Sangster, from the 
service of the rana of Gohud, joined him, an4 became superintendent of his cannon 
foundery. 

The continuation of his memoirs will appear in the progress of the Mahratta 
history. What I have here stated is on the authority of General Count de Boigne 
himself, from notes taken in his presence. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express my acknowledgments to General 
Count de Boigne for the obliging manner in which he communicated various points 
of information during my visit to his hospitable mansion at Chamberri. 

* Francklin’s life of Shah Alum. t Bengal Records. 
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As Sindia appeared at the head of a powerful arnty, many of the officers 
A D 1786 serving with Mohummud Beg Humadanee withdrew from 
his party, and paid their respects to the emperor. Mohum« 
mud Beg likewise acknowledged Sindia*s authority, aco^ted a command, 
and was sent to reduce Raghoogurh, in the province of Kiohwara, which 
he effected, and remained in that country for a considerable period. The 
imp^ial districts in the Dooab were speedily taken possession of, and 
Byajee Patell was sent by Sindia to besiege Agra, the governor of which 
March 27 refused to give it up ; but on the 27th March it 

surrendered, when the emperor’s second son, Akber, was 
appointed nominal governor of the province, and Byajee® Patell real 
govei|ior of the fortress. The widow and brother of Ax rasiab Khan re- 


sided in the fort of Aligurh, but refused to admit Sindia’s garrison, 
and sustained a siege until the middle of November, when they also 
surrendered. 


The news of Sindia’s success was received by the people at Poona with 
surprise and joy ; a small body of the Peishwa’s troops was sent off to join 
him, as a measure of state policy to preserve the appearance of the Peish- 
wa’s co-operation and supremacy ; but Holkar and Nana Fumuwees were 
jealous of his elevation, and Sindia at no period of his life was so little 
on his guard to prevent that jealousy from being turned against him. In 
the first intoxication of success, he so far lost sight of his usual prudence 
as to make a demand, under the emperor’s authority, for the chouth of 
the British provinces in Bengal. To’ this arrogance he was probably 
encouraged by the departure of Mr. Hastings on the 8th February for 
England ; but Mr. Macpherson, who had succeeded to the temporary charge 
of the supreme government, not only denied the existence of such a claim, 
but insisted on its being disavowed ; and Sindia, perceiving that the acting 
governor-general would not submit even to temporize with encroachment, 
acknowledged its impropriety. Mr. Macpherson conceived that the ambi- 
tious nature of Sindia’s policy was very dangerous, and endeavoured to 
raise some counterpoise to his progress by exciting the jealousy and 
rivalry already entertained towards him among the other Mahratta chiefs. 
Moodajee Bhonslay being at Poona when the demand for the chouth of 
Bengal was made, the Bombay government, by Mr. Macpherson’s desire, 
paid him extraordinary attention, which had the effect of gratifying 
Moodajee and alarming Sindia. Nana Fumuwees was encouraged in a 
desire he had frequently expressed of having a British resident at the 
Peishwa’s court, and Mr. Charles Malet was chosen for that important 
mission. Although no part of the treaty of Salbye precluded the British 
government from sending an envoy to Poona, yet as considerable delicacy 
was due towards Sindia, it was desirable that he should give his assent to 
the appointment ; and it was supposed that this could be best obtained by 
Mr. Maletis proceeding in person to Sindia’s camp ; but the latter was too 
sagacious not to perceive the loss of influence which Mr. Malet’s mission 
would occasion him. He observed that, after having been entrusted for 
three years with the management of the English affairs at the court of 
Poona, the appointment of a political agent of their own would naturally 
impress the chiefs of the Deccan with an idea that the British government 


* Byajee^s surname was Sindia. He was a favourite commander of Mahadajee 
Sindia, and a Patell of Panouia, a village near Assee Oomra. Byajee Patell must 
not he confounded with another eminent person, Bamjee Patell, whose sumame was 
Jadow. Bamjee commenced his career in the humble capacity of Bargee in the service 
of Byajee. 
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WAS dissatisfied with bis conduct, and had revoked the confidence it had 
previously reposed. But these objections, however plausible, were not of 
sufficient weight to dissuade Mr. Macpherson from toe measure which he 
deemed it necessary to adopt. It was determined that Mr. Malet should 

E roceed as envoy to the court of Poona ; but, before the arrangement was 
nally settled, events had taken place to the southward which rendered 
the appointment still more essential to the interests of the British 
government. 
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FROM A. D. 1784 TO A. D. 1787. 

Tij^oo, — Nurgoond — Origin and progress of the dispute respecUng iL*^ 
Tippoo^s treacheiy — taKes Nurgoond — seizes Kittoor— -forcibly converts 
many Hindoos. — Nana Fumuwees proposes an alliance with the English 
— The latter Uss solicitous to co-operate than Nana expected. — Nana 
applies to the Portuguese. — French said to he in alliance with Tippoo . — 
Reported alliance between the Mahrattas and the French. — British resident 
instructed to proceed to Poona. — Mr. Macphersons offer of assisting in the 
defenceoftheMahratta territory — regectedhy Nana Fumuwees. — Mahratta 
army advances to form a junction with Nizam Ally and Moodajee Ehons- 
lay. — Moodajee in close alliance with the Poona court. — Mahratta and 
Moghul armies unite — Plan of operations. — Badamee taken. — Nana 
Fumuwees returns to PoonUf and ^Moodajee Bhonslay to Nagpoor . — 
Holkar's proceedings. — Tippoo attacks Adonee — Gallant defence till 
relieved by the confederates. — Adonee abandoned. — Gujendergurk given 
up to Hurry Punt. — Holkar rmkes a sudden march to Savanoor — his 
object — Burhan-ud-deen attacks him — is repulsed by Holkar^ who is 
joined by the nabob of Savanoor. — Hurry Punt's operations. — Tippoo 
unexpectedly passes the Toonghiddra. — Operations of the armies.^Sava- 
noor abandoned by the Mahrattas — Tippoo takes possession — proceeds to 
Benkapoor. — Hurry Punt takes Seerhutty. — Feeble operations on both 
sides. — Tippoo suddenly tenders proposals of peace. — Peace concluded , — 
Motives elucidated. — Sindia. 


Tippoo, in assuming a right to the province of Beejapoor, and in 
A D 1784 threatening to attack the territory of* Nizam Ally, had 
probably no other intention than to show the members of 
the confederacy, which he suspected was formed against him, that he was 
as well prepared to resist, as they to prosecute, the hostility meditated. 
At the subsequent accommodation with Nizam Ally, both parties under* 
stood that the adjustment was merely temporary. Tippoo continued to 
A. D 1785 discipline his army and to prepare his forts with increased 
exertion ; and as the crisis approached, the security of the 
frontier garrisons became a principal object of his attention. 

The fort and district of Nurgoond, situated about 12 miles south of the 
Malpurba, belonged to a Bramin dessaye, and had fallen under Hyder, 
with the other Mahratta possessions south of the Kistna, in 1778. This 
district had only been subject to the payment of "a moderate tribute, and 
Hyder, satisfied with the dessaye^s submission, exacted nothing more 
than what had been usually paid to the Mahrattas. Tippoo, however, soon 
after his f ather^s death, had increased the demand, with which the dessaye 
refused compliance ; but, concluding it would eventually be enforced, ^ 
secretly claimed protection from the Peishwa, whose subject he declared 
himself ; and as secreitly, through the agency of an Englishman in his 
.59 
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service, named Yoon, applied to the Bombay government for the aid of 
some regular troops, representing that he was an independent raja, willing 
to oo-operate in the invasion of Tippoo's dominions. This application to 
Bombay was made before the treaty of Mangalore ; but as no notice was 
taken of his overtures, the dessaye continued to court the protection of the 
minister at Poona, and the friendship of the powerful Bramin family of 
Putwurdhun, with whom he is said to have been connected. A^en 
Tippoo, therefore, pressed his demand, Nana Furnuwees interposed, and 
declared that he had no right to exact more than the ordinary tribute, — 
“ that jagheerdars, on the transfer of districts, were liable to no additional 
payments : and that tlie rights of suwusthanees,* who had been guilty of 
no treason against the state to which they owed allegiance, had oeen 
invariably respected.”f Tippoo replied that he had a right to levy what 
he chose from his own subjects ; and soon after detached two separate 
bodies of his troops to enforce demands beyond the dessaye’s ability to 
pay, which was, in other words, an order to reduce his fort. The siege 
commenced in the month of March ; and a body of Mahrattas, under 
Gunnesh Punt Behree and Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun, advanced to its 
relief. Tippoo’s wukeels still remained at Poona, and Nana Furnuwees had 
sent orders to the Mahratta commanders not to precipitate hostilities ; but 
by the time they arrived in the neighbourhood of Nurgoond, Tippoo’s 
oracers had been compelled, from want of water, to raise the siege and 
encamp at some distance. They, however, sent, in derision, a message to 
the Bramin commanders, intimating that they had withdrawn their troops 
from respect to their master the Peisliwa. Fired at the insult, the 
Mahrattas rode on to their camp, 'drove in their outposts, and pressed for- 
ward, until repulsed by two of Tippoo’s regular battalions siippoited by the 
cavalry, when they retired with the loss of 20 men and an elepnant. 
This premature attack was contrary to the orders of Nana Furnuwees ; but 
as it had been made, he immediately directed Tookajee Holkar, with a con- 
siderable force, to support Gunnesh Punt and Pureshram Bhow, though he 
at the same time intimated to Tippoo his concern for the quarrel, and his 
desire for an accommodation. Tippoo, whose motives will become apparent, 
expressed an equal readiness to meet his wishes, and even offered to pay two 
years’ tribute, provided his right of sovereignty was recognised in regard 
to Nurgoond. Nana Furnuwees, by the advice of Nizam Ally, and on 
assurance that submission only was required from the dessaye, acceded to 
what Tippoo proposed, and everything appeared to be settled except the 
mode of payment, for which a period of 27 days was allowed, and the 
Mahratta army recrossed the Kistna. But Tippoo had practised a gross 
deception ; Nurgoond, left to its fate, submitted, and the terms promised 
to the unfortunate dessaye were not observed. After evacuating the fort, 
he and his family were ti’eacherously seized ; his daughter was reserved 
for the Sultan’s seraglio, and the rest were immured in Cabuldroog, where 
they perished. The fort of Kittoor, which also belonged to a tributary 
dessaye, had likewise been seized, and both that place and Nurgoona, 
before iJie opening of the fair season, were occupied by strong garrisons 
of the Sultan’s troops. - * 

To crown these acts, as if he designed to render himself as odious as 
possible to the Malirattas, Tippoo forcibly circumcised many of the 
Hindoo inhabitants of the territory south of the Kistna ; and 2,000 Braiuins, 


* Bramina who possess old hereditary jagheers are so stylf d. 
T Mahratta MSS. 
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diBciples of Shunkeracharya,^ destroyed themselves to avoid the detested 
violation. 

Nana Fumnwees very soon found that he had been duped by Tippoo, 
and he even began to doubt how far he might rely upon the co-operauon 
of Nizam Ally : the inefficient state of the Moghul army had not escaped 
his observation when they met at Eedgeer, and he was alarmed by accounta 
of the excellent state of discipline to which Tippoo’s battalions had 
attained. These circumstances, combined with a report of Tippoo*s having 
entered into a new and closer alliance with the French, had the efEect of 
overcoming his reluctance to calling in the aid of British troops. But as 
Nana imagined the English would join in an offensive alliance against 
Tippoo on almost any terms, and being solicitous not to pledge himself so 
far as to prevent his eventually receding, the overtures to Mr. Boddam, 
governor of Bombay, were made with much caution. In the month of July 
he sent an agent to that presidency, offering, on the part of the Peishwa, to, 
give up to the company any two of Tippoo’s seaports on the Malabar coasts 
on condition of being assisted with a body of troops to co-operate in the 
reduction of his territory. Mr. Boddam received the proposal without 
expressing the least surprise at the inadequacy of the terms, and referred 
Nana Furnuwees to the supreme government, with an unfeigned in- 
difference which did not escape the quick-sighted envoy, and from which 
Nana began to change his opinion of the English policy. Although Nana 
Furnuwees sent a private agent of his own to Calcutta, it was necessary to 
prosecute the negotiation through Mahadajee Sindia whilst there was no 
British resident at tlie Peishwa’s court. Sindia immediatelv applied to 
the governor-general through Lieutenant James Anderson, then resident 
envoy in his camp, informed him of the probability of a rupture between 
the Peishwa and Tippoo, and artfully assumed, as a matter of course, that 
the English would afford every assistance, ** as by the treaty of Salbye 
the friends and enemies of the Mahrattas and English were mutual.” Ho 
added that the Peishwa was sure of the co-operation of Nizam Ally ; that 
the terms of their alliance were that each state should recover its lost 
territory, and, of any new acquisitions, there should be an equal participa- 
tion. Mr. Macpherson, in reply, observed that the treaty of Salbye did not 
stipulate that the friends and enemies of the two states should be mutual, 
but that neither party should afford assistance to the enemies of the other, 
and that by the treaty of Mangalore the English were bound not to assist 
the enemies of Tippoo. Mr. Macpherson, in declining the alliance, made 
strong general professions of friendship towards the Mahrattas, hinted at 
some reasons for dissatisfaction with Tippoo on the part of the British 
government, in consequence ctf his not having fulfilled all the stipulations 
of the treaty of Mangalore, and concluded by assuring Sindia that, in case 
of any reverse, the British government would not suffer the Mahrattas to 
be overpowered. 

Nana Furnuwees, the less solicitous the governor-general appeared,, 
became the more anxious to obtain the co-operation of the English, and he 
urged it the more in consequence of a new treaty supposed to have been 
concluded between Tippoo and the French. At last, either in despair of 
obtaining the aid of the English, or in order to quicken tlieir decision, ha 
made overtures to the Portuguese, by whom he was promised assistance* 
It is certain that Nana believed in the existence of this new treaty between 
Tippoo and the French, as the Mahratta envoy at Pondicherry publicly re- 

* A famous jQooroo of the southeru Mahratta country* 
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konsfarfttod wttli the French gOYemor^ and accused him of having thereby^ 
violated the promises of the hing of France to the Peishwa^ The French' 
governor denied the existence of such a treaty, and, as a proof of what he 
aileg^, proposed a closer connection with the Peishwa — a circumstance 
which is said to have greatly offended Tippoo, who was already jealous of 
the high and independent tone assumed by his French friends. The 
French envoy at Poona was treated with much attention, and it was 
believed that the Peishwa*s government had agreed to cede Bewadunda to , 
that nation, on condition of their not assisting Tippoo. 

These negotiations showed more than ever the necessity of appointing a 
Briti^ resident at the Poona court, and Mr. Malet, then in Cdcutta, was 
instructed to repair to Bombay, and there await an invitation from the 
Peishwa to proceed to his capital. 

In the meantime the army was assembling at Poona for the purpose 
of invading Tippoo’s territory, and Mr. Macpherson offered to send three 
battalions to assist in the defence of the Mahratta country, provided they 
were not employed within Tippoo’s boundary ; but as Nana’s views 
extended to conquest, he did not contemplate defence, and therefore reject- 
ed the proposal.^ 

The periodical rains were this year of unusual duration, and the Mahratta 
army, under Hurry Punt Phurkay, did not quit Poona until about the 1st 
December, The troops advanced towards the eastern frontier for the 
purpose of forming a junction 'ivith Moodajee Bhonslay and Nizam Ally. 

Moodajee, as we have had occasion to observe, had visited Poona during 
the preceding season ; he showed a sincere desire to connect himself with 
the head of me state, and, in the name of his son Bughoojee, entered on a 
new agreement, promising to adhere strictly to that which had been 
framed by Mahdoo Rao and Janojee in 1769. He pledged himself parti- 
cularly never to assist the English against the Peishwa’s government, and 
promised to co-operate in the expected war with Tippoo, for which purpose 
he was now advancing. 

Nana Furnuwees followed the army for the purpose of conferring with 

A D 1786' Nizam Ally, and overtook Hurry Punt at Punderpoor, 

’ * * whence they moved down the right bank of the Beema, and 

were joined by the Moghul troops near the spot where the interview took 
place during the preceding season. It was now resolved to reduce the 
whole of Tippoo’s territories, and to divide the conquests into six equal parts, 
of which Nizam Ally should receive two shares, the Peishwa two, and 
Sindia and Holkar two shares between them, or one-sixth each. It was 
further agreed that their first efforts should be directed to the recovery 
of the Mahratta districts between the KistnaT and Toongbuddra. Tookajee 
Holkar and Gunnesh Punt Behree were detached with 25,000 troops, 
chiefly horse, to attack a body of Tippoo’s, under Burhan-ud-deen, near 
Kittoor, and to expel his garrisons from that district, whilst the main army 
of the confederates advanced towards Badamee. As they approached that 
place, reports were received of Tippoo’s having marched with his whole 
army ; and it was agreed, in case this intelligence should prove correct to 
postpone the siege, but to encamp in the neighbourhood of Badamee uh^^*^ 
the rains had fallen, when the swelling of the^rivers would, in all probabi* 

' lity, secure them from interruption. 

The project of a monsoon campaira was so little relished by Nizam 
Ally, that, fn giving his assent to this plan of operations, he intimated 


^ Bengal and Bombay Records. 
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desire oi retomitig to Hyderabad, and of leavii^ his ^neral, Tnhuwur 
Jung, with 25,000 men under the orders of Hurry ^nt-^a measure 
entirely conformable to the wishes of the Mahrattas, who felt themselves 
encumbered by the form and ceremony necessarily observed to the Soobeh 
of the Deccan. 

Soon after the departur^of Nizam Ally, it was ascertained that Tippoo had 
sent forward some troops from Bangalore, but had himself returned to 
Seringapatam, on which it was immediately resolved to commence the 
projected siege. Operations began on the 1st May.^ The fortified town 
of Badamee is built on the plain, with a small gurhee or citadel in the 
body of the place ; but it is further protected by two hill-forts, one on 
eacn fiank.f After battering the walls of the town ioj three weeks, they 
were very little injured ; but it was determined to try the effect of an 
escalade. On the morning of the 20th May, 20,000 infantry of the confederate 
armies were drawn up for that service. The garrison, consisting of up- 
wards of 3,500 troops, manned the works to oppose them ; and when the 
assailants advanced, which they did with great resolution, they found the 
ditch and covert way full of small mines, constructed by digging pits, and 
placing in them large dubbersj filled with gunpowder ; these were fired, 
and proved exceedingly destructive ; but the Mahrattas and Moghuls, 
vying with each other, rushed forward in a most impetuous, though 
tumultuous, manner, applied ladders, mounted the walls in various places, 
and, except a slight check sustained at the gurhee, carried all before them 
within the town. The garrison fied to the forts above, closely followed 
by the assailants ; but the pursuers did not succeed in entering with the 
fugitives. They, however, continued to crowd up the face of the hills, 
thou^ huge stones were rolled down, and a heavy fire of musketry opened 
upon them. Their casualties were numerous ; but the garrison becoming 
intimidated at their furious and persevering attack, offered to surrender if 
their lives were spared— a condition which was immediately granted. § 

After the fall of Badamee, Nana Furnuwees retunied to Poona, and 
Hurry Punt was left to prosecute the war. Moodajee Bhonslay went back 
to Nagpoor, but left the greater part of his troops with Hurry Punt, under 
his second son Khundoojee, promising to return with a reinforcement after 
the Dussera. 

While these operatfcMW were prosecuted by the grand army, the detach- 
ment which proceeded to the westward, under Holkar, had expelled 
Tippoo’s troops from every part of the Kittoor district, except the fort of 
the same name, which they invested, but could not hope to reduce. 

Hurry Punt’s first care was to send back all his wounded from Bada- 
mee ; he then moved towards Gudjendergurh, but as the small fort of Seertee 
lay in his route, || he breached and stormed it ; but scarcely had he ac- 

* Poona Becords, Mahratta MSS. t Sir C. MalePs despatches. 

X Dabbers are large vessels, which, in appearance, resemble immense blown 
blimders ; they are extremely useful for many purposes, but principally for preserving 
oU and ghee. They are made of hides, which are first beaten into a pulp, and then 

S ', in thin coats over shapes composed of clay, and as each coat dries, a new one is 
until the requisite 'thickness has been attained. When the whole of the coats 
become solid and dry, the clay is broken to dust and shaken out. Dabbers are some- 
times made larger than a wine-pipe, and will last upwards of a century. 

§ Poona Records and MaleVs despatches. 

S Horry Punt’s official report to the Peishwa. I do not know the exaqt situation 
Seertee * * * § , the Hindoo names freauently differ from the Mahomedan. pro- 
pagators of the Koran have always* been prone to bestowing new, and the Hindoos to 
retoining old, appellations. 
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eomplished that object, when he was infolded that Tippoo was marching 
to give him battle ; and such was the vigilance of a corps of Beruds^ in 
lippoo's service, consisting of both horse and foot, that the address and 
d^oterity of Mahratta spies, famous only where their own language is 
spoken, could obtain no correct intelligence of his motions, and the first 
Certain accounts which Hurry Punt received, assured him that Tippoo was 
in full march to attack Adonee. That fortress was then held by Mohubui 
Jung, son of the late Busalut Jung, and nephew of Nizam Ally, who was 
totally unprepared for a siege. The families and seraglio of the late 
Busalut Jung, as well as those of his sons, were then in the fort, and, 
Mohubut Jung’s first application was to Nizam Ally, calling upon him 
to save the honor of his house. A pressing requisition was also sent to 
Hurry Punt, who immediately sent forward Tuhuwur Jung, with the 
whole of the Moghul troops, and 20,000 Mahrattas under Krist Bao 
Bulwunt and Bugonath Bao Neelkunt. These troops were on their march 
towards Adonee, when they received intelligence of the advance towards 
Baichore of the whole of the disposable force from Hyderabad under 
Moghul Ally. A junction was formed at Bunnoor, when they moved 
towards Adonee, with an army of nearly 60,000 men. Tippoo endeavour- 
ed to carry the place before the arrival of the approaching succour ; his 
desperate but premature attempts were most gallantly repulsed by 
Mohubut Jung, and as the allies drew near, he was compelled to raise 
the siege, and retire some miles to the southward. Tlie confederates had 
forded the Toongbuddra with difficulty ; and, as the country to the 
southward of that river was entirely at Tippoo’s command, whilst they 
could place no dependence on the resources of the tract between the 
Kistna and Toongbuddra, much of which still remained to be reduced, they 
prudently resolved to withdraw the garrison from Adonee, and recross 
the latter river. The retreat was judiciously executed ; but the un- 
pardonable oversight of leaving the fort, guns, ammunition, and stores, 
without an attempt to render them unserviceable to their enemy, can- 
celled any merit the commanders might otherwise have claimed. f 

The troops from Hyderabad returned to that capital, and the main body 
rejoined Hurry Punt at Gudjendei’gurh, of which place he had obtained 
possession by bribing the killidar. 

Holkar still lay before Kitt(y)r, apparently in careless inactivity, when, 
decamping suddenly, he made one march of upwards of 60 miles to 
Bavanoor, with the nabob of which he had been some time in corres- 
pondence. The immediate object of Holkar’s movement was an attempt 
to seize the person of Bagwundur Naik, one of Tippoo’s principal bankers ; 
but he had just time to escape across the Toongbuddra, and only two or 
three inferior soucars fell into Holkar’s hands, from whom he exacted a 
ransom of two lakhs of rupees. Burhan-ud-deen, with a body of Tip- 
poo’s troops, attacked Holkar : but the Mahrattas, joined by the nabob of 
Savanoor, repulsed them ; and on the ensuing night Burhan-ud-deen 
retired to Jereeanwutty on the Wurdah, 30 miles above Savanoor. 

About the year 1779 the nabob of Savanoor had married the sister of 
Tipijoo, and on that occasion Hyder restored the whole of the 12 districts 
ori^nally dependent on his principality, on condition that he should keep 
up 2,000 Fatan horse for the service of the state. Tippoo entertained a 

* The class of people already described, resembling the Bamoossees of Maharashtra, 
and improperly called Beders. 

t Hurry Punt’s despatches, Bombay Records, Wilks* 
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personal enmity agtonst tlie nabob, and, on his accession to power, found a 
pretext for indulging it, owing to the nabob^s having omitted to keep up 
the stipulated number of horse. Following a systematic plan, Tippoo 
mulcted and plundered both the nabob and nis subjects, so that it was 
not surprising the nabob should seek the first opportunity of throwing off 
hiB allegiance, and declaring, as he now did, for the Mahrattas. 

Huny Punt's operations, after obtaining possession of Gudjendergurh, 
were directed against Buhadur Benda and Kopaul ; the former had been 
delivered up, and he was in treaty for the latter, when he was astonished 
by information of Tippoo's having actually crossed the Toongbuddra at 
Gurhghaut,^^ with the greater part of his army, in basket boats. Hurry 
Punt advanced towards him : but finding the ground very unfavourable 
for the operations of his cavalry, he encamped at the distance of 10 miles, 
where Tippoo made two unsuccessful attempts to surprise him. Grain 
and forage being extremely scarce, in order to procure supplies as well as 
to draw Tippoo into the plain, Hurry Punt proceeded to Savanoor. Tip- 
poo, marching along the bank of the Kistna, followed him, and encamped 
in a strong position within six miles of the confederates, keeping the 
town df Savanoor between the camps. In this situation both parties 
continued for 15 days, until on the let of October, two hours before dawn, 
the Mahratta camp was alarmed by a sudden firing, which was speedily 
answered by the Mahratta artillery. Tippoo, who had headed the attack 
in person, on discovering where their guns were posted, directed his 
principal effort to that spot, which induced Hurry Punt to draw them off 
until daylight, when they again opened on the assailants. The position 
occupiea by the Mahrattas was still very unfavourable ; their horse were 
prevented from charging by the steep banks of a rivulet, which Tippoo 
cautiously refrained from crossing, and, after cannonading for several 
hours, he withdrew to his encampment. 

There was a scarcity of forage in the Mahratta camp, and their own 
situation and that of their enemy precluded all hope of being able to 
gain any advantage by continuing at Savanoor. Hurry Punt, therefore, 
deemed it necessary to retire, although he thereby sacrificed the capital of 
his new ally. The nabob of Savanoor reluctantly fell back with him 10 
miles, where the confederates took up a new position. Tippoo possessed 
himself of the town, but declined advancing upon them : he lay inactive 
at Savanoor until the Mohurrura, when he retired to celebrate that 
festival at Benkapoor, leaving Hurry Punt to breach, storm, and take 
Seerhutty, a fortified town 20 miles N. E. of Savanoor, without inter- 
ruption. Tippoo having deposited his heavy baggage in Benkapoor, 
moved from that place ; but aware of his enemy’s superiority in cavaliy. 
he did not quit the broken ground on the banks of the Wurdah ^,tia 
Toongbuddra. Proceeding ^down the left bank, he encamped between 
Kopaul and Buhadur Benda, and again obtained possession of the 
latter place. The confederates followed him, and endeavoured to cut off 
his supplies ; but their own forage being brought from a great distance, 
whilst Tippoo drew his with facility from the south bank of the Toon^ 
buddra, they soon abandoned the attempt. Tippoo renewed ms 
endeavours to surprise the camp of the confederates, and on one occasion 
took some baggage belonging to the Moghuls.f 


* Colonel Wilks calls this place Kurrockoaut 
have seen, nor do I know its precise situation. 


It is not marked in any map timt I 


t At this period the following letter appears in the official correspondence of 
Hurry Punt, and in his own hand-writing The lost sustained by the ani\y in 
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In these feeble operations neither part 3 r could boast of much ad- 

Au D 1787 confederates were at a loss to account 

* * for Tippoo’s motives in suddenly tendering proposals of 

^ peace. Even after the arrival of two envoys of high rank, Budr-ul-^man 
Khan and Ally Reza Khan, who negotiated through Tookajee Holkar 
and Oungadhur Rastia, Hurry Punt for a time imagined that Tippoo’s 
professions were only a prelude to some stratagem. His suspicions 
contributed to prolong the negotiation ; for, although an armistice took 
place on the 10th February, the peace was not concluded till April. The 
Mahrattas obtained the cession of Badarnee, Eittoor, and Nurgoond ; 
the other towns and districts reduced by them were restored to 
Tippoo. Tippoo also agreed to pay 45 lakhs of tribute, 30 of which were 
immediately produced, and the remainder promised at the expiration of a 
year. Adonee was restored to the nephew of Nizam Ally ; but Tippoo 
had destroyed the works and carried o£E the guns. The nabob of 
Savanoor obtained a promise of the restoration of that portion of ms 
territory which he possessed prior to his marriage with Hyder’s daughter ; 
but, dreading Tippoo’s treachery, he did not venture to return to 
Savanoor at this period, but continued with his Mahratta friends at 
Poona.** 

Tippoo’s motives for acceding to a pacification so disadvantageous 
have boon imputed, f it would appear justly, to his apprehending that the 
English were about to take part against him. Mr. Malet had not only been 
invited to Poona as resident, but, at the request of Nana Furnuwees, be had 
joined, him at Badarnee — a circumstance which, Tippoo conceived, be- 
spoke a very intimate connection ; but the acting governor-general was 
studious to allay any alarm it might create, and had partly succeeded. 
Shortly afterwards, however, in September 1786, Lord Cornwallis, having 
assumed charge of the supreme government, addressed letters to the 
Peishwa and Nizam Ally, in which, although he expressly intimated his 
determination to take no part in the war between the confederates and 
Tippoo Sultan, yet the state of military efficiency in which it became t^ 
immediate care of the new governor-general to place all the presidencies, 
occasioned a bustle and apparent preparation, which seem to have con- 
vinced Tippoo that the designs of the English were decidedly hostile ; and 
may not merely account for his earnestness to terminate the war with the 
confederates, but afford some reason for that rancorous hostility which led 
him tp persevere in schemes for annihilating the power of the British 
nation in India. 

The appointment of a resident at the Peishwa’s court was not more a 
cause of alarm to Tippoo than of jealousy to Mahadajee Sindia. A tardy 
acquiescence was obtained from Sindia to the measure, and, in order to 
reconcile him to it as much as possible, Mr. Malet was instructed to send 
his despatches to the supreme government through the resident, for the 
purpose of being submitted for Sindia’s information and obtaining his 
opinions. But Sindia was at this period, and for several years afterwards, 
too much occupied by his own vast projects in Hindostan to be able ei^er 
to prevent the English from establishing their influence at Poona, or to 
direct much of his attention to the affairs of the Deccan. The history of 
his progress will be found in the ensuing chapter. 


consMueaca of the cholera morbus is very great : medicines are libwally supplied ; 
some do recover, but 1^ far the greater part die.** 

♦ Poona Records, Mr. Chaplin’s report. f Wilks. 
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FROM A. D. 1785 TO A. D. 1790. 

Sindia^fi mharra^smenfs — His impolitic: conduct — Sequestrates many of the 
jagheers — conseqiient enmity of Maliomedan chiefs. — Mohummud Beg 
Hmnadanee. — Sindta levies tribute from the Rajpoots — The Rajpoots 
revolt — attack and. rout Sindians troops uruhr Ryajee Patell. — Sindia 
takes the field — difficulties of the crisis — endeavours to negotiate with the 
Rajpoots without success. — Mohummed Beg and Ms nephew join the 
Rajpoots — Battle in which Mohummud Beg is killed^ hut victoiy declares 
for the Rajpoots. — The emperor's regular infantry^ with 80 pieces of 
cannon^ desert Sindia in a lody^ and join the Rajpoots — Sindia evinces 
great fortitude and conduct — retreats unmolested by the Raj pools-— followed 
by Ismael Beg — continues his retreat to Gwalior — applies to Poona for 
aid . — Views of Nana Pumuwees. — Sindia' s exertions. — Able defence of 
Agra In/ his general^ Luck wa Dada. — Gholam Kaiodir — takes Aligurh 
— joins Ismael Beg before Agra. — Jaths obstruct the operations of the 
siege — Sindia reinforces the Jaths. — Battle near Bhurtpoory in which the 
Mahrattas and Jaths are worsted. — Successful diversion planned by 
Rannay Khan. — The battle of Agra in which Ismael Beg is totally de- 
feated. — Ismael Beg joins Gholam Kawdir — They repair to Delhi. — Bar- 
barities perpetrated by Gholam Kawdir. — Mahrattas at last advance — 
Gholam Kawdir flies — is pursued— ^taken — suffers mutilationy under 
which he dies. — Shah Alum restored, to his throne^ and. Sindia recovers 
his ascendancy — His situation — Changes introduced in the constitution of 
his army — Gosaeens. — ITimmut Bahadur.— Regular infantry, — SindkCs 
views. — Transition to Deccan affairs. 


The resources of the provinces which Sindia had acquired in Hindustan 
A D 1785 were, from their exhausted state, totally inadequate to 
* meet the great additional diBbursements which his late 
success, more brilliant than lucrative, had entailed. Pressed by pecu- 
niary embarrassments, he was driven to acts equally impolitic and 
unjust. Against foreign adversaries he might have prevailed, but 
domestic enemies soon became too strong tor his newly-established 
power. The principal cause of discontent arose from his seques- 
trating the jagheers of many of the Mahomedan chiefs, and from be- 
ing suspected of entertaining like designs towards all of them. The 
most considerable of these chiefs, whom he had not yet dispossess- 
ed, was Mohummud Beg Huinadanee, whom Sindia had recalled from 
Raghoogurh to Delhi, and endeavoured, without success, to prevail 
upon him to disband a portion of his troops. Mohummud Beg, sus- 
pecting that Sindia intended to enforce compliance, ever after har- 
boured a secret enmity against him, which the course of events soon 
aflPorded an opportunity of declaring. 

60 
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Under the sanction of the emperor’s name, Sindia had not only preferred 
A D 1786 ^ claim for tribute on the Rajpoots, but at the head of his 

A. D, 178b. at the gates of Jeypoor had fixed the first payment 

at 60 lakhs of rupees, of which a part was received, and the balance pro- 
mised in a given time. When the period expired, Sindia sent Ryajee 
Patell to recover the remainder; but the Rajpoots having prepared for 
resistance, and being secretly assured of support from Moliummud Beg 
and the disaffected Mahornedan nobles, refused to pay the amount, derided 
the authority of Ryajee Patell, attacked his troops, and routed them. 
The faction at Delhi opposed to Sindia was much strengthened by this 
revolt ; even the imbecile monarch, whose stipend was irregularly paid, 
and who readily became the tool of any new party, joined in the increas- 
ing murmurs, complained of the invaded rights of imperial dignity, and 
of the arbitrary acts and uncourteous manner of the Mahratta chiefs. 
Sindia, though sensible of these discontents, though his funds were 
exhausted, liis own and the imperial troops in arrears, and his fortunes 
depending on the issue of a very doubtful campaign, was obliged to take 
the field against the Rajpoots. He ordered the troops under Appa 
Khunde Rao, with the two battalions of De Boigne, lately returned from 
Bundelcund, to join him ; but, to add to bis difficulties, he was obliged to 
detach two separate bodies of troops to the northward of Delhi, under two 
of his own officers, Hybut Rao Phalkay and Ambajee Inglia, to repel aA 
incursion of tlie Seiks. 

On approaching Jeypoor, Sindia endeavoured to negotiate, but his 
A d’ 1787 overtures were disregarded. The raja of Joudpoor, with 
’ * * several Rajpoot chiefs of less note, united with Pertaub 

Sing, the raja of Jeypoor, who had succeeded his father Jey Sing, and 
their army was already very formidable. The greater part of Sindia’s 
troops being very different from those of an army wholly Mahratta, the 
Rajpoots, by acting on the supplies and cutting off the foragers, soon 
rendered their situation critical. Both Mahrattas and Moj^huls, irritated 
by privation, became dissatisfied ; and Mohummud Beg Humadanee, 
together with his nephew Ismael Beg, chose this moment for deserting 
Sindia, and joining the Rajpoots. Lest the disaffection should spread to 
the whole of the emperor’s troops, Sindia took the earliest opportunity of 
leading them into action. An obstinate battle took place ; Mohummud 
Beg fell by a cannon-shot, and his troops were on the point of flying, 
when they were rallied by Ismael Beg, who retrieved the day, and forced 
the Mahrattas to retire. Sindia was preparing to renew the contest, when, 
on the third day after the battle, the whole of the emperor’s regular 
infantry, with 80 pieces of cannon, went off in a body to join Ismael Beg.* 
At no period of his life did Sindia evince greater fortitude and conduct 
than at this alarming crisis.f He immediately sent off his heavy baggage 
and many of his followers to Gwalior, by the route of Kooshalgurh ; he 
then made a rapid retreat to Deeg, recalled his detachments, and restored 
Deeg, with several other places, to the Jaths, in order to preserve an 
interest with that people. He also deposited his heavy guns in their fort 
of Bhurtpoor, and strengthened his garrisons in Aligurh and Agra.J 
To effect these and other contingent arrangements required some time, 
and, had the Rajpoots pressed the war with vigour, they might 

* Mahratta MSS. aod letters, Bengal Records, &c. 
t From the oral information of General De Boigne. 
t Sindla’s letters to the Peishwa, confirmed by General De Boigne. 
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probably have confined the Mahrattas to the southern bank of the 
Chumbul fbut they only sought to suppress the ambitious pretentions of 
Sindia, not to annihilate the Mahratta ascendancy in > Hindostan. They 
therefore returned to their respective capitals when Sindia retreated^ 
and left Ismael Beg to recover the imperial districts.® Ismael first 

g roceeded towards Agra, in the neighbourhood of which Sindia was still 
overing, but he was determined to avoid another general action. At 
that time, however, skirmishes took place for eight successive days, and 
one village was repeatedly taken and re-taken ; but it being reported that 
Gholam Kawdir, the son of Zabita Khan Rohillah, was on his march to 
assist Ismael Beg, Sindia made a rapid retreat towards Gwalior, on which 
occasion many of his men perished, by losing themselves in the ravines con- 
tiguous to the Jumna.f Sindia had made repeated applications to the 
Peishwa for troops, and now wrote to Nana Furnuwees, representing that, 
although he by no means considered his own affairs desperate, yet as he 
had reason to believe the English were about to form an alliance with the 
emperor and the Rajpoots, he submitted to his consideration the danger 
that must ensue to the whole Mahratta empire, by allowing the English to 
establish their sway over the provinces of Hindostan, and to gain such 
an influence as they must acquire, if assisted by the weight of the 
imperial name. He strongly disavowed every feeling of jealousy, and 
called on Nana, if such did exist towards himself, to erase it from his 
mind ; to ask Holkar, Hurry Punt, and Pureshram Bhow if he (Sindia) 
had ever interfered with their views, and if they had not seen that all his 
ej^deavours tended to the aggrandizement of the empire: “we serve,” 
continued Sindia, “ a common master ; let our exertions be directed to 
the common cause : if you personally entertain jealousy of me, ask your- 
self who supported you against tlie faction of Moraba, and put your rival 
Sukaram Bappoo into your power ; who suppressed the insurrection of the 
pretended Sewdasheo Uao Bhow, beat the English at Tullygaom, main- 
tained a great share of the war against them, and concluded an advan- 
tageous peace ? Think of these services, banish suspicion, and silenco 
calumniators, who are our mutual enemies ; let the cause of the Mahratta 
nation be upheld in Hindostan, and prevent our empire from being 
disunited and overthrown. 

These observations, though incorrect with regard to any alliance then 
meditated by the Plnglish, carried much of truth in them ; but the grand 
aim of Nana Furnuwees was to cement the Mahratta confederacy under 
the authority of the Peishwa, and tlic whole conduct of Sindia had so 
fuHy proved that his views were directed to independence, if not to 
supremacy, in the empire, that Nana, however unwilling to relinquish 
Mahratta claims in Hindostan, hesitated as to the extent and mode of 
reinforcing Sindia’s array. 

A body of troops bad been held in readiness under Ali Buhadnr§ even 
prior to Sindia’s retreat ; but Nana wished to employ them in making a 
distinct settlement with the Rajpoot states, in the name of the Peishwa, 
for the purpose of extending the Mahratta influence, without confinning 
the power of a rival of such inordinate ambition. It is supposed by 
some of his countrymen that Nana had some communications with the 


* Scott'fl History, Mahratta MSS., original letters, «Dd English Records, 

t General De Boigne. 

J Original letter from Mahadajee Sindia to Nana Furnuwees. 

§ The son of Shumsher Buhadur, and grandson of the great Bajee Rao* * * § 
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raja of Jeypoor for tlie purpose of preserving the Hindoo power, but 
with a vieV also of controlling Sindia; the moderation shown by the 
liajpoots in not molesting Sindians retreat is adduced as a proof of this 
conjecture; but without an absolute mpturl with Sindia, which was 
justly considered ruinous to the empire. Nana saw no means of attaining 
the ascendancy he desired. Besides the difficulties arising from these 
considerations, some fresh acts of hostility on the part of Tippoo ren- 
dered him averse to detach troops from the Deccan. Sindia, however, 
whilst he urged these applications at Poona, was using every exertion 
to retrieve his afiEairs by his own resources. His most active enemy was 
Ismael Beg, who, after the retreat of the Mahratta army, invested Agra, 
which was vigorously defended by Luckwa Dada — a Mahratta Bramin 
of the Shenwee tribe. At this time appeared Gholam Kawdir, who, on 
the death of his father Zabita Khan, which happened in January 1785, 
succeeded to the jagheer. His disposition, equally cruel and turbulent, 
was kept in check whilst the power of Sindia, his hereditary enemy, 
was predominant ; but no sooner did he see a field open to his view, by 
the reverses which befel that chief, than he collected troops, and 
rushed on a scene which promised ample gratification to his inclina- 
tions. Instead of proceeding to join Ismael Beg, as was reported to be 
his intention, he, in the first instance, drove the Mahratta garrison from 
the city of Delhi, where he placed his own troops, but left the emperor 
unmolested in the citadel. He next besieged Aligiirh, which he reduced, 

A. D 1788 assist Ismael Beg, who was still en- 

* * gaged in the siege of Agra. The Jaths, whom IsmAl 

Beg might have conciliated by confirming the cessions made to them by 
Sindia, took every opportunity of obstructing his operations, and encourag- 
ing the besieged in the fort, till at last Sindia determined to support 
them. For this purpose he sent forward Bannay Khan® and Appa 
Khunde Bao with a body of horse, supported by the two regular battaJ- 
lions of De Boigne and some other infantry. As the junction of Gholam 
Kawdir with Ismael Beg was known at Gwalior before the march of these 
troops, it was deemed an imprudent measure on the part of Sindia. Bannay 
Khan, however, united his forces with those of the Jaths at Bhurtpoor, 
when the whole marched towards Agra ; but they had only proceeded 16 
miles when they met Ismael Beg and Gholam Kawdir, who had raised 
the siege in order to give them battle. 

The cavalry of the Jaths was commanded by Sew Sing Foujdar : their 
infantry, chiefly regulars, was under M. Listeneaux, a Frenchman, and two 
Mohomedan officers, each commanding separate bodies ; but otie of these 
Mahomedan officers, named JehangeerKhan, with his three battalions, de- 


serted to Ismael Beg without firing a shot. The action commenced by a 
. 24 cannonade from the guns of Ismael Beg. The Jaths 

* were on the right, the Mahrattas on the left : Gholam 


Kawdir made a furious attack upon the infantry of the right wing, which 
soon put them all to the rout, excepting those under M. Listeneaux, who 
for some time maintained his groimd. Ismael Beg, opposed to the in- 
fantry on the left, advanced witli all the energy of his character, but 


* Bannay Khan, says Sir John Malrolm, was originally a Bihishtee, or water-car- 
rier, who saved Mahadajee Sindia’s life, by carrying him oif when wounded at Panni- 
put, and, in iriatitude for this service, Sindia raised him to high command. Whatever 
may have been Bannay Khan’s origin, his conduct proved that he was worthy of bis 
master's confidence. The escape of Mahadajee Sindia, however, is generally attribut- 
ed, with more probabilitv, to Trimbukjee Inglia, one of his sillidars, who is said to 
hAve carried him ofE behmd him on his horse. 
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found himself received with remarkable steadiness and intrepidity by the 
infantry of De Boigne. All parties admitted that, had De Boi^e and 
Listeneaux been properly supported by the cavalry, the issue or the day 
might have been very different ; but, after a heavy loss, the regular troope 
at last gave way, and the whole, favoured by the night, effected their 
retreat to Bhurtpoor. Ismael Beg and Gholam Kawdir called upon Run- 
jeet Sing, the Jath chief, to renounce his connexion with the Mahrattas, 
otherwise they would, after the reduction of Agra, besiege him in his 
capital. But their triumph was of short duration ; Luckwa Dada, the killi- 
dar of the fort of Agra, persevered in his gallant and successful defence ; 
the Mahomedan chiefs soon evinced a distrust of each other, and Rannay 
Khan, hearing of an incursion of the Seiks, sent a body of Mahrattas and 
Jaths to join and encourage them to fall on the jagheer of Gholam 
Kawdir. This diversion had the desired effect ; Gholam Kawdir immedi- 
ately set off to repel the invaders, and Sindia, having reinforced the divi- 
sion of Rannay Khan, the Mahrattas and Jaths once more advanced towards 

June 18 Agra, at which place an obstinate battle was fought, in 
which De Boigne and his battalions greatly signalized 
themselves. The army of Ismael Beg was defeated and dispersed ; that 
chief himself, after receiving two severe wounds, escaped from the field 
by the swiftness of his horse, plunged into the Jumna, gained the oppo- 
site bank, and with a few followers reached the camp of Gholam Kawdir, 
by whom he was courteously received. His dispersed army flocked to 
Delhi, wither, in hopes of again collecting them, he immediately repair- 
ed. Gholam Kawdir followed him to the capital. The emperor refused 
to admit either the one or the other into the citadel ; but Gholam Kawdir, 
having corrupted one of the confidential servants, not only gained admit- 
tance, but seized the gates, occupied every part of the palace and 
citadel with his own troops, and commenced a systematic train of violence, 
rapine, and barbarity, almost without example in the annals of the world. 
These enormities continued for two months ; at the end of that time, when 
the unhappy monarch had been plundered, insulted, and dethroned, his 
eyes destroyed in their sockets by the point of a dagger in the hand of 
the merciless Gholam Kawdir ; when his wives, daughters, sons, and re- 
latives had been exposed, dishonored, degraded, and some of them starv- 
ed to death, the Mahratta army at last marched to his relief. Ismael 
Beg, who at first had so far concurred in the views of Gholam Kawdir 
as to agree to plunder the imperial palace, for the purpose of procuring the 
means of subsistence to their troops, turned with abhorrence from the 
commission of the cruelties exercised by his colleague, and, on the pro- 
mise of a jagheer from Sindia, joined with the Mahrattas against him. 
Gholam Kawdir retired from Delhi upon their approach, carrying with 
him Bedar Bukht, the son of Ahmed Shah, whom, on the dethronement of 
Shah Alum, he had proclaimed emperor of the Moghuls. 

Mahadajee Sindia was severely censured for not immediately proceed- 
ing to the capital, but he probably foresaw that Gholam Kawdir and # 
Ismael Beg, if left for a time to themselves, could not remain united, and, 
as the result proved, that he should soon be able to secure one party in his 
interests. Besides these reasons, he was assured that reinforcements 
under Ali Buhadur, followed by Tookajee Holkar, were on their march 
from Poona to join him. These troops were granted by Nana Fumuwees 
on condition that all territory acquired north of the Chumbul should be 
.equally shared by the Peishwa, Sindia , and Holkar. . 

The Mahratta army, which advanced from Agra, was under three 
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principal officers — Rannay Khan, Ali Buhadur, and Apjia Khunde Bao— 
accompanied by the two battalions of De Boigne. Rannay Khan, who 
was cnief-in-command, on taking possession of Delhi, did everything 
which humanity dictated for the relief of the unfortunate emperor. The 
arrival of the Mahrattas in the Moghul capital was, on this occasion, hailed 
with the greatest joy. A large body immediately pursued Gholam I^w- 
dir, and forced him to take shelter in the fort of Meerut, where he defend- 
ed himself vigorously ; but the place being destitute of provisions, and 
his capture, if he continued, inevitable, he mounted a swift horse, and fled 
alone. But after he had proceeded some distance, the horse fell, and his 
rider, being completely stunned, lay senseless on the ground. In this 
situation he was at daylight discovered and recognised by some of the 
peasantry, and by them carried to the Mahratta camp, where he was closely 
guarded, and shortly after, by Sindia’s orders, he suffered a dreadful 
mutilation which he did not survive. The prince Bedar Bukht was 
retaken at Meerut : and at first, without any harshness, was remanded into 
confinement, but he was afterwards put to death by order of Shah Alum.® 

Mahadajee Sindia arrived in Delhi a short time after the 

A D 1789 Rannay Khan. Shah Alum was re-seated on 

■ * his throne with much pomp, and the honors of wukeel- 

i-mootluq, formerly conferred on the Peishwa, and those of his deputy on 
Sindia, were renewed with formal solemnity. 

Meanwhile the jagheer of Gholam Kawdir was reduced, and the greater 
part of the Dooab, with the provinces of Delhi and Agra, were annexed 
to the Mahratta dominions. The situation of Sindia, however, was by no 
means secure ; he for some time dreaded an invasion of the Abdallee, who, 
under their king Timoor Shah, were in the field in great force, and he 
well knew, although the Moghul faction was broken, and Ismael Beg had 
received his stipulated jagheer in the province of Maywat, that, in the event 
of the appearance of the Afghans, the Mahomedans would unite against 
him. He had also powerful enemies in the Rajpoots ; and his coadjutors, 
Holkar and Ali Buhadur, were more solicitous to share his acquisitions 
and obstruct his measures, than to unite in upholding his cause. He at 
the same time experienced some inquietude from the escape of one of 
the sons of the emperor, who fled to tlio court of Nizam Ally at 
Hyderabad. Little notice being taken of him, he repaired to Poona, 
where he was received with attention, but more to excite Sindia’s 
jealousy than with any intention of affording to the fugitive assistance 
or relief. 

These obstacles did not deter Mahadajee Sindia from pursuing his plans 
of independence. In detailing his political schemes and the progress of 
his conquests, we must not omit to notice the changes which he introduced 
in the constitution of his army. Amongst the minor innovations of Sindia 
may be enumrfated the great proportion of Rajpoots and Mahomedans 
whom he enlisted ; the alteration of the dress of his horsemen, who, from 
the short breeches worn by the Mahrattas, adopted the long trowsors cover- 
ing the heel,t and lastly, the large bodies of Gosaeens whom he 
entertained, and who, until introduced by Sindia, had rarely appeared as 

Bengal Records, Francklin, Scott, and Mahratta MSS. 

^ t Thia, to the mere European reader, may appear unimportant, but though not 
quite common among all Mahrattas, it tended, at that time, to rqake a difference be- 
tween Sindla's horse and those of the Deccan ; and, as the act of a Hindoo prince, was 
an important innovation. 
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soldiers in the Mahratta armies. * The Gosaeens were kept distinct by 
Sindia from his other troops, and were attached to the division of Amhajee 
Inglia, principally under a leader named Himmut Buhadur, who was both 
their military commander and their spiritual director, and whose history 
merits some digression. 

Himmut Buliadur accompanied Sindia on his first advance to Delhi in 
1784 : he was left in charge of Muttra when Sindia retreated to Gwalior, 
and by means of a secret undei-standing, which he contrived to establish 
with Ismael Beg and Gholam Kawdir, he continued unmolested. Sindia, 
who knew that the sole object of Himmut Buhadur was to obtain a 
jagheer for himself from either of the contending parties, had, on a 
former occasion, in consequence of the Gosaeen’s misconduct, resumed, 
and afterwards, on promised amendment, restored, the lands granted for 
the support of his followers ; and although he pretended on his return to 
be highly satisfied with the Gosaeen for retaining possession of the 
jagheer, he determined to deprive l^im of it on the first opportunity. 
Sindia’s chief causes of displeasure arose from finding that he was 
engaged in secret intrigues with Holkar and Ali Buhadur, the partizans 
of Nana Furnuwees ; and that he persisted in an intercourse he had long 
kept up with the nabob vizier, in whose dominions he had at a fonner 
period sought refuge, when apprehensive of Siiidia’s enmity. At length, 
on pretence that the Gosaeen was employed in magical arts to take 
away his life, Sindia sent a party of troops who seized Himmut Buha- 
dur at Muttra, and were conveying him to their master ; but the camp 
of Ali Buhadur being contiguous to the road by which the prisoner was 
brought, he contrived to elude his guards, and gain the tent of Ali 
Buhadur before they could secure him. It was in vain that Sindia re- 
monstrated ; Ali Buhadur declared he could not surrender the person of 
Himmut Buhadur witliout an order from the Peishwa ; and in the 
meantime, before any answer could be obtained from Poona, he connived 
at his escape to Lucknow. 

The departure of the leader did not affect the great body of Gosaeens, 
as might have been the case at an earlier period ; they remained with 
Sindia, and, being attached to his service by habit, became intermingled 
with the rest of his irregular infantry. 

But the most important of all the changes introduced by Sindia was the 
well -organized regular force, which he about this time raised, by aug- 
menting the two battalions of Do Boigne into a brigade, which was subse- 
quently, at different periods, increased to three brigades. A brigade con- 
sisted of eight battalions of 700 men each. Attached to every brigade 
there were 600 horse ; and to each battalion five pieces of artillery, two six- 
pounders, two three-pounders, and a howitzer. To provide for the regular 
payment of these troops he made over assignments of land to the charge and 
management of De Boigne ; to whom he allowed two per cent, upon the net 
revenue, independent of his regular pay, which was 10,000 rupees a month. 
A select body of irregular infantry was attached to De Boigne^s force, to 
whose efficiency that officer greatly contributed by adding a bayonet to their 
matchlocks. The augmentation of De Boigne’s army was gradual, as was 
his train of artillery, which consisted at last of upwards of 200 pieces 
of cannon of different calibres. Sixty of his best guns were cast by Mr. 
Sangster, the officer already mentioned, who quitted the service of the 

* For some account of the .Gosaeens, the reader may revert to the Preliminary 
Observations. ' 
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rana of Gohud, and entered that of Sindia, under De Boigne. His officers 
were Europeans of all nations ; many of them British, and men very 
respectable by birth, education, and character.^ 

At the present conjuncture, in the commencement of the year 1790, 
A. D 1790 raised one regular brigade. His imme- 

A. u, 179 . views were directed to conciliate Holkar and Ali 

Buhadur, with the hope of ‘obtaining their assistance in checking the 
incursions of the Seiks; in humbling the Rajpoots, who continued in 
opposition to his authority ; and in securing the dependence of Ismael 
Beg, who, it was apprehended, had serious intentions of joining the 
Rajpoots. His reasons for contemplating this fresh desertion are partly 
ascribable to the artifice of Holkar, who, in order to occasion a rupture 
between him and Sindia, plundered some of the villages in his new 
jagheer, which, though expressly contrary to Sindia’s wishes and injunc- 
tions, was attributed by Ismael Beg to some inimical design on the part 
of that chief. f We shall, for the present, however, leave Mahratta 
affairs in Hindostan, and return to those of the Deccan. 

Palmer's despatches, General De Boigne, 
t Sindia’s letters. 
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FROM A. D. 1787 TO A. D. 1792. 

Tippoo hreaTcs the treaty with the Peiehwa, — Hie great preparatione^ 
supposed by the English to be intended against them. — Nana Fumuwees 
proposes a defensive alliance^ which is declined by Lord ComwalUs.-^ 
Transactions between the British authorities and Nizam Ally. — Chmtoor 
given up. — Nizam Ally negotiates with the English and with Tippoo^ 
results. — Lord Cornwallis's letter to Nizam Ally. — Tippoo considers 
that letter tantamount to an offensive alliance against him — His unsuc^ 
cessful attack on the lines of Travancore. — Alliance of the English^ the 
Peishwa^ and Nizam Ally against Tippoo — its terms. — First campaign 
of the English in this war against Timoo. — Dilatory proceedings of the 
allies. — A British detachment joins Pureshram Bhow. — The Mahrattas 
cross theKistna. — The Moghuls advance to lay siege to Kopauland BuJui^r 
Benda. — The Mahrattas lay siege to Dharwar — operations — Dharwar 
capitulates after a protract^ siege — Capitulation infringed. — Lord Com- 
Wallis assumes command of the British army. — Capture of Bangalore . — 
Mahratta army marches from Poona under Run^ Punt Phurkay, — Sera 
surrendered — The Mahratta armies advance to join the British and Moghuls 
before Seringapatam — Lord Cornwallis defeats Tippoo at Arikera^ but 
is compelled to abandon his design of besieging Seringaj^tam — Distress 
his army — relieved by the unexpected junction of me Mahrattas . — 
Various operations. — A party of Mahrattas surprised and cut off by 
Kummur-ud-deen. — Lord Cornwallis reduces the forts between Bangalore 
and Gwrumcondah. — The Moghuls, unable to reduce Gurumcondah, leave a 
party to mask it, which is surprised. — Pureshram Bhow's scheme of 
reducing Bednore. — Battle of Simoga. — Admirable conduct of Captain 
Little. — Simoga capitulates. — PureshramBhow advances towards Bednore, 
but retires with precipitation. — Operations at Seringapatam. — Peace con- 
cluded with Tippoo. — Cause of Pureshram Bhow's retreat explained. 
— The armies return to their respective territories. — Distress of Pwresh- 
ram Bhow's army. 

At the period when Sindia retreated to Gwalior, we have observed that 
A. D 1787 reason which prevented Nana Fumuwees from support- 
* ’ ing him with troops from the Deccan proceeded from fresh 

aggressions on the part of Tippoo ; in fact, the latter scarcely permitted 
Hurry Punt to recross the Kistna, when he retook Edttoor ; and an army, 
assembled at Bednore, threatened a descent on the Mahratta territories in the^ 
Goncan. As often happens with respect to the capricious conduct of the 
native princes of India, it is difiSioult to reconcile this procedure wi^ 
the reasons which had so recently induced Tippoo to tender hasty pro- 
posals of peace. Some of the English, from the various rumours in 
circulation, concluded that it was a deception, contrived with con- 
sent of Nana Fumuwees, preparatory to a general confederacy against 
61 
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the Britisb, in which the Mahrattas, Nizam Ally, Tippoo, and the 
French had become parties. In regard to the Mahrattas, there was 
no" foundation for this supposition, but there was reason to believe that 
Tippoo had renewed his engagements with the French, and that his 
designs were more hostile to the British than to the Mahrattas ; but he 
wished to conceal his real object until he could prepare his army, and 
obtain eiffectual assistance from France. Nana Furnuwees believed that 
the invasion of the Mahratta territories was his chief object ; and, in 
the end of the year 1787, proposed to the governor-general, Lord Corn- 
wallis, through Mr. Malet, to form, on the part of the Peishwa, a defensive 
alliance with the English, in order to control the overbearing and ambi- 
tious spirit of Tippoo. Lord Cornwallis, though impressed with a belief 
of the great importance of this ofEer, as essential to the safety of 
British India, was prohibited, by act of parliament, from accepting it, 
until Tippoo should break through his engagements by some unequi- 
vocal act or declaration of hostility. In declining it, therefore, he in- 
structed Mr. Malet to offer general assurances of the sincere desire of the 
governor-general to cultivate the friendship of the Peishwa^s govern- 
ment. 

The reports ©f Tippoo’s hostile intentions became less prevalent du- 

A D 1788 apparent tran- - 

* * ' quillity afforded a favourable opportunity of carrying 

into effect the intentions of the governor-general respecting the district 
of Guntoor, which, by the treaty concluded with Nizam Ally in 1768, 
ought to have been ceded to the English upon the death of Busalut 
Jung in 1782. Captain Kennaway was the agent deputed for the purpose 
of obtaining its surrender ; but the motive of his mission was kept secret 
until he could reach Hyderabad, and preparations be completed at 
Madras for supporting the demand. Soon after Captain Kennaway’s 
departure from Calcutta, it was again confidently reported that Tippoo 
was engaged in hostile machinations ; that an attack made upon Tellicherry, 
by the raja of Cherika, was at his instigation ; and that he meditated the 
subjugation of the territories of the raja of Travancore, the ally. of the 
English, which formed an important preliminary to the conquest of the 
British settlements in the south of India. Captain Kennaway, in con- 
sequence of these reports, was instructed to confine his immediate com- 
munications to general expressions of the great desire of the governor- 
general to maintain the most amicable understanding with the Soobeh of 
Sie Deccan in all affairs that might arise requiring adjustment But soon 
after, as appearances bespoke no immediate hostility on the part of 
Tippoo, and Nizam Ally seemed disposed to settle everything with the 
British government in an equitable manner, the demand for Guntoor was 
made, and Uie district given over without* impediment, and almost with- 
out hesitation, in September 1788. Notwithstanding his apparent readi- 
ness, Nizam Ally was greatly mortified at finding himself compelled to surren- 
der Guntoor ; but he was by this time sensible that, of the four gieat powers 
in India, his own was the weakest ; and that, without a steadfast alliance 
with some one of the other three, his sovereignty must be swallowed up. 
The Mahrattas, from contiguity, and from their claims and peculiar policy, 
he most dread^ ; personally, he was inclined to form an alliance with the 
Mahomedan ruler of Mysore ; but some of his ministers, particularly Meer 
Abdool Kassim, in whom he had great confidence, strongly advised him 
to prefer a connection with the En^ish, and endeavoured to show by what 
means the late concession might be made instrumental in effecting the 
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desired object. He proposed that, as the English had obtained possession, 
of Gnntoor, they should be called upon to fulfil thosd articles of the treaty 
of 1768, b^ which they had agreed to i^mish the Hyderabad state with 
two battalions and six pieces of cannon, to reduce the territories of Tippoo, 
and to pay the Soobeh of the Deccan a certain annual tribute. Nizam 
Ally, acceding to these suggestions, despatched Meer Abdool Kassim 
to Calcutta, for the purpose of obtaining the concurrence of the governor- 
general. With his habitual duplicity, however, Nizam Ally at the same 
time sent another envoy* to Tippoo, proposing a strict and indissoluble 
union between the Mahomedan states, to which Tippoo declared his 
readiness to subscribe, on condition of an intermarriage in their families : 
but the Moghul haughtily rejected such a connection, and the negotiation 
terminated. 

When the envoy deputed to Calcutta submitted his proposals, 

A D 1789 governor-general found himself under considerable 

* ’ ' embarrassment. No specific revisal of the political re- 

lations between the English and Nizam Ally had taken place since 
the treaty of 1768 ; but the treaty of Madras, between the English and 
Hyder in 1769, and that of Mangalore with Tippoo in 1784, had each re- 
cognised both father and son as lawful sovereigns of that territory ; of 
which, by the treaty with Nizam Ally in 1768, Hyder was declared 
usurper, and of which the English had then arrogated to themselves the 
certainty of a speedy reduction. Tlie governor-general was, as already 
mentioned, prohibited by act of parliament from entering on any new 
treaty without express authority from the Court of Directors ; but he was 
particularly desirous of securing the alliance both of Nizam Ally and the 
Mahrattas, in consequence of his belief in Tippoo’s hostile proceedings, 
already commencing by an attempt to subjugate Travancore, without 
appearing as a party in the aggression. The proposed alliance of the 
Mahrattas Lord Cornwallis had been constrained to decline ; but the danger 
which now more distinctly threatened, and the covert nature of Tippoo’s 
operations, which precluded proofs wholly sufficient for legal justification, 
induced Lord Cornwallis to adopt a line of conduct more objectionable 
than an avowed pensive alliance. In reply to Meer Abdool Kassim’s 
application, Lord Cornwallis explained the reason of his inability to per- 
form that part of the treaty of 1768 which related to the conquest of the Car- 
natic Bala Ghaut ; but by a letter which he now wrote to Nizam Ally, 
which letter he declared equally binding as a treaty, he promised that 
should the English, at any future period, obtain possession of the territory 
in question, they would then perform their engagements to him, and to 
the Mahrattas. This promise certainly implied at least an eventual 
intention of subduing Tippoo, and that inference was strengthened by an 
explanation of a part of the treaty, relative to the two battalions, which 
was before equivocal. Instead of being furnished with these battalions, 
as before expressed, when they could be spared, they were now to be 
sent when required, and to be paid for, at the same rate as they cost 
the company, merely on condition that they were never to be employed 
against the allies of the British government. These allies were at the 
same time expressly named ; the Mahrattas were included, but Tippoo 
was omitted. 

Tippoo considered this letter as a treaty of offiensive alliance against 
"him. He was now at less pains to conceal his intended invasion of 

* His name was Hafiz Fureed-ud-deen Khan* 
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Travsacore, and his unsuccessful attack on the lines/ which he headed in 
Baoa h 29 course considered to be a declaration of 

i/ecemoer lif. Nana Fumuwees no sooner heard of it, than he 

A D 1"'90 specific proposals to the governor-general, through 

• Mr. Malet, in name both of his own master and of Nizam 
Ally, which, with slight modifications, were accepted. A preliminary 
agreement was settled on the 29th March, and a treaty, offensive and 
j 1 defensive, was concluded at Poona, on the Ist June, 
between Mr. Malet on the part of the company, and Nana 
Fumuwees on the part both of the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, by which 
these native powers stipulated that an army of 25,000 horse should attack 
Tippoo*s northern possessions before and during the rains, and reduce as 
much as possible of his territoiy. That, after the rains, they should act 
against Tippoo with their utmost means, and, in case the governor- 
general should require the aid of 10,000 horse to co-operate with 
the English army, that number was also to be furnished within one 
month from the time of their being demanded, but maintained at the 
expense of the company’s government. Both states were to be allowed 
two battalions, and their expense was to be defrayed by the Peishwa 
and Nizam Ally respectively, at the same rate as they cost the company. 
All conquests were to be equally shared, unless the English, by being 
first in the field, had reduced any part of the enemy’s territory before 
the allied forces entered on the campaign, in which case the allies were 
to have no claim to any part of such acquisition. The poly gars and 
zumeendars formerly dependent on the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, or 
those who had been unjustly deprived of their lands by Hyder and 
Tippoo, were to be reinstated in their territory on paying a nuzur at the 
time of their re-establishment, which should be equally divided among 
the confederates, but afterwards they were to be tributary to Nizam Ally 
and the Peishwa respectively. It was also stipulated that if, after the 
conclusion of peace, Tippoo should attack any of the contracting parties, 
the others became bound to unite against him. 

The treaty was not finally concluded by Nizam Ally until the 4th July, 
as he hoped, by procrastination, to obtain the guarantee of the British 
government, not simply, as he pretended, to ensure protection to his 
territories from the Mahrattas during the absence of his troops on 
service, but to procure the interposition of the English in the settlement 
of the Mahratta claims, which even, where just, he had neither disposition 
nor ability to pay ; and he foresaw that a day of reckoning was at no 
great distance. Lord Cornwallis, viewing the proposal simply as stated, 
could not accede to it without giving umbrage to the Mahrattas ; but he 
assured Nizam Ally of his disposition to strengthen the connection 
between the two governments, when it could be efEected consistently 
with good faith, and a due regard to subsisting engagements with other 
allies. 

The first campaign of the English against Tippoo in this war was 
conducted by General Medows. It commenced on the 26th May 1790, 
and terminated by the return of the army to Madras on the 27th 
January 1791. The advantages obtained were by no means inconsider- 
able, but not so great as had been anticipated. General Medows, with the 
Madras army, invaded Tippoo’s territory from the south, and reduced Career, 
Dindigul, Coimbatoor, and Palghaut ; whilst Colonel Hartley,^ with a 

* This is the same officer with whom the reader is already well acquainted. 
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detachment of the Bombay army, assailed it from the west, gallantly 
attacked and routed a strong corps in the neighbourhood of Calicut, and, a 
reinforcement being brought from Bombay by General Sir Hobert Aber- 
cromby, who assumed the command, the province of Malabar was soon 
cleared of Tippoo’s troops.® 

The Mahratta and Moghul armies had been declared ready to take the 
field before the march of General Medows in May ; but Nizam Ally^ as 
we have seen, did not fina% sign the treaty till July, and Pureshram 
Bhow Putwurdhun, the officer appointed to command the Mahratta 
» . army, did not receive his commission to raise and equip 

* his troops until 6th May, on which day he had. his 
audience of leave from the Peishwa, and immediately set out for his 
own jagheer at Tasgaom, to make the necessary arrangements. The 
two battalions with their artillery, f which by the treaty the English had 
engaged to furnish, sailed from Bombay about the 20th May, disembark- 
M 20—29 Sungumeshwur (the same place where 

* Sumbhajee was made prisoner by the Moghuls upwards of 
a century before), and ascended the Ambah Ghaut by the 10th June, 
although the natural difficulties of that stupendous pass were much 
June lb— 18 increased by the setting in of the monsoon. On the 18th 

’ the detachment anived at Koompta, a village within a few 
miles of Tasgaom, when the commander, Obtain Little, found that not 
above 2,000 horse had as yet assembled. Two carcoons had been sent to 
meet and accompany the British detachment on its march from the coast, 
and the many artificial delays and difficulties raised by these Bramin con- 
ductors, to prolong the march, and conceal their want of preparation, 
were now explained. The dilatoriness of the Mahrattas appeared 
ambiguous to the English, especially as it was found that Tippoo’s 
wukeels were still at Poona, where they were allowed to remain, as subse- 
quently avowed by that court, in the vain hope that Tippoo would 
endeavour to purchase their neutrality ; for, although the Mahrattas had 
really no intention of breaking their engagements with' the English, this 
mode of obtaining a supply of money from a tributary who owed so much 
was by them considered wholly justifiable. On the 6th of Augist, how- 
A A 11 wukeels were finally dismissed, but Pureshram 

* Bhow did not cross the Kistna until the 11th ; at which 
time, in addition to the British detachment, he had only 6,000 horse, and 
about one-third of that number of infantry. In the course of a few days 
he was joined by a body of horse belonging to the Pritee Needhee ; and 
a separate body of 1,000 horse, whom it was at first proposed to attach 
exclusively to the British detachment, also joined, under a partizan officer 
named Dhondoo Punt Gokla, originally an a^ent superintending a part of 
the marine establishment at Viziadroog. His horse were not continued 
with the detachment as proposed ; but the intention of thus employing 
them was the commencement of a connection between Gokla’s family and 
the English, by whose influence Bappoo Gokla, the nephew of Dhondoo 
Punt, was raised to high rank at the Peishwa’s court, where we shall 
ultimately see him, by no uncommon revolution, an active enemy of the 
British government. 


* Bombay and Bengal Records, Colonel Wilks, 

t The 8th and 11th battalions of native infantry, one company of Snropeaa 
artillery, and two companies of gon-lascars, with six field-pieces. 
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on the part of the Mabrattas against Tippoo commenced on 
* . the 25th August by an attack upon a fortified village, from 

AuguBc £ 0 , ^hich the Mahrattas expelled the garrison with trifling 
loss. As they advanced, the country was rapidly occupied. The inhabi- 
tants assisted to expel Tippoo's seoundees, but the latter were easily re- 
conciled to a change of masters, enlisted with Pureshram Bhow, and aided 
him in collecting the outstanding revenue. The Mahratta force, daily 
joined by small parties, soon amounted to 10,000 horse and 3,000 infantry, 
exclusive of Captain Little’s detachment. With this army Pureshram 
September 18 ®'*’rived before Dharwar on the 18th September, and 

^ * after much unnecessary exposure, and considerable loss in 

reconnoitring, commenced the siege by firing cannon from a great distance 
during the day, and withdrawing them at night — an absurd practice not 
unusual with Mahrattas. 

In the Carnatic, south of the Toongbuddra, Tippoo had stationed two 
officers, Budr-ul-^man Khan and Kootub-ud-deen, at the head of about 
5,000 men, a few of whom were cavalry, but the greater part regular 
infantry. The Moghuls, as the Mahrattas were proceeding towards 
Dharwar, moved from Pangul to cross the Kistna in order to besiege 
Kopaul and Buhadur Benda, on which Kootub-ud-deen, with the whole 
of the horse and a part of the infantiy, advanced to observe their motions, 
whilst Budr-ul-Zeman threw himself into Dharwar. The defences of this 
fortress are principally of mud, and though irregular, and now greatly 
decayed, were then very strong. It is sjtuated in a plain having an outer 
and an inner ditch from 25 to 30 feet wide, and nearly as many feet deep. 
Adjoining to the fort, on the south side, and outflanking it to the eastward, 
is a town or pettah, defended by a low mud wall, and a ditch of no strength. 
The garrison, on being reinforced, consisted of 7,000 regular and 3,000 
O tob r 80 irregular infantry. The first operation of any conse- 
® ® ' quence was an attack on a party of the enemy who had 

advanced outside of the town, but were driven back with the loss of three 
^ns and a considerable proportion of killed and wounded, principally 
from the fire of the British troops. By their exertions also the pettah was 
stormed and taken ; Captain Little, the commander, and Lieutenant 
Forster were the first who mounted the wall, and both were wounded, the 
former severely, the latter mortally. This acquisition, which cost the 
British detachment 62 men in killed and wounded, was made over to a 
body of Mahrattas under Appa Sahib, the son of Pureshram Bhow ; but no 
sooner had the British returned to their camp, than the garrison sallied, and 
a very severe conflict ensued in the pettah; 500 Mahrattas were killed, and a 
still greater number of the garrison. Although the advantage was 
rather on the side of the Mahrattas, Appa Sahib withdrew his troops to 
camp, and permitted the garrison to re-occupy the town. After a truce, 
in order to allow each party to bum and bury their dead, the Mahrattas, 
who were ashamed again to call in the aid of the British detachment, 
DecembeT 18 retook the pettah themselves. The feeble 

and absurd operations, nowever, which generally dis- 
tinguish Mahratta sieges, were never more conspicuous than on the present 
occasion. It must ever be a reflection upon those under whose orders the 
auxiliary force from Bombay was equipped, that there was no efficient 
battering train to assist the operations of the Mahrattas, whose aid, if so 
supplied, might Rave contributed much more to the success of the war. 
In the first instance it was excusable, because it might have been expected 
that the Mahrattas, if unprepared with battering cannon, would not 
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employ themselves in sieges ; bnt Captain Litde had early represented 
ho\« necessary it became to send some heavy guns, ammunition, and stores, 
not merely to save the credit ol the British arms, but to ensure some use- 
ful co-operation on the part of their Mahratta allies. No battering train 
was sent, but a battalion of Europeans and another native corps were 
despatched under Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick; who arrived in camp, 
before Dharwar, on the 28th December, and assumed command of the 
British force. 

Every possible exertion was made by Colonel Frederick. Pureshram 
A- D VdO artillery was manned by Europeans, but the guns 

* ' ' were old, clumsy, and nearly unserviceable ; sO scanty was 
the supply of ammunition, that they were frequently silent for days to- 
gether, and the garrison, on these occasions, never failed to make a 
complete repair in the intended breach. A considerable quantity of 
powder was at length obtained, but a prospect of its being again wholly 
p . . expended, induced Colonel Frederick to attempt the assault 

6 ruary . before the breach was entirely practicable. He would 
probably have succeeded ; but at the moment when the troops were to 
pass the ditch, the fascines, which they had thrown into it, were set on 
fire, and so rapidly consumed, that it became necessary to retire to the 
trenches. In this attempt the British detachment lost 85 men. The 
chagrin occasioned by failure, followed by a series of harassing delays, 
operating on an ardent mind and a debilitated constitution, proved fatal 
March 18 Colonel Frederick, who died on the 13th March, and was 

* succeeded in the command of the detachment by Major 
Sartorins. Materials were furnished so sparingly that little impression 
was made by the batteries ; but the Mahrattas carried on the approaches 
after their own manner, by running trenches and digging mines under the 
glacis. Frequent sallies, with various success, were made by the garrison ; 
at length, after a protracted siege of 29 weeks, a lodgment having been 
efEected by the Mahrattas and the English on the crest of the glacis, the 
brave veteran Budr-ul-Zeman Khan capitulated. The troop^ with all the 
honors of war, were allowed to march out of the fortress, which was taken 
A *14 possession of by the confederates on the 4th of April. But 

’ the late garrison had only moved a short distance, when 

they were attacked by the Mahrattas, the greater part of them dispersed, 
and their commandant wounded, overpowered, and, with several others, 
made prisoner. It appears that Budr-ul-Zeman Khan had stipulated to 
surrender the fort, ammunition, and stores in their actual condition ; but 
the Mahrattas, having discovered that he had destroyed them after the 
capitulation was made, upbraided him with his want of faith, and accused 
Hyder, Tippoo, and himself of habitual violation of their engagements, 
particularly in regard to Gooty and Nurgoond. Their accusations were 
just ; but Budr-ul-Zeman Khan, enraged at the insult, drew his sword, 
and his troops followed his example ; the result of the fray proved as 
above related. Though the circumstances may induce us to believe that 
there was no premeditated treachery, the subsequent confinement of Budr- 
ul-Zeman Klhan and several other prisoners reflects discredit on tho 
conduct of Pureshram Bhow.<> 

Before the fall of Dharwar, the British army had been some time in the 
field. Its first campaign against Tippoo in this war terminated, as we have 


* Narrative of Captain Little^s detachment, Wilks, Moor, Bombay Becozds, 
Mahratta MSB. and letters. 
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already briefly mentioned, on the 27th January. On the 29th of the same 
moiKth Lord Cornwallis assumed the command of the army, and marched, on 
l^e 5th February, towards Nellore,. where he concentrated his forces, and 
advanced to Bangalore, which he invested on the 5th March, and carried it 
by assault on the night of the 21st of that month. This success tended to dis- 
courage the enemy, and stimulate the allies to exertion. The fall of Ban- 

f alore had some share in influencing the surrender of Dharwar, and also of 
[opaul, besieged by the Moghuls, which was shortly afterwards given 
up, as was Buhadur Benda. The Moghuls, according to the treaty, were 
supported by two battalions of Madras native infantry, in the same manner 
astneMahrattas were aided from Bombay. An army of 30,000 Mahrattas, 
A. D 1791 which 25,000 were horse, marched from Poona, on the 
^ • * 1st January, under the command of Hurry Punt Phurkay ; 

advanced by Punderpoor and Sorapoor, forded the Kistna where it is 
joined by the Beema, and proceeded to Geddawal, whence flurry Punt 
directed the main body of his army to continue its route to Kumoul, whilst 
he proceeded to Paungul, with an escort of 2,000 cavalry, for the pur- 
pose of conferring personally with Nizam Ally, whose court was then 
held at that frontier position, whence he affected to direct the oper- 
ations of his field army. At this conference it was agreed by Nizam 
Ally, and by Hurry Punt on the part of his master the Peishwa, that 
they should abide by the terms of the treaty with the English, but 
only so far as might humble Tippoo, without absolutely annihilating his 
power. After the interview. Hurry Punt joined his army at Kurnoul, 
where he remained some time, until, hearing of the capture of Bangalore, 
he sent forward 10,000 horse with orders to endeavour to join Lord Corn- 
wallis, in which he had been anticipated by the Moghuls, a body of that 
strength having effected a junction with the English army on 4he 13th 
of April, after routing the party of Kootub-ud-deen, which we had 
occasion to mention before the siege of Dharwar. But the Mahrattas, 
on arriving some days afterwards at Anuntppor, found that Lord Corn- 
wallis had advanced towards Seringapatam. They therefore halted until 
joined by Hurry Punt with the main army, when the whole moved on to 
Sera. It having oi^urred to the Mahratta commander to try the effect of 
summoning the place, Sera was most unexpectedly surrendered, and found 
full of stores and in high order. This success induced Huny Punt to 
detach a party under Bulwunt Soob Rao to besiege Mudgeery, situated 
20 miles to the east of Sera ; after which, leaving a strong garrison in his 
new acquisition, he proceeded to join the army at Seringapatam.^ The 
other Mahratta army, acting on tne north-western quarter of Tippoo's 
territory, whose operations before Dharwar have been detailed, was now 
also advancing by orders from Hurry Punt towards Seringapatam. After 
the termination of the siege of Dharwar, a part of the British detachment 
was recalled to Bombay, and Captain Little, with three native battalions, 
the two with which he entered on the campaign having been much 
weakened by casualties, continued with Pm*eshram Bhow. The posses- 
sion of Dharwar, and the forts taken by the Moghuls, gave the allies a 
strong hold on the country situated between the Kistna and Toongbuddra ; 
Kooshgul, and severaT other places of less note, surrendered to Pureshram 
Bhow at the first smnmons ; and the occupation of the country, with the 
consequent realization of revenue, became so inviting to the Mahratta 
general, that he soon evinced a greater care of his own interests than those 
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of the confederacy. It was recommended that ho should join the Bombay 
army under General Abercromby, then on its march from Malabar 
towards the capital of Mysore, through the territory of a friendly chid^n, 
the raja of Koorg. The Mahratta army, under Pureshram Bhow, had been 
greatly increased during the siege of Dharwar ; he crossed the Toong- 
buddra on the 22nd April, and arrived within 24 miles of Chittledroog 
on the 29th of that month. Several fortified towns surrendered without 
resistance, and Mycondah was besieged by a detachment from his army ; 
but when urged by Captain Little to advance in the direction by 
which General Aberoromby was expected, or send on a part of his 
troops, he objected to it as unsafe, and continued his system of collecting 
from the surrounding country, until summoned by Hurry Punt to 
accompany him to Seringapatam.* Whilst Hurry Punt marched south- 
west, Pureshram Bhow moved south-east. Their armies were united at 
Nagmungulum on the 24th of May, and on the ensuing day they 
advanced to Mailcotta. But although thus near the capital, where they 
knew their allies were encamped, they had not been able to convey 
any intimation of their approach to Lord Cornwallis, as every letter was 
intercepted by the admirable activity of Tippoo’s. mounted Beruds. This 
circumstance is considered very discreditable to Hurry Punt and Puresh- 
ram Bhow by their own countiymen ; and it was matter of most serious 
regret to Lord Cornwallis that he had remained ignorant of their ap- 
proach. 

After the Moghul cavalry joined him, as already noticed, Lord Corn- 
wallis resolved to undertake the siege of Seringapatam, and directed 
General Aberoromby to move forward from the westward for the pur- 
pose of joining him at that capital. As the grand army advanced from 
the northward, Tippoo burnt the villages, destroyed the forage, and drove 
off both the inhabitants and their cattle, so that the space on which the 
army moved was a desert, and the condition of its cattle and horses soon 
^ proved the efficacy of this mode of defence. On the 16th 

Tippoo made a stand at Arikera, but was defeated ; and 
on the 19th Lord Cornwallis encamped at Caniambaddy, to the west of 


Seringapatam. But the battle he had gained on the 16th, and his 
position at the gates of the capital, were advantages more than counter- 
balanced by the state of his cattle, and the alarming scarcity which pre- 
vailed in his camp. The want of forage and provisions, aggravated by 
the presence of the useless and wasteful Moghul horse, soon became so 
much felt, that, combined with the lateness of the season, Lord Cornwallis 
abandoned all hope of being able to reduce Seringapatam before the 
monsoon ; he therefore sent orders to General Abercromby to return to 
Malabar, destroyed his own battering guns and heavy stores, raised the 
siege, and on the 26th May marched towards Mailcotta, from which place 
the Mahrattas had also moved that morning. Great was the surprise of the 
English army when large bodies of horse were seen advancing, of whose 
approach they had no intimation. Conceiving them to be enemies, 
preparations were at first made to treat them as such ; but their real 
character was soon discovered, and, though not unclouded with regret and 
disappointment, their arrival was hailed with great joy, as the ample 
supplies of the Mahratta bazars afforded immediate relief to the f amidied 
camp. That we may not unjustly detract from the merit of the 
Mahratta commanders, as they .have been accused of self-interested 


* Mahratta ^MSS« and letters, Captain LitUe’s despatdiieB, Ac. 
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nu)1iv68 in the readiness with which tliey permitted their bazar followers 
to sell to all comers, it is proper to mention that, though their followers 
took advantage of the period to raise the price of grain, their own troops 
suffered by the scarcity which for a few days ensued Hurry Punt’s 
despatches evince a vej^ humane and laudable anxiety to cdleviate tho 
distress of his allies, ^e junction of the Mahrattas near the spot where 
TMmbuck Rao Mama had gained the victory over -Hyder in 1771, was 
considered by them an omen particularly propitious. 

The confederate armies remained for ten days in tiie neighbourhood of 
Seringapatam, in order to allow time for the convoys of grain, expected 
by. the Mahrattas, to join the camp, after which the whole moved to 
Naraungulum. ^ Hurry Punt proposed that they should proceed to Sera, 
and take possession of the whole country between that place and the Eistna. 
Lord Cornwallis, however, considered it of prior importance to reduce 
the Baramahal, and country in the neighbourhood of Bangalore, in order 
to facilitate the approach of the necessary supplies from Madras. Hurry 
Punt urged similar reasons in support of his own proposal, and was 
naturally seconded by the Moghuls ; but as both depended on the English 
artillery and military stores, they yielded to the wishes of the governor- 
general. The army moved forward by very slow marches, necessary to the 
English from the exhausted state of their cattle, and the motions of the 
coiffederates were regulated accordingly. The fort of Oosoor was evacuated 
on the approach of the grand army. Pureshram Bhow, accompanied by 
Captain Little’s battalions, was detached towards Sera, for the purpose 
of Keeping open the northern communication, and overaweing the country 
which had already submitted. Nidjigul surrendered to Pureshram Bhow, 
and the killidar of Davaraydroog promised to give it up, provided a 
part of the British detachment was sent to take possession ; but, on ap- 
proaching the fort, they were fired upon, and as Pureshram Bhow had 
not the means of reducing it, he burnt the pettah in revenge, and proceed- 
ed to Sera. Being desirous of returning to the north-west, he assigned 
want of forage as a reason for hastily withdrawing to Chittledroog, where 
he surprised and cut off 300 of its garrison, who happened to be outside, 
and neglected to seek timely promotion in the fort. Pureshram Bhow 
long indulged hopes of obtaining possession of this stronghold by seducing 
the garrison ; but all his attempts proved abortive ; he, however, took 
several fortified places in its vicinity. 

With regard to the operations of the other troops at a distance from the 
grand army, Bulwunt Soob Rao, the officer sent by Hurry Punt to besiege 
Mudgeery, did not succeed in gaining possession of it, but he left a 
detadunent in the pettah, and went on to Makleedroog, Bhusmag, and 
Ruttengerry, of all which he took possession.* The army of Nizam Ally, 
with the two Mkdras battalions which continued to the northward, took 
Gandicottah on the Pennar, and laid siege to Gurrumcondah. 

The operations of Lord Cornwallis, after his retreat from Seringapatam, 
until the season should admit of his renewing the siege, were chiefly in 
the Baramahal, the whole of which he reduced, except the strong hill- 
fort of Kistnagheery, which he intended to blockade, but previous to this 
arrangement, one of Tippoo’s detachments, under Kummur-ud-deen, having 
surprised and cut off tiie party of Mahrattas left by Bulwunt Soob Rao at 
Mudgeery, the report of this circumstance was magnified into the total 
defeat and dispersion of Pureshram Bhow's army, and induced Lord 
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Cornwallis to proceed to Bangalore without forming the intended 
blockade. After hearing the true state of the case, he resolved on 
redncing the forts between Bangalore and Gurrumoondah, in the siege of 
which last the Moghul troops were still occupied. The whole tract soon 
fell, and, amongst other places of strength, me hill-fort of Nundidroog, 
when a part of the battering train used in its reduction was sent o£E to 
assist the Moghuls at Gurrumoondah, whither also most of their horse 
repaired. 

Bj the beginning of December Lord Cornwallis’s army had assembled 
at Bangalore, and might have advanced to Seringapatam, but the Bombay 
troops had a difficult march to perform before they could join ; and 
Pureshram Bhow, though directed to be prepared to support their advance, 
remained on pretence of sickness near Chittledroog. The Moghuls loitered 
with the camp at Gurrumoondah ; and although Hurry Punt continued 
with Lord Cornwallis, the greater part of his troops were dispersed on 
various pretexts, but in reality to occupy the districts, and to collect as 
much money as they could. As circumstances thus detained Lord 
Cornwallis from the main object of reducing the capital, he in the mean- 
time laid siege to the forts in his route. Savendroog and Outradroog 
were taken ; Ramgheery, Shevingheery, and Hooliordroog surrendered. 

The Moghul army, after months spent before Gurrumoondah in a series 
of operations still more feeble than those of the Mahrattas before Dhar- 
war, were at length put in possession of the lower fort by the exertions of 
Captain Read, me officer who had succeeded to the command of the 
English detachment. The Moghuli having resigned all hope of reducing 
the upper fort, being anxious to join in the siege of Seringapatam, 
determined to mask it, and for that purpose a considerable body of troops 
was left under Hafiz Fureed-ud-deen Khan, a part of whom, under his 
personal command, he kept in the lower fort, and a small body was 
encamped at a little distance on the south side, under the orders of Azim 
Khan, the son of the nabob of Kumoul, and a Frenchman who had 
assumed the name of Smith. These arrangements being completed, the 
main body moved on with the intention of joining Lord Cornwallis, but 
they were speedily recalled in consequence of an unexpected attack on the 
blockading party, many of whom were killed, and Hafiz Fureed- 
.ud-deen having been made prisoner, was basely murdered from 
motives of revenge, he having been the envoy through whom 
the proffer of marriage on the part of Tippoo was sent, which was in- 
dignantly refused by Nizam Ally. The Frenchman Smith was also taken 
and put to death. On the return of the main body of the Moghuls, Tip- 
poo^s troops, who were headed by his eldest son Futih Hyder, retired and 
left the Moghuls to strengthen their party in the lower fort.t This 
arrangement being again completed, the Moghul army moved on, and 
joined Lord Cornwallis at Outradroog on the 26th January 1792. 

We have noticed the delay of the Mahratta commanders in collecting 
their detachments, and in engaging actively with the English in the 
operations against the capital. The object of Hurry Punt was obviously 

E ' ler, but that of Pureshram Bhow extended to the long-meditated 
atta scheme of obtaining possession of the district of Bednore. 
Pureshram Bhow conceived that the present opportunity, whilst aided by 
a body of Briti^ troops at his absolute disposal, was too favourable to be 

* Bombay Records, Colonel Wilks. 
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oiiultc^ Though fully iixformed by liord Cornwallis of the general plan 
of (^rations, in which he was .requested to co-operate, he no sooner saw 
the* English army engaged in besieging the fortresses already mentioned, 
on its route towards ^ringapatam, than he directed his march straight 
towards Bednore. Hooly Onore having been assaulted and taken by the 

nAAomh«r 9 i British detachment, the Mahratta general continued his 

* advance along the left bank of the Toong, intending to 
reduce the fort of Simoga. But at that place, besides the regular garrison, 
there was a force consisting of 7,000 infantry, 800 horse, and 10 guns, 
under the command of Keza Sahib, one of Tippoo’s relations, who, on the 
approach of the Mahrattas, either from not deeming his position ad- 
vantageous, or with a view to attack Pureshram Bhow when engaged in 
the siege, quitted his entrenchments close to the walls of the fort, and took 
post in a thick jungle a few miles to the south-west of it. His position 
was uncommonly strong, having the river Toong on his right, a steep hill 
covered with impenetrable underwood on his left, and his front protected 
and concealed both by underwood and a deep ravine, full of tall and close 
bamboos, than which no trees form a stronger defence. One road only 
ran through this position, but it was more clear and open to the rear. 

December 29 Pureshram Bhow came in sight of the fort on the morn- 

* ing of the 29th December ; but, instead of attacking, made 
a considerable circuit to avoid it, and continued his route towards the 
position occupied by Reza Sahib. Having arrived in its neighbourhood, 
the main army took up its ground of encampment ; but Appa Sahib 
advanced towards the enemy with a body of cavalry. Pureshram Bhow 
requested of Captain Little to leave eight companies for the protection of 
the camp, and move on with the rest of the battalions to support his son, 
which he immediately did. The closeness of the country rendered the 
attack of cavalry impracticable ; and Captain Little’s three battalions on 
this memorable occasion mustered about 800 bayonets I Notwithstand- 
ing the comparative insignificance of his numbers, he did not hesitate in 
moving down on the enemy’s position, the irregular infantry of the 
Mahrattas following in his rear. Captain Little, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the manner in which the enemy was posted, and aware of the 
advantage of keeping his strength in reserve in such a situation, went 
forward with one battalion ; and, as the fire opened, he direbted two 
companies to advance on the enemy’s right and two other companies to 
attack their left, whilst the rest were engaged with the centre. Every 
attempt to penetrate into the jungle was warmly opposed, but the enemy’s 
right seemed the point most assailable, though defended with obstinacy. 
Two companies were sent to reinforce the two engaged on the right ; but 
Lieutenants Doolan and Bethune, who led them, were wounded succes- 
sively. The grenadier company under Lieutenant Moor^ was sent to their 
support ; that officer also fell disabled. Six companies of the 114h 
battalion were then brought forward, and Brigadier Major Ross, who- 
directed them, was killed. The sepoys repeatedly penetrated a short difiK 
tance into the jungle ; but most of their European Officers being wounded, 
they could not keep their ground. The Mahratta infantiy, on every 
advance, rushed forward tumultuously, but were driven back in disorderly 
flight, which only added to the general slaughter, and contributed to the 
confusion of the regular infantry ; but Captain Little, watching the 

* Author of the interesting narratiye of the operations of Captain Little’s detach- 
ment.' 
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opportunities when his men’s minds required support, with that admirable 
judgment and gallantry which have, on so many occasions, distinguished 
the officers of British sepoys, rallied, cheered, and re-animated them ; 
sent on parts of the reserve, and continued the apparently unequal struggle 
with steady resolution. At last the whole reserve was ordered up : the 
action continued with fresh spirit, and "a small party got through the 
jungle into the enemy’s camp. Captain Little, who immediately perceiv- 
ed the importance of this advantage, skilfully prepared a strong lK>dy to 
support them. This reinforcement he headed in person, and arrived in 
time to secure the retreat of the small advanced party which had given 
way on their officer being wounded, and were completely overpowered and 
flying ; rallying, however, at Captain Little's word, and seeing themselves 
seconded, they turned on their pursuers with fresh energy. The enemy 
began to waver. The whole detachment was ordered to press forward. 
Captain Thomson, of the artillery, and the few European’ officers that re- 
mained, imitating the example of their gallant commander, led on with the 
greatest animation, drove the enemy from every point, and thus gained 
this well-fought battle. The Mahrattas rushed forward with their usual 
avidity to share the plunder, and were useful in the pursuit, which 
Captain Little continued in the most persevering manner, until he had 
taken every one of the ^ns, and rendered his victory as dispiriting and 
injurious to the enemy, as it was creditable and cheering to his own party. 

The whole conduct of Captain Little on this occasion was most ex- 
emplary : it reminds us of the generalship of Lawrence or of Clive, and 
of itself entitles him to a very^ respectable rank in the military annals 
of British India. Of the small number of British troops engaged, 
60 were killed and wounded, and the loss would have been much 
greater, but for the judicious conduct of their commander, who exposed 
them as little as possible until he knew where their strength could 
be exerted with effect. The Mahrattas, though they contributed but 
little to the success of the day, lost about 600 men. The fort of Simoga 

A D 1792 defeat of the covering 

’ * ’ army ; it surrendered to Captain Little on the 2nd January, 

and it was to him a very humiliating circumstance that he was compelled 
to place the principal officers at the disposal of Pureshram Bhow, who, 
contrary to the terms of capitulation, detained them in the same manner 
as he had kept Budr-ul-Zeman Khan. 

Some time was spent in making arrangements for the occupation of the . 
country about Simoga ; but, towards the middle of January, Pureshram 
Bhow, to complete his design, advanced through the woods in the 
direction of Bednore, which he reached on the 28th, and was preparing to 
invest it, when, for reasons which will be hereafter explained, he suddenly 
retreated, and, after returning to Sipaoga, took the straight route towards 
Seringapatam.^ Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by Hurry Punt and the son 
of Nizam Ally, Sikundur Jah, arrived with the combined army before 
Tippoo’s capital on the 5th February. On the following day, the well- 
concerted and brilliant attack made by the English on his camp within 
the bound hedge, put the allies in possession of the whole of the outworim, 
and immediate preparations were made for commencing the siege. 
Oeneral Abercromby’s division joined on the 16th, and materially con- 
tributed to forward the operations, particularly by the gallant repulse of 
Tippoo's attack on their advanced position on the 22nd of February. 


* Moor, Wilks, Mahratta MSS. and letters. 
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Tippoo repeatedly endeavoured to opc^ negotiations ; but his first 
overtures were for various reasons considered inadmissible ; at last, in 
consequence of the more becoming form and tone of his proposals, 
together with the intercession of the allies, particularly of Hurry Punt, 
two wukeels, Gholam Ali and Ali Reza, were admitted to an audience 
on the 14th February, whilst, in the meantime, the attack and 
defence were going forward as if no peace had been meditated. 
The wukeels were met by three agents appointed bv the allies 
respectively — Sir John Kennaway on the part of Lord Cornwallis, 
Buchajee Bugonath on that of Huriy Punt, and Meer Abdool Kassim, 
now distinguished by his title of Meer Alum, in behalf of Sikundur 
Jah. After considerable discussion, and many references by the wukeels 
to their master, Tippoo on the 23rd February, the day after his unsuccess^ 
ful attack on C^neral Abercromby^s division, consented to cede half the 
territory which he possessed before the war ; to pay three crores and 
30,000 rupees, one-half immediately, and the rest by three equal in- 
stalments within a year ; to release all persons made prisoner from the 
time of Hyder Ally, and to deliver two of his sons as hostages for the 
due performance of the conditions. An. armistice had taken place for two 
days, the hostages had already arrived in the English camp, upwards of 
one crore of rupees of the money had been paid, and the definitive treaty 
on the point of being concluded, when Tippoo, who appears to have at first 
overlooked the circumstance, finding that the principality of Koorg was 
included in the list of cessions, loudly remonstrated against yielding 
what he termed equivalent to the surrender of one of the gates of 
Seringapatam. Appearances indicated his determination to break the truce, 
but the prompt measures adopted by Lord Cornwallis for renewing the 
siege, and his declared resolution to give up none of <the advantages al- 
ready secured, induced Tippoo to reflect on the consequences, and finally 
to sign the treaty. 

Without reference to the condition of the former dependents of the 
Peishwa and Nizam Ally, or to that clause which secured a greater 
advantage to the party first in the field, the allies received .an equal share 
of the districts ceded by Tippoo, amounting annually to about 40 lakhs of 
rupees to each. 

The share of the Mahrattas lay principally between the Wurdah and 
Kistna ; it also included the valley of Sondoor near Bell ary, which 
.was still in possession of the Ghorepuray family. The portion allotted 
to Nizam Ally included Gooty and Kurpa, with the districts between the 
Kistna and Toongbuddra, of which Moodgul, Kannikgeeree, and Kopaul 
may be considered the western boundary, with the exception of a small 
district about Anagoondy, which Tippoo retained. Dindigul, Baramahal, 
Koorg, and Malabar were assigned to the English. 

We now return to explain the cause of Pureshram Bhow’s sudden 
retreat from Bednore, which was occasioned by his learning that Kum- 
mur-ud-deen had marched from Seringapatam with a strong force of 
infantry, for the purpose of entrapping him in the woods, and, although 
success would have more than excused his proceedings at the Poona 
court, his failure, shbuld he be afterwards hemmed in, would have ruined 
both himself and his army ; for Nana Furnuwees, though he at fimt took 
little notice of the Bhow^s intention, no sooner found that it was 
generally understood, than he ordered him to desist, and proceed to 
Seringapatam. Lord Cornwallis, after he laid siege to that fortress, had 
pressingly written to Pureshram Bhow, describing the manner in whi 9 h 
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he had invested it, and pointing ont the essential service that might be 
rendered by his cavalry if posted on Ihe south face of the fortress ; but 
Pureshram Bhow disregarded the application, until he received the inform- 
ation already mentioned. By the time, however, that he reached Bering- 
apatam, the armistice was signed ; and although Lord Cornwallis scarcely 
noticed his faithless conduct, it has been a theme of just censure ; nor 
can Nana Fumuwees be exempted from a share of blame, for when 
urged by Mr. Malet to expedite the Bhow’s advance to the capital, 
he started difficulties as to the scarcity which his junction would occasion 
in the grand army, and would no doubt have been well pleased to effect 
a conquest which had been a favourite object with his great master, 
the first Mahdoo Rao. 

By the end of march, after the usual interchange of civilities, the 
commanders of the allied armies had put their troops in motion 
towards their respective frontiers. Hurry Punt returned by the eastern 
route to Poona, where he arrived on the 25th May ; but Pureshram 
Bhow remained with the heavy baggage and stores, which, together witib 
his own artillery and 17 battering guns presented by Lord Cornwallis to 
the Peishwa, greatly retarded his progress. The devastation committed 
by his own troops on their advance rendered grain and forage 
extremely scarce, and the heat and drought of the season, together with 
the active annoyance which, notwithstanding the peace, he continued to 
experience from Tippoo’s Beruds and Pindharees, combined to render 
Pureshram Bhow’s march from Seringapatam to the Toongbuddra one of 
the most distressing the Mahrattas ever experienced. Captain Little’s 
detachment fortunately escaped the severe privations to which Pureshram 
Bhow’s army was subjected, by having been directed to join General 
Abercromby’s army, which marched to Malabar, and embarked at Canna- 
nore for Bombay.^ 


* Mahratta and English Records, WUks, Moor, Ac., Ac. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

, FROM A. D. 1792 TO A. D. 1794. 

An inquiry into the reasons which induced Lord Cornwallis to refrain ffom 
subjugating Tippoo's territory is foreign to the object of this worh-^ 
Opinion of the Mahratta ministers on this subject — Mahadajee Sindia's 
proposals at the time of forming the confederacy against Tippoo^ to which 
Sindia did not become a party. — Sindia's proceedings in Hindostan.'-^ 
Battle of Patun. — Ismael Beg defeated, — Rajpoots continue the war^ 
battle of Mairta — peace with the Rajpoots. — The regular infantry of De 
Boigne. — Holkar entertains the Chevalier Dudrenec, and raises some 
regular corps. — Ali Buhadur^ assisted by Himmut Buhadur^ establishes 
himself in Bundehmnd. — Sindia moves towards Poona. — Surmises with 
regard to his intentions. — Declares that he is proceeding as hearer of the 
insignia of office for the wukeel-i-mootluq from the emperor to the 
Peishwa, — Grand state ceremony on presenting the insignia, — Sindia 
endeavours by various ways to gain the confidence of the young Peishwa 
to the prejudice of Nana Fumuwees. — Discussions respecting the affairs 
of Hindostan, — Ismael Beg again raises disturbances^ hut is taken 
prisoner and confined for life in the fort of Agra. — The troops of Sindia 
and Holkar commit hostilities against each other — obstinate battle of 
Lukhairee — Sindians troops victorious. — Consequences at Poona. — Hos~ 
tilities suspended in Hindostan by orders from the Peishwa and Sindia — 
the latter all-powerful in Hindostan. — His attempts to render himself 
popular in the Deccan — perseveres in his endeavours to supersede Nana 
Fumuwees in the young Peishwa's favour. — Remarkable .explanation 
betwixt the Peishwa and Nana, — Views of Mahadajee Sindia — kis death. 

An enquiry into the reasons which induced Lord Cornwallis to refrain 
from the entire subjugation of Tippoo’s territory is foreign to the object 
of this work ; it is only necessary to observe that even Nana Fumuwees 
and Pureshram Bhow, the parties in the Mahratta state most inimical to 
Tippoo, were averse to the total overthrow of the Mysore state, and Malia- 
dajee Sindia was decidedly hostile to that course of policy. The Mahrat- 
tas, who are not sensible of the effect which may operate on British 
authorities from the influence of public opinion in England, attribute the 
moderation shown by the governor-general to the representations of 
Hurry Punt Phurkay.<» 

At the period when Lord Cornwallis was negotiating the alliance 
against Tippoo, he instructed Major Palmer, the resident with Sindia, to 
request, both of Sindia and Holkar, to use their influence at Poona in 
effecting the desired connection between the Peishwa and the British 
government. Sindia offered to unite in the confederacy against Tippoo, 
provided two battalions similar to those granted to Nizam Ally were sent 
to join the army, with which he proposed to march to the southward ; 


* Mahxattas MSS., Horry Pout's letters. 
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and that the British government should become bound to protect his 
territory in Hindostan during his absence. These proposals being consider- 
ed inadmissible, he refused to become a party to the treaty of Poona,* * * § 

We left Mahadajee Sindia, in the early part of 1790, endeavouring to 
conciliate his coadjutors, intent on humbling the Bajpoots, securing the 
dependency of Ismael Beg, and preventing the incursions of the ^iks. 
A temporary adjustment with Holkar and Ali Buhadur enabled him to 
prepare for opposing Ismael Beg, whose hostile intentions soon became 
unequivocal, and the Rajpoot rajas of Jeypoor and Joudpoor Were pouring 
succours into his camp. Sindia, before risking a battle, endeavoured, with 
some success, to currupt the regular troops with Ismael Beg, and at last 
j ordered Gopaul Rao Bhow, Luckwa Dada, and De Boigne 

* to attack his camp near Patun, at a point which was left 
undefended by a body of troops whom Sindia had secured in his interest ; 
but, notwithstanding this advantage, Sindia’s officers being disappointed in 
the promisfed aid of Holkar, who stood aloof during the engagement, tha 
utmost exertion was necessary to ensure success. Ismael Beg fought 
with his usual bravery, and a body of his Patans thrice charged through 
the regular infantry of the Mahrattas, cutting down the artillerymen at 
their guns. De Boigne displayed great personal energy on this occasion, 
and to his gallantry, and the discipline of his battalions, was justly 
attributed the great victory which ensued. Numbers fell on both sides, 
but the army of Ismael Beg was completely routed, and that chieftain 
fled with a small retinue from the field of battle to the gates of Jeypoor. 
All his guns were taken, and 10 battalions of infantiy grounded their 
arms and surrendered. 

The Rajpoots, however, still maintained the war, and a 
A. D 1791 second battle took place at Mairta, in the Joudpoor terri- 
^ ‘ * tory, where they allowed themselves to be surprised by De 

Boigne at dawn of day on the 12th September ; and although 400 
Q f h IV Rahtore cavalry made desperate efforts to reanimate their 
»ep em er . an d^ low them to recover themselves, the general 

confusion was irretriev^mer It was supposed that Sindia would have 
completely subjugated the Rajpoots, but the opposition and dissensions to 
A D 1792 which he was exposed from his colleagues, Holkar and 
^ ' ' Ali Buhadur, induced him to grant them peace on their 

promising to pay a moderate tribute annually. J 
The force of De Boigne was now gradually augmented to 18,000 
regular infantry, 6,000 irregulars, Nujeebs and Rohillahs, 2,000 irregular 
horse, and 600 Persian cavalry. This last body was mounted, clothed, 
armed, and disciplined by De Boigne, to whom all the horses of it 
belonged. Districts in the Dooab yielding 22 lakhs of rupees of net reve- 
nue were assigned for the support of this force, and the fortress of Agra 
was given up as a dep6t of small arms and cannon ; of the latter De 
Boigne had upwards of 200 serviceable pieces.§ Sindia affected to con- 
sider this force as part of the emperor’s establishment, and denominated 
them the imperial army : but such a flimsy veil was not calculated to 
deceive tl^ watchful eye of his rivals, and Holkar, in pai'ticular, saw the 

* Bengal Records. 

t One translation of a native newspaper in the Bengal Records says 11,000 or 12,000 
of the Mahrattas were killed. 

X Mabratta letters and MSS., Palmer's despatches, Indian newspaper, and General 
De Boigne. 

§ General De Boigne. 
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growth ’ of his power with rancorous jealousy. He retired across the 
Ommbu], and entertained in his service the Chevalier Dudrenec, a French- 
man, who raised and disciplined four battalions, the &:st troops of 
that description which the family of Holkar had ever used. 

Ali Buhadur, at the suggestion of Himmut Buhadur, undertook the con- 
quest of Bundelcund, in which province, after a long struggle, they 
succeeded in establishing themselves, - but found infinite difficulty in 
reducing the country, and were perpetually involved in warfare and in- 
surrection. 

Whilst Sindia was engaged in contentions with his colleagues, he 
frequently declared his intention of repairing to Poona for the purpose of 
obtaining their recal ; but Nana’s policy in supporting Holkar was well 
known, and Sindia’s situation was deemed too insecure to admit of his 
venturing on an excursion so distant. When he therefore moved towards 
Oujein, and actually commenced his march for Poona, various were the 
conjectures which ensued. Some considered that, jealous of the increas- 
ing power of the British, and their influence at Poona and Hyderabad, 
his views were directed to the establishment of his own authority at Poona, 
for the purpose of preventing the ascendancy, which it seemed probable 
they would obtain, especially if Tippoo’s dominions were conquered and 
partitioned. Others supposed that he had views on the territory of 
Nizam Ally, and some believed that his sole object was to prevent the in- 
terference of Holkar in his late acquisitions in Hindostan. 

It is probable there was some foundation for all these surmises ; certain 
it is that he had in view the control of the Bramins, and the establishment 
of his own authority at the Peishwa’s capital. After the battle of Patan 
in June 1790, he obtained from the emperor, for the third time, patents con- 
stituting the Peishwa wukeel-i-mootluq, but which was now to descend to 
him as a hereditary office in unalienable enam, on condition, however, of ap- 
pointing Sindia and his posterity his perpetual deputies. In order, therefore, 
to exhibit to his countrymen his absolute power over the imperial house of 
Timour, for which the Mahrattas in the Deccan had long a habitual respect, 
and to gratify the feelings of all Hindoos, the emperor invested Sindia 
with the right of selecting his heir from among his sons, and issued an 
edict forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and cows throughout the Mo- 
ghul dominions. 

Sindia’s march to the southward was very slow ; and he often appeared as 
if deliberating whether he might venture so far from his own territory. 
He gave out that he was proceeding to Poona by the emperor’s orders, as 
bearer of the sunnuds and insignia of the office of wukeel-i-mootluq for 
the Peishwa. On his arrival at Bheer, near the Godavery, charged with 
such commissions from the emperor, he made some demands on Nizam 
Ally, the nature of which is not ascertained ; but he endeavoured to induce 
him to make him a present of the fertile district of Bheer, and bestow 
Aurunj^abad on the Peishwa. On being refused, he pretended to be much 
hurt at his want of courtesy. 

Nana Fumuwees long doubted whether Sindia would actually come in- 
to the Deccan ; but on being assured that he was on his route Burhan- 
poor, he applied to Lord Cornwallis, through Hurry Punt Phurkay, for the 
permanent services of Captain Little’s detacTiment, which in the name of the 
Peishwa he offered to subsidize ; but the governor-general, for various 
reasons, declined assenting to the proposal. 

Sindia was very apprehensive of a connection of that kind ; and, to allay 
Nana’s well-founded jealousy of his regular infantry, he only brought 
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with him a small party, under an Englishman of respectable character, 
named Hessing, and one complete battalion, commanded by Michael Filoze, 
b^ birth a Neapolitan, a low illiterate man of worthless character, but of con- 
siderable address and cunning. Sindia arrived at Poona on the 11th June, 
and pitched his camp near the mngum, or junction of the Moota and Moola 
rivers, the place assigned by the Peishwa for the residence of the British 
envoy and his suite ; and hence the Sungum and the Residentgr, a spot for 
many reasons interesting, and well known to most of our oountiymen who 
have visited that quarter, became synonymous. Nana Furnuwees did 
everything in his power to prevent the Peishwa’s acceptance of the titles 
and insi^ia brought from the emperor : he represented the impropriety 
of adopting some of the titles, especially that of Maharaj Adeeraj (the 
greatest of great rajas), which was inconsistent with the constitution of 
the existing government of the Mahratta empire. But Sindia persisted ; 
and permission for the Peishwa’s acceptance of all the honors was formally 
obtained from the raja of Satara. Nine days after his arrival, Nana 
Furnuwees visited Sindia, who received him in the most cordial manner, 
refused to sit on his musnud in the minister’s presence, and treated him 
with the greatest respect.. On the ensuing day Sindia paid his respects 
to the Peishwa, carrying with him numberless rare productions and 
curiosities of Hindostan for the young prince. The following morning 
was appointed for the grand ceremony of investing the Peishwa with the 
title and dignity of wukeel-i-mootluq, and Sindia spared no pains to render 
it as imposing as possible. A grand suite of tents was pitched at a 
distance from his own camp. The Peishwa proceeded towards them with 
the most pompous form. At the further end of these splendid apartments, 
a throne, meant to represent that of the emperor of the Moghuls, was 
erected, on which was displayed the imperial firman, the khillut, or 
dresses of investiture, and all the principal insignia. The Peishwa, on 
approaching the throne, made his obeisance thrice, placed 101 gold-mohurs 
upon it as a nuzur or offering, and took his seat on its left. Sindia’s 
Persian secretary then r9lid the imperial firmans, and, amongst others, 
the edict which prevented the slaughter of bullocks and cows. The 
Peishwa then received the khillut, consisting of nine articles of dress, five 
superb ornaments of jewels and feathers, a sword and shield, a pencase, a 
seal and inkstand, and two royal morchuls, or fans of peacock’s tails, 
accompanied by a nalkee,^ a palkee,f a horse, and an elephant ; 
besides six elephants bearing the imperial standard, two crescents, two 
stars, and the orders of the fish and of the sun. The Peishwa retired to 
an ^^d joining tent, and returned clothed in the imperial khillut, when he 
resumed his seat ; and Sindia, followed by Nana Furnuwees and such of 
the Peishwa’s officers as were present, ofEered nuzurs of congratulation. 
When the Peishwa arose to return to his palace, he was followed by 
Sindia and Hurry Punt carrying the morchuls and fanning him. He 
entered Poona seated in the nalkee ; the concourse of people assembled 

’'‘A nalkee is a sort of sedan-chair withoat a top, having four poles, two behind 
and two before, never used but by the emperor, or persons of the very hiahest rank. 

f A palkee is totally different from the more useful and convenient, though less 
splendid, conveyance commonly used by Kuropoans, and termed by them palanquin. 
The natives, who call them meynas, also use the same conveyance ; but the palkee is a 
sort of short bedstead, over which a pole, very much curved in the middle, is 
fastened, and above all a scarlet cloth stretched on bamboos, as an awning, and some- 
times very highly ornamented, is placed. When used by ladies, there are screens 
affixed to the upper cloth. 
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to witness the procession was exceedingly great ; the pomp and grandeur 
displayed was beyond anything that the inhabitants of Poona uad ever 
seen, whilst the clang of thousands of musical instruments, the dliouts 
of the populace, volleys of musquetry, and salvos of cannon seemed to 
give all the efEect that the projector of this state ceremony could possibly 
desire. 

The investiture of Sindia by the Peishwa, as deputy to the wukeel-i- 
mootluq, immediately followed on their arrival at the Peishwa’s palace ; 
but on this occasion, and on several others, the pretended humility of 
Sindia gave disgust, when he insisted on being considered as the here- 
ditary servant of the Peishwa, entitled only to carry his slippers, and 
addressed by no higher title than that of patelL Though this afPectation 
was meant to be in conformity with Mahratta taste, it failed in its eifect. 
No Bramin of education was pleased or deceived by such coarse self- 
disparagement, and the old Mahrattas, though Mahadajee Sindia had pur- 
chased some hereditary privileges in the Deccan, would much more readi- 
ly have acknowledged his new imperial titles^ than have assigned to 
him the appellation of Patell, a distinction which they considered due 
only to the legitimate Sindia, Patell of Kunneirkheir. The mankurees, 
and those cavahers who considered themselves the old officers of the rajas 
of Satara, though some among them could scarcely term the horse he 
rode his own, refused to enter the imperial tents with the Peishwa, nor 
would they present nuzurs to him as wukeel-i-mootluq. Nuzurs were pre- 
sented to Sindia by his officers on returning to his own camp ; but the 
feeling among his countrymen, which was too strong to escape his 
notice, proved to him the necessity of much caution in the prosecution 
of his designs. 

A principal object was to gain the confidence of the young Peishwa, 
to which the rarities he had brought from Hindostan, and the splendid 
spectacle with which he had been gratified, paved the way. The frank, 
unreserved manners of Sindia, who talked to the young prince of 
hunting and hawking, and carried him out on frequent excursions to 
see those field sports, were things so very different, and so much more 
agreeable than the sedate and grave observance of decorum habitual 
to Nana Furnuwees, that Sindia soon became his constant companion. 
Parties to the country in the neighbourhood of Poona constantly took 
place, to which the young prince was invited, and Nana thought it 
advisable to give his assent, although he clearly saw the design of 
Sindia, and watched his proceedings so vigilantly that it was difficult 
for him to find opportunities of conversing with Mahdoo Kao unobserved. 
When they did occur, Sindia never failed to comment on the manner in 
which he was treated, and to assure him that he had both the power and 
the inclination to render him independent of such tutelage. But although 
Mahdoo Kao readily entered into every scheme of pleasure suggested 
by Sindia, his natural good disposition and judgment rendered it by 
np means easy to shake his confidence in Nana Furnuwees ; and at 
first he combated Sindia’s arguments with warmth ; but the customary 
restraints before unfelt began to be irksome, and Sindia’s society 
proportionally more desirable. 

Sindia’s public affairs at the durbar seemed principally to refer to 
Hindostan ; he represented the large sums he had spent in extending the 

These were Rajs, Maharaj, Mahdoo Rao Sindia, Mudar-ool-Muham, Ali Jah 
Buhadur. 
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empire, and procuring such honors and dignify .for the Poishwa ; he 
petitioned for the payment of his expenses, the entire management of 
affairs in Hindostan, and finally for the recal of Holkar and Ali 
Buhadur. In reply to these, the minister always demanded, in the first 
instance, an account of the revenue of those districts which he had 
subdued so easily, and had enjoyed so long. Many discussions on these 
subjects took place, and many circumstances occurred, tending to 
strengthen the mutual jealousy of Sindia and Nana ; but they for some 
time maintained every fonn of civility and respect, whilst their respective 
parties in Hindostan, though engaged in service together in the Bajpoot 
country, were almost in a state of open rupture. 

The restless spirit of Ismael Beg, and his enmity to Sindia, rendered 
him a fit instrument for disturbing the tranquillity of Hindostan, to 
which, after Sindia’s departure, he was secretly prompted by the intrigues 
of Tookajee Holkar ; but, after assembling a considerable force, his career 
was stopped sooner than was anticipated. 

The widow of Nujeef Khan refused to surrender the fort of Canoond 
to Sindia’s officers. A force marched against her under M. Perron, the 
officer second-in-command to De Boigne. Ismael Beg advanced to her 
assistance, gave Perron battle outside the walls, and, being defeated, entered 
the fort. He there assisted in the defence, which was well maintained, 
until the widow having been killed by a stone shell, the garrison became 
dispirited by the accident, and began to think of betraying Ismael Beg 
to ensure themselves favourable terms. This treachery, however, the 
latter prevented by giving himself up to M. Perron, who promised, on 
the faith of his commanding officer, De Boigne, that he should not be 
put to death. The terms were observed, but he was ever after confined 
in the fort of Agra, where he died in 1799. 

Subsequent to the surrender of Canoond, which happened before Sindia 
reached Poona, Holkar’s and Sindia’s armies were levying tribute together 
in the Rajpoot territory ; they had also taken two forts, when, quarrelling 
about the spoils, their jealousy burst forth into open hostilities, which 
brought on the battle of Lukhairee, near Ajimere, on which occasion 
Gopaul Rao Bhow, Luckwa Dada, and De Boigne, with 20,000 horse and 
9,000 regular infantry, defeated Holkar’s army, consisting of 30,000 hors© 
and the four battalions of Dudrenec. The attack was planned by De 
Boigne, and the conflict the most obstinate ever witnessed by that 
officer. By the explosion of 12 tumbrils of ammunition, his brigades 
were thrown into great confusion, but being posted in a wood, Holkar’s 
cavalry could not take advantage of the disaster. Dudrenec’s battalions 
fought until they were nearly annihilated. Their guns, 38 in number, 
were all taken ; the shattered remains of the corps retreated pr^ 
cipitately into Malwa, where Holkar, in impotent rage, sacked OujeijP 
the capital of his rival. 

When accounts of these proceedings reached Poona, the ostensible 
cordiality of Sindia and the court was for a time obstructed, and precau- 
tions were adopted by both parties as if apprehensive of personal violence. 
Nana Furnuwecs called in the aid of Pureshram Bhow, who arrived with 
2,000 horse. This imprudent reinforcement furnished 

A. u, 17 » . gindia with a pretext for greatly increasing the parties of 
Hessing and Filoze who accompanied him, and for bringing down one of 
his infantry brigades, the command of which was confided by De Boigne 
to M. Perron. But as neither party was desirous of attaining their end 
by prosecuting the war, positive instructions were despatched to their 
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respective officers to refrain from hostilities, and to await the pacific 
semement of their disputes by orders from the Peishwa. 

The result rendered Sindia all-powerful in Hindustan, but he was 
conscious of his unpopularity in the Deccan, and strove to overcome it. 
With this view he had, on his arrival at Poona, espoused the cause of 
Oovind Rao Gaekwar in a manner which will be hereafter explained, and 
upon one occasion, when Nana Furnuwees, during the minority of the 
Punt Suchew, assumed charge of his lands, l^india, who knew that the 
proceeding met with general disapprobation, interposed, conveyed the 
Suchew to Poona, in opposition to the orders of the minister, re-establish- 
ed him in his possessions, and dismissed Bajee Rao Moreishwur, the agent 
whom Nana had placed in charge of the Suchew’s territory. This daring 
interference gave rise to a quarrel, which was with difficulty appeased by 
the mediation of Hurry Punt Phurkay ; but fresh disputes arose in con- 
sequence of Sindians more undisguised attempts to induce the Peishwa to 
seek his protection. On one occasion, in particular, a conversation took 
place in a boat at Lohgaom, which, being overheard and repeated, caused 
an immediate alarm in the mind of Nana, and he took the first opportuni- 
ty of coming to an explanation with the Peishwa. He addressed himself 
both to his judgment and feelings, enumerated, the services he had 
performed for him and for the state, described the views of aggrandize- 
ment entertained by Sindia, pointed out his foreign troops, his departure 
from ancient usage, and his want of connection with the Mahratta people, 
over whom and the Bramin sovereignty he was bent on establishing an 
absolute power. With these observations he contrasted his own situation, 
his inability to preserve order or to resist the encroachments of Sindia if 
unsupported by his prince ; and finally, lamenting in tears the probable 
effects of the evil counsels by which he had been misled, he tendered his 
resignation, and declared his resolution to proceed to Benares. Mahdoo 
Rao was greatly affected. In a transport of grief he begged his forgive- 
ness, entreated his stay, and promised to be for ever guarded in his 
conduct. But notwithstanding this re-establishment of inilueiice, Sindia 
by his great power would probably have* ultimately prevailed over his 
rival, although the unqualified support of Hurry Punt to all the measures 
of the minister, the friendship of the powerful Bramin families of Rastia 
and Putwurdhun, together with that of the old mankurees, some of them 
great jagheerdars, formed a strong opposition to the views of Mahadajee 
Sindia. But in the midst of his ambitious schemes he was suddenly 
seized with a violent fever, which in a few days terminated his existence. 
He breathed his last at Wunowlee, in the environs of Poona, on the 12th 
February 1794. 
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Mahadajee Sindia's death an event of great political importance, — Review 
of his policy and summary of his character — Is succeeded hy his grand- 
nephew^ Doulut Rao, — SindkCs regular infantry, — Opinions of many 
Mahrattas respecting that force, — Holkar long averse to its introduction , — 
Rughoojee Bhonslay had no infantry disciplined hy European offitcers,-^ 
State of affairs at Nagpoor and at Baroda. — Govind Rao Gaekwar 
succeeds as regent. — Piracy on the coast of Maharashtra. — The PeishwaHs 
fleet. — Angria of Kolahah. — Seedees of Jinjeera — Revolutions and events 
in that state. — Malwan and Sawuntwaree. — Various attempts of the 
English to suppress their piracies^ and those of the raja of Kolapoor — 
never completely effected until the year 1812, 

The death of Mahadajee Sindia was an event of great political im- 
A D 1794 portance, both as it affected the Mahratta empire and the 
* * * other states of India. His views and his character are 

perhaps suflSciently elucidated in the history of the 35 years antecedent 
to the period at which we have arrived ; but that we may hold in mind 
the state of the different Mahratta powers, and explain the proceedings 
of the petty princes on the coast of Maharashtra, formerly of so much 
importance when our establishments in India were in their infancy, we 
shall devote this chapter to a brief recapitulation of Sindia’s policy, a 
summary of his character, a review of the affairs of some of the other 
chieftains, and an explanation of minor transactions between the English 
and the petty princes to whom allusion is made. We shall then be free 
to enter on the causes which led to a war between the Mahrattas and 
the Moghuls in the Deccan. 

The designs of Sindia, as we have already observed, were early directed 
to independence, but he was, at the same time, desirous of preserving a 
coalition, such as would unite the chieftains of the empire against all foreign , 
enemies. He was inimical to the overgrown ascendancy of the Bramins. 
In his progress he first assisted the one Bramin against the other, and 
then attempted to overawe and control him whom he had raibud. His • 
absence from Poona, his campaign against Goddard in Guzerat, the neces- 
sity of his returning to his own jagheer in Malwa, his defeat by Camac, 
and the successful result of the campaign directed by the Bramins against 
Goddard, gave an apparent superiority to his rivals, which seemed to 
foretell the fall of his fortunes. But the treaty of Salbye, the recognition 
of his independence by the British government, and the comipanding 
station in which he was placed as the mediator and guarantee of a peace, 
honorable to the Mahrattas, raised him at once from decline to aggran- 
dizement. In his first attempts to extend his power in Hindostan, his 
contemporaries supposed him uiiequal to such a task, and that he x^ust 
be ruined by the consequences of his own ambition, When he sur-. 
mounted his difiiculties, and not only rendered himself independent, but 
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held in his hands a force which might control the Mahratta empire, he 
was veiy much alarmed lest Nana Fnmuwees should call in the aid 
of a subsidiary, both as it interfered with his own views, and sacrificed 
so much to the English. The power of that nation, at a time when they 
were supposed to be weak, and their resources exhausted, had appeared in 
the late war greater than at any former period, and had attained a 
height which, in Sindia’s opinion, threatened the subjugation of all 
India. He was declaredly averse to the entire conquest of Tippoo’s 
territory, as he conceived that measure dangerous to the Mahratta state ; 
but whilst the war continued, he does not seem to have seriously 
meditated hostilities against the English ; neither did he take any 
secondary steps to undermine the influence the latter had acquired with 
the Bramin ministers at the Poona court, because the revolution he 
contemplated would confine or enlarge the intercourse as he might 
desire. 

But although nothing decidedly inimical appears on the part of Sindia 
towards the British government, his power and ambition, his march to 
Poona, and, above all, the general opinion of the country, led the English to 
suspect him ; and we accordingly find in their records various proofs of 
watchful jealousy. The Bombay government, in consequence of a slight 
alteration in the style of address from that which was used in the time 
of Governor Hornby, attributed the change to studied disrespect, and an 
attempt to mediate between that government and his relation, the dessaye 
of Sawuntwaree, was deemed a very improper interference ; but in the 
one case the style of address was discovered to be the same as permitted by 
the governor-general, and in the other the proposed mediation was perfect- 
ly justified. There appeared, however, soon after Sindia’s arrival in the 
Heccan, in an ukhbar, or native newspaper, from Delhi, a paragraph, which 
stated that the emperor had written to the Peishwa and Mahadajee Sindia,. 
expressing a hope that, by the exertions of the wukeel-i-mootiuq and his 
deputy, he should obtain some tribute from Bengal. As such paragraphs 
are frequently written for the purpose of ascertaining the effects of the 
reports which they promulgate, it was properly noticed by Lord Cornwallis, 
whose spirited remonstrance prevented its repetition. 

As to a summary of the character of Mahadajee Sindia, though much 
of his success is attributable to a combination of circumstances, he was a 
man of great political sagacity and of considerable genius, of deep artifice, 
of restless ambition, and of implacable revenge. With a high opinion of his 
personal address, he generally failed v/here he attempted to exercise it ; and, 
in ebullitions of anger, to which he was prone, he frequently exposed what 
he most wished to conceal. His countenance was expressive of good 
sense and good humour ; but his complexion was dark, his person 
inclining to corpulency, and he limped from the effects of his wound at 
Panniput. His habits were simple, his manners kind and frank, but 
sometimes blustering and coarse. He was beloved by his dependents, 
liberal to his troops in assignments of land or orders on villages, but 
quite the reverse in payments from his treasury or in personal donatives-— 
a characteristic not only of Mahadajee Sindia, but of Mahrattas generally^ 
His disposition was not cruel, although his punishments were severe. He 
could not only write, but, what is rare among the Mahrattas, he was 
a good accountant, and understood revenue affairs. His districts in 
Malwa were well managed — a circumstance, however, which must be 
ascribed to a judicious selection of agents ; for Sindia, like most Mahratta 
chieftains, was too much engaged in politics or war to bestow the time 
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and attention necessary to a good civil government.® He died without 
male issue. 

Tookajee Sindia, Mahadajee Sindians full brother, was slain in the fatal 
‘field of Panniput, but he left three sons — Kedarjee, Rowlajee, and Anund 
Rao — all of whom became ofiicers in their uncle’s service. Kedarjee died 
without issue ; Rowlajee had two sons ; but Mahadajee Sindia had 
resolved to adopt Doulut Rao, the son of his youngest nephew, Anund Rao. 
The ceremony of adoption had not actuqjly taken place, bit Mahadajee 
had repeatedly declared Doulut Rao his heir ; and althougn Luximee Bye, 
the widow of Mahadajee, opposed Doulut Rao’s succession, her objections 
were overruled, as even Nana Furnuwees acceded to it, Tookajee Holkar 
was one of the first to acknowledge Doulut Rao. All the dependents of 
.Sindia’s family and the other Mahratta authorities sent their congra- 
tulations ; so that this youth, who had scarcely attained his fifteenth year, 
became undisputed heir to the extensive realms of Mahadajee Sindia. 

The great success of Sindia’s regular infantry, rendered efficient by the 
talents and energy of De Boigne, led most of the Mahratta states to 
introduce regular battalions as a part of their armies. Many Mahrattas, 
however, were of opinion that this departure from usage would prove 
their ruin ; infantry and guns, as they had once too bitterly experienced, 
compelled them to fight when flight was more judicious, and some of them 
predicted that, if they ever attempted to combat Europeans with their own 
weapons, they would one day experience a defeat still more fatal than that 
of Panniput.f Tookajee Holkar long resisted the introduction of regular 
infantry, but he saw that Sindia could have made no progress in reducing 
the strong forts in Rajpootana without such aid ; and although he might 
have been convinced that it would have been much better for his army to 
have wanted the four battalions of Dudrenec at Lukhairee, he was so 
well satisfied with their conduct that he immediately afterwards ordered 
Dudrenec to raise a like number. 

Rughoojee Bhonslay, the raja of Nagpoor, did not, in this respect, 
follow the example of the generality of the Mahratta chieftains. His 
father Moodajee died in 1788, and besides Rughoojee, the eldest, he left 
two other sons — Khundoojee, and Venkajee or Munnya Bappoo. 
Khundoojee had charge of the northern, and Venkajee of the southern, 
districts ; but Rughoojee, as heir of his uncle Janojee, was Sena Sahib 
Soobeh of the Mahratta empire, although, until his father’s death, he 
was not considered as ruler of Berar. At the time when the confederacy 
was formed against Tippoo, Rughoojee, in consequence of a peremptory 
summons from the Peishwa, was constrained to repair to Poona, where he 
objected to being ordered upon an expedition where the Peishwa was not 
to command in person, and offered many other ineffectual excuses, until 
he at length privately explained to Nana Furnuwees his grounds for 
apprehending that his brother Khundoojee would usurp the sovereignty 
in his absence, upon which his presence was dispensed with, on promising 
to contribute 10 lakhs of rupees to assist in defraying the expenses of the 
war. Soon after his return to Nagpoor, his brother Khundoojee died, 
which relieved him from all apprehension of rivalry, and he soon after 

f Mahratta MSS. and letters, Bombay Records, the living testimony of many 
respectable natives, a good portrait in my possession, General Count De Boigne, 
Sir John Malcolm, Ac. 

t Mahratta MSS. This was the opinion of Nana Fumnwees, and many Mahrattas of 
the present day attribute the overthrow of their power solely to the introduetion of 
regular infancy and artillery. 
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oohf erred on his brother Venkajee the districts of Chandah and Chutteee- 
gurh in jagheer. These were the only changes of importance amongst 
me eastern Mahrattas up to the period of Mahadajee Sindia’s death. In 
the west, several events in regard to the Gaekwar, or Baroda state, require 
a summary notice. 

Futih Sing Gaekwar, the regent at Baroda, died on the 21st December 
1789, in consequence of a fall from an upper story in his house. His 
younger brotlier, Mannajee Rao, who was then at Baroda, immediately 
assumed charge of the person ’and government of his brother Syajee. 
Govind Hao, the elder brother next to Syajee, with whose history the 
reader is already acquainted, was then residing in obscurity at a village 
in the neighbourhood of Poona, and presented a petition to the minister, 
praying to be acknowledged by the Peishwa as regent of the Gaekwar 
possessions. His claim was jus^ but Mannajee Bao, by paying a nuzur of 
rupees 33,13,001, and agreeing to pay up arrears due by Futih Sing, 
amounting to upwards of 36 lakhs, was confirmed in his usurpation. 
Mahadajee Sindia, however, as already alluded to, espoused the cause of 
Govind Rao, and procured a repeal of Mannajee’s appointment ; upon 
which Mannajee applied to the Bombay government, claiming its 
protection on the terms of the treaty concluded with General Goddard by 
Futih Sing. As the treaty in question was superseded by that of Salbye, 
the English declined all interference on that ground ; but by the talent 
of Mannajee’s agent, Goolab Raee, and the supposed imbecility of Govind 
Rao, they were induced to recommend, through Mr. Malet, that some 
friendly compromise should be adopted, as being for the benefit of the 
country and of all parties concerned. Nana Furnuwees concurred in this 
opinion, but Mahadajee Sindia and the partisans of Govind Rao objected 
to any compromise. The question, however, was at once set at rest by the 
death of Mannajee, about 1st August 1793. Still Govind Rao found it 
difficult to obtain permission to quit the Peishwa’s capital. The ministers, 
without any regard to the exorbitant exactions already imposed on himself 
and his family, obliged Govind Rao to sign an agreement confinning the 
former stipulations, and ceding to the Peishwa the Gaekwar’s share of the 
districts south of the Taptee, formerly included in the cessions to the 
company in 1780, together with his proportion of the customs of Surat ; 
but, there being no service performed by the Peishwa towards the 
Gaekwar beyond the mere confirmation of his rights as regent, the 
British government objected to the cession as a dismemberment of 
the Baroda territory, contrary to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Salbye. The validity of this objection was immediately admitted by 
Nana Pumuwees, the instrument of cession was restored, and Govind Rao 
at last set out to assume his of&ce as undisputed regent at Baroda, on 
the 19th December 1793. 

AfEairs on the coast of Maharashtra demand notice, chiefly from the 
system of piracy which continued to prevail between (loa and Bombay. 

In 1756 piracy received a considerable check by the subjugation of 
Toolajee Angria, and, had the Peishwa then united his endeavours with 
those of the English, it might have been exterminated. But, like preda« 
tory incursions on shore, it was profitable ; and so far from being sup- 
pressed, it was encouraged by the Poona court. The Peishwa had two 
fleets — ^the one rnider his sur-soobehdar at Bassein, the other commanded 
by Anund Rao Dhoolup, his admiral, who was stationed at Yiziadroo^. 
The Peishwa’s fleets did not molest vessels under English colours until 
the war of 1775. After that period, even in times of peace, we find that 
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occasional d^edations were committed, and, unless i^edy detection fol- 
lowed, which was not always the case,-^ vessels were not restored : when 
the capture, however, was clearly ascertained, they were released, and the 
apology offered for their detention was that the^ had been mistaken for 
ships of some other nation.* ^ ^ ^ 

Mannajee Angiia of Kolabah continned in obedience to the Peishwa’s 
authority until his death, which happened in 1769. His son ^ Rughoojee 
professed equal submission, but only obeyed when it suited his conveni- 
ence. His piracies on the trading ships of the English were conducted in 
the same manner as the aggressions of the Peishwa. In November 1793 
Rughoojee died, when, without reference to the Poona court, the soverei^ty 
was assumed in the name of his infant son Mannajee, under the guardian- 
ship of Jey Sing Angria. By this usurpation, as it was termed in those 
who had not power to support their pretentions, Mannajee and Jey Sing 
incurred the enmity of the Poona minister, of which Sindia’s successor, 
Doulut Rao, at a subsequent period took advantage, and raised a member 
of the family of Angria, who was nearly allied to himself, to the chief- 
ship of that principality — a change which gave no umbrage to the English, 
because the reigning party, so far from courting their friendship, had 
most unjustifiably made prize of some of their ships. f 
The ^edees of Jinjeera plundered all nations except the English, nor 
did they always escape. Several revolutions had taken place in this small 
principality. In 1762, Seedee Yakoot, by the will of the regent, Seedee 
Ibrahim, succeeded to the government, in* prejudice to Seedee Abdool 
Rahim, who was considered the nearest heir. Abdool Rahim endeavoured 
to obtain possession by force, and was secretly reinforced by the Mahrattas. 
The English took part with the reigning chi^, and, having failed in an 
attempt to arbitrate the difference, they assisted to repel Abdool Rahim, 
who, being defeated, fled to Poona. Seedee Yakoot, apprehending that 
the Peishwa might openly espouse Abdool Rahim’s cause, offered a com- 
promise, promising him Dhunda Rajepoor, and the succession to Jinjeera 
at his death — a proposal which was accepted, and Abdool Rahim suc- 
ceeded accordingly. But Seedee Yakoot had made a will bequeathing 
the principality to the second son of Abdool Rahim at his father’s death, 
under the guardianship, in case of a minority, of his own friend Seedee 
Johur, who was commandant of Jinjeera. Abdool Rahim died shortly 
after, in 1784 ; but, without paying any regard to the will of Seedee 
Yakoot, he had bequeathed the principality to his eldest son, Abdool 
Khureem Khan, commonly called Balloo Meah.t Seedee Johur, however, 
defended his pretentions, founded on the will of Seedee Yakoot, and 
endeavoured to arrest Balloo Meah ; but he, being apprized of the scheme, 
fled to Poona, carrying with him his younger brother, whom Seedee Johur 
wished to set up. Nana Furnuwees, in hopes that it was reserved for him 
to annex the unconquerable island to the Mahratta possessions, prepared to 
support the cause of Abdool Khureem Khan; Seedee Johur, however, 
called on the English for protection, expressing his readiness to comply 
with any reasonable arbitration satisfactory to the inhabitants, but 
declaring his determination to resist the Mahrattas and the obnoxious 
Balloo Meah, “whilst the rook of Jinjeera remained and a man to stand 
by him.” Nana Furnuwees, at the request of the Bombay govenunenti 

* Bombay Records and Mahratta letters. 

t Mahratta MSS. and letters, Bombay Records. 

. X Mahratta MSS. and letters. 
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Aglreed to suspend operations until a reference could be made to Lord 
Cornwallis on the subject. It being at that time a great object of the 
governor-general’s policy to gain the friendship of the Poona court, and 
it being generally believed that Seedee Johur was only striving to get the 
younger brother into his power, as a cloak to meditated usurpation, Lord 
Cornwallis directed the Bombay government not to support him. He also 
intimated to the Peishwa that, if he would make an adequate provision 
for the sons of the late Abdool E^hureem Khan in some other part of the 
country, he might then take possession of the Seedee’s territory. The 
Mahrattas, however, without making the provision stipulated, attempted, 
clandestinely, to possess themselves of Jinjeera, which no sooner came to 
the knowledge of the governor-general than he suspended the permission 
he had given. At length, when the treaty of alliance against Tippoo was 
concluded, the Peishwa having granted to Balloo Meah and his brother a 
tract of land near Surat, guaranteed by the English, and yielding annual- 
ly 76,000 rupees, and having also given them 40,000 rupees in ready 
money, the heirs to the Jinjeera principality relinquished their right and 
title in favour of the Peishwa. The agreement was signed on the 6th 
June 1791 ; but the castle may fall whilst the cottage stands ; the little 
island was never reduced, and the principality of Jinjeera has survived 
the empire of the Peishwas. 

The most active, however, of all the corsairs on the coast, and the most 
destructive to the English trade, were the pirates of Malwan and Sawunt- 
waree. We have already cursorily alluded to the expedition sent against 
them in 1765. It was under the joint command of Major Gordon,* and 
Captain John Watson of the Bombay marine, f They speedily reduced the 
fort of Malwan, a much-valued possession of the raja of Kolapoor,and took 
Yeswuntgurh, or Rairee, from the dessaye of Wareo. To the former the 
Bombay government gave the name of Fort Augustus, intending to have 
kept it ; but the acquisition being unprofitable, they proposed to destroy 
the works ; that alternative, however, was also abandoned on account of 
tlie expense, and they at last determined to restore it to the raja, on condi- 
tion or his promising not to molest their ships or trade, to give security 
for his future good conduct, and to indemnify them for losses and ex- 
penses to the amount of rupees 3,82,896, the whole of which, except 
rupees 50,000, was received before Malwan was evacuated, in May 1766. 
This expedition took place during the minority of Sivajee, raja of Kolapoor. 
Kem Sawunt, dessaye of Waree, was then also a minor ; and a confusion, 
greater even than usual, prevailed amongst his turbulent relations. To 
this confusion may be ascribed the difficulty which was experienced in 
effecting a settlement with the dessaye of Waree. The Bombay govern- 
ment do not appear to have been aware that there was a distinction 
between the pirates of Waree and Malwan, until 1766, when, on the 7th 
April of that year, they concluded a treaty of 19 articles with the 
dessaye, whom they distinguished by his ancient family name of BBons- 
lay, or, as written in their records, the Bouncello. Of this treaty not one 
article was observed by the Mahrattas. Mr. Mostyn was therefore deputed 
in 1766 to conclude some settlement, and obtained an obligation for two 
lakhs of rupees, with a promise on the part of the dessaye to refrain from 
further aggressions, on condition that the Bombay government should 

* 1 am not Bare if this name be correct ; it is written Gowan and Goreham, as well 
as Gordon, in the records of the period. 

t The same who, as Commodore Watson, was killed at the siege of Tannah. 
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restore Bairee. The money could only be raised by a movlgage on the 
revenues of the district of Yingorla for 13 years ; and to induce the mort* 
gagee, Wittoojee Eoomptee, to advance the stipulated sum, Mr. Mostyn, 
in addition to two hostages procured from Waree, was obliged to promise 
that a small factory should be established, and the English flag hoisted, 
under the protection of a few sepoys, to be left in the fort of Yin- 
gorla. This arrangement being concluded, Bairee was restored in the 
end of 1766. A very short time, however, had elapsed, when the host- 
ages made their escape, and the agents of Wittoojee Eoomptee were 
driven from the stations where they were collecting the revenue. Much 
remonstrance and negotiation followed, but nothing speciflc was effected. 
At last, when the 13 years expired, the Sawunts, although they had prevent- 
ed the mortgagee from recovering the revenue, demanded restitution of 
the district, which being refused, they attacked and took Yingorla on the 
4th June 1780, with a considerable quantity of private and some public 
property belonging to the English. The piracies of the Sawunts of tVaree 
were henceforth renewed, and the marriage of Eem Sawunt to Luximee 
Bye,* the niece of Mahadajee Sindia, although a connection more splendid 
than honorable, increased their arrogance, especially whilst the English 
were too much occupied to send a force against them. The raja of 
Eolapoor, seeing the depredations of the Sawunts escape with impunity, 
returned to his former habits ; and thus piracy became as prevalent as 
ever. Complaints on the subject were made by the English to Mahadajee 
Sindia, who promised to oblige his relations to restore their captures ; and 
the raja of Eolapoor was also induced to .promise a liquidation of all 
balances, and to abstain from further aggressions on the English. The 
conditions were not enforced, and of course such temporizing measures 
only encouraged a repetition of robbery and insult. In the end of the 
year 1789 the English had resolved to adopt more active measures, and 
had determined to crush those depredators ; but in their extreme anxiety, 
at that time, to avoid giving offence to the Poona court, a doubt suddenly 
arose as to the propriety of attacking the raja of Eolapoor ; for so ignorant 
were they, at this late period, of the existing relations in the Mahratta 
state, that they supposed him a dependant of the Peishwa. When the 
question was referred to Nana Furnuwees, he foresaw, as he conceived, an 
opportunity of drawing in the. Eolapoor state to seek the Peishwa’s 
protection, and ultimately to yield obedience to the Poona government. 
Accordingly, by Nana’s address, the raja was at first induced to accept 
the Peishwa’s mediation ; but afterwards suspecting the design, and 
hearing of the hostilities in which the English were about to be engaged 
with Tippoo, he suddenly revoked his consent, and piracy was never more 
frequent on the coast of Malabar than during the war with Mysore. It 
was an attempt to mediate between the Bombay government and the 
Sawunts of Yvaree that led the former to accuse Sindia of the improper 
interference to which we have alluded. However, some compromise, 
through Sindia, was agreed on with respect to the Sawunts, and an 
armament was prepared against the Eolapoor raja in 1792. But the 
expedition never took place, as, in consequence of his offering indemnifica- 
tion to individuals, promising to pay the balance due to the company on or 
before January 1795, granting permission to establish factories at Malwan 
and Eolapoor, and tendering the humblest apologies for his misconduct, 
the numerous aggressions he had committed were once more overlooked, 

* Luximee Bye was the daughter of Tookajee Sindia. 
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and a treat|r was concluded with him on the terms he thus proposed. 
But no beneiit resulted frcuu it ; on the contrary, in the ensuing year there 
were complaints not only against the raja of Eolapoor, but against the 
Bawunts Angria and Dhoolup, for the capture or plunder of British ships ; 
and it is no slight stigma on the British Indian administration that this 
system of piracy was not finally suppressed until the year 1812. 
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A. D. 1794 AND A. D. 1795. 

Reflections on the preceding details^ and on the condition of the Mahtattae 
as a military nation at this period, — Their claims on Nizam Ally occasion 
a temporary union of the chiefs, — Course of policy adopted by the English 
in the negotiation which preceded the war between the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ally, — Discussions between the courts of Poona and Hyderabad 
— war declared — assembly of the armies respectively — march to oppose 
each other — skirmish in which the Moghuls obtain some advantage — battle 
of Kurdla — extraordinary discomfiture of the Moghul army, — Submission 
of Nizam Ally^ who surrenders the person of his minister^ cedes large 
tracts of territory^ and promises to pay three crores of rupees, — Ajiecdote 
of the young Peishwa, — Nizam Ally offended at the neutrality of the 
English, whose influence at Hyderabad is likely to be wholly superseded 
by a French party , — Unexpected rebellion of the prince Ali Jah occasions 
the recal of the English battalions, — The rebellion suppressed by the 
exertions of M, Raymond, — Movements of the Mahrattas during the i»- 
surrection, — No proof of their having been in any manner accessory to 
the rebellion, — Nana Fumuwees at the summit of power, when his 
anxiety to preserve it brings on an unforeseen catastrophe. 

The details in the last chapter, together with much of the pre- 
A D 1794 narrative, may tax the patience of the reader, but 

are, for the most part, absolutely necessary to elucidate 
our subject, and to afford a just view of the numerous authorities and 
interests which existed at this period among the Mahrattas. The empire 
founded by Sivajee now covered a vast space ; and had it been possible 
to combine its powers, to direct advantageously the peculiar genius of 
its people, and to render its various parts subservient to its general 
strength, the Mahrattas might still have extended their conquests, and a 
persevering predatory warfare would probably have arrested the rapid 
rise of the British nation in India. But the causes which drove the 
Mahrattas to predatory habits, and the circumstances which allured them 
to conquest, no longer existed, nor had they any chief whose authority 
was sufficient to unite them. They now lived under governments of their 
own, which were generally mild ; the executive authorities, even if ad- 
ministered by persons tyrannically disposed, were not so powerful as to 
become arbitrarily oppressive, but they were at the same time too feeble 
to call forth all the resources which smaller states, better organized, could 
have commanded. The Mahrattas were still a military people ; some mem-* 
ber of every peasant’s family, and sometimes the fourth or fifth of a whole 
village, had carried arms. Persons once employed were generally ready 
to return to the service when required, but pitched battles and regniar war- 
fare were unsuited to their genius ; the Mahratta cavalry, when acpnsti^ed 
to depend on regular infantry and cannon, lost their former eurprising 
activity and conndence on distant enterprises ; even their courage, which 
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as a national virtue was never very conspicuous, had fallen below its 
ordinary level ; and whilst some among them admired the wisdom of 
Mahadajee Sindia, and extolled the advantages to be attained by dis- 
ciplined armies and artillery, others, as we have already mentioned, more 
justly predicted, from the same cause, the certain overthrow of the 
Hindoo power. 

The great object, however, of preserving the supremacy of the Peishwa, 
and of giving to the Mahratta nation that common excitement to action, 
founded on the immediate gratification of self-interest, became, for a 
short period, a point of much less difficulty than might have been anti- 
cipate. This tendency to union proceeded from the existing claims on 
Nizam Ally, in the settlement or which all the Mahratta chiefs were 
taught to expect a part ; the death of Sindia left the entire management 
to Nana Purnuwees, and the English adopted a neutral policy on the 
occasion. 


We have before noticed the nature of the claims on Nizam Ally. They 
were outstanding balances for a series of years on account of chouth and 
surdeshmookhee. Discussions on the subject had been occasionally 
agitated by the Mahrattas for upwards of 10 years ; but the alliance in 
which they had been associated against Tippoo had enabled Nizam 
Ally to procrastinate, and prevented the Mahrattas from insisting on a 
settlement of their affairs. In 1791 Govind Bao Kallay and Govind Rao 

A n 17Q1 Peishwa’s envoys at the court of Hyderabad, 

' * * formally requested that Nizam Ally would appoint com- 

missioners for investigating and adjusting the claims of their master. 
After considerable discussion, Nizam Ally delivered to these envoys a set 
of demands, under 34 separate heads, chiefly regarding contributions 
unjustly exacted, and the revenues of different places improperly taken, or 
withheld by the Mahrattas, He also demanded reparation on account of 
damage sustained by the inroads of Pindharees residing within the 
Peishwa’s boundary. To all which, full and satisfactory replies, drawn 
up with remarkable clearness and ability by Nana Fumiiwees, were 
promptly returned, followed by a set of articles, 28 in number, demanding 
the adjustment of the Mahratta claims, some of which Nana proved to 
have existed since 1774. Nizam Ally was compelled to acknowledge- some 
of these demands ; others he evaded : but he promised in general terms 
to appoint some persons to settle the whole, as soon as the war with 
Tippoo had terminated, hoping by that time to obtain the interposition of 
the English.^ 

At the conclusion of the war, Lord Cornwallis did endeavour to effect a 


A D 1792 of guarantee, founded on that article of the alliance 

’ which regarded the assistance to be offered by the con- 
tracting parties, in case of an attack upon any one of them by Tippoo, 
believing that by such a treaty he should render a general benefit to all par- 
ties, and secure the peace of India. But it was hardly to be supposed that 
any Indian statesman could appreciate such a design ; and accordingly each 
of the native courts interpreted the proposal as it appeared to affect their 
own interests. The Nizam saw in it a disposition to assist him, and hoped 
to realize his meditated scheme of raising a barrier between himself and 
the Mahrattas, so that he might not only resist their future encroachments, 
but evade their present demands ; ait all events he had no doubt of 
obtaining a settlement, such as Hyder had affected with the Mahrattas, by * 


* Mahratta MSS. and original papers. 
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pB 3 dnff a fixed tribute, and from which ®pt) 06 , by the late tifeaty, was 
entirely absolved. The Mahrattas, on the other hand, viewed the proposftl 
as an arrogant assumption of authority on the part of the British govern- 
ment, and it excited their jealousy, both as affecting their political conse- 
quence, and interrupting the settlement of their est^lished dues. On the 
propriety of resisting this interposition both Mahadajee Sindia and Nana 
Fumuwees concurred ; but they differed in their opinions with regard to 
the supposed designs of the English. I^ndia conjectured that they 
projected an alliance with Nizam Ally for the purpose of obtaining the 
command of the Nizamis resources, and turning them against the 
Mahrattas ; in consequence of which, for a short time previous to his death, 
he carried on a friendly correspondence with Tippoo Sultan. Nana Fur- 
nuwees, although he did not perceive the benevolent purpose by which 
Lord Cornwallis was actuated, took a more correct view of the subject, in 
supposing that the English, though desirous of becoming umpires, would 
not risk a war unless to save the Hyderabad state from being subverted ; 
such a conquest, however, even in subsequent success, Nana Fumuwees 
never ventured to contemplate. When the treaty of guarantee was sub- 
mitted to the court of Poona, Mahadajee Sindia would have rejected it at 
once, but Nana, being anxious to keep well with the English as a check on 
Sindia, without giving a direct refusal, prolonged the discussion, although 
with no intention of assenting to what was proposed. 

Sir John Shore succeeded to the charge of the government of British 
A n 17 QQ India on the departure of the Marquis Cornwallis in 
■ ' August 1793. Nizam Ally had supposed the latter so 

intent on effecting the treaty of general guarantee, that he concealed the 
deep interest he felt in the success of the negotiation of Poona, until he 
saw the prospect of its failure. He then used every argument, and held 
forth every inducement in his power, to obtain a separate treaty of 
guarantee for himself. Sir John Shore, however, did not think it aavise- 
able to compel the Mahrattas to accept the mediation of the British nation, 
and adhered to a system of neutrality, for a variety of reasons which it is un- 
necessary to enter upon. We need only remark that, whatever might have 
been the apparent advantage of the governor-general’s interference, if it 
had enabled Nizam Ally to effect his evasive purposes, it must have been 
recorded as an injustice to the Mahrattas. 

From the period when the demands of the Mahrattas were formally 
renewed, whilst negotiations for the treaty of guarantee were in progress, 
Nizam Ally, probably without imagining that actual hostilities would 
take place, had been increasing his military force. A body of regular 
infantry which, during the war with Tippoo, had consisted of two batta- 
lions under a respectable French officer named Raymond, were increased 
to 23 battalions. His army was much augmented after Mahadajee Sindia’S 
death, and he hoped, in consequence of that event, the Mahrattas might be 
easily satisfied, or |iuccessfully resisted, even if he should not be able to 
obtain the interposition of the English.* When the envoy, Govind Rao 
EBllay,t renewed his master’s demands, he produced a detailed statement 
showing a balance in his favour of nearly two crores and sixty lakhs, or 
26 millions of rupees. Warm discussions took place between the envoy 
and Musheer-ool-Moolk, when at last the former was told, in public durbar, 
that Nana Fumuwees must himself attend at the court of Hyderabad, in 

* Mahratta MSS. and English Records, 
t He was still alive when 1 left India in January 1828. 
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ot 4 < 0 r to afford an explanation of the different items of their intricate 
ciidms. The envoy replied — Nana Fumnwees is mnch engasped ; how 
can he come ?’* " How can he come ?” re-echoed Musheer-ool-Moolk — ** I 
will soon show how he shall be brought to the presence/* This menace 
was considered a sufficient declaration, and although negotiations conti- 
nued till the last, both parties prepared to decide their differences by the 
sword. 

The war, whilst still at a distance, was extremely popular amongst the 
Moghuls ; the grand army under Nizam Ally’s personal command was 
assembled at Beder, and the camp exhibited much bustle and animation. 
The most vaunting threats were constantly heard from the ill-appointed 
disorderly soldiery. Poona was to be pillaged and burned ; the dancing- 
girls already sung the triumphs of their army ; and even the prime minis- 
ter declared, in a public assembly, that ^Hhe Moghuls should now be freed 
from Mahratta encroachments ; that they should recover Beejapoor and 
Candeish, or they would never grant peace, until they had despatched the 
Peishwa to Benares, with a cloth about his loins, and a pot of water in 
his hand, to mutter incantations on the banks of the Ganges.”^ 

The minister at Poona was soon enabled to collect a very great army. 
No events had taken place since Sindia’s death, except such as appeared 
favourable to Nana’s power, and the prospect of shanng in the expected 
advantages brought to his standard all the chiefs whose attendance was 
important. Doulut Eao Sindia and Tookajce Holkar were already at 
Poona, and the raja of Berar had set out to join. Govind Bao Gaekwar 
sent a detachment of his troops ; the great southern jagheerdars, composing 
the Bramin families of Putwurdhun and Rastia, the Bramin jagheerdars of 
Mallygaom and Vinchoor, the Pritee Needhee, the Punt Suchew, the Mah- 
ratta mankurees — Nimbalkur, Ghatgay, Chowan, Duflay, Powar, Thorat, 
and Pahtunkur, with many others less conspicuous, attended the summons. 
But this was the last time the chiefs of the Mahratta nation assembled 
under the authority of their Peishwa. 

Nizam Ally was first in the field, and slowly advanced from Beder, 
^ . along the banks of the Manjera, towards the Mahratta 

ecem er. fj-Q^tier. The Peishwa quitted Poona in January, and his 

A D 1795 niBrched at the same time, but by different routes, for 

' * * the convenience of forage. There were upwards of 130,000 

horse and foot in the Mahratta army, exclusive of 10,000 Pindharees# 
Of this force upwards of one-half were either paid from the Peishwa’s 
treasury, or were troops of jagheerdars under his direct control. Doulut 
Bao Sindia’s force was more numerous and more efficient than that of any 
other chieftain, although the greater part of his army remained in Hindos- 
tan and Malwa. JoobaBukhshee commanded immediately under Doulut 
Bao, and had lately joined him with a reinforcement ; the whole consisted 
of ^,000 men, or whom 10,000 were regular infantry under De Boigne’s 
second-in-command. Monsieur Perron. Bughoojee Bhonslay mustered 

16.000 horse and foot ; Tookajee Holkar had only 10,t)00, but of these 

2.000 were regulars under Dudrenec, and most of the Pindharees were 
followers of Holkar. Pureshram Bhow had 7,000 men. 

Nana Furnuwees consulted the chief officers separately.f He appointed 

* Persian and Mahratta MSS. 

t The memoranda in his own hand-writing of the different opinions were found in 
the Poona Records. He seems to have adopted the plans of Jooba Bukhshee and Too-* 
kijee Holkar. 
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Pareshram Bhow to act as oommander-in-chiief. The Hndhafees and 
some other horse were ordered on to plunder in the neighbourhood of the 
Moghul camp, ^d destroy their forage ; the heavy baggage, properly 
protected, remained one march in the rear, and the oest of the norse with 
the regular irffantry, supported by upwards of 150 pieces of cannon, were 
sent forward to attack Nizam Ally, who, with an army amounting in all to 
110,000 men, advanced towards Kurdla, and descended the Mohree Ghaut ; 
a body of the Peishwa’s household troops under Baba Rao, son of the 
deceased Hurry Punt Phurkay, attacked the Moghuls when descending 
the Ghaut, and, being driven oft with some loss, Nizam Ally, on the same 

March 11 evening, sat in durbar, and received nuzurs of congratula- 
tion on his victory. On the ensuing day, when the 
Moghuls were on their march from Knrdla to Purinda, the Mahrattas 
appeared on their right, and were soon perceived to be in CTeat force. 
Nizam Ally halted his own elephant, sent off his baggage to the left, and 
greeted Assud Alee Khan with the cavalry, supported by 17,000 regular 
infantry under Raymond, to attack the Mahratta army. Pureshram Show 
prepared to receive them ; he took his own station in the centre with the 
Peishwa’s and Holkar’s troops ; Rughoojee Bhonslay commanded the right 
wing, and Doulut Rao’s army formed the left. Pureshram Bhow rode 
forward to reconnoitre, supported by Baba Rao Phurkay and Khassee 
Rao, the son of Tookajee Holkar, He had only advanced a short distance 
when he was suddenly charged by a body of Patans, under Lai Khan, a 
native of Baloochistan, who displayed great personal energy, cut down 
several men, and, with his own hand, unhorsed and wounded Pureshram 
Bhow. But Hurry Punt Putwurdhun, the Bhow’s eldest son, seeing his 
father fall, instantly attacked the aggressor, and killed him on the spot. 
The Patans, however, did not desist on the loss of their leader : being 
well supported by Alif Khan, the son of the nabob of Kumoul, and Sula- 
but Khan, the son of Ismael Khan, nabob of Elichpoor, they persevered 
until the advanced party of the Mahrattas gave way, and were driven 
back in such confusion, that they communicated a panic to a great portion 
of their army, and thousands fled precipitately from the field. ' Baba Rao 
Phurkay, though in charge of the Juree Putka, seemed about to follow the 
fugitives, but was prevented by Jooba Bukhshee, who rode up, reproached 
him as a coward, and told him if he sought a place of safety he would 
find it behind Sindians troops. 

By this time the regular battalions on both sides had approached within 
musket-shot of each other, and the Moghul cavalry were advancing to the 
support of their infantry with apparent steadiness, when Rughoojee Bhons- 
lay assailed them with a shower of rockets, at the same moment that they 
received the fire of 35 pieces of cannon, judiciously placed on an eminence 
by Perron. In the course of a very few minutes the whole of the cavalry 
were put to the rout ; but Raymond’s infantry stood their ground, and 
had even obtained some advantage over Rerron’s battalions, when Ray- 
mond, by repeated and peremptory orders, was compelled to follow Nizam 
Ally, who nad already retreated towards Kurdla. By the time the 
detached portions of the Moghul army had been made acquainted wil^ 
their leader’s intention, the sun had set, and darkness soon augmented 
the general confusion of the troops. Shots still continued to be exchanged 
in mfferent directions after the night fell, and few men, except those 
of the half-disciplined battalions of Raymond, could find tl^ir own 
particular division. At last, the multitude, worn out by fatigue and 
vociferation, gradually sunk to rest, or lay down to await the i^urn of 
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d%y. But in the illness o£ night, a smalli patrol of Mohrattas, in seardh 
of wat^r for their horses, came by chance to a riyiilet where lay a party 
of Moghuls, who, discovering what they were, instantly fired upon them. 
Raymond’s sentries, being in the neighbourhood, also fired, when their 
whole line, who, lay on their arms, with their muskets loadeA as they had 
retreated^tarted from their sleep, and instantly fired a sort of irregular 
volley, ^e alarm which such a discharge of musketry occasioned, in 
the state of the Moghul army at that moment, may be conceived. Ihe 
uproar suddenly became greater than ever, and many of Raymond's 
sepoys, seized with the general panic, quitted their ranks and mingled in 
the cozifusion. At last the moon rose, and Nizam Ally, in perfect con- 
sternation, sought refuge within the walls* of Kurdla, a very small fort 
surrounded by hills. Most of his troops fied, plundering the baggage of 
their own army as they went off ; but they were not allowed to carry 
away this ill-gotton spoil unmolested ; the Mahratta Pindharees over- 
took them next day, and, without experiencing the slightest opposition, 
stripped the panic-struck fugitives of everything. 

The Mahrattas, advancing in the morning, found guns, stores, and bag- 
gage, and all the usual wreck of an army, strewing the ground ; but their 
surprise was still greater on perceiving Nizam Ally shut up in Kurdla, 
and about one-tenth of the original number of his troops lying round the 
fort. No people are more active and vigilant than Mahrattas on such 
occasions ; their most distant parties soon heard of this joyful intelligence, 
and came swarming to plunder the Moghuls^' whom in a short time they 
had completely enclosed, and on the ensuing day opened batteries, which 
commanded the fort as well as the position of the troops. Nizam Ally 
endured this hopeless exposure for two days, but on the morning of the 
15th March, he solicited and obtained a cessation of arms. The prelimi- 
nary demand made by the Mahrattas was the surrender of the minister 
Musheer-ool-Moolk, that amends might thus be made for the insult offered to 
the Peishwa, in threatening to seize Nana Furnuwees. They next exacted 
territorial cessions, extending along the frontier from the district of 
Purinda on the south, to the Taptee river on the north, comprehending 
the fort of Doulutabad, and such part of those districts, formerly con- 
quered by Sewdasheo Rao Show in 1760, as had been restored to Nizam 
Ally/ Three crores of rupees were promised on account of arrears of reve- 
nue and expenses of the war : besides which, by a separate agreement, 
Nizam Ally ceded territory yielding 3,18,000 rupees, in lieu of Rughoojee 
Bhonslay’s claims for ghas-dana in Gungthuree, estimated at .three 
and a half lakhs annually. Nizam Ally likewise promised to pay up 
the arrears due to Rughoojee Bhonslay, amounting to 29 lakhs, and to 
collect their respective shares of revenue in Berar, according to ancient 
usage, for all which the Peishwa afterwards became Rughoojee’s guarantee. 

It was with extreme reluctance that Nizam Ally agreed ta surrender the 
person of his minister. Musbeer-ool-Moolk urged him to the measure, 
especially as, under the circumstances in which they found themselves, 
they did not consider the other conditions so immoderate as might have 
been expected. The minister was delivered over to a party of 200 Mahr 
rattas, by whom he was escorted to their camp. The Peishwa met him at 
the outskirts, and received him with distinction, but his person was care- 
fully guarded. The Mahrattas were rejoiced to excess by this triumph, 
and a remark of the young Peishwa, when rallied by Nana Furnuwees on 
the melancholy which his countenance betrayed at th^ time of Musheer- 
ool-Moolk^s arrival, was as just, os from him it was interesting. 
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^ere,” Bftid ii8, obs^ire siioh degeneracy as there mnst be, on belli 
sides, when such a disgraceful submission has been made by the Moghuls, 
and our soldiers are Taunting of a victory obtained without an effort.’’ 
There were scarcely 200 men lost by both those two great armies in the 
battle^ though a considerable number of the Moghuls were killed in the 
subsequent confusion, and during the time they were surrounded ; but to 
this day it is one of the great boasts of the old sillidaxs in the Mahratta 
villages that they were present in the glorious field of Kurdla. 

During the action, the British envoys at the respective courts of Nizam 
Ally and the Peishwa were in the neighbourhood. Nizam Ally was much 
incensed against the English for their neutrality, which he considered an 
abandonment of promised friendship. On his return to Hyderabad he 
dismissed their two battalions, and ordered a great increase to the corps 
of Monsieur Raymond, assigning districts for their maintenance, in the 
same manner as Sindia had done. The influence of the English was 
further diminished by the captivity of Musheer-ool-Moolk, a great friend 
to their nation, and it was likely to be wholly superseded by the growing 
power of the French party, when an event occurred which induced Nizam 
Ally to recall their battalions, and the intercourse formerly subsisting 
was gradually renewed. The event alluded to was nothing less than the 
rebellion of Nizam Ally’s eldest son, Ali Jah, who, from the time of 
the convention at Kurdla, had been actively engaged in a conspiracy, 
the ringleaders of which were all of the party most inimical to Musheer- 
ool-Moolk and the English interests. 

On the night of the 28th June Ali Jah quitted Hyderabad, pretending 
to be forcibly carried off by a Mahratta, named Sewdasheo Riddey, for 
the purpose of obtaining the authority of his name in raising an insurrec- 
tion. He was soon joined by many of his partizans, and took the route 
of Beder, of which fortress, and several other places of less consequence, 
he obtained possession. The season of the year was unfavourable to his 
success ; but the vast body ofi unemployed horsemen in the country 
(60,000 of the Kurdla fugitives having been discharged by Nizam Ally in 
one day) rendered the insuri*ection extremely alarming, especially as 
several officers of rank joined the prince, and Tippoo, as was given 
out, had promised to support him. 

M. Raymond undertook to suppress this rebellion. He followed the 
prince to Beder, pursued him to Aurungabad, took him prisoner, and 
was bringing him to Hyderabad; but Ali Jah, unable to face his father, 
put an end to his existence by poison, before they reached the capital. 

On the return of the Peishwa to Poona, Nana Fumuwees was em- 
ployed in distributing the late acquisitions,^ and in settling various 
affairs with the different chiefs. Pureshram Bhow and Rughoojee 
Bbonslay remained in the neighbourhood of the capital, but Holkar 
and Sindia encamped at some distance — ^the former at Jejoory, and the 
latter at Jamgaom — until news arrived of Ali Jah’s rebellion, when 
they repaired to Poona, with what view is not ascertained, nor is there 
any proof that the Mahrattas were instrumental to the rebellion, although 
it was suspected by Nizam Ally, and has been affirmed by Moghul 
historians. 

By the middle of September Doulut Rao had obtained his audience of 

* The whole of the particalars of this distribution were found amongst the Poona 
xecords : but much confusion haying subsequently arisen, the intended arrangements 
were never entirely complete 
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leave, and proceeded to Jam^aom, on hie route to Hindostan ; Pureehram 
Bhowhad returned to the family ja^eer at Tasgaom ; Helkar continued at 
Poona, whore Kughoojee Bhonelay also remained until the middle of 
October, when he was dismissed with great honor, receiving new sun- 
nods for a portion of territory lying on the south side of the Nerbuddah, 
which had been originally assigned to his grandfather by Ballajee Bajea 
Bao in 1750, but 12 of the districts^ had not yet been conquered from the 
chiefs, who, in the confusion that followed the decline of the Moghul 
empire, had become independent.f 

Nana Furnuwees was now at the summit of prosperity ; without the 
intervention of a foreign power he had obtained every object of his 
ambition. Doulut Bao 8india was favourably disposed towards him, and 
liis ministers and officers were more intent on forwarding their own parti- 
cular views in the government of their young master, than in schemes 
for controlling the Poona court. Tookajee Holkar had become imbe- 
cile, both in mind and body, and his officers were subservient to Nana. 
Bughoojee Bbonslay was completely secured in his interests, and the 
Bramin jagheerdars were of his party. The Peishwa’s government had 
thus every prospect of regaining the tone and vigour it had possessed 
under the great Mahdoo Kao ; but Nanais fondness of power, and his 
anxiety to preserve it, brought on a catastrophe which speedily under-, 
mined his authority, overturned the labours of his life, and terminated 
his days in trouble and in misery. 

* These were — 1st, Bachaee ; 2nd, Beeches ; 3rd, Bargee ; 4th, Bhowangnrh ; 5th, 
Sy^oor Ghoareeagurh ; 6th, Khooreybharee ; 7tb, Kuthooteea ; 8th, Pull^oo ; 9th, 
Dujwurdha ; 10th, Mookundpoor ; 11th, Sumalpoor ; and 12th, Ramgurh. 

f This chapter is on the authority of original Mahratta papers, Persian and . 
Mahratta MSS., and English Records. 
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A. D. 1795 AND A. D, 1796. 

Nana Furnuwees — M$ conduct towards MaMoo Rao — the ’raja of Satara, 
and the family of the deceased Rugonath Rao, — The sons of Rugo- 
nath Rao confined in the fort of Seumen'ee, — Bajee Rao the particular 
olject of Nana's jealousy, — Bajee Rao's character at this period — Ms 
accomplishments, — The young Peishwa desirous of cultivating Ids 
friendship. — Nana cuhises him to heware, — Bajee Rao corrupts one of 
Nana's agents and opens a communication with the Peishwa — his in- 
sidious messages — discovery — its consequences,— -Mahdoo Rao throws 
himself from the terrace of his palace^ and dies,— Nana endea/oours 
to excluSu Bajee Rao from the succession, — Bqjee Rao gains over Balhha 
Tattya and Sindia to his interests, — Nana Fumuwses determines on 
anticipating Sindia^ and brings Bajee Rao to Poona, — Sindia^ influenced 
by his minister y marches on the capital — Nana withdraws from Poona. 
— Balloha Tattya resolves to set aside Bajee Rao, and raise Chirrmajec 
Appa to the musnudy with Pureshram Bhow as his minister, — Naw 
F^muweeSy being consulted by Pureshram Bhow, assents with seeming 
cordiality to the proposal. — Nana's proceedings, — Suspicions of Balloha 
Tattya, — Conspiracy matured y and Bajee Rao confined, — Chinmajee Appa 
declared Peishwa, — Sindia' s pecuniary distress — plan f^ alleviating it — 
enlargement of Musheer-ooIrMoolh, — The new administration pretend 
a wish that Nana Fumuwees should take a principal share in the 
government, — Nana discovers their treachery, — Desperate situation of 
Nana — evinces great <amlity in extricating himself y and cirmmventing 
his enemies. — His interests in unison with those of Bajee Rao, — Rise of 
Ballajee Koonjur,—Nana discloses a part of his plans to Bqjee Rao , — 
Rise of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, — Nana Fumuwees gains Bindia to his 
views, — The imprudent proceedings of Bajee Rao's party bring on a 
premature discovery of a part of the conspiracy, — Bajee Rao sent off 
towards Hindostan — enters into a compact with Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. 
— Proceedings at Poona,— Schemes of Nana Fumuwees matv/red— excites 
the raja of Kolapoor to fall upon the districts of Pureshram Bhow , — 
Treaty of Mhar, — Treaty with Uughvojee Bhonshy, Sindia arrests BaU 
Idba Tattya, — Pureshram Bhow accidentally forewarned of his danger 
—flees from Poona — is overtaken and made prisoner,— Nana Fumuwees 
obtains the gua/rantee of Nizam Ally and of Sindia before trusting himsdf 
at Poona, — Bajee Rao proclaimed Peishwa. — The adoption ofChimnajee 
Appa declared illegal, — Qhimnajee Appa appointed to the government of 
Cfuzeraty with Aba Sheehokur as his deputy. 

Although the young Peishwa was now in his twenty-first year, 
A. D 1796 Nana Fumuwees relaxed nothing of the rigid tute- 
^ * * lagein which he had reared him; and the old minis- 

ter became more than ever watchful of all the state prisoners whose 
liberty might endanger his own power. He was appreh^ive that Maha- 
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dajee Sindia had intended to use the raja of Satara as an instrument in 
overthrowing the Bramin government, and he now treated the object of 
his dread with more than ordinary severity, by diminishing his allowances, 
and prohibiting his relations from visiting him in the fort 

The family of Rugonath Rao were kept at Kopergaom until the year 
1793, when they were removed to Anundwelde, near Nassuck, as a place 
more agreeable to the widow Anundee Bye, whose health was on the 
decline. In the month of April of the succeeding year she died. The 
sons, Bajee Rao and Chimnajee Appa, with the adopted son of Rugoba, 
Amrut Rao, remained at Anundwelee ; until upon the prospect of hostili- 
ties with Nizam Ally, they were conveyed to the hill-fort of Sewneree, 
where, once secured, Nana Fumuwees, at the termination of the war, 
retained them in close custody, under two officers in whom he confided, 
Rt^hoo Punt Grhorebulay and Bulwunt Rao Nagonath. 

The condition of these young men excited strong feelings of com- 
miseration, even in the minds of those who judged it necessary ; and 
others, swayed chiefly by their feelings, generally the larger portion of 
any community, execrated the conduct of the minister as cruel, vindictive, 
and unjustifiable. Distinct from either of these classes was the old faction 
of Rugoba, and other persons, wholly discontented, who endeavoured by 
every means to exalt the character of the prisoners, and lower the reputa- 
tion of Nana Fumuwees. But these indications of the public mind only 
increased the wary circumspection of the minister, to whom the elder of 
the legitimate sons of Rugonath Rao early became an object of jealousy. 
Graceful in his person, with a handsome and youthful countenance which 
ensured favourable impressions, Bajee Rao had the mildest manner, and an 
address so insinuating, that he gained the good-will of all who approached 
him. His bodily and mental accomplishments were equally extolled ; at 
the age of nineteen, he was an excellent horseman, and skilled in the use 
6f the sword and bow, and allowed to be the most expert spearsman in 
Guhgthuree. He was deeply read in the Shasters, particularly in such 
parts as regards the observance of caste ; and, of his age, no pundit so 
learned had been known in Maharashtra. 

The young Peishwa, so far from being jealous of the superior accom- 
plishments of his cousin, was pleased at hearing him commended, and 
frequently expressed a strong desire to procure his enlargement, and 
cultivate his friendship. In vain did the cautious Nana Fumuwees advise 
him to beware of the sapling, however comely, which sprung from the 
.weakness of Rugonath Rao and the wickedness of Anundee Bye ; the 
greater the restraint, the stronger the inclination ; but Mahdoo Rao was 
watched, and Bajee Rao was a close prisoner. The latter, however, having 
discovered the favourable disposition of the Peishwa towards him, and 
having at last gained Bulwunt Rao Nagonath, he conveyed a message 
with assurances of respect and attachment, adding that " he was in confine- 
ment at Sewneree, and the Peishwa under the control of his minister ; that 
their condition as prisoners was nearly similar, but that their minds and 
affiections were free, and should be devoted to each other ; that their 
ancestors had distinguished themselves, and that the time would arrive 
when his cousin and himself might hope to emulate their deeds, and raise 
for themselves a lasting and honorable narne.’^ This message was the 
commencement of a correspondence, which began shortly after the return 
of the army to Poona, and continued for some time, till at length it came 
to the knowled^ of Nana, who betrayed a rage, altogether unusual, at 
the discovery. He immediately threw Bulwunt Rao Nagonath into a hill- 
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fort kmded with ironcf, severely reproached Mahdoo and rendered the 
etrictnese of Balee Bao*s confinement far more rigidthan before. Mahdoo 
Rao^ already gJled by restraint^ and irritated b^ the insiduous meseages of 
his cousin, was overwhelmed with anger, disappointment, and grief ; he re- 
fased absolutely to quit his apartment, and his absence from his usual place 
at the durbar was imputed to fever. At the Dussera, which happen^ on 
the 22nd October, and was conducted with great' splendour, he appeared 
amongst his troops, and in the evening received his chie& and the ambas- 
sadors at his court in his accustomed manner : but his spirit was wounded 
^ OR desperation, a fixed melancnoly seizea on his mind, and 
on the morning of the 25th October he deliberately threw 
himself from a terrace in his pmace, fractured two of his limbs, and was 
much wounded by the tube of a fountain on which he fell. He survived 
for two days, and having particularly desired that Bajee Bao should be 
placed on the musnud, he expired in the arms of Baba Bao Phurkay, for 
whom he had entertained a strong afEection. 

The death of Mahdoo Bao was an event of such awful importance to the 
political existence of Nana Fumuwees, that the consideration of its con- 
sequences withdrew his mind from the deep affliction which the untimely 
end of that amiable young prince would have disposed him to indulge. 
He carefully suppressed the request of Mahdoo Bao in his cousin’s favour, 
dreading that by such an arrangement he should not only be deprived of 
power, but perhaps of liberty and of life. His first care, on ascertaining 
the nature of the accident, was to send ofE notice to Pureshram Bhow, 
^ requiring his immediate attendance at Poona with every 

* man he could collect ; and the day after the Peishwa’s 
death, Bughoojee Bhonslay and Doulut Bao Sindia were recalled for the 
purpose of deliberating on the succession to the tousnud. Tookajee Hol- 
kar, being in Poona, immediately visited the minister, who not only made 
use of all the popular prejudice existing against the name of Bugonath 
Bao, but described the enmity, which from the first dawning of reason had 
been instilled into Bajee Bao by his mother, against the whole of those 
officers who had now any experience in the afEairs of the state ; he showed 
the danger to be apprehended from the connection between his family and 
the English, dwelt upon the happy state of prosperity and union which 
then prevailed in the Mahrat;ta empire, and enlarged on the increasing bene- 
fits to be expected if the existing course of policy were carefully preserved. 

In these sentiments Holkar concurred, and tlie disposition of the other 
chiefs being sounded, Nana ventured to disclose his plan by suggesting 
that Yessooda Bye, the widow of the deceased prince, who had not yet 
attained the age of womanhood, should adopt a son, in whose name he pro- 
posed to conduct the government as heretofore. Some objections were 
raised by Balloba Tattya, one of the principal ministers of Sindia, but 
they were overruled by his colleague in office, Jooba Bukhshee, who observed 
that their master was too young to be able to judge for himself, but he 
thought his safest course was to be guided by the experience of the elder 
chiefs, and to follow the example of Tookajee Holkar. At len^h, after 
A D 1796 some discussion, the consent of the principal cniefs wad 
* • obtained in writing, and in .the month of January they 

again retired from Poona. 

In the preceding November, Mr. Malet, the ifesident on the part of the 
British government, had made a formal application to the minister for 
the purpose of ascertaining on what footing the Mahratta government 
was to be conducted. Nana Fumuwees replied that the widow of the lata 
66 
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Peiihwa was to be considered bead of the empire, imtil the great offiom of 
the nation had deliberated upon the succession, when the result should be 
communicated. He now therefore intimated their resolution that the widow 
(should adopt a son, to which no objection on the part of Mr. Malet could 
be offered, and nothing was now apparently wanting except the selection 
of a child, and the peixormance of the ceremony. But Bajee Bao, who had 
obtained information of the whole proceeding, by which he was thus 
unjustl^r to be deprived of his right, gave a further specimen of his talent 
for intrigue, by immediately twng advantage of the favourable disposi^p 
tion evinced towards him by Balloba Tattya, opening a correspondence 
with him, and in a few months gaining him to his cause. This union 
was the more important to Bajee Bao, as the death of Jooba Bukhshee 
had taken place a short time before, and on his death-bed he sent for 
Doulut Bao, and expressed his regret for having advised him to accede to 
the plan of adoption whilst a lineal descendant of Ballajee Wishwanath 
remained. Having secured the prime minister, Bajee Bao next addressed 
himself to Sindia, ofEering him four lakhs of rupees of territory, and 
whatever might be the expenses of his troops during the time he should 
retire their aid in asserting his lawful succession to the musnud. 

This offer was accepted, a formal agreement was drawn up, but it was 
scarcely concluded when the whole was divulged to Nana Fumuwees. 
In the greatest alarm that minister instantly summoned Pureshram Bhow, 
who marched from Tasgaom to Poona with a body of horse in 48 hours, 
a distance of upwards of 120 English miles. After some deliberation, it 
was resolved to anticipate Sindia’s design to release Bajee Bao, and to 
declare him Peishwa. Pureshram Bhow accordingly proceeded to the 
fort of Sewneree, and made his proposals. Amrut Bao advised his 
brother not to accept them, observing that these offers were but certain 
indications of Sindia’s sincerity. Bajee Bao did not rely on the good-will 
of either party beyond the dictates of their interests, and, if assured of 
attaining his object, he would not have hesitated ; he, however, urged 
many objections, though only for the purpose of obtaining satisfactory 
assurances. With this view, amongst other soleilnn asseverations, he 
obliged Pureshram Bhow to hold the tail of a cow, and swear by the 
holy Godavery that no deception was intended ; after which he descend* 
ed from the fort, and, accompanied by his brother Chimnajee Appa, set 
out for his future capital. Amrut Bao, by Pureshram Bhow's order^ 
was detained in custody at Sewneree. 

Immediately on Bajee Bao^s arrival at Poona he had an interview 
with Nana Fumuwees, when they mutually promised to bury all traces 
of former enmity in oblivion ; and Bajee Bao, on being assured of the 
succession, promised to retain Nana at the head of his administration. 
To this agreement both parties exchanged formal declarations^ in writing. 

* The following is a translation of that which was given by Bigee Bao to Nana 
Fumuwees : — 

^ In the presence of my God, and from the inmost recesses of my heart, have t 
rooted out every vestige of any former act ; let all your future conduct be guided 
by the principles of good faith. I will never injure you or yours, by word or deed, 
by any inward thought or outward act, neither will I allow any other person to do 
so ; on this point I wul be inflexible, and will pay no attention to the suggestions 
of others. I will not allow your reputation to be sullied^ and should any one attempt 
to instil anything of the kind into my breast, I will point him out to you. 1 wm 
never rdease any one from confinement, without your advice ; all state affairs shall 
be managed by our conjunct counsel. From this day all yottr acts are mine : suspl- 
eion is wholly eradicated from my heart**’ 
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Balloba Tattya, on hearing of the step whiob Bajee Bao had taken^ 
was incensed at his condnct, hut determined to counteract the schemes Of 
Kana Fumuwees. He therefore persuaded Sindia, then on the banks of 
the Gbdaveiy, to march on Poona with his whole force. Nana Fumuwees 
was dismayed ; Pureshram Bhow advised him to stand firm, to collect the 
troops, and to nve battle ; but Nana, deficient in personal courage, was 
also sensible or the superiority of Sindians army ; he could not trust Bajee 
Bao, and he was terrified lest he should fall a prisoner into the hands of 
Balloba Tattya, by whom he believed he should be put to death. Having 
therefore left Pureshram Bhow with Bajee Bao at Poona, he told the 
latter that as Sindia was advancing with intentions hostile only towards 
himself, he thought the best means of averting ruinous civil dissensions 
was for him to retire from business, and withdraw from the capital. He 
accordingly repaired first to Poorundhur, and afterwards to Satara. Sindia 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Poona, and had a friendly interview with 
Bajee Bao ; but Balloba Tattya, although he affected to meet him with 
cordiality, could not forget his behaviour, especially after he had seen 
Amrut Rao, whom he removea'from Sewneree to Jamgaom, but did not 
restore him to liberty.^ After considering various plans, Balloba Tattya 
at last resolved to set aside Bajee Rao, and to raise both a minister and a 
Peishwa of his own ; for which purpose he proposed to Pureshram Bhow, 
through Byhroo Punt Mendlee, that Mahdoo Rao’s widow should adopt 
Chimnajee Appa as her son, that Bajee Rao should be placed in confine- 
ment, and that Pureshram Bhow should conduct the administration. 
Pureshram Bhow had begun to despise Nana Fumuwees for his pusillani- 
mous conduct, but he still so far respected his wisdom as to ask his opinion. 
Nana advised him to accept what was proposed, but to take care that 
Bajee Rao came into his own custody. To this last essential part of the 
advice no attention was paid by Pureshram Bhow. Balloba Tattya 
pretended to be partly influenced in the measure he now pursued, by the 
hope of rendering it, in some degree, acceptable to Nana Fumuwees, lest 
the latter, in the present state of Doulut Kao’s inexperience, should form 
some confederacy, by means of the other chiefs, against the house of 
Sindia. Balloba accordingly, as soon as Nana’s assent had been obtained, 
made overtures for a reconciliation, to which the latter made no objections. 

Nana’s own proceedings in the meantime deserve notice. When he 
quitted Poorandhur and repaired to Satara, he entertained some design of 
emancipating the raja, and restoring the old form of the government of 
Sivajee, as a plan calculated to avert the dissensions that had arisen, and 
which were likely to increase in the state ; but a very few days convinced 
him of the futility of this scheme. The raja, in consequence of the treat- 
ment he had expenenced, had no confidence in him. The raja’s name was 
sufficiently popular to have brought many of the most warlike Mahratta 
families to his standard, and to have awakened a powerful interest 
amongst the descendants of the first followers of Sivajee, residing in the 
wilds of the Mawuls and Khoras. The raja, though incapable of conduct- 
ing state affairs himself, was a man of courage, and several of his relations 
were fit leaders for any desperate enterprize. But Nana’s object was to 
devise some means of establishing a controlling authority over the chiefs 
of tlje empire, not to stir up a power subversive of all oraer. After a f eiv 
conferences he desisted, and retired to Waee, a town in the neighbour- 
hood ; but his having entertained such a scheme was so far fortunate for 


* There is no reason asdgned for his not having done so* 
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tiie mjUf that he was Indulged In a little more libedy, and waa treated 
with greater kindness and consideration. 

When Na^a Fumuwees consented to the proposal of Balloba Tattya for 
adopting Chimnajee Appa, it became neoessaiy to obtain the raja’s khillnt 
of investiture for the new Peishwa ; on which occasion Nana came from 
Waee to Satara, and, on receiving the khillut, promised that, if he ever had 
an opportunity, he would endeavour to fuliU the agreement made wi*^ 
Bam Baja in the time of Ballajee Bajee Bao, by putSng the present Baja 
Shao in possession of the territory promised by the treaty of Sangola. 

Nana would have proceeded to Poona, but, on finding that Pureshram 
Bhow had allowed Sindia’s minist^ to retain the person of Bajee Bao, he 
suspected, and with good reason, that the whole was a scheme to entice 
him into the power of Balloba Tattya ; and, therefore, although he forward- 
ed the khillut, he himself remained at Waee. 

Bajee Bao was still i^orant of the plot which had been formed against 
him, and the manner of disclosing it is too characteristic, not only of the 
period, but of the future ways ot the Poona court, to be omitted. Some 
demands for money on account of Sindi^’s expenses were made on Bajee 
Bao, and, upon his expressing inability to comply with them, they were 
urg^ in a tone which produced altercation, and Sindia, pretending to 
take offence at the manner of Bajee Rao’s refusal, lj|egged permission to 
return to Hindostan. Bajee Bao, as had been foreseen, immediately 
repaired to Sindia’s camp for the purpose of privately expostulating ; he 
was there detained in argument until late in the evening, when the conference 
was suddenly interrupted by .intelligence of PurCshram Bhow’s having 
carried off Chimnajee Appa ; no one, it was pretended, knew whither, but it 
was supposed to Satara. Bajee Bao, alarmed and astonished, begged of 
Sindia to pursue him ; but the uncertainty of their route, the strength of 
their party, and the darkness of the night were urged against this 
proposal. A request, however, to be allowed to continue under Sindia’s 
protection during the night was readily granted, and next day he discover- 
ed the snare, upon being advised to remain, as any place beyond the 
precincts of Sindia’s camp was unsafe for his highness. 

In the meantime Pureshram Bhow and Baba Bao Phurkay had merely 
conveyed Chimnajee Appa into the city of Poona ; but Chimnajee posi- 
tively refused to become a party in the unjust usurpation of his brother’s 
right^ and compulsion only induced him to bear his share in it. He was 
adopted by the name of Chimnajee Mahdoo Bao, and formally invested 
as Peishwa on the 26th May. 

The pecuniary difficulties of Sindia, and the distress of his army, were 
not fictitious. Pureshram Bhow, on being appointed minister, had pro- 
mised to raise money, and for this purpose offered to restore the minister 
of Nizam Ally, Musheer-ool-Moolk, to liberty, on condition of receiving 
a portion of me balance of three krores of rupees, due by the treaty of 
Kurdla. Mpsheer-ool-Moolk said he could oxdy use his endeavours ; but 
upon this promise he was released from confinement, permitted to encamp 
in the environs of the city, and, in a short time, was surrounded by a 
considerable retinue. • 

The day after the installation of the new Peishwa, Pureshram Bhow 
proposed that Nana Fumuwees should come to Poona, meet apd be 
reconciled to Balloba Tattya, and afterwards assume the civil administra- 
tion in the new Peishwa’s government, whilst the command of the 
troops and all military arrangements should remain with himself. In 
reply to this proposal, Nana Fumuwees requested that Pureshram Bhow’s 
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oldest Bon^ Hurry Punt, might be sent to Waee for the putpose of 
clearly settling some preliminaries; but, instead of coming as an envoy^ 
Hurry Punt crossed the Neera at the head of 4,000 or 6,000 chosen 
horse*— a circumstance that in itself naturally exoit^ suspicions, which 
were strengthened by a sepret letter from Baba Bao Phurkay, advising 
him to seek his own safety without a moment’s delay. 

The fortunes of Nana Fumuwees were now, in tlm general opinion, 
and perhcps in his own, desperate ; but on being forced to aoandon 
half-measur^ into which he was misled by a^timid disposition, the 
vigour of his judgment, the fertility of his expedients, the extent of his 
influence, and the combination of instruments which he called into action 
surprised all India, and, from his European contemporaries, procured for 
him the name of “ the Mahratta Machiaveh” 

When he saw the danger imminent, he immediately fled fi*om Waee 
towards the Concan, blocked up the passes in his rear, threw a strong 
garrison into Pertabgurh, and, on arriving at the village of Mhar, his 
first care was to put the fort of Eaigurh in the best state of defence. 
Balloba Tattya proposed that he should be followed up without delays 
and ofiered some of Sindiall regular infantry for the purpose; but 
Pureshram Bhow, influenced by secret well-wishers of Nana’s, objected 
to the employment of coercive measures, although his hostility to Nana 
Fumuwees was soon after avowed by his giving up Nana’s jagheer 
lands to Sindia, and sequestrating his houses and property in Poona for 
his own use. The ostensible property, however, of Nana Fumuwees 
bore but an insignificant proportion to the extent of his concealed 
wealth. It is a common report that he carried with him, when he quitted 
Poona, hoards of gold, the accumulated treasures of the Peishwas ; but, as 
already stated on the authority of their accounts, the Peishwas, up to 
the time of the first Mahdoo Eao, were in debt, and were always embar* 
rassed, so that the riches of Nana Fumuwees, which were without 
doubt considerable, must have been saved during his own administration. 
His funds were secretly deposited in different places, or lodged in the 
hands of agents in various parts of India, so that he could command 
them with promptitude in case of emergency ; but the secret of their 
deposit, and of his management, remains a mystery, a subject of some 
curiosity, and the theme of « many wonders and impositions amongst tbe 
Mahratta vulgar. 

The revolution which had taken place naturally tended to unite 
Bajee Bao and Nana Fumuwees ; and a secret intercourse was carried 
on between them, through the medium of an individual who afterwards 
became conspicuous. In the service of Nana Poomndhuree there was 
a Mahratta sillidar, the natural son of the patell of th6 village of 
Wangapoor near Poorundhur, who had contrived to attract the notice of 
Bajee Rao when he was taken from confinement at Sewneree, and who 
was afterwards permitted by Nana Poomndhuree .to enter Bajee Rao’s 
service, Ballajee Koonjur — ^for such was the name of this sillidar— 
perceiving the situation of afiairs, although he had little opportunity 
of consulting his master, visited Nana Fumuwees at Mhar, ana conveyM 
the most friendly declarations and assurances on the part of Baiee 
Eao, begging of Nana to exert himself in their mutual behalf. No 
excitement to exertion was necessary : Nana Fumuwees had evetyongHie 
at work. Baba Bao Phurkay, in command of the Peishwa’s hous^old 
troops, had engaged to bring them over to him. Tookajee Holkar’s 
whole power and influence were ready at his signal, and ho )^ad opened 
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a negoUation with Sindia thfongh Ryajee Patell, whom he knew to 
be inimical to Balloba Tattya, offering to Sindia the jagheer of 
Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun, the fort of Ahmednngnr, with territory 
yielding 10 lakhs of rupees, on condition that he would plaoe Balloba 
Tattya in confinement, establish Bajee Rao «on the musnnd, and return 
with his army to Hindostan. Thus far of his plans Nana Fumuwees 
communicated to Ballajee Koonjur for Bajee Rao*s information. 

This period of the revolution brought many persons into notice, although 
none so obscure as the individual just mentioned. Of these, one of £e 
most conspicuous was the person employed by Nana Fumuwees to nego* 
tiate with Rvajee Patell in order to bring over Sindia : the name of this 
man was Sukaram Ghatgay, of the Kagul family, whose ancient title, as 
already mentioned, was Shirzee Rao. Sukaram, having had a quarrel 
with his relation Yeswunt Rao Ghatgay, the brother-in-law of the raja of 
Kolapoor, concerning the hereditary rights in their native village, they took 
up arms to assert them. Sukaram being defeated was obliged to fiy from 
the Kolapoor territory, and seek shelter with Pureshram Bhow, into 
whose service he entered, and afterwards exchanged it for that of Nana 
Fumuwees, who gave him the command of 100 horse. When Nana quitted 
Poona, Sukaram Ghatgay entered Sindia’s service, where he obtained a 
similar command. He was of an active, bold, intriguing disposition ; and 
by his address had gained the good-will of Ryajee Patell. He was also at 
this time much courted by Sindia, by reason of the reputed beauty of his 
daughter, whom Sindia wished to espouse ; and Sukaram, who regarded 
his own aggrandizement more than the dignity of his house, which would 
be tarnished by his giving a genuine daughter of the Kagulkur Ghatgay 
to the spurious offspring of the patells of Kunneirkheir, was pleased with 
the prospect of the alliance, though, to enhance the favour of ultimate 
compliance, he raised numerous objections to the match. 

By the aid of such an agent Nana Fumuwees was successful in gaining 
over Sindia to his cause ; and this secret having been communicated to 
Baba Rao Phurkay and others of the party, they became less circumspect 
in their preparations. Bajee Rao in the midst of Sindia’s camp, assisted 
by his father’s friend, the veteran Manajee Phakray,*^ used supplies of 
money furnished by Nana Fumuwees, in levying troops in that situation. 
These imprudent proceedings were discovered by Balloba Tattya. Baba 
Rao Phurkay was seized, and imprisoned in the fort of Chakun, but his 
carcoon, Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo a very active officer, escaped by con- 


* Mr. Tone, who was at Poona during the progress of these intrigues, published three 
letters from the 18th June to the 19th December, giving an account of the extraodinary 
affairs by which he was surrounded. I depend on better material, but 1 have exa~ 
mined attentively all which that intelligent gentleman wrote respecting the Mahrattas. 
What he saw may be relied upon ; as to what he heard, I am less surprised that he 
should have fallen into error, than that he should have obtained information so nearly 
correct. gHe describes Manmqee Phakray as ** an officer of high military reputation, 
and so disdguied with wounds as to have scarcely the appearance of a human 
creature.” ** Mannajee,” say the oldsillidars of the present day, was the last of the 
Mahrattas, and was womy to wear a bangle on his norse’s leg, for he never ahowed 
his back to a foe.” 

Mr. Tone’s description of B^*ee Rao at this period, except that B^jee Rao 
was not so old as he supposes, coincides with that of his own countrymen. Biyee 
Rao,” says Mr. Tone^ is about 25 years of age, light-complexioned, and rather above 
the middle size ; his person is graceful, and nis manner stoongly impressive ; his 
Countenance is manly, sensible, and majestic.” 
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cealiog himself in the camp of Mashe6r-ool*-Moolk. Neelkont Rao Parbhoa 
and Mallojee Ghoreparay,two chiefs of their party, had a few minates 
to prepare for defence ; thev repulsed the troops sent to apprehend 
them, and, at the head of a few followers, made good their retreat from 
Poona to the strong range of hills south of the Neera. 

Bajee Bao*s place of encampment within SindiaV lines was surrounded 
and water was cut off. The troops he had assembled were permitted to 
disperse, but Mannajee Phakray enjoined them to meet him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Waee, where they assembled accordingly, and were promptly 
joined by Neelkunt Rao and Mallojee Ghorepuray. Nana Fumuwees 
supplied them with money, directed them to take up a position at i^e 
Salpee Ghaut, where, being assisted by Nana’s friend Bujaba Seroolkur in 
raising troops, they soon collected 10,000 men, upon which they declared 
for Bajee Rao. 

Balloba Tattya, unconscious of theTinextricable and extensive toils which 
Nana was weaving around him, attributed the whole plot to Bajee Rao, 
and therefore determined to send him off a prisoner to Hindostan. He 
was despatched, accordingly, under the care of Sukaram Ghatgay, to 
whom the command of his escort was entrusted. But Bajee Rao, aware 
of the most likely means of gaining Sindia, employed all his eloquence 
to induce Ghatgay to give his daughter to Sindia in marriage, on condi- 
tion of Bajee Rao’s being elevated to the musnud ; and of preventing 
his being carried out of the Deccan, lest Nana Fumuwees, even if suc- 
cessful, should take advantage of his absence to exclude him front the 
succession. Ghatgay at first declared it to be impossible, hut at last, 
pretending to be won over, he ^reed to give his daughter on the follow- 
ing conditions -that Bajee Rao should authorize him to promise 
Sindia two krores of rupees in ready money on his becoming Peishwa ; 
that, when Peishwa, he should get him (Ghatgay) appointed Sindia’s 
prime minister ; and that he should also endeavour to obtain for him the 
village of Kagul in enam. Having assented to these conditions, Bajee 
Rao feigned sickness, and Ghatgay remained with him on the ban^ 
of the Paira. 

At Poona great preparations were going forward. Musheer-ool-Moolk 
was permitted by Pureshram Bhow to raise troops, for the purpose, as 
the former pretended, of Assisting to reduce Nana Fumuwees and the 
force which had declared for Bajee Rao. Holkar’s and Sindia’s troops 
were held in readiness apparently for the same purpose, and after the 
Dussera, which happened on the 11th October, the regular battalions in 
the Peishwa’s service under Mr. Boyd marched to the Neera bridge, and a 
brigade of Sindia’s regulars proceeded towards Raigurh. These movements 
were made by Pureshram Bhow himself, or arSully suggested by some 
conspirators, in order to veil the deception about to be practised on him 
and Balloba Tattya. 

The schemes of Nana Fumuwees were now matured. In addition to 
what has been explained, he had incited the raja of Kolapoor to attack the 
districts of Pureshram Bhow ; he had obtained Nizam Ally’s approbation 
of the draft of a treaty a^rwards settled on the 8th October witk 
Musheer-ool-Moolk, the basis of which, was to be the establishment of 
Bajee Rao on the musnud, and his own re-establishment as minister ; for 
which the territory ced^ to the Peishwa by the convention of Kurdia 
was to be restored, and the balance of the stipulated money-payment 
remitted. The entire remission of the chouth of beder was also dmnanded 
by Nizam Ally, but Nana Fumuwees replied that he could. no$ yield that 
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point without the previous i^anctiou of Bajee Eao, to vHhose approvdi 
uideed, the whole was declaredly subject^ ^ 

A negotiation with Bughoojee Bhonslay had been equally sncce8&* 
fol. To him Nana promised 15 lakhs of rupees for his immediate 
expenses, the district of Mundelah, and the fort of Chooreeagurh, with 
its dependencies. Three thousand horse, which, by treaty, he was bound 
to faraish when required, were now only to be called for on emergencies. 
Some other advantages were also held out, and Bughoojee had solemnly 
promised his support, f 

The principal powers having been thus secured, the English having 
^ , ft- also expressed their approbation of Bajee Bao’s being 

uctooe /. elevated to the musnud, Sindia, on the 27th October, ar- 
rested Balloba Tattya, and sent a body of his troops, accompsmiea by 
some of those of Musheer-ool-Moolk, both parties under the direction 
of Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, for the puipose of seizing Pureshram Bhow. 
Naroo Punt, however, being desirous of apprizing one of his associates, 
named Pureshram Punt Wydh, wrote him a note, which was 
carried by mistake to Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhnn ; the latter on 
reading it instantly got ready a body of horse, and having taken with him 
Chimnajee Appa, ned with precipitation to Sewneree ; but he was quickly 
pursued, and compelled to surrender. Anund Bao Rastia having become 
security for his safe custody, he was delivered over to his charge. 

Bajee Bao was now brought back, and encamped at Korygaom, on the 
Beema, 18 miles from Poona. Amrut Bao and Baba Bao Phurkay were 
released, and Nana Furnuwees having joined his army at the Salpee 
Ghaut, the infantry under Mr. Boyd having likewise placed themselves 
under his orders, he commenced his march for the capital. But on 
the route, having received a note from Bajee Bao which hinted at the 
tardiness of his proceedings, he immediately took the alarm, and before 
he would advance, insisted upon receiving a written declaration from 
Bajee Bao that be intended no treachery towards him ; and that, in case of 
desiring to resign his situation as minister, he might be permitted to 
retire where hie person and property would be secure. A treaty of 


* As this is the treaty of Mhar mentioned in the treaty of Bassein, the stipulations 
of which were perhaps not fully understood by the Marquis Wellesley, when, in subse* 
quent nevotiations with Bajee Kao, he insisted so particularly on their being 
leeogitisea, I shall here detail them more particularly. 

The preliminary of the treaty sets forth, that confusion have arisen in the affairs of 
the Peishwa, Nana Furnuwees has removed to Mhar, and, for the purpose of restoring 
order, he, as tbe chief director of the affairs of the Peishwa, colls for the interposition 
of Nisam Ally, through his prime minister Azim-ool-Oomrah (Musheer-ool-Moolk) 
with whom he concludes the following agreement Nizam Ally is to send an army 
of 15,000 men, with a train of artilleiy, to unite with those of Nana and Rughoc^ee 
Bhonslay, in restoring Bajee Kao. In this alliance Nana engages for the neutrality, 
and even for the probimle co-operation, of the English. The territory and the bills 
for the money-payment exacted - from Nizam Ally at Kurdla to be restored. Nizam 
Ally's nght to certain districts near Delhi was confirmed. All contested points to 
be mutably relinquished, and the Mahratta claims settled annually. The chouth 
of the soobeh of Beder being considered as the toutun or private hereditary pro- 
perty of the Peishwa, Nana Furnuwees can only recommend its being ceded to Nizam 
Ally by Bajee Bao. Two lakhs of rupees to be advanced to Nizam Ally for ex- 
penses. The English, to be eng^ed by Nana Furnuwees, to interpose, in case 
Tippoo should attack the possessions of F^zam Ally, whilst the army of the latter 
is employed in the Mahratta territories. Fugitives from the dominions of Nizam 
Ally to be given up, and Bajee Rao's signature to these articles to be obtained. 

t Copy of the original treaty. 
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guarantee was at the same time entered into by Nizam Ally and Sindia, ’ 
agreeing to establish Bajee Bao on the musnud, and to reinstate Nana 
Fumuwees as prime minister ; but they also, with a view of securing 
themselves, agreed to oblige the latter to fulfil the articles of the m- 
pecHve treaties which he had made with them— an extraordinary over- 
^ sight on the part of Sindia, who does not appear to have known the 
particulars of the agreement with Nizam Ally, or at all events to have 
considered how much he should become a loser by the relinquishment of 
the territory and arrears of tribute obtained by the treaty of Kurdla. 

No ' b 25 preUminaries being adjusted, Nana Fumuwees re- 

vem er o. Poona, and resumed the duties of prime minister 

on the 25th November. The insignia of investiture having been pro- 
cured from Satara, Bajee Bao was at last seated on the musnud 4th 
December 1796. It was declared by a council of Shastrees that the re- 
lationship between the late Peishwa, Mahdoo Bao Narain, and the sons 
of Eugonath Bao, prevented the widow of the former from adopting 
the second cousin of his father ; the adoption was therefore declared illegal, 
and annulled. The Shastrees who had performed the ceremony were 
expelled. Chimnajee Appa, though he had acted on compulsion, was 
obliged to undergo some penance to atone for the deed, but he was shortly 
after appointed by his brother to the government of Guzerat, which was 
however merely nominal, and the active duties of it were performed by 
his deputy Aba Shelookur.^ 

♦ When not {particularly specified, the whole of the foregoing chapter is on the 
authority of original Mahratta letters and papers, Bombay Records, Mahratta MSS., 
and from many conversations with actors in the scenes. 
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A. D. 1797 AND A. D. 1798. 


New administration, — Army in a disorderly state. — Ahmednugur made 
over to Sindia, and the conditions of the treaty with Rughoojee Bhonslay 
fulfilled, — Bajee Rao refuses to ratify the treaty with Nizam Ally — 
Musheer-ooUMoolh suddenly quits Poona in consequence. — Nana Fumvr 
wees endeavours to soothe him, — Bajee Rao's policy. — Death of Tookajee 
Holkar — dispute amongst his sons — Sindia espouses the cause of Khassee 
Rao-—Mulhar Rao killed^ and the house of Holkar rendered for a time 
subservient to that of Sindia, — Sindians arhitramj conduct. — Bajee Rao 
still popular — his real character little known — proposes mdding himself of 
both Nana Fumuwees and Sindia — employs the latter to seize the former, 
and Nana, with most of the principal ministers, is thrown into confinement 
— the property of Nana and his adherents given up to plunder. — Outrages 
and alarms at Poona. — Ammt Rao becomes prime minister, — Sindia 
espouses the daughter of Ghatgay. — Ghatgay becomes Sindians prime 
minister — is empowered to raise the money secretly promised by Bajee Rao 
by plundering the inhabitants of Poona — dreadful cruelties — Amrut Rao 
proposes to seize and confine Sindia — Bajee Rao approves. — Dijferences 
with Hyderabad revived. — Bajee Rao summons Sindia to his presence . — 
Bajee Race's weakness and treachery. — Affairs of Satara — a force required 
in that quarter — Bajee Rao's troops mutiny. — Pureshram Bhow enlarged 
--^raises troops — disperses those of the raja, but afterwards refuses to 
disband his army, — Bajee Rao grants him a pardon. 


Nana Furnuwees was assisted in the ministry by Trimbuck Rao 
A. D 1797 Pursooree. Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo had chief command 
' of the army, which from the late dissensions was in a 

very disorderly state ; and one desperate affray took place in the streets 
of Poona between a body of Arabs and a party of Mr. Boyd’s sepoys, in 
which upwards of 100 persons were killed, and a great part of the shops 
and warehouses in the bazar plundered during the tumult. 

The fort of Ahmednugur, and the dependant districts, were made over 
to Sindia as promised, and he was left at liberty to reduce the jagheer of 
Pureshram Bhow as he might find opportunity. The articles of agreement 
J 1 13 Rughoojee Bhonslay were also fulfilled, and he depart- 

“ ^ * ed for Nagpoor ; but Bajee Rao refused to ratify the treaty 

of Mhar concluded with Nizam Ally, unless greatly modified ; in conse- 
quence of which Musheer-ool-Moolk quitted Poona, without taking leave 
of the Peishwa,’ and returned, highly incensed, to Hyderabad. There 
was at that time no envoy at the Nizam’s court, Govind Rao Pingley being 
at Poona ; but his agent, named ISewdasheo Mankesir,*^ a person wnom we 
shall hereafter have frequent occasion to notice, and whom Pingley kept 
at the court of Nizam Ally in the humble capacity of a newswriter, was 


* Generally so written by the English ; properly, however, it is Mankeshwnr. 
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recommended by Pingley to Nana Famnwees as a £t agent to sOotbe 
Musheer-ool-Moolk, and prevent the interruption of the amicable inter- 
course which it was so important for Nana to preserve. 

The difference, however, which thus arose, Bajee Rao was at no pains 
to adjust ; it weakened the confederacy which Nana Fumuwees had formed, 

Auffiiat 15 great power he so lately combined was still more 

shaken by the death of Tookajee Holkar. Holkar left two 
legitimate sons, Khassee Rao and Mulhar Rao ; and two by a concubine, 
Jeswunt Rao and Wittoojee. Khassee Rao was imbecile both in mind and 
body, but Mulhar Rao was in every respect qualified to support the 
fortunes of the house. Disputes soon arose between the brouiers, in 
which the illegitimate sons took the part of Mulhar Rao, who, in a few 
days, removed from his late father^s camp with a small body of troops, 
and took up his abode at Bambooree, a village in the suburbs of Poona, 
where he was secretly favoured by Nana Fumuwees. Sindia, who only 
watched for such an opportunity, on being solicited by Khassee Rao, 
readily affo^ed the aid of a body of troops for the purpose of apprehend- 
ing MulhaPllao, who, refusing to surrender, was attacked, and niaintained 
a desperate defence until he was killed. His half-brothers made their 
escape — Jeswunt R%o to Nagpoor, and Wittoojee to Kolapoor ; but most of 
his handful of associates fell with him, and, amongst others, Sindia, 
Ruwee Rao of Lonee, a gallant soldier, whose fate was rendered more 
memorable from the fatal effects which the communication of the news 
had on his widow, who, on being told, dropped dead on the instant. 

The assistance thus afforded by Doulut Rao to a person of such a charac- 
ter as Khassee Rao rendered the house of Holkar for a time subservient to 
that of Sindia, and was a death-blow to the power of Nana Fumuwees. 
Sindia further secured his advantage by having Khundee Rao, the infant 
son of the deceased Mulhar Rao, kept in safe custody. 

The interference of Sindia in the state affairs of Poona, which Bajee 
Rao, with a great want of foresight, secretly encouraged, soon extended 
to acts of sovereignty, some of which were of a nature more arbitrary 
than had ever been practised by the Peishwa’s government. The circum- 
stances particularly alluded to were the capture of the fort of Kolabah, 
the imprisonment of Mannajee Angria, and the transfer of that principality 
to Baboo Rao Angria, Sindia’s near relation. 

The obloquy of such a violent and partial proceeding did not attach to 
Bajee Rao ; his appearance and misfortunes continued to attract sym- 
pathy, and the control by which the supposed goodness of his natural dis- 
position was repressed, became a theme of general regret. Mr. Uhtoff, 
however, the acting resident at Poona, seems, at this eaily period, to have 
discovered much of his real character ; and it soon appeared that the 
opinion entertained of Bajee Rao’s goodness and wisdom was in fact but 
a proof of his dissimulation and cunning. To trust none, and to deceive 
all, was the game he invariably played, and, like all who have ever done 
so, he never failed to lose. His attention was naturally directed to be- 
come independent of Sindia and of Nana Fumuwees ; he imagined he 
should soon be able to induce or compel the fonner to return to Hindostan, 
but* he concluded that the thraldom of the minister would be perpetual.' 
His first object, therefore, was to endeavour to effect the min of Nana 
Fumuwees. Amrut Rao, Govind Rao Kallay, and some others were privy 
to the design ; but Bajee Rao’s chief instmment was Gliatgay, now distin- 
guished by his family title of Shirzee Rao,^ whose daughter, though pro- 
mised, was not yet given in marriage, to Doulut Rao Sindia. No person 
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had more inflilence with that chieftain, and Bajee Bao persuaded Shirzee 
Bao that his views of becoming minister to his future son-in-law would al- 
D b r 81 obstructed whilst Nana Fumuwees had a vestige of 

i^ecem e . therefore determined to place him in con- 

finement. On the 31st December, Nana Fumuwees, after some precau- 
tion, was induced to return a formal visit of ceremony which Sindia had 
paid him a few days before, when he was seized by Michel Filoze, the 
Neapolitan who accompanied Mahadajee Sindia to the Deccan in 1792, 
and who now commanded eight battalions in the service of Doulut 
Bao. Filoze had, on his word of honor, guaranteed the safe return 
of the old minister to his home, and his perfidious conduct ex- 
cited just indignation, particularly amongst the European officers in 
the service of the native states — a set of men who, though mere 
soldiers of fortune, had become as distinguished for good faith as 
daring enterprize, and their general character had induced Nana to accept 
Filoze’s word in preference to any other pledge he might have obtained,^ 
Aba Shelookur, Bujaba Seroolkur, Naroo Punt Wydh, and several other 
persons of distinction who accompanied Nana Fumuwees, WHb seized at 
the same time ; the rest of his retinue, amounting to about 1,000 persons, 
were stripped, maimed, some of them killed, and the whole dispersed. 
Parties of soldiers were immediately sent by Shirzee Bao Grhatgayf to 
plunder, not only the house of Nana, but the houses of all his adherents, 
many of whom barricadoed their doors, and defended themselves from 
the tops and windows. The city of Poona was like a town taken by 
storm ; the firing continued the whole of the night and the ensuing day. 
The roads in every direction were stopped ; all was uproar, plunder, 
and bloodshed ; the alarm was universal, and, in the words of a spectator, 

friends marched together in groups, with their shields on their arms, 
and their swords in their hands. 

At the time Nana was seized in Sindia’s camp, Bajee Bao, on pretence 
of business, sent for the other ministers of that party, and confined them. 
The principal persons among them were Baba Bao Phurkay, Appa Bul- 
wunt, Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, Naroo Neelkunt Muzzimdar, and Govind 
Bao Pingley. Nana Fumuwees was sent into close confinement in the 
fort of Ahraednugur ; and Bajee Bao appointed his brother Amrut Bao 
prime minister, with Govind Bao Kallay and Sewram Narain Thuthay as 
his colleagues, whilst Ballajee Punt Putwurdhun, a man of no experience, 
was raised to the command of the army. 


* The Mahrattas excuse Filozejs treachery by saying that he was entirely ignorant 
of Sindia’s intention to seize Nana ; that there was no premeditated deception on his 
part, and that he was compelled to the act by a sudden order, accompanied by threats 
and promises from Shirzee Bao, through a person named Meer Assud Alee Wahid. 
The mere circumstance of their wishing to defend Filoze is honorable to the European 
character ; had it 'regarded any of their own countrymen, the story would have been 
received without investigation, as a matter of course. 

Mahrattas wishing to be polite, always disparage themselves, and, in addressing a 
European, nothing is more common than to speak of themselves as a treacherous, 
deceitful race of marauders, on whom no dependence should be placed. One umm- 
quainted with their manners, or who has superficially observed them, would not readily 
suppose that they merely intend an indirect compliment, knowing how highly tram 
and plain dealing are estimated among us. 

t Ghatgay, Shirzee Bao, is the proper way of writing the name and title, but ha 
is best known to Europeans as Shirzee Bao Ghatgay. ' 

t Mahratta MSS., 2ir* Uhtoff*0 despatches, oral information. 
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Having thus effected, as he supposed, the overthrow of Nana Fumuwees* 

A. D 1798 began to devise schemes for ridding himself 

of Sindia; but in the first instance he founa himself 
compelled to perform bis engagements with Sindia and Ghatgay, though 
he hoped that, in the progress of their fulfilment, he might find we 
means of completing his schemes. 

Sindia espoused the daughter of Ghatgay in March; the marriage 
expenses were great ; and the monthly pay of Sindia’s armV at Poona was 
upwards of 20 lakhs of rupees. His pecuniary distress soon became urgent : 
he pressed Bajee Bao for the payment of the two crores of rupees which 
he had secretly promised, and was answered that he had not the means 
of raising it himself, but if Sindia would create Ghatgay his dewan, the 
latter might, assisted by information from Ballajee Koonjur, levy it upon 
^ the rich inhabitants of Poona. To this Sindia agreed ; and such was the 
‘secret means by which Shirzee Rao Ghatgay became minister to his 
son-in-law, and by which Bajee Bao Bugonath let loose upon his subjects 
the violence and extortion of a monster, whose name will be remembered 
whilst Poona exists, with horror and execration. To obtain the object of 
his mission, Ghatgay first proceeded to the palace of Bajee Bao, where 
the ex-ministers, late of the party of Nana Fumuwees, were confined. 
Those respectable persons were dragged forth, and scourged, until they 
gave up their property. Merchants, bankers, and all persons in the city 
supposed to possess wealth, were next seized and tortured. Several of 
them died of the consequences, and Gungadhur Punt Bhanoo, one of the 
relations of Nana Fumuwees, expired whilst tied on a heated gun— one of 
the many modes of torture invented by Shirzee Bao Ghatgay. 

It was not supposed at the time, nor is it generally known, that Bajee 
Bao was the original cause of those excesses; he certainly never contem- 
plated the commission of such barbarous enormities. He was shocked at 
the cruelties of Ghatgay, and remonstrated with Sindia on the subject ; 
but the latter lent a deaf ear to complaints, which he considered mere 
hypocrisy, or excuses to the world. Amrut Rao, who knew nothing of 
the existing compact, or that his brother had devised this mode of raising 
money, being irritated at the conduct of Ghatgay, and encouraged by the 
universal cry of abhorrence against Sindia, proposed to his brother the bold 
scheme of seizing Sindia w|ien on a visit ; in which Bajee Rao immediate- 
ly acquiesced, and was soon eager to carry it into effect. Previous to 
this suggestion, Bajee Bao had concerted with Amrut Bao a plan for 
raising a body of mgular infantry, which in that respect might place him 
more on an equality with Sindia and Nizam Ally : in cavalry he could 
soon become superior to both. Amrut Rao, from his early inter- 
course with the British troops, during the campaigns of his father 
Bugoba, had a decided predilection for that nation over all other 
Europeans. He selected Mr. W. H. Tone to command the first brigade, 
of which the whole of the officers were to have been British subjectifk 
To obtain a pretext with Sindia for this meditated augmentation, he 
referred, to the state of their relations with the court of Hyderabad, and 
proposed that they should undertake a conjunct expedition against Nizam 
Ally, for the recovery of the balance of the arrears of tribute fixed, and of 
the districts ceded by the treaty of Kurdla, which bad been restored by 
Nana Fumuwees without the Peishwa’s authority or Sindians knowledge. 
Sindia having readily acquiesced, the intention of the Poona court was ^ 
formally announced to the British government on the 9th February ; but * 
the brigade of infantry was never raised, and the rest of the Peishwa's army, 
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owing to his secret jealousy of Amnit Rao, his own ignoranoe of military 
afEairSy and his unfit selection of a commander, became daily less efficient. 
Bajee Rao’s total want of preparation did not, however, deter him &om 
carrying on the scheme against Sindia ; strong factions began to prevail in 
the camp of the latter, which encouraged Bajee Rao to hope that, by foment- 
ing the rising disorders, the ministers and army of Sindia might be brought 
over to his views, or soon be reconciled to the disposal of their master. 

In this state of affairs Sindia’s unpopularity having become extreme, 
Amrut Rao, with Bajee Rao’s cognizance, prepared Abba Kally, the com- 
mander of one of the Peishwa’s regular battalions, to be ready to rush in, 
upon an appointed signal, and seize Sindia. Doulut Rao was invited, 
on business, to the Peishwa^s palace ; but the invitation being declined, a 
positive order was sent by Bajee Rao, desiring his attendance. He obeyed 
the summons ; and soon after he sat down, Bajee Rao told him he had sent 
for him to desire an explanation of his conduct ; and suddenly assuming* 
a tone'of authority and decision, for which the other was quite unprepared, 
he required of him to declare whether he was master or servant. Sindia 
having answered, with respect and humility, that he was the Peishwa’s 
servant, and ready to show his dependence by his obedience, Bajee Rao 
reminded him of the insolence, violence, and cruelty which he and his 
servants had used, in numberless instances, towards the servants and 
subjects of his government, in the city and even in his own palace ; he 
declared that “ the contempt and disrespect thus shown towards his person 
and authority, he could bear no longer, and therefore ordered Sindia to 
remove to Jamgaom.” Doulut Rao’s reply was couched in the mildest 
terms ; but whilst he expressed his willingness to obey, he declared his 
inability to move from want of funds to pay his troops ; “ that he had 
large debts incurred by placing his highness on the musnud, which it 
was incumbent on his highness to discharge : when that was effected, he 
would immediately quit Poona.” At this moment Amrut Rao asked his 
brother if he should give the signal ; but Bajee Rao’s heart failed him ; he 
had not courage to proceed in the design, and thus gave his friends the 
first decided proof of that imbecility which swayed most of the actions of 
his life. Sindia withdrew from the presence in a manner the most respect- 
ful, but with a mind filled with suspicion and distrust ; and Bajee Rao had 
afterwards the baseness, as well as the weakness, to tell him what Amrut 
Rao had intended, and to advise him to be upon his guard.* 

The Peishwa’s troops were as much in arrears as the army of Sindia. 
The state of affairs at Satara, which we shall presently ^pxplain, demanded 
the prese^ice of a rnilitaiy force ; but on their services being required, the 
men demanded their pay, and a tumult arose, which the commander, 
Ballajee Punt Putwurdhun, could not appease. Ballajee Koonjur, with 
the presumption of a favourite, made an attempt to restore order ; but the 
soldiery ridiculed his interference, and, on his persevering, they grossly 
insulted him by knocking off his turban, and kicking it in the streets. 
Govind Rao Pingley, who was still in confinement, sent a confidential 
message to the Peishwa, advising him to release Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo as 
the only person capable of preventing most serious disturbance — a sugges- 
tion to which, in the moment of alarm, Bajee Rao readily acceded. He 
also restored Pingley to liberty the more readily as that person, though 
one of the late ministry, was no real friend to Nana Fumuwees. 

* The despatches of Colonel Palmer detiul what publicly took place at the inter- 
view ; the rest is from living authority. 
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Naroo Punt Chtickurdeo, with that facility which any officer who has 
gained the confidence of the natives of India is sure to experience, calmed 
the tumult in a day; but Bajee Rao could neither spare troops from 
Poona, nor trust the new commander at a distance — circumstances which 
led to the enlargement of another state prisoner of consequence — Puresh- 
ram Bhow Putwurdhun. 

When Bajee Rao laid his plans for the overthrow of Nana Furnuwecs, 
he engaged the raja of Satara in the plot, and advised him to confine 
Baboo Rao Kishen, Nana’s agent, and to seize the fort, assuring him 
that it was his determination to re-establish the old form of government, 
and to serve the head of the state as faithfully as the first Bajee Rao had 
done. The raja promptly complied with this request, confined Baboo Rao, 
and seized the fort. But after Nana Furnuwees was imprisoned, when 
Sewram Narain Thuthay arrived on the part of the Peishwa to receive 
charge, the raja told him he would take care of the fort himself, and ex- 
pressed a hope that his servant, the Peishwa, would soon fulfil his inten- 
tions. Bajee Rao, alarmed at the consequence of his own intrigues, ordered 
Mahdoo Riio Rastia to proceed to Satara, and endeavour to prevail on the 
raja to admit his troops into the fort. A respectable force accompanied 
Rastia ; but the raja, having his relations about him, would neither yield 
to promises nor threats. These proceedings at last attracted the notice of 
Sindia, who, suspecting that Bajee Rao’s intrigue with the raja was some 
scheme for enlarging his own power, secretly advised the raja to maintain 
the fort, and to raise troops, promising that he would assist him to throw 
oif the Bramin yoke, for which purpose he solemnly engaged to send him 
five battalions with their guns.^ 

The raja soon began to collect troops ; and Mahdoo Rao Rastia, having 
interfered to prevent it, was attacked and obliged to retire from Sat,ara to 
Malgaom. This event became the more alarming to the Peishwa, from the 
disposition and state of his army at Poona, already described. 

It so happened that Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun, hitherto confined by 
Anund Rao, the brother of Mahdoo Rao Rastia, at Mandoogaom, was at 
the moment removed to Waee, and, confident in his own influence, he 
offered his services in suppressing the disturbances and recovering the 
fort, on condition that he should be permitted to raise troops for the 
purpose. Accordingly, having obtained the Peishwa’s sanction, and 
being assisted by Rastia, Pureshram Bhow soon assembled a consider- 
able force in the neighbourhood of Waee. 

The town of Satara lies immediately under the fort, in a deep hollow 
nearly surrounded on three sides by hills ; cut off from the west by the 
Syhadree mountains, and from every other quarter by the Yena, Kistna, 
and Oorraooree rivers. The raja’s troops lay encamped in the town, and 
it being then the height of the rains, when the Yena was supposed unford- 
able, they considered themselves so perfectly secure, that they had not 
even the precaution to seiid out patrols. Pureshram Bhow discovered a 
ford,j- and crossed with nearly 10,000 men before intelligence was received 
of his approach. The force collected by the raja scarcely amounted to 

* Bappoo Khanoo's history of his own times. This promise was aotnally made 
through Bappoo Khanoo, the secret agent of the raja of Satara. Shirzee Bao Ghat- 
gay and Seedojee Bao Nimbalkur, the present jagheerdar of Nepanee, were present at 
the time. 

t The ford was known to very few persons, and the Bramins, desirons of improving 
any circumstance in their own favour, gave out, what is still generally believed, that 
on this occasion th^ waters divided to allow Pureshram Bhow to pass. 
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2,500 men, and were quite unprepared. The raja had barely time to escape 
into the fort, and his troops were flying, until rallied by his relations 
Tellojee and Senajee Mohitey, Kooshaba raja, and Doorgajee Raja Maha- 
reek : these persons were gallantly seconded by the raja’s brother, Chittoor 
Sing, who was the mainspring or the party. As soon as they had collect- 
ed a small band, they advanced to the environs of the town to oppose the 
approaching army ; resistance was hopeless, but they pressed forward for 
a few minutes with impetuosity, until Yellojee Mohitey was killed, and 
both the Mahareeks wounded, when the party, by Chittoor Sing’s advi'ce, 
retreated. Senajee Mohitey, however, refused to turn his back, and 
though alone, having tried to single out Mahdoo Rao Rastia, he charged 
at him, in the midst of his followers, by whom he was soon cut in pieces. 

The plunder of the town of Satara occupied the troops of the victors ; 
and though a party pursued him, Chittoor Sing was enabled, with a 
small band of faithful followers, to join the raja of Kolapoor, who, ever 
since he had been excited by Nana Furnuwees to attack Pureshrain Bhow, 
had spread fire and sword over the whole of the southern Mahratta 
country. 

The fort of Satara being destitute of provisions, the raja surrendered, 
and the service being thus accomplished, Pureshrain Bhow was desired 
to disband his troops ; but he excused himself, declaring his inability t6 
pay their arrears, and protesting his fidelity to the Peishwa’s government. 
Bajee Rao was therefore recommended to grant him a pardon, on his 
agreeing to pay a fine of 10 lakhs of rupees.* 


* My authority for the foregoing chapter is the same as the lasb 
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CHAR XL. 

FROM A. IX 1798 TO A. D. 1800. 

Disorders increase at Poona. — The Byes. — Commencement of their insur^ 
rection against Sindia — they seek protection in the camp of Ammt Rao 
— negotiation. — Amrut Rao's troops treacherously attacked. — Rupture 
between the Peishwa and Sindia. — The Peishwa negotiates with other 
powers. — Sindia releases Nana Fumuwees. — Reconciliation between Svndia 
and the Peishwa. — Shirzee Rao Ghatgay is seized and confined by 
Svndia' s orders. — The union of Bajee Rao and Sindia strengthened by 
the course of policy adopted by the English. — The British government 
endeavours to negotiate a new treaty with Nizam Ally and the Mah- 
rattas. — Nana Fumuwees is solicited to resume charge of the adminis- 
tration. — Nana, deceived by Bajee Rao, assumes charge without the 
guarantee he had at first demanded. — Treachery of Bajee Rao — Nana's 
behaviour. — The Peishwa! s agents seized and confined. — New treaty 
between Nizam Ally and the English — regarded by the Mahrattas ivith 
mmch jealousy. — Nana's advice — Bajee Rao' s dissimulation. — Plan of a 
confedera.cy against the English disconcerted by the subversion of Tippoo's 
government. — Orders sent by the Peishwa the advance of his troops 
after the war had terminated, — Dispersion of the followers of Dhoondic^ 
Waug.’—Dhoondia joins the raja of Kolapoor. — Remarks on the conquest 
of Tippoo's territory — partition — discussions with the Poona court. — New 
treaty between the English and Nizam Atly. — Affairs of Sindia — the 
insurrection of the Byes becomes extremely formidable — by the re-appoint- 
ment of Balloba Tattya it is nearly suppressed. — State of the war with 
Kolapoor — exploits of Chittoor Sing — proposed plan of operations-— 
Pureshram Bhow dffeated and killed— Kolapoor besieged— siege raised. 

In the meantime disorders increased at Poona, and Sindians situation 
was rendered extremely criticfid. The danger proceeded from a quarter 
whence he least expected it. 

Mahadajee Sindia at his death left three widows, one of whom, named 
A D 1798 Bhagirthee Bye, was young and beautiful. Doulut Rao, 
* at the time of his being acknowledged the adopted son 
and heir of his uncle, promised to make an ample provision for these 
ladies. They accordingly continued to reside in his camp ; but no steps 
were taken to ensure them a permanent establishment, and in a short time 
some of their ordinary comforts were circumscribed. No complaint ap- 
pears to have escaped them ; but of a sudden it was discovered, or at all 
events alleged, by the elder widows, that Sindia carried on a criminal 
intercourse with the youngest, at which they openly expressed their 
abhorrence, and declared niey could no longer consider as a son the 
incestuous defiler of his father’s bed. Shirzee ^ Rao Ghatgay interposed ; 
the ladies denied him admittance to their presence ; but this miscreant, 
having forced the enclosure of their tents, seized, flogged, and barlMirous*^ 
68 
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ly degraded them. The Shenwee Bramins, who had held the principal 
offices under the government of Mahadajee Sindia^ and many of whom 
were connected by relationship as well as by caste, being already mnch 
disgusted W the elevation of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay and the confinement 
of Balloba Tattya, whom they regarded as their chief, espoused the cause 
of the two Byes. Much dissension and discussion ensued ; but it was at 
last settled that the ladies should proceed to Buihanpoor, where they were 
to take up their abode, provided with a suitable establishment and funds 
for its support. 

They accordingly departed from Poona, but instead of carrying them to^ 
M 14. Buihanpoor, their escort was directed to place them in 
confinement at Ahraednugur. This treachenr being im- 
mediately discovered by their adherents in camp, they nad scarcely 
reached Korygaom, on the Beerna, when Muzuffir Khan, a Patan officer in 
the interest of the Shenwee Bramins, who commanded a choice body of 
Hindostan horse in Sindia’s service, suddenly assailed the escort, rescued 
the ladies, and brought them back to the neighbourhood of Sindia^ camp. 
This daring act would have been punished immediately, but Sindia had 
reason to believe that many chief persons in his army were concerned, and 
he also hesitated in attacking a party of desperate men, lest either of the 
females, standing in such relationsnip to himself, should be killed in the 
tumult — an accident which would have entailed .upon him the greatest 
disgrace and odium throughout the Mahratta country. Ghatgay, however, 
strenuously urged him to crush the conspiracy in the outset, and was at 
last permitted to act against them ; but Muzuffir Khan, who had correct 
intelligence of their proceedings, withdrew the ladies to the camp of ^he 
Peishwa’s brother, Amrut Rao, who happened to be near the Beema, on 
his route to Joonere, and who instantly afforded them protection. Ghat- 
gay had in person pursued Muzuffir Khan, and the latter no sooner 
deposited his charge, than he sallied forth, attacked his pursuers, routed 
them, and returaed in triumph to the camp of Amrut Rao. 

It is alleged that Bajee Rao was the instigator of this revolt, and it is 
certain that he encouraged the partizans of the Byes to persevere. He 
said, with apparent sincerity, that he considered the protection which his 
brother had affiorded as humane and proper ; but apprehensive lest it 
should provoke Sindia and Ghatgay to deeds of violence, he solicited the 
friendly interposition of Colonel Palmer, the British resident at his court, 
who tendered his mediation to Sindia, by whom it was declined. 

On the night of the 7th June, five battalions of regular infantry were 
, - sent by Sindia, under a Frenchman named Du Prat, to 

* endeavour to surprise the camp of Amrut Rao, and seize 
the Byes ; buf he failed in the attempt, and, being briskly attacked, was 
compelled to retreat with some loss. Negotiations ensued ; a suitable 
provision, and a place of residence of their own selection, were again 
promised to the Byes, and Amrut Rao, not doubting Sindia’s sincerity, 
approached his camp in the neighbourhood of Poona, and took up his 
ground at the Khirkee bridge. When Amrut Rao had been thrown 
entirely oif his guard, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, taking advantage of the 
Mahomedan fekival, which commemorates the death of the sons of Ali 
and Fatima,^ came to the riverside on the 11th of Muhurrum, when the 
bier is thrown into the water ; he was attended by M. Drugeon, a French- 


* This festival, termed the Hoosein Hosyn, should only commemorate the death of 
Hosyn, whose fall is nowhere so well relate as by Gibbon, volume 0th. 
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. Bian, at the head odE two brigades of infaiitiy, on pretence of preserving 
ordar, and protecting this concluding ceremony ; but they snddenly 
op^Ked a fire from 25 guns upon the unsuspecting troops of Amrut RaO| 
advanced^ charged, and dispersed tliem with this powerful body of in- 
fantry, and afterwards totally pillaged their camp. The Byes were at the 
time residing in the hamlet of Wittulwaree^ so that this outrage was a 
direct attack on the Peisbwa's brother, and open war between the 
Peishwa and Sindia was supposed to be declared. Khassee Rao Holkar 
joined Amrut Rao, the Mankurees repaired to his standard, and the 
Peishwa negotiated an offensive and defensive alliance with Nizam Ally, 
through bis resident envoys, then at Poona. The articles agreed to between 
Nizam Ally and Nana Furnuweesby the treaty of Mhar were to be confirm- 
ed by the Peishwa, the chouth of Beder was to be remitted, and an additional 
tract of territory, yielding eight lakhs of rupees, was to be ceded to Nizam 
Ally in perpetuity, as the price of his assistance against Sindia. Nizam 
Ally also agreed to support the Peishwa against any future encroachment) 
of the ex-minister, Nana Furnuwees ; but in case of his being liberated by 
Sindia, it was stipulated that Bajee Rao should allow him an annual 
pension of one lakh of rupees. Rughoojee Bhonslay, if he chose to accede 
to it, was to be considered a party to this treaty, and was to receive the 
whole of Gurrah Mundelah from Bajee Rao. 

Sindia, now alarmed, became very desirous of obtaining that mediation 
which he had before refused from the British government. Colonel 
Palmer reconunended the dismissal of his present ministers, the settlement 
of a jagheer upon the Byes, and reparation to the Peishwa by submitting 
to his authority. Sindia appeared nmeh disposed to follow this advice ; 
but the Byes became so extravagant in their demands, that it was impossi- 
ble to accede to them ; and although be was now really desirous of 
reULrning to Hindostan, he had no means of discharging any part of the 
great arrears due to his army. 

In order to intirmdate bajee Rao,. and to establish an alliance as a 
counterpoise to that which was just formed between the Nizam and the 
Peishwa, Sindia sent envoys to Tippoo ; but Bajee Rao, by the advice of 
Govind Rao Kallay, did the same. A more efficacious mode of alarming 
Bajee Rao was the release of Nana Furnuwees, by which Sindia also hoped 
to obtain a sufficient sum ta free him from the most urgent of his em- 
barrassments. 

Nana Furnuwees was accordingly brought from Ahmednugur, and two 
crores of rupees demanded as the price of his liberty. After some delay, 
during which Nana attempted to throw himself on the protection of the 
British government, he at last agreed to pay Sindia ten lakhs of rupees, 
provided he were previously set at liberty ; as otherwise, whilst under 
restraint, his agents would comply witli no order, even if furnished with 
a private token from himself. He accordingly obtained his liberty, and the 
money was promptly paid. 

The enlargement of Nana, though a source of great concern to Bajee 
Rao, was not unlooked for ; but when it was almost immediately followed 
by the revocation of the treaty with Nizam Ally, from causes not sufficient- 
ly explained, but chiefly owing to the unsteady and fluctuating policy of 
tne minister Musheer-ool-Moolk, the Peishwa lost natirae in commencing 
negotiations with Nana Furnuwees and with Sindia. The latter, not yet 
apprized of the revocation of the treaty, apprehensive of an attack from 
confederated Mahrattas and Moghuls, and alarmed by reports of disaffec- 
tion among his troops in Hindostan, received these overtures with cois^la- 
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oeticy, but insisted on the reinstatement of Nana Fumnwees aa t>r6linii<^ 
nary to an accommodation. Ghatgay, in the meantime, assisted by an 
agent worthy of himself, a Mahratta named Fukeerjee Garway, continued 
to coxnmit every species of extortion and excess : he even disregarded the 
remonstrances of Sindia, and his cruelty, increased by indulgence, wfis 
almost unparalleled. He seized four officers in Sindia’s army, on mere 
suspicion of their being concerned in the Byes’ insurrection ; he blew three 
of them from guns, and the fourth, Yeswunt Bao Sivajee, had a tent-peg 
driven into his brain by a mallet. 

Sindia, aroused at length by the contempt shown to his authority, and 
the universal cry of execration excited by such conduct, listened to the 
representations of Rainjee Patell and Aba Chitnees, and directed two young 
men, the sons of Filoze and Hessing^^ by native mothers, to arrest Ghatgay 
and Garway, which they effected with great dexterity. 

The confinement of these persons was a further step to a reconciliation 
between Sindia and Bajee Bao, and the new course of policy adopted about 
this period by the English tended to a species of union between them. 

Tlie system of neutrality, followed by the British government in India, 
during the administration of Sir John Shore, was entirely reversed soon 
after the arrival of Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, 
in India, on the 26th Apiil 1798. The revisal of the political relations of 
the English with the courts of Hyderabad and Poona was the first object 
to which the residents were instmcted to direct their attention for the 
purpose of securing the alliance of those states, so as, at all events, to 
prevent their resources from being employed against the British govern- 
ment, in the same manner as appeared to be meditated by the Sultan of 
Mysore in his recent connections with the French. 

The principal danger to the English in a war with Tippoo, supported 
by their European rival, was the fear of his being joined by the other 
native powers, whose governments were not only becoming gradually 
weaker, and therefore more likely to be guided by petty intrigue than by 
sound policy, but a great change had taken place in their military 
strength, especially that of Sindia and Nizam Ally, which now, in a great 
measure, lay in their numerous corps of regular infantry, and these chiefly 
commanded by French officers. 

It was, therefore, of importance to the British government to secure the 
alliance of Nizam Ally and the Mahrattas, and it became a primary object 
to induce Sindia to return to Hindustan, both from the centrical situation 
his brigades occupied in the Deccan, and from his known desire to obstruct 
the influence of the British with the Peishwa, over whom it was his policy 
to perpetuate his own ascendancy. 

The reported designs of Zuman Shah, king of Cabul, and grandson of 
Ahmed Shah Abdallee, a name terrible to Mahrattas, were strongly aet 
forth by the British agents, in order to induce Sindia to return for the 
protection of his dominions in Hindostan ; whilst to the Peishwa was 
offered a body of the company’s troops for the protection of his person and 
authority, and the revival of the energies of his government. Bajee Bao 
had shortly before made an application to the British of a nature similar to 
this arrangement, but at that period, both their policy and the operation 
of the Act of Parliament prevented their complying with his request. The 
sudden desire now evinced by the English to grant him a subsidiary force, 

* Hesflinff, the father, was an Engltshnum, and held the rank of colonel in Stadia’s 
service. He bore an excellent character. 
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tb^ frequent recommendations to reinstate Nana FumuWees in the 
ministry^ and to remove Sindia from Poona, led Bajee Rao, Iv^hose views 
and information were bounded by very narrow limits, to suppose that 
the whole was a scheme of the detested Nana, the object most dreaded, and 
therefore uppermost in his mind. 

Accordingly, although Sindia had declared his intention of endeavouring 
to return to Mindostan, a public visit of ceremonv announced the reconci- 
liation which had taken place between Sindia and Nana Fumuwees on the 
one part, and Bajee Bao on the other, the Peishwa shortly afterwards, in 
a secret conference with Sindia, urged his stay at Poona for the purpose 
of preventing the introduction of the English by Nana Fumuwees ; but he 
was at the same moment doing all in his power to conciliate Nana, and 
was pressing him to quit Sindia’s camp for the purpose of resuming the 
duties of administration. Nana accordingly returned once more to the 
city of Poona, but declined interfering with the Peishwa’s affairs, until 
the safety of his person and property should be guaranteed by the British 
government and Nizam Ally, and until he could effect a reconciliation in 
Sindia’s family to enable him to return to Hindostan. To forward the 
latter object, he laboured to bring about an accommodation, and in hopes 
of expediting Sindia’s march, advanced him 15 lakhs of rupees from his 
private treasury, in addition to the 10 lakhs before paid at the time of 
his liberation. 

Perceiving that Sindia was really serious in his proposal of returning to 
Hindostan, Bajee Rao intimated his intention of paying Nana Fumuwees 
a secret visit, and in disguise, so that it might not come to Sindians 
knowledge. In the middle of the night, attended by a single domestic, 
he repaired to Nana’s house, and for the time succeeded in deceiving 
the old minister into a belief of his being wholly unconcerned in 
his seizure and disgrace, and that he connned the other ministers 
in the vain hope of affording them protection from the violence and 
rapacity of Sindia’s agents. Colonel Palmer, the British resident, was of 
opinion that Nana Fumuwees was never deceived by him, but the fact 
is proved by the result ; and, indeed, the eloquence and manner of Bajee 
Rao are so powerful and insinuating, that he had deceived most men even 
when on their guard against him. On this occasion, perceiving the effect 
his language produced^, he laid his head at the feet of Nana Fumuwees, 
swore by those feet® to consider him as his father, to abide by his counsel 
in all hisJEuture measures, and finally, in a burst of tears, conjured and 
entreated that he would not abandon the Bramin sovereignty, assailed, as 
it then was, by the f actiosis of the Mahrattas and the ambition of the 
English. 

In consequence of this appeal Nana Fumuwees resumed the duties of 
^ , -- minister, without those securities for which he had at 

uc ober . prudently stipulated ; but scarcely had he be^n 

the transaction of public business, when he was informed by Jeswunt Rao 
. n I'-Qo Chorepurayf that Bajee Bao was again endeavouring to 
pursuade Sindia to confine him — intelligence which was 
confirmed by Sindia himself. Nana instantly repaired to the palace; 

To swear by the feet of a Bramin is one of the most sacred and solemn of 
Hindoo oaths. 

t This person, who came into Sindia’s confidence, whose name has already appear^ 
and whom we shall have occasion to notice repeatedly, was of the family of the great 
, Suntajee Ghorepuray, so conspicuous in the days of Aurungzebe, and a descendant 
of Moorar Rao Ghorepturay of Gooty, so often mentioned by Orme. 
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taxed the Peishwa with his unparalleled duplicity; begged that he 
would no longer plot against the life and freedom ox an old man, borne 
down by years, infimuty, and misfortune, but permit him to retire to some 
spot far from courts and camps, where his being suffered to exist could 
never interfere with any plans his highness might fosm. He abjured the 
desire of now possessing power en his own account,, and declared that he 
had only accepted it in hopes of being still usefuL Bajee Bao positively 
denied having been accessoiy to a proceeding so treacherous, and begged 
that those who had used his name might be .apprehended. Sindia imme> 
diately seized the Peishwa’s minister Govind Bao Kallay, and Sewram 
Nnrain Thuthay, the agents employed ; but as it is a point of honor 
amongst Mahrattas never to divulge the name of their principal on such 
occasions, they bore the loss of their liberty and property without im- 
peaching the veracity of their master, and ^wram Narain Thuthay soon 
after died. 

Satitofaetion being thus afforded, Nana Furnuwees resumed the office of 
prime minister ; but his suspicions were net removed, and he avoided all 
interference in business not absolutely necessary. 

The period, however, was extremely important ; Nizam Ally had 
concluded a new treaty with the English on the 1st September 1798, by 
which he agreed to receive no Frenchman into his service, to dismiss his 
French officers, and disband the whole of the infantry lately commanded 
by Raymond,^ receiving in their stead six battalions of English sepoys, 
each battalion 1,000 strong, with a proportion of European artillery, for 
which he agreed to pay an annual subsidy of 24,17,100 rupees. The 
^ English government also became bound, by an article cautiously express-* 
ed, to mediate between Nizam Ally and the Peishwa, and, in case of 
di&rences arising between them, to use every endeavour to induce the 
Peishwa to accede to a friendl/ arbitration. 

The Mahrattas naturally viewed this treaty with much jealousy, and the 
Peishwa, on being urged by the British agent to conclude a similar one, 
evaded the subject by an assurance that he would faithfully execute the 
conditions of subsisting engagements, and, on the prospect of a war with 
Tippoo, promised to afford his aid. In these replies Bajee Bao had followed 
the opinion and advice of Nana Furnuwees, but had neither sincerity nor 
steadiness to •fulfil the engagements alluded to, though assured by Nana that 
any departure from good faith must equally affect the honor and security of 
his government. Nana Furnuwees recommended that Appa Sahib, the son 
of Pureshram Bhow, should be appointed to command the contingent in- 
tended to co-operate with the English ; and in the present exigency pro- 
posed to assemble it, by collecting the force under Dhon^oo Punt Gokla, 
Bur-soobebdar of the Carnatic, the troops of Rastia and Vinchorkur, 
and all the horse which the Bramin jagheerdars could raise. The necessi- 
ties of the state, and the presence of Sindia, precluded the Peishwa from 
recruiting his own army or detaching any part of it from Poona. 

Appa Sahib refused the command, but the offer having led to a recon- 
ciliation between Pureslirani Bhow and Nana, the Bhow agreed to head the 
contingent himself, on condition of having his fine remitted, and receiving 
Dharwar, with several places in the Carnatic, in jagheer. An English 
detachment, similar to that formerly employed, and under the command 
of the same officer, was held in readiness to join Pureshram Bhow ; but 
these endeavours on the part of Nana Furnuwees were frustrated by Bajee 

* Raymond died March 25th, 1798. ^ 
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Bao, who acted under the induenoe of Doulut Bao Bindia. After the 
EngHsh had commenced hostilities, against Tippoo, his envoys were 
publicly received at Poona, although repeated remonstrances were made 
on the subject by the British resident. Even after their formal dismissal 
was intimated to Colonel Palmer, on the 19th March, thev only retired to 
Kirwee, a village 25 miles south of Poona. Colonel Palmer at first sup* 
posed that the detention of the wukeels was a mere repetition of the former 
plan of obtaining "a sum of money, on a false pretence of neutrality or 
aid. The British resident knew that Bajee Rao had received 13 lakhs of 
^ rupees from Tippoo, to which Sindia was privy, but it was not known at 
that time to Nana Furnuwees ; and when the governor-general noticed the 
conduct of the court of Poona, by simply countermanding the detachment 
which had been prepared to accompany Pureshram Bhow, Nana Furnuwees 
could not comprehend the reason. 

Bajee Rao imagined that, by the concessions made to Pureshram Bhow 
on the one hand, and the encouragement given to Tippoo on the other, he 
should deceive both parties, and postpone his ultimate decision, until 
circumstances enabled him to judge on which side it would be most advan- 
tageous to range himself. As far, however, as he was capable of follow- 
ing any plan, his resolution was taken in favour of Tippoo. In concert 
with Sindia, a scheme was laid to attack Nizam Ally, in which they hoped 
to engage Rughoojee Bhonslay, and as the English would, as a matter of 
course, defend the Moghul territory, in consequence of their late treaty, 
the Peishwa was then to declare the Mahrattas the allies of Tippoo Sultan. 
The Marquis Wellesley, apprized of those views, was, on the other hand, 
endeavouring to engage Rughoojee Bhonslay as a party to the treaty con- 
cluded with Nizam Allv. 

But befo|:e the Peishwa or Sindia had the slightest conception that 
Tippoo’s downfal was so near, they were astonished by intelligence of the 
capture of Seringapatam, the death of Tippoo, and the subversion of his 
government. , 

Bajee Rao affected the utmost joy, and soon after endeavoured to per- 
suade Colonel Palmer that the failure of his engagement was entirely aUrl- 
butableto Nana Furnuwees. Immediate orders were sent to Dhondoo 
Punt Gokla, sur-soobehdar of the Carnatic, to advance into Tippoo’s 
country with what force he could collect. The consequence was that 
many villages were plundered after the country had submitted to the 
British government ; and the only merit which Dhondoo Punt’s part^ 
could claim was that of intercepting Dhoondia Waug, a marauding fugi- 
tive from Seringapatam, whom Dhondoo Punt attacked by surprise, and 
dispersed his followers ; after which Dhoondia entered the service of the 
raja of Kolapoor, who was actively engaged in hostilities against the 
Peishwa, and who readily received him into his army, 

Sindia, on the news of Tippoo’s overthrow, despatched emissaries to 
Seringapatam for the purpose of encouraging resistance among the parti- 
zans oi the late Sultan who might yet remain ; but he also sent abun- 
dant congratulations to the English resident at Poona, expressive of his 
happiness at the gloiious termination of the war. 

The judgment and energy by which the power of Tippoo was so 
speedily reduced, may be considered one of the first examples of that 
energetic policy by which Great Britain, in her subsequent mighty 
struggles in Europe, has been distinguished. 

The resources of Nizam Ally’s government Jiad been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Marquis Wellesley, and the services of his contingent had 
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been directed with far ^eater efficiency than in the former war— an 
improvement justly ascribed to the ability and exertion of the govemor- 
generars political agent, Captain Malcolm.^ 

The mode of dividing the conquered provinces was dictated by a wise 
and liberal spirit. Nizam All^ with judicious confidence, had left the 
arrangements to the Marquis Wellesley, who effected them in the following 
manner. 

As it was deemed incompatible with the future tranquillity of the 
country, and the security of the company's possessions, to establish a son 
of Tippoo in sovereignty, the descendant of those rajas of Mysore, from 
whom Hyder Ally usurped the government, was released from captivity, 
j 22 raised to the musnud of his ancestors. A partition 

’ treaty was then concluded by the British government, 
Nizam Ally, and the restored raja. 

The whole of Tippoo’s revenue being estimated at 30,40,000 pagodas, 

To the raja was assigned, pagodas 18,60,000 

To Nizam Ally ... 6,80,000 

To the company 6,87,000 

For the maintenance of the families of Hyder and Tippoo, in 

charge of the British government 2,40,000 

For the maintenance of Kummor-nd-deen Khan and his family, 
in charge of Nizam Ally 70,000 

Pagodas... 27,37,000 

Notwithstanding the Peishwa’s total failure in his engagements, the 
governor-general deemed it politic to allow him some share in the con- 
quered territory, provided he could be brought to accede to an alliance 
corresponding to that formed with Nizam Ally. With this view, the 
balance in the territory adjoining the Peishwa^s southern boundary, 
yielding an annual revenue of pagodas 2,63,000, was reserved, and was 
offered on the above conditions to the Peishwa. 

Much discussion took place in consequence : the court of Poona was 
unwilling, by a distinct refusal, to afford the allies a pretext for at once 
appropriating the territory reserved, in which case two-thirds of it were 
to be given to Nizam Ally, and the rest retained by the coihpany. 

In a great part of the negotiation which took place, it is easy to per- 
ceive the ability of Nana Fumuwees. In extenuation of the circum- 
stances which had caused the disappointment and dissatisfaction of the 
allies, the Peishwa represented the unfortunate distractions of the empire 
which had prevented him from assembling an army, and the usage of 
native states in permitting wukeels to reside in their courts in time of 
war. To the preliminary conditions reqniripg the Mahrattas to abstain 
from all aggressions on the territory of the raja of Mysore, the Peishwa 
replied that, upon obtaining the proposed cession, it should be considered 
an equivalent for the choutb, to which the Mahrattas were entitled from 
the whole of the territories of the late Sultan. In case the French inva- 
ded India, the Peishwa engaged to unite with the English in repelling 
them ; but he would not agree to exclude individuals of that nation from 
his service. He offered to subsidize two battalions, provided they might 
be employed to assist in reducing refractory tributaries, and the Seedee of 
Jinjeera ; but he absolutely refused the company’s mediation in the exist- 
ing difEerences between the Mahrattas and Nizam Ally respecting the 


^ Now Sir John Malcolm. 
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cboutii^ To an application for exbhanging the cboOth of Surat for an 
equivalent revenuo-^a measure ib itself calculated to obviate vexatious 
disputes and los8*-a like peremptory refusal eras given ; and a proposal for 
including Bughoojee Bhonslay as a prindpid in tbe intended alliance^ 
the Peishwa treated as absurd. Finally, after protracted discussion, llio 
reserved territory was shared by Nizam Ally and the British government, 
as stipulated in the treaty, and, on the 12th of October 1800, a new treaty 
was concluded between them, by which the British government engaged 
to protect the territories of Nizam Ally from unprovoked aggression ; two 
battalions of native infantry were added to the former mx battalions, 
together with a regiment of native cavalry ; and for the payment of the 
whole force, the territories acquired by Nizam Ally, on the partition of 
the provinces of Mysore, both in 1792 and 1799, were ceded in perpetuity 
to the British government. 

The affairs of Sindia during this period continued in a very distracted 
state. After the treacherous attack made by Shirzee Rao Ghatgay on 
Amrut Rao’s camp, the Byes fled to the raja of Kolapoor, who was Still at 
war with the PeishWa. The Byes were soon joined by Narain Rao Bukh- 
shee, and the principal Shenwee Brarains from Sindia’s camp. Large 
bodies of horse flocked to their standard, and, when sufficiently strong, 
they returned to the northward, plundering every village from th6 Kistna 
to the Godavery which acknowledged the authority of Doulut Rao Sindia,<^ 
- , and not only insulted Sindia in his lines, but stopped the 

jfeoruary. j-Q^ds in the vicinity of Poona. Sindia’s horse ^t first 
attempted to oppose them, but their numbers were so inferior that, after a 
few skirmishes, in which they suffered severely, they would not advance 
unsupported by the regular battalions, before which the troopis of the Byes 
retired, but as soon as the battalions returned towards their own camp, the 
insurgents also faced about and followed them. There is, perhaps, no 
parallel example of such an extraordinary state of affairs as that which 
the Peishwa’s territory presented at tliis period, where a rebellion against 
one prince was maintained within the territory of another, whom both 
parties acknowledged as their sovereign. The anarchy which it engender^ 
ed may be conceived ; the whole country suddenly swarmed with horse- 
men, and, although plunder .was not indiscriminate, great devastations 
were committed. The flame spread in Hindostan ; Lukwa Dada, a Sien- 
wee Bramin already mentioned, second in importance to the confined 
minister Balloba Tattya, by whom Lukwa Dada had been first raised, 
having been suspected of disaffection in consequence of his attachment to 
Balloba, was deprived of power, and dismissed from his employments. 
Being thus driven into the ranks of the insurgents, he soon raised a power- 
ful army, repeatedly defeated the troops sent against him, and reduced 
tile country from Oojein to Seronje. 

To add to these troubles, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who, after his brother 
fell at Poona, had fled to Nagpoor, and was there confined through the 
influence of Sindia, having effected his escape, repaired to Malwa, oollected 
foUowere, and plundered the country. M. Perron had succeeded to the 
command of Sindia’s regular infantry on the departure of M. de Boig^e, 
vjrho was compelled from ill-health to return to Europe in 1796 ; but 
Perron, at the period we have arrived, was so fully occupied in the siege 

* Nntneroas i^lages belonging to one chief are frequently found inMoaixed with 
^ those of another in the Mahratta country, the reason of which has heenalready explain^ 
and accounted f or. 
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of Agra,, held by the adherents of Lnkwa Dada, and in which he was 
assisted by Ambajee Inglia, that he found it im^ssihle to stop the dis- 
orders in Malwa without additional troops, for which he sent repeated and 
earnest applications to his master in the Deccan. 

Under these circumstances, Sindia had again recourse to negotiation ; 
but the demands of the Byes extended to nothing less than complete sover- 
eignty, which they required Sindia to hold under their authority ; and before 
even these conditions could be admitted, they insisted on the release of 
Balloba Tattya. 

Sindians new ministers, Abba Chitnees and Byajee Patell, with a 
judgment and a disinterestedness which do them honor, recommended 
their master to reinstate Balloba as prime minister, to which Sindia agreed, 
and no sooner was the arrangement accomplished, than it produced an 
immediate eifect in detaching the principal leaders from the insurrec- 
tion. The Byes agreed to an adjustment through Balloba’s mediation ; 
and the fort of Asseergurh with the city of Burhanpoor, and a jagheer of 
11 lakhs of rupees, were to be assigned to them. Lukwa Dada, in con- 
sequence of the restoration of Balloba, had an interview with the 
brother of Ambajee Inglia, who had been opposed to him in Malwa, and 
agreed to a cessation of arms. Every difference was on the point 
of being settled, the Byes had received their clothes, jewels, and other 
private property from Sindia’s camp, and had come as lar as Bajawaree, 
near Jejoory, on their way to Poona, when one of their partizans having 
been attacked and cut off, they immediately returned towards Punderpoor, 
and recommenced their system of depredation. 

The whole of the southern Mahratta country was in great disorder. 
The raja of Kolapoor still waged war with the Peishwa, and the reinforce- 
ment brought by Chitoor Sing, after the defeat of the raja of Satara, 
gave a new spirit to his efforts. Chitoor Sing had been closely pursued 
into the territory of the raja of Kolapoor by a body of Bastia’s troops, 
joined by some others on the part of the Pritee Needhee, the whole of whom 
encamped near the Wamah river. Five hundred horse of the troops who 
had been dispersed at Satara having got together, apprized Chitoor Sing of 
their situation, and by his direction concealed themselves for some days 
in the hills, until he had got a reinforcement from Kolapoor, when, by a 
well-concerted attack upon the troops who had pursued him, he cut them 
off almost to a man. A body of Pureshram Bhow’s troops were shortly 
afterwards in a like manner surprised and routed ; and Chitoor Sing, having 
learnt that, after Pureshram Bhow’s departure from Satara, 2,000 or 
3,000 of Bastia’s troops with some guns were encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of the fort, he vowed to avenge the disgrace sustained by the first 
defeat. Accordingly he led 600 infantry through the hills and valleys until 
opposite to the village of Pal, where he remained concealed until night, 
when, repairing to a celebrated temple in the village, he performed the 
usual worship, and the whole party, having solemnly invoked the deity, 
stained their clothes with yellow dye, rubbed their hands and faces with 
turmeric, and issued forth, thus fortified with the implied vow of conquest 
or death, to attack their enemy. They did not find Bastia’s troops unpre- 
pared ; but tlie latter had only time to fire a few rounds, when they were 
furiously charged sword in hand, their guns taken and destroyed, and the 
whole body dispersed in a few minutes. A rapid march to me banks of 
the Warnah, b^ore his retreat could be intercepted, marked a prudence, 
as well as enterprize, which gained Chitoor Sing considerable credit with 
the Mahratta soldiery, and his numbers were in a few months considerably 
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inoreased. At tlie head of a very inferior force, and with ^no funds to 
support it, he kept 7,000 of Rastia's troops in p^etual motion between 
the N^ra and Wamah. He was, however, frequently defeated ; and on one 
occasion, when accompanied by only 600 men,® he was surrounded by 
6,000 of Rastia’s troops, but cut his way through them, although with the 
loss of more than half his party. His enterprise, his remarkable escapes, 
his conciliatory manners, the popularity of his cause amongst Mahrattas, 
and his confidence in the peasantry, rendered him everywhere a favourite, 
notwithstanding his having repeatedly laid the whole of the villages 
under contribution. 

Chitoor Sing’s insurrection was considered at Poona as a part of the 
Kolapoorwar, and both the Peishwa and Nana Furnuwees had their share 
of blame in exciting it. 

During the insurrection of Satara, and afterwards, whilst Chitoor Sing 
kept Rastia in check to the north of the Warnah, the raja of Kolapoor was 
actively employed against the Putwurdhuns and Dhondoo Punt Gokla. 
Tasgaom, the capital of Pureshram Show’s jagheer, was pillaged, and his 
palace, which had been erected at great expense, was burnt to the ground.' 
The Carnatic was laid under contribution, and Dhondoo Punt Gokla, 
though a brave and active officer, was repeatedly defeated. Such was the 
state of the Kolapoor warfare up to the period at which we have arrived. 

In the month of August, after Balloba Tattya’s release, a reconciliation 
having taken place between him and Nana Furnuwees, they deliberated, 
with the knowledge and approbation of their superiors, on the course of 
policy necessary to be pursued with regard to Nizam Ally and the English ; 
but both concurred in the necessity of suppressing the formidable disturb- 
ance to the southward, as a preliminary to any other arrangement. 

It was accordingly resolved that the force, previously intended by 
Nana Furnuwees to have co-operated with the allies against Tippoo, 
should be sent, under Pureshram Show, considerably reinforced for the pre- 
sent service. The whole, to be furnished in proportions by the Peishwa and 
by Sindia and other jagheerdars, was to consist of 30,000 horse and 6,000 
infantry ; but, as it was impracticable to prepare this force until the Dussera, 
Pureshram Show was directed to watch the raja of Kolapoor, and restrain 
him as much as possible. Pureshram Show, whose military spirit was on 
this occasion excited by personal injury and personal pique, although his 
health was in a declining state, kept the field all the rains, and recovered 
the garrisons between the rivers Gutpurba and Malpurba." In the month 
of September he advanced from Gokauk towards Kolapoor, not without 
hopes of finishing the war himself ; but near the village of Putunkoondee 
he encountered the raja of Kolapoor and Chitoor Sing, when he experienc- 
ed a total defeat, and was himself mortally wounded and made prisoner. f 


* ' It is not mentioned whether horse or foot. 

t Wiswas Bao, the brother of Shkzee Rao Ghatgay, took up the dying man, and, 
laying him across his horse, threw him down before the raja of Kolapoor, who ordered 
him, it is said, when in ffiis state, to be cut in pieces. Dajeeba Limmay, who was 
in the action, states this circumstance ; and B&jee Rao, in a particular conversation 
with Mr. Elphinstone at Punderpoor in 1812, mentioned it as a well-known facl^ but 
it is not generally believed at Kolapoor, nor at Satara, where the raja of Kolapoor 
had many enemies. 

Dajeeba Limmay, whose name I have mentioned above, was a confidential agent of 
Pureshram Bhow ; he was employed in several high situations during the admmlstra- 
tion of Nana Furnuwees, and was a sharer in many of the revolutions and events 
which I am now recording. At my request, he had the goodness to write the history 
of his own times, and I take this opportunity of expressing my acknowledgments. 
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Nanft Ftirnuwees and Balloba sent the troope o£ the Vinchorknr, the 
Pritee Needhee, and five of Sindia’s regular battalions under Major 
Brownrigg, to support Appa Sahib, Pureshram Bhow’s son, and reduce 
the raja to submission. 

This accession of force was too great for the raja of Kolapoor to 
withstand, and he therefore retired under protection of the fort of 
Panalla. But, in that situation, his troops were surprised by Appa Sahib, 
who drove some of them into the fort, whilst the greater part sought 
refuge in Kolapoor, which the Peishwa^s troops invested, and after a 
A D 1800 considerable duration had nearly reduced it, 

’ * * when events and revolutions at Poona inteixered to save 

the Kolapoor state, which would otherwise, in all probability, have been 
subverted, or at least held in future as a dependency on the Peishwa's 
government. 
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CHAP. XLL 

* FROM A. D. 1800 TO A. D 1802. 

Deat% and character of Nana Furmwees’-^fresh dispute between Sindia and 
the Peuhwa, — Balloha Tattyda confinement and death — dreadful execn- 
tionB of Dhondeha and Narain Eao Bukhahee, — The Peiahwa'a pkma for 
ruining the adherenta of Nana Fumuweea and the family <f Pwreahram 
Bhow. — Sindia^ on being promised the jagheer of the Putwurdhuna^ 
sends a force into their districta.^Great diaortkra — insurrection of 
Dhoondia Waug — suppressed by a detachment of BHtish troops. — State 
of affairs at Poona. — Bajee Rao's situation and views — critical state of 
Sindia' a affairs in Malwa. — Rise and progress of Jesvmnt Rao Holkcvr^ 
Umeer Khm joins him — Jeswunt Rao recognized in Malwa as the rtpre-' 
sentative of his nephew Khundee Rao — Imbecility of Sindia' s proceedings 
— Sindia induces Holkar to attack the Byes. — Marches towards Uindos- 
tan. — Holkar cuts off two of Sindia' s detachments — is repulsed by Major 
Brownrigg. — Events at Poona — execution of Wittoojee Holkar. — Shirzes 
Rao Ghatgay defeats a plot against him in a singular manner — he is 
ordered to join Sindior-^efeats Jeswunt Rao Holkar at Indore^ which he 
plunders. — Sindia injudiciously gives Holkar time to recover himself . — 
Jeswunt Rao carries the war into the Deccan — his successes there— 
Sewdasheo Show Bhaskur sent to oppose him. — The Peishwa's conduct.— 
Battle of Poona — Holkar is victorious. — The Peishwa flees to Singurh — 
and sends to the British resident a preliminary engagement^ binding himself 
to receive a subsidiary force. — The resident's interview with Holkar.— 
The Peishwa proceeds to Bassein. — Affairs in Guzerat. 

The first of the events alluded to in point of time and 
A D 1800 iuiportance was the death of Nana Furnnwees. His health 
* * had long been in a declining state ; but he continued to 

transact business, almost to the last, with his accustomed order and 
punctuality. He died on the 13th March, “ and with him,’^ says Colonel 
ralmer, “ has departed all the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta 
government.” Nana Fumuwees was certainly a great statesman. His prin- 
cipal defects originated in the want of personal courage, and in an 
ambition not always restrained by principle. In the latter unhappy years 
of his life, on the testimony of English as well as Mahratta authority, he 
is entitled to the high praise of having acted with the feelings and sin- 
cerity of a patriot. He honorably advised Bajee Rao to such measures 
as he believed advantageous, unmindful of any consequences. He was 
decidedly aiierse to the admission of a body of foreign troops in the 
manner proposed by the Marquis Wellesley, if the energies of the govern- 
ment could possibly be restored without their aid. He respected the 
English, admired their sincerity and the vigour of their government ; but, 
as political enemies, no one regarded, them with more jedousy and cAarm. 
The life of Nana may be said to have been entirely public ; and its ev^ta 
have been so fully recorded, as well as the motives for his conduct, that it 

t 
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18 unnecessaiy to enlarge on his character. In private life he was a man 
of strict veracity, humane, frugal, and charitable. His whole time was 
regulated with the strictest order, and the business personify transacted 
by him almost exceeds credibility. 

In regard to civil government, whilst he continued in power he en- 
deavoured to preserve the system of Mahdoo Hao Bulla! ; but overwhelming 
business, and the frequent distractions that prevailed, produced great laxity 
in the superintendence. 

No instance ,of greater neglect on the part of an administration, or of 
more extraordinary criminality in a subordinate oflGlcer, is recorded in the 
annals of any state than the case of Glassee Earn, kotwal, or police sup^- 
intendent, of the city of Poona. This man, a Bramin native of Hindos- 
tan, employed the power with which he was vested in perpetrating the 
moik dreadful murders. People disappeared, and no trace of them could 
be found. Gassee Earn was suspected, but Nana Furnuwees refused to 
listen to complaints, apparently ' absurd from their unexampled atrocity. 

At last, it being suspected that Gassee Ram was starving a respectable 
Bramin to death, Mannajee Phakray headed a party of the people, broke 
open the prison, and rescued the unfortunate Bramin, which led to the 
detection of tho monster's crimes ; and he fell a victim to the vengeance 
of the exasperated populace, by whom he was stoned to death. 

In his person Nana was tail and thin, his complexion was rather dark 
and his demeanour grave ; but his look intelligent, quick, and penetrating ; 
he left a young widow, and died without issue. 

The death of Nana Furnuwees was the origin of a new dispute between 
the Peishwa and Sindia, each being desirous to obtain the treasures of 
which he was supposed to have died possessed. Sindia immediately seized 
Nana's jagheer on pretext of his having owed him a crore of rupees ; 
he also supported his widow in her desire to adopt a son, both because it 
was in opposition to Bajee Eao's wish, and because it afforded the easiest 
means of getting the family and treasures into his own power. But 
these disputes did not prevent their plotting against others ; and Sindia, 
whose re-establishment of Balloba Tattya to power had disarmed the 
insurrection of Lukwa Dada, now determined on Balloba’s destruction. 
To this measure he was advised by his father-in-law, who had been set 
at liberty in the month of January at the ^commendation of Balloba, and 
had regained entire influence over Sindia's mind, of which the first use he 
made was to stir up a faction against the minister, and then to excite 
Sindia to his destruction, and that of his immediate adherents. He was 
accordingly seized and imprisoned at Ahmednugur, where a natural death 
interpos^ to save him from a cruel execution. But his brother Dhon- 
deba and Narain Eao Bukhshee, confined at the same time, were both 
condemned to sufiEer ; the former, in a manner comparatively humane, was 
blown from a cannon ; but the latter was barbarously destroyed by being 
tied round with rockets, which, being fired, carried him along, mangling 
his body dreadfully — the invention and sport of the execrable Ghatgay. 

One of the ruling passions of the Peishwa was implacable revenge ; and 
he having connived at the destruction of the Shenwee Braipins, Sindia, 
in retiurn, agreed to assist him in the ruin of the friends and adherents of 
Nana, and the family of the late Pureshram Bhow Putwiirdhun. To 
accomplish the former object, the Peishwa, pretendinjp to renounce the 
objection to the adoption of a son by the widow of Nana, indirectly 
encouraged the proceeding; and at last, in order to ensnare Nana's 
i&iends, invited them to a meeting at Jus palace, for the express pur- 
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pose of deliberating on the subject. When assmnbled, he suddenly 
accused them of treasonable praduces, of plotting against him, and 
intending to place the adopted son of Nana’s widow on the musnud. 
He concluded by seizing and sending’ them off prisoners to hill-forts. 
In regard to the latter object, of crushing the Putwurdhun family, Sindia 
the more readily acquiesced in it, as he had long wished to possess himself 
of their extensive and fertile jagheer. It was this plot which prevented 
the capture of Kolapoor ; as Appa Sahib, having received timely intel- 
ligence of their plan, quitted the siege, and with his own followers, ac- 
companied by Dhondoo Punt Gokla, retired into the Carnatic. The raja 
of Kolapoor, through the influence of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, to whom he 
was reconciled, became the immediate ally of Sindia, whose battalions, 
under the orders of Seedojee Rao Nimbalkur, the dessaye of Nepanee, 
proceeded to attack the jagheer of the late Pureshram Bhow; Major 
Brownrigg, with the battalions, were soon recalled : but Seedojee Rao, at 
the head of a body of horse, plundered and devastated the country from 
Merich to Beejapoor. 

Disorders were eveiywhere prevalent. Dhoondia Waug, whom we 
have already mentioned as having entered the service of the raja of 
Kolapoor, separated from him, returned into the Carnatic, and plundered in 
the company’s lately acquired districts ; taking advantage also of thq 
absence of Gokla’s troops, he laid the Peishwa’s districts in the 
Carnatic under contribution, and committed great ravages. The British 
government made application to the Peishwa, and obtained permission 
to pursue and destroy the marauder ; but in the meantime, on the return 
of Dhondoo Punt Gokla to the Carnatic, Dhoondia Waug, who burned 
with revenge, vowed, with singular ferocity, to sacrifice his life, or dye 
his mustachios in the heart’s blood of Dhondoo Punt. On hearing, 
therefore, of his approach, he laid an ambush in a wood, and watching 
an opportunity, when Dhondoo Punt was separated from the main body 
of his followers, attacked and killed him, when he literally fulfilled his 
vow. Several persons fell with Dhondoo Punt, among whom was his 
elder nephew ; his younger nephevj, Bappoo Gokla, whom we shall here- 
after have frequent occasion to mention, lost an eye ; Chintamun Rao Put- 
wurdhun was also wounded, and the whole of their party were driven to 
seek refuge at Hullyhal, where they were kindly welcomed and protected 
by a British detachment then in that garrison.^ 

The British troops sent in pursuit of Dhoondia Waug were under the 
command of Major-General the Honorable Arthur Wellesley, who, on 
entering the Carnatic, was joined by Gunput Rao Phansay, Bappoo Gokla, 
and the Putwurdhuns. These Mahratta auxiliaries were of little service ; 
but the British detachment, after a persevering pursuit, had at last the 
4 .^ 1 ft satisfaction of coming up witn Dhoondia at the village 

September 10. Kondagul. His pai’ty, consisting of about 6,000 
horse, was immediately attacked, routed, and dispersed. Dhoondia exert- 
ed himself with spirit at the head of such men as stood by him, until he 
was cut down in a charge by the 19th Dragoons. 

Sindia was much dissatisfied at the permission granted to the Briticih 
government of sending troops into the Mahratta territory. His control 
over the Peishwa was now complete, and fearing that Bajee Rao intended 
to fly, he for some time kept a guard over his palace. The Peishwa found 
that Ms condition was by no means improved by the death of Nana 


* Mahratta MSS. . 
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Foramrees, and, from the sitna^on in ^ich he was so long placed, we 
cannot be surprised that hia natural disposition to intrigue should have 
beoome incurably habitual. He had much confidence, even at this period, 
in his own wisdom for extricating himself from the thraldom of Sindia. 
To tliat chieftain, even when experiencing indignity from him, Bajee Eao 
was profuse in his acknowledgments, and pretended to entertain for him 
the most unbounded gratitude and affection. When it appeared probable 
that Sindia would be compelled to retire to Hindostan for the protection 
of his dominions, the Peishwa entreated his stay, and even threw obsta- 
cles in the way of his departure ; but he saw, with secret joy, the increas- 
ing predatory power of Jeswunt Eao Holkar, as affording a prospect by 
which he hoped to be enabled to establish his own authority, without the 
interposition of a foreign power. He was, however, conscious of his 
own unpopularity as a son of Eugoba ; he was anxious to keep well with 
the British government, and really had a partiality for the English, though 
he rather chose to depend on Sindia, than to adopt, by calling in their 
aid, a course which he could not retrace. The establishment of an English 
subsidiary force was, it is true, in many respects consonant to his dispo- 
sition : protection and support against his own subjects, could such have 
been obtained unfettered by control, being the end at which he aimed ; 
and if the proposal had been met in the first instance, or afterwards 
allowed to come from himself, he would have had recourse to that plan at 
an earlier period. But the haste with which the Marquis Wellesley ex- 
pected his agents to push on his system, evinced an anxiety which retarded 
his object at Poona, where the resident prognosticated that it would never 
be accomplished until Bajee Eao had found that all his own schemes were 
fallacious. 

Sindia’s affairs in Malwa at length became in the highest degree criti- 
cal. Jeswunt Eao Holkar’s energy and success threatened the entire sub- 
jugation of that province, a great part of which he had already pillaged 
and laid waste. The rise of this predatory chieftain was singularly rapid. 
After his escape from Nagpoor, he fled to Dhar, where he was kindly 
received by Annund Eao Powar ; but a^ soon as Sindia heard of his retreat, 
Annund Eao being unable to shelter him from the power of that chief, he 
furnished him with a few horses and a little money, with which slender 
commencement, by enterprize and pillage, he soon collected a band of 
marauders, and united to his fortunes Umeer Khan, a Patan adventurer, 
at the head of a well-mounted body of his countrymen, and who, by his 
abilities and predatory habits, was a fit auxiliary for the schemes which 
Holkar meditated. 

Khassee Eao Holkar, according to the first declaration of the party who 
opposed him, was set aside from incapacity. Jeswunt Eao, being illegiti- 
mate, gave himself out as the subordinate agent of his nephew ELhundee 
Eao, in custody at Poona, and invited all adherents of the house of Hol- 
kar to unite with him in upholding the name, and rescuing the territo- 
ries and family from the power of Doulut Eao Sindia. Proceeding to 
the banks of the Nurbuddah, he levied contributions, and plundered Sindians 
villages. A detachment of Khassee .Eao^s regular infantry, sent against 
him by the Chevalier Dudrenec, was defeated, which ^eatly raised 
Jeswunt Eao*8 reputation, and brought on a negotiation, which ended i» 
Dudrenec^s joining him with his battalions and guns, and in Jeswunt 
Eao’s being recognized and obeyed as the repr^entative ci his nephew, 
which, shortly after, enabled him to commence regular payments to his 
troops. But the predatory system being the mode of warfare he followed, 
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the weik of plHa^ and deebmotion went fonrtrd, and Sindians territoty 
in Malwa was half nuned b^ore he had tak^ any steps to step 
fonnidahle progress of Jeswunt 

The cause of this military imbecility on the pari of Sindia was the state 
of parties at his durbar. To impede Holkara career, threats and con- 
ciliation were successively resorted to by Doulut Bao's ministers, and 
JesMnint Bao, on promise of being supported by Sindia against Ehassee 
Bao, agreed to seize the Byes, to whom ne had before profEered friendship. 
He accordingly attacked their troops, forced the ladies into Bnrhanpoor, 
where he besieged them, bnt they were so fortunate as to escape towards 
Meywar, through the aid Juggoo Bappoo, the colleague of Ltutwa Dada* * * § 
^ndia supposed that, in permitting them to get ofE, Holkar had acted with 
double treachery, so that, whether the supposition was well or ill-founded, 
this action was deservedly of no advantage to Jeswunt Rao. Sindia now 
became convinced that his presence was absolutely necessa^ to the north* 
ward, and in the end of November quitted the Peishwa's territory, where he 
left five battalions of regular infantry and 10,000 horse under l^irzee Bao 
Ghatgay, having, before he set out, exacted from the Peishwa bills to the 
amount of 47 lakhs of mpee8.t 

Sindians progress was tardy, and Jeswunt Bao continued to plunder and 

A D 1801 contributions throughout Malwa. Hearing of Sindia’s 

* * * great army, Holkar ccdled in his detachments, and con- 

centrated bis force in the neighbourhood of Oojein, with an intention of 
plundering it. During this period there was a pause in their hostilities, 
and Sindia, in hopes of ensuring the protection of his capital, detached for 
that purpose four battalions from his own camp at Burhanpoor under 
Colonel John Hessing. Two battalions and six companies under Captain 
MTntyre were ordered on to support Hessing ; but Holkar, who saw that 
it was impossible to avoid extremities, and of the highest importance to 
strike a successful blow at the outset, first made a show of opposing 
Hessing, and drew him under the walls of Oojein, where, leaving some 
troops to amuse him, he pushed on to cut off the detachment under 
MTntyre, in which he succeeded, having compelled them to lay down their 
arms at Newree. With his troops thus encouraged, he returned to the more 


j arduous attack of Hessing, and a most obstinate contest 

was maintained by that ofiicer until his men were complete- 
ly overpowered. Of 11 European officers in Hessing^s four battalion^ 
most of whom were British, seven were killed, and three were made pri* 
soners. Hessing alone escaped, and four-fifths of his coips are said to 
have been killed aud wounded.l 

Having exacted a very heavy 'contribution from Oojein, Holkar next 

S roceeded to attack Sindians grand park of artillery which had passed the 
[erbikldah, and, under the protection of the four battalions of Major 
j , &ownrigg. and a body of horse, was awaiting the junction 

of the army from Burhanpoor. Brownrigg, on hearing of 
Holkar^s approach, chose a very strong position, which he defended with 
such judgment and intrepidity that Holkar's utmost efforts were 
unavailing.!' 


* Sir John Malcolm* 

t Twenty-five by bills on Poona bankers, ten by a bill on the Qaekwar. and tvdlim 
by an aasignment on Bundelcund. Mahratta MSS., Colonel Palmer’s despatdies. 

1 Ferdinand Lewis Smith. 

§ In this action Dewajee Gokla, an officer of rank, lieutenant Bowbotiiaai, and 800 
men were killed on the iMct of Sindia ; Hdkar’s loss was three times that linml>6r.r 
70 
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^ Ulis defence, as it checked Holkar’s career, was of the greatest 
portance to Sindia, who had all this time remained inactive at BuiiiaQ* 
poor ; but he now used every exertion to get his army sent across the Ner- 
buddah, in which he was much assisted by Bughoojee Bhonslay.*^ 

Events were in the meantime occurring at Poona which require notice, 
as some of them were a good deal influenced by news from the north* 
ward. Bajee Kao, on Sindia’s departure, instead of endeavouring to 
conciliate parties, evinced a mali^ant spirit of revenge towards all the 
great families whom he suspected of ever having been the political op- 
ponents of himself or his father. To distress and pillage all such of 
them as fell into his power, was, from first to last, a favourite object of 
his policy. The respectable family of Bastia was among the earliest 
who experienced his malevolence. Mahdoo Bao Bastia was invited on a 
friendly visit to the Peishwa’s palace, seized, and hurried off as a pri- 
soner to Baigurh. The unpopularity of this deed was proportionate to 
its treachery and injustice : many instances, though of a less conspicuous 
nature, occurred ; the minds of his subjects were alienated, and distrust 
and disaffection towards Bajee Bao^s power and government became al- 
most universal. Anarchy was spreading in the country. Bodies of in- 
surgent horse were plundering in various directions. One party under 
Bal J^ishen Gungadhur was defeated by Gunput Bao Phansay ; and 
Wittoojeo Holkar, the brother of Jeswunt Bao, who was concerned with 
... - him, and taken prisoner, was barbarously and ignomi- 
^ * niously executed at Poona. That the Peishwa had a 

right to inflict the punishment of death on subjects so taken in arms 
cannot be doubted, but insurrection and plundering are not rigidly 
viewed among Mahrattas, and in public opinion a more lenient sentence 
than loss of life ought to have been passed upon the son of Tookajee 
Holkar ; that circumstance, however, operated differently on the mind 
of the Peishwa, who could not forget that he was the son of the friend 
of Nana Furnuwees. Having seated himself with his favourite Ballajee 
Koonjur at a window which overlooked the exterior court of his palace, 
Wittoojee Holkar was brought before the Peishwa, and there tied to the 
foot of an elephant ; in vain did he offer up the humblest supplications for 
life and mercy ; the execution went forward ; Bajee Bao sat a com- 
posed spectator, and heard the yells of the unhappy malefactor as the 
animal dragged him forth from the palace yard, to a lingering death, 

, as in his case it happened to be, in the public street. f 

Bajee Bao, by this cruel proceeding, at once glutted his revenge and 
performed an acceptable piece of courtesy to Sindia ; but Jeswunt Bao, 
who loved his brother, vowed vengeance on those whom he considered 
his murderers ; and his threats, being soon followed by news of his 
success against Hessing, communicated an ' alarm to the conscious and 
cowardly mind of the Peishwa, which towards Holkar he could never 
afterwards conquer. He now, however, opened a negotiation with him, 
offering to recognize him as the heir of Tookajee Holkar, on condition of 
his giving up the territories of the family in the Deccan estimated at 25 
lakhs of rupees of annual revenue. He was also encouraged, by the 
prospect of Sindia’s being long occupied in the north, to devise means 
of ridding his country of the presence of Shirzee Bao Ghatgay, who 
only increased the trouble and disorders, to prevent which was the pretext 

* Ferdinand Lewis Smith, Bombay Records, and Sir John Halaolin* 
t Mahratta MSS^ oral informatioa, and Pahner's despatches. 
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for hisabeiog left in tbe Deccan. After plund^ng to the sonUiward be 
repaired to Poona with a small party, where be became importunate in his 
demands for money, sat iu dbuma on tbe favourite BaHajee Koonjur, and 
insulted tbe whole of the Peishwa’s court. At last Koonjur, on pretence 
of giving him some orders on bankers, invited him to his house, received 
him graciously, and shortly after got up as if to bring the bills a^eed 
upon. His quitting the room was to be, in reality, the signal for seizing 
or murdering Ghatgay, but the latter, guessing his intention, instantly 
grasped his throat with one hand, drew his sword with the other, and 
in this manner dragged him to the street, where, springing on his horse, 
he galloped off to join his party, pursued his route to his army, brought 
the whom to Poona, and encamped within a mile of the city, which 
he threatened to plunder and bum. Messages full of conciliatory explana- 
tion were sent by Bajee Bao, but the mediation of the British resident became 
necessary to prevent extremities. The accounts, however, of Sindians 
reverses in Malwa, and his express desire that Shirzee Bao should join him 
immediately to assume command of the army against Holkar, efJectually 
rid the Peishwa of this turbulent and audacious man. 

Having joined the army after it had crossed the Nerbuddah, Shirzee 
Bao was sent forward with 10,00tf horse, and 14 battalions under Colonel 
Sutherland, to avenge the plunder of Oojein by retaliating on Indore, the 
capital of Holkar. Jeswunt Bao advanced to its protection with some 
regular battalions, but without European officers, 5,000 irregular infantry, 
and about 25,000 horse. Skirmishes of some days* duration terminated 

Octob r 14 well-concerted but ill-^executed attack on the part of 

^ ^ * Holkar, and a signal defeat was the consequence. He lost 

98 pieces of cannon, and his capital was completely plundered. The 
remorseless Ghatgay had here a full opportunity of indulging his disposi- 
tion to violence, which he fully gratified in dreadful acts of wanton and 
barbarous cruelty. 

Had Sindia followed up the blow, the power of Jeswunt Bao was by 
this victory annihilated ; but supposing him to be completely humbled, 
and being advised to recognize him as guardian to the head of the Holkar 
family, Sindia made proposals to that effect, and even sent Khassee Bao 
from his camp, who was thus compelled to seek an asylum in that of his 
half-brother. But Jeswunt Bao, whether suspicious of Sindia, encouraged 
by the Peishwa, or led on by an enterprizing confidence in his own fortune, 
was immoderate in his demands ; and although become, since his defeat, 
depejidant entirely on plunder, his adventurous spirit was attractive to 
the soldiery, amongst whom he had a very high reputation, and many of 
Sindia’s troops deserted to him, even at this stage of his career. But Dudre- 

A D 1802 conceiving it prudent to withdraw from a falling cause, 

* listened to overtures from Sindia, which his battalions, more 
faithful than their commander, having discovered, went off in a body, and 
joined Jeswunt Bao at Jowud. Holkar now adopted a new plan, and deter- 
mined on carrying the war into the Deccan. W ith this view Futih Sing Manay 
was detached with a body of horse to ravage the Peishwa*s districts ,** the 
regular infantry took up a position at Mohesir, whilst Jeswunt Bao in 
person, in order to veil his intentions, went off to the northward with the 
remainder of his followers, to plunder in Malwa and Bajpootana, in 
hopes of drawing Sindia’s forces after him, and thus facilitating hiB 
future design. He acquired very considerable booty, but Sindia did not 
pursue him as he expected, a detachment only having been sent after him. 
Holkar might therefore have been induced tp reap a larger harvest in 
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pillage, but the Peishwa, having seized his districts in Candeish, he was 
aurried into the Deccan for their recovery. Previous, however, to his 
arrival, an advanced body of his troops attacked the Peishwa's genera!, 
Dhondoo Punt Qhorebulay, defeated him, and re-took the districts. 

As soon as Jeswunt Bao was joined by his infantry from Mohesir, he 
assailed Sindia*s possessions in Candeish, which he plundered and devas- 
tated without mercy, declaring at the same time that he was about to 

E roceed to Poona to claim the interference of the Peishwa in protecting 
im, as the agent of the head of the Holkar family, against the tyranni- 
cal usurpation of Doulut Rao^ 

Notwithstanding this appeal to the Peishwa, Futih Sing Manay showed 
no respect to his territory, but swept the villages on the banks of the 
Godavery by contribution and plunder; whilst Shah Ahmed Khan, another 
officer detached by Jeswunt Rao, carried his ravages still nearer the 
Peishwa’s capital, and being opposed by Nursing Khundee Rao, the 
jagheerdar of Vinchoor, at the head of 1,500 horse, the latter were cut ofE 
almost to a man. 

The consternation at Poona was great in consequence, and Bajee Rao 
renewed his negotiations with the British government, desiring the aid of 
a force, but objecting to its being stationed within his own territory ; 
neither would he consent to the articles of the treaty of Mhar, nor tne 
arbitration of the British government in the Mahratta claims on 
. Nizam Ally. 

Sindia, supported by Rughoojee Bhonslay, exerted his utmost influence to 
obstruct the conclusion of any arrangement with the British government, 
with which he was himself negotiating, not with any intention of becom- 
ing a party to the defensive alliance, against which both the raja of Berar 
and Sindia always maintained a strenuous opposition, but merely to gain 
a certain degree of consequence, which the presence of the British envoy 
in his canip was at that time likely to create, in the mind of the Peishwa. 

It is difiicult to account for the inactivity of Sindia in the prosecution 
of the war against Holkar. Doulut Rao became about this period suspici- 
ous of Perron, but the death of Lukwa Dada, and a final arrangement 
concluded with the Byes by Ambajee Inglia, one of Sindia’s principal 
officers, left him nothing to apprehend in Hindostan which should have 
prevented his following up Holkar. After much delay, he at last order- 
ed Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur to march against Jeswunt Rao with a large 
body of cavalry, and 10 battalions of infantry under Captain Dawes. 
This force forded the Nerbuddah without impediment; but, on their 
arrival at Burhanpoor, the troops refused to advance without payment of 
all their arrears, and before these could be settled, the Taj)tee was so 
swollen that they could not cross. Jeswunt Rao at first moved as if to 
give them battle on the southern bank ; but if such was his intention, he 
soon abandoned it, and again moved towards Poona. The Peishwa tried 
by every means to prevent his advance, desired him to state his demands, 
and promised to arbitrate all differences if he would remain to the north- 
ward of the Godavery, “My brother Wittoojee,” replied Jeswunt Rao, 
“ is dead ; he cannot be restored to me ; but let Khundee Rao, my nephew, 
be released, and let the family possessions be given up.” To these condi- 
tions Bajee Rao appeared to assent, and assured Holkar he had sent an 
order for the release of Khundee^ Rao ; but instead of which he begged of 
Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur to take advantage of the negotiation, and 
advance with all speed, while Khundee Rao was thrown into prison in the 
fort of Asseergurh. 
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Shortly afteirwarda a body ai the Peii^wa's trooim tinder {^andoojee 
Eoonjur attempted to oppose Fntih Sing Manav at Gardoon, but were 
defeated witb loss ; Manay followed up his victoW ^7 attacking the Peish* 
wa’s camp at Baramuttee, where he routed Nana Poorundhuree and 
Gunput Rao Phansay, taking the whole of the artillery. The southern 
ja^eerdars, particularly the Putwurdhuns, who had evinced consider^ 
able discontent towards the Peishwa since the treacherous seizure of 
Rastia, might have prevented or avenged this loss, but, except Chintamun 
Rao, none of the Putwurdhuns joined the Peishwa’s standard at this period^ 
and that chief took the first opportunity of ^quitting it. 

Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur at the head of India’s forces, having 
passed Holkar^s army, advanced by Janlna and Bheer towards Poona, and 
having formed a junction with the Peishwa’s troops, the united armies 
prepared to oppose Holkar at the Ally Beylah pass, on which he was 
marching ; but Holkar, aware of the strength of their position, made a 
circuit to the eastward, passed Ahmednugur, proceeded towards Jejoory, 

Oct her 23 formed a junction with Futih Sing Manay, descended the 

® ^ ' Rajwaree pass, and on the 23rd October encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Poona, between Lonee and Harupseer. The 
opposing army had returned from Ally Beylah about eight days before, 
and occupied a position nearer the city, and in the vicinity of the present 
cantonment of the British troops. Two days were spent in negotiation. 
The Peishwa demanded Holkar’s reason for thus advancing in a hostile 
manner to his capital, and ordered him to retire. The lattei||f ofessed his 
readiness to obey every order from the Peishwa when he not under 
the control of Sindia, but that Sindia had disobeyed the PeisWa’s orders, 
had rendered the confinement of Khundee Rao doubly severe, and had 
sent his army to prevent that mediation which the Peisnwa bad promised ; 
that Sindia therefore was the real rebel, and he would soon oblige him to 
submit to the sovereign authority of the Peishwa. 

The armies drew out for battle on the morning of the 25th October. 

Oct b r 26 Holkar had 14 battalions — six under Colonel Vickers, four 
® ® ■ under Major Harding, and four under Major Armstrong : 

6,000 irregular infantry, and 25,000 horse. Although Sindia’s infantry was 
in every respect much inferior to that of Holkar, Sewdasheo Bhow 
Bhaskur did not decline the contest, to which he was strongly urged 
by Captain Dawes. His cavalry and irregular infantry, including those 
belonging to the Peishwa, were, in point of numbers, at least equal to 
those of Holkar. The action began at half-past nine o’clock by a 
brisk cannpnade, which continued with little interruption for two 
hours and a half. A body of Holkar’s Patan cavalry made a suc- 
cessful charge on the horse of the jagheerdar of Vinchoor, but Futib 
Sing Manay, in a like attempt on the Peishwa’s Hoojrat Pagah (or 
horse on the personal establishment), was repulsed with very consider- 
able loss. Sindia’s cavalry followed up the advantage, and those of Hol- 
kar were on the point of discomfiture, when Holkar himself, who had 
taken his station in the rear, sprang on his horse, and calling to those 
near him, “ now or never to follow Jeswunt Rao,” rallied the fugitives, and 
collected a compact body of his best horse, .with which he met and repulsed 
those of Sindia. 

In the meantime six of Sindia’s battalions, which were without European 
officers, and opposed to those of Holkcur under Vickers, had given way. 
The remaining four, however, being of the old battalions of m Boigne, 
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though with only four Euroi^an officers to head them, behaved with great 
intrepidity. They stood their ground with remarkable hrmnesaand Ssci- 

S line; but Holkar, having driven off the cavalry, charged the infantry, cut 
own the artillerymen at their guns, killed three of the European officers 
of the battalions, and took the fourth prisoner: still these battalions 
fought on, till they were completely overpowered by the persevering and 
desperate efforts of Holkar, who headed his cavalry in charge after charge, 
and at length bore all before him. A complete victory was the reward of 
the uncommon energy displayed by Jeswunt BAo on this memorable occa- 
sion. The whole of Sindia’s guns, baggage, and stores fell into his hands, 
and the army of his rival was driven off the field. Holkar’s troops were 
ordered to fall back, and not to enter the town, but many of them show- 
ing no inclination to obey, he compelled them to desist by turning his 
own guns upon them. 

The Peishwa, not doubting of success, had quitted his palace with an idea 
of joining in the action : but the noise of the firing frightened him, and 
he turned off to the southward of the town to await the result. On ascer- 
taining the fate of the battle, he fled with about 7,000 followers to the 
fort of Singurh, and despatched to Colonel Close, the British resident, a 
preliminary engagement; binding himself to subsidize six battalions of 
sepoys, and to cede 25 lakhs of rupees of annual revenue for their support. 
In the course of the previous negotiation he had conceded that point 
which regarded their being stationed within his own dominions. 

Towards ^e close of the action .the cavalry of the contending armies 
were very i^r the British residency. Colonel Close had taken the pre- 
caution of hoisting the British flag in the most conspicuous parts about the 
Sungum, which had the effect of ensuring the respect of both parties, 
Holkar sent an invitation to the resident to come and see him on the 
following day, which Colonel Close did not think it prudent to decline. 
He found the conqueror in a small tent, ankle deep in mud, wounded by a 
spear, and with a sabre cut in the head, which last he received from an 
artilleryman in one of the charges. In his conversation he was polite and 
frank, spoke lightly of his wounds, and expressed himself in the most 
friendly manner towards the resident and the British government. He 
seemed extremely desirous of obtaining the mediation of the resident in 
settling with Sindia and the Peishwa, and solicited Colonel Close, whom he 
detained about a month at Poona, to arbitrate in the existing differences. 

For a short tiihe after his victory, Holkar assumed an appearance of great 
moderation ; he placed guards for the protection of the city, treated all 
the dependants of the Peishwa with kindness, and used many vain endea- 
vours to induce him to return to his palace. Bajee Bao remained for 
three days at Singurh, and then hastily retired to Baigurh, where he released 
Mahdoo Bao Bastia, till then confined in that fortress, restored his jagheer, 
and gave him a commission to raise men for his service. 

Quitting Baigurh, the Peishwa proceeded to Mhar, whence he despatched 
letters to the Bombay government, requesting that ships might be sent 
to convey him and his followers to that island. Before a reply was 
sent to that oommunication, Khundee Bao Bastia, the sur-soobehdar 
of Bassein, had joined Bajee Bap at Mhar ; but on hearing of the approach 
of Holkar’s troops, who were sent, in pursuit of him, the Peishwa repaired 
to Sevemdroog, where he resided for some time, under protection of 
that fort, until again alarmed by accounts of Umeer Khan’s being in 
the neighbourhood, he crossed over to Bewadunda, and thence emba]|;k- 
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ing in an English ship provided for his reception^ he proceeded, accom- 
panied hy Khundee Bao Bastia, to Bassein, where he landed 6th December* 
Previous to entering on the events at Poona, and the articles of provision 
of the treaty of Bassein, or its important consequences, it is necessary to 
explain the state of afEairs in Guzerat, and the immediate causes which led 
to the connection, still subsisting, between the Gaekwar and the English ; 
leaving their dennitive treaty of 1^5, and all subsequent settlements, to 
be explained in their natural order. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

FROM A. D. 1793 TO A. D. 1803. 

Affairs of Baroda. — War between Govind Boo Gaehuxir and Aha Sheloohur. 
— The English depose the nabob of Surat^they arewomised the Gaehwar's 
share of the chouth and the district ofChourassy, — Gaehwar reduces Sheloo- 
hurj and obtains the Peishwds share of Guzerat in farm. — Death of G<yoind 
' Rao Gaekwar — his eldest son, Anund Eao, succeeds him — two parties in 
the government, the one under Rowjee Appajee, the other under Kanhojee 
Rao Gaehwar — both apply to the British government for aid — the goveror 
of Bombay supports the party of Rowjee Appajee by sending a smaU 
detachment into Guzerat under Major Walker. — MulkarRao Gaehwar 
attacks the British troops — reinforcemmts sent into Guzerat — Mulhar Rao 
is reduced, — A British subsidiary force established at Baroda-— embarrass- 
ed state of the finances. — Sunkhera reduced, — The Arab mercenaries 
oj^ose the projected reforms. — Siege and surrender of Baroda.— Kanhojee 
Rao Gaekwar maintains an insurrection against the government.— 
Affair of Sawree — gallant conduct of Major Holmes. 

The reader may recollect that Govind Rao Gaekwar assumed charge of 
. D 1793 Baroda government in December 1793, and also that 

’ Aba Shelookur, the deputy governor of the Peishwa’s share 
of Gusserat, was one of the principal persons who accompanied Nana 
Fumuwees to Sindia’s camp, the day on which that minister was 
treacherously seized by Michel Filoze. Aba Shelookur gave Doulut Rao 
A. D 1798 ^ lakhs of rupees as the price of his 

^ * * liberty, and for permission to return to Guzerat, where, 

on his arrival, he immediately assumed charge of the government at 
Ahmedabad. Being one of the partizans of Nana, Govind Rao Gaekwar 
was secretly incited against him by Bajee Rao, and Shelookur, being 
pressed for the payment of his ransom, levied more than his own pro- 
portion of revenue, and exacted money from some of Gaekwar’s villages. 
Hostilities soon followed, and for a time Aba Shelookur was successfm in 
the war of plunder and extortion which he pursued against the subjects of 
Govind Rao. 

In 1799 the nabob of Surat died, and the year following, 
A D 1799 during the prevalence of the disturbances to which 
A, u. 179 . alluded, Mi^ Jonathan Duncan, governor 

of Bombay, proceeded to Surat, commissioned by the governor-gene- 
ral to assume charge of the government of that city, wanting to the 
nabob’s brother, who was the heir apparent to the naib-^ip, an annual 
pension, on condition of his resigning all pretentions to the exercise of 
authoritv. Mr. Duncan was at the same time directed to endeavour to 
obtain the Gaekwar’s share of the chouth of Surat, without reference to 
the negotiations with the Peishwa for his portion of it. Two wukeels 
having been sent by Govind Rao to congratulate Mr. Duncan on his 
axiival, the latter conceived the opportunity favourable for making the 
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dlstriot immediately stiTFcmndinff ^rat, might oe added to the grant 
Govind Ban^eid^y pmmieed to oeetow both the one and the other on the* 
East In^a^ Oornffm^i without requiring any condition on their part, merely 
obser'Ting thll w Was Inoumbent on the company to obtain the Peishwa^U 
sanction to the measure, which, had the Peishwa been able to maintain 
bis authority independent of the English, would hare been tantamount 
to a refusal*-4>oth because the Poona court was particularly anxious to* 
perpetuate the Mabratta claims on Surat, owing to an extraragant idea of* 
its consequence which they derived from the Moghuls, and because, in 
regard to the cession of Ohourassy, the same objections urged by the 
British government, and admitted by Nana Fumuwees, at the time of 
Govind Rao’s accession, were precisely applicable on this occasion.^ The 
reason of Govind Rao’s extreme complaisance was soon apparent by his 
making an application for aid against Sheloo^ur, which was evaded ; but 
shortly afterwards Ahmedabad was taken, Shelookur was made prisoner, 
and the Peishwa granted his share of the revenue of Gnzerat in farm to 
the Baroda government, for a period of five years, at five lakhs of rupees 
annually. This agreement was ooncluded in October 1800 ; but the death 
of Govind Rao, which happened during the preceding month, occasioned 
fresh disturbances in the province. 

Govind Rao Gaekwar left a large family ; four legitimate and seven 
illegitimate sons, besides daughters. His eldest son Anund Rao was ac- 
knowledged by the principal officers as successor ; but, being a prince of 
weak intellect, different partks attempted to take the lead in the adminis- 
tration. Kanhojee Rao, the eldest illegitimate son of Govind Rao, a bold 
ambitious young man, was, in consequence of his turbulent behaviour, 
placed in confinement previous to his father’s death, but having afterwards 
contrived to effect his release, by professions of attachment to his brother 
and his influence with some of the soldiery, he soon usurped, not only the 
office of minister, but the entire powers of the state, and continued to rule 

A D 1801 some months. At the end of that time he was deposed 

* * by a party headed by Rowjee Appajee, a Purvoe, who had 

been the principal minister of the late Govind Rao ; and both these persons— 
Rowjee the minister in power, and Kanhojee the deposed authority — ^made' 
offers to the Bombay government, in order to engage its support. Rowjee 
promised to confirm the cessions of the late Govind Rao, and Kanhojee 
offered to add the district of Chickly to the grant. 

Rowjee was supported by his brother Babajee, who commanded the 
cavalry of the state, and by the greater part of a large body of 
Arab mercenaries who composed the garrison of the town. Tiie 
Arabs, whose numbers amounted to* about 7,000, though in some re- 


* On this transaction of the governor of Bombay, the Court of Directors make the 
following observation ; — “ How desirable soever it might have been to obtain a 
territory contiguous to Surat, in consequence of the late arrangement with the nabob 
of that city, it ought not to have been accepted at the risk of incurring the^ imputa- 
tion of a breach of faith, and the consequent resentment of the Peishwa, with whom 
we were reciprocally bound to preserve the intei^rity of the Brodera principality, and 
with whom out interference has, at a former period, been successful in preventing the 
execution of a similar design on his part We have, however, the satisfaction to 
observe, by the 14th article of the treaty of Bassein, that the Peisliwa has formalty 
rseogtdzed the treaty with the Raja Anond Rao Gaekwar, otherwise we Should have 
though it incumbent on us to desire that the before-mentioned cessions be restorsd 
to the Gaefcwiur goTenmtent” 
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Apect 9 bound by unity of interests, were, with their chiefs, divided 
amon^ themselves into parties, under the influence of two soucars or 
bankers, ^ the one named Mun^l Parikh, the other Samul Becher — ^both 
men of great wealth acquired by exorbitant interest on loans, and who were 
the means by which the needy government of the Geakwar was at once 
supplied and impoverished. Both these persons had acceded to the depo- 
sition of Kanhojee, so that Bowjee's party was the strongest at Baroda ; 
but the cause of Kanhojee was espoused by Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, the first 
cousin of the late Govind Rao, and son ana successor to Khundee Rao, the 
jagheerdar of Kurree, a man of considerable talent and enterprize. On. 
promise of a remission of arrears and exemption from future tribute on 
the part of Kanhojee, Mulhar Rao, although he had at first acquiesced in 
the propriety of deposing and confining him, took the field, at the head of 
a considerable army, in aid of his cause, and began to reduce the garrisons 
held for Anund Rao under the administration of Rowjee. .The minister 
immediately proposed to the Bombay government to subsidize five bat- 
talions, on condition of being supported against Mulhar Rao — an ofier too 
tempting to be resisted ; but the governor-general having sent no reply to 
Mr. Duncan’s numerous applications for instructions, it was determined, 
with that injudicious caution which characterizes half-measures, to send a 
small auxiliary force of about 1,600 men to Rowjee’s support. Major 
Alexander Walker, the officer in command of the detachment, was in- 
structed to settle the disturbance by amicable mediation, if possible ; 
otherwise he was to act with Babajee, the brother of Rowjee, in suppress- 
ing the rebellion of Mulhar Rao. Major Walker’s detachment joined the 
Gaek war’s army in the end of February 1802, and advanced with it to- 
wards Kurree. Mulhar Rao, affecting regret for what he had done, offered 
to restore the places he had taken, and seemed sincerely desirous of 
making his peace : it was, however, soon discovered that he was insincere 
in his professions : the army advanced, Mulhar Rao continued to negotiate, 
but suddenly, and in a most treacherous manner, attacked the troops, and 

M h 17 repulsed by the British detachment, though they lost 

* on the occasion about 60 men. It being, however, after- 
wards discovered that Mulhar Rao had seduced many of the Gaekwar’s 
troops. Major Walker’s situation became critical, and all the disposable 
tro^s at Bombay and Goa were immediately embarked under command 
of Cfolonel Sir William Clarke, who landed at Cambay on the 12th of April, 
marched on the 14th, and joined Major Walker at Kurree, who had acted 
chiefly on the defensive since the action of the 17th of March. Oolcmel 
Clarke found Mulhar Rao’s army strongly entrenched under the walls of 
the town, and it was determined to storm their position without delay. 

A nl ao attack was made* at break of day on the morning of 

^ * the 30th April, and the entrenchments carried in the most 

gallant style, with the loss on the part of the British of 163 men in killed 
and wounded, t Mulhar Rao shortly afterwards surrendered at discretion ; 


* The soldieiy in the service of native states in India, owing to the irregular 
manner in which ti^ey are paid, have generally a shroff, or money-changer, the agent 
of some soucar, attached to each division, who advances them money at a high interest, 
and recovers it as he best can. 

t An extraordinary anecdote is related of Lieutenant M’Cole of the 75th regiment in 
this attack, whu^ deserves to be recorded. Just as Lieutenant M., at the he^ of the 
grenadiers, had got into the entrenchment, he observed a Patau in the act of levellii^ 
his matchlock at him, when, snatching up a cannon-shot which happened to be at hie 
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Kurree was evacuated, and made over to GAekwar’s government, but 
two companies of sepo^^s remained tinder a British officer to garrison the 
citadel. A small part of the army returned with Sir William Oarke to 
Bombay ; the rest remained unoer the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodington, subject to the requisitions of Major Walker, who was appoint- 
ed political resident at the Ga^war court. 

A place of residence was assigned to Mulhar Kao in the town of Neriad, 
and 1,25,000 rupees of the revenue of that district were set aside for his 
support, with a prondise, in the event of his conducting himself peaceably, 
to enlarge his income as the necessities of the state were diminished. 

The finances of the Baroda government were in such a deplorable state 
of confusion and embarrassment, that without foreign aid it would have 
been quite impossible to extricate it from total ruin. The prudence and 
abilitv of the British resident were a powerful means of introducing reform ; 
for although Rowjee Appajee was anxious for power, and jealous of 
authority, he gladly solicitea support when insun*ections were to be sup- 
pressed, the government to be strengthened, its expenses to be reduced, 
money to be raised, and debt to be redeemed. 

The object requiring immediate attention was Gunput Rao, a relation of 
the Gaekwar family, and mamlitdar of Sunkhera near Baroda, who had 
declared for Mulhar Rao, and held the foi*t of Sunkhera in his name : he 
had also been joined by Moorar Rao, one of the illegitimate sons of the late 
Gaekwar. A detachment of the subsidiary force was sent to reduce Sun- 
khera, and soon succeeded in obtaining its surrender ; but Gunput Rao 
and Moorar Rao made their escape, and found a refuge with the Powars of 
Dhar. 

The next difficulty originated in the first essential reform — the reduction 
A D 1802 military force. The Arab mercenaries, who had for 

* ’ ' some time ruled at Baroda, became alarmed at the prospect 

of a diminution in their body, and after some discussion, in the course of 
which they advanced extravagant demands for arrears, taking advantage 
of their situation in the town, they confined the Gaekwar, and refused to 
release him until their claims were satisfied. They also permitted Kanho- 
jee to escape. Mulhar Rao disappeared about the same time from Neriad, 
and from the number of men already discharged, the late dispersion of 
Mulhar Rao’s army, and the unemployed soldiery at all times numerous 
in Guzerat, great apprehensions of serious disorders were naturally enter- 
tained. Major Walker anxiously endeavoured to bring them to terms, and 
to restore order without the necessity of resorting to force ; but finding 
every reasonable inducement ineffectual, he called in the aid of a 
European regiment from Bombay, which, having joined the subsidiaiy 
D b 18 Colonel Woodington invested the town of Baroda, 

ecem er j, . ^ days, during which the Arabs from 

the cover of the walls and houses killed a number of the assailants, and 
picked off a large proportion of officers, the breach being practicable, the 
garrison surrendered. The terms of capitulation were the payment of 
such arrears as might be found justly their due, and a promise on their 
part to quit the country. The arrears amounted to 17 j lakhs, and were 
duly discharged. Most of the Arab chiefs honorably adhered to the 

foot, he threw it with such instantaneouB effect, as to prevent his purpose by killiiLgp 
him on the spot Lieutenant M.’s strength and agility, as may be conceived nom tbS 
fact, were very remarkable ; but shortly afterwards, having caught the Guserat fever, 
he died at Baroda after a few hours’ illness. 
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ooadittOQS, but «ome of them, especially Abood Jemadar, forfeited the 
pledge he had giv^ went oS. at the head of a large ^aity in a contrary 
direction to that which had been prescribed, and with a view to join Kanho- 
jee. Colonel Woodington, having been sent in pursuit of them, surprised 
their camp, and dispersed them, but the fugitives prosecuted their route, and 
ultimately most of them joined Kanhojee. That person, after his escape 
from Baroda, fled to Hajp^plee, a hiliv tract on the northern boundaiy of 
Maharashtra, where, having collected a body of men, he returned to 
Guserat during the siege of Baroda, attacl^ed and routed a body of Baba* 
jee*s troops, and prosecuted his march to the vicinity of the town. 

Five days after its surrender, a detachment, consisting of his majesty’s 
J 1 1803 regiment and a battalion of sepoys, was sent under 

* ' Major Holmes in pursuit of Kanhojee, who continued mov- 

ing about, collecting troops, levying contributions, and endeavouring to 
stir up a party in bis favour at Baroda. After a vain pursuit of one month, 
it was thought advisable to reinforce Major Holmes with 250 Europeans 
and 300 sepoys, and at length Kanhojee took post in a strong ravine within 
Februarv 6 miles of the village of Sauree, where his troops, 

^ * concealing themselves, allowed the advanced guard to 
enter before they gave their Are. It fell with such effect that the troops 
were thrown into some disorder. The Arabs immediately charged sword 
in hand, overpowered the advanced guard, Snd pressed forward in a most 
animated and daring manner. Major Holmes instantly dismounted, and 
placing himself at the head of the grenadiers of the 75th, followed by 
those of the second battalion Ist regiment, he rushed forward, supported 
by his whole line, and soon drove the enemy from the field. The loss 
of the British in this affair was considerable, upwards of 100 men having 
been killed and wounded, of whom five were officers. Major Holmes 
displayed great energy on the occasion, particularly in a personal 
rencontre with an Arab of great size, whom he laid dead at his feet, 
having by one cut nearly severed the body of his antagonist.® 

Kanhojee continued in Guzerat for about a month after this defeat, till 
having near Kupperwunj made a last attempt to stand, his camp was 
storm^ by Major Holmes, and his force dispersed. He himself fled to 
Ooiein.t 

* I mve this anecdote on the authority of my friend and brother officer, the late 
Major Edward Tandy, who saw the combat between them. The late Major-General 
Bar George Holmes, K.C.B., Major at the time the above affair took place, was a man 
of great stature and strength. He is said to have been freq^uently engaged hand to 
hand, and to have been always equally successful. He carried a stout srick in action, 
which, when he condescended to draw his sword, he used as a shield, 
t Miy or Tandy’s private journal, Bombay Records, oral information. 
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A. D. 1802 AND A. D. 1803. 

Events at P(ma.-^Winaeh Bao, the sonof Amrut Eao^ is placed on the 
mumud hy Holhar. — Treaty of Bassein. — Sindia and Rughoqjee jBhonslay 
unite to obstruct the objects of the treaty. — Advance of the British troops 
— return of the Peishwa to Poam — Negotiation with the confederates^ 
preparations for war — war decUvred-^capture of Ahmtdnugur — biuth of 
Assays — Burhanpoor — Asseergurh — Baroach and Pawungurh ta1een.^€f 
the war in Hindostan. — Revert to General de Boigne — his opinions and 
those of his successor — advance of the Bengal army — affair of (Joel — storm 
of Aligurh-^successful attach on Shehoabad by M. Fleury — battle of 
belhi — battle of Agra — battle of Laswaree — conquest of Kuttack, and of 
Bundelcund, — Supplemental articles to the treaty of Bassein. — Prosecution 
of the war in the beccan — Captain Baynes* defence — negotiations — battle 
of Argaon^siege and storm of Gawelgvrh — negotiations — treaty of 
beogaom — treaty of Surjee Anjengaom^ and of Burhanpoor-^arHtim 
treaties — treaties with the Rajpoots^ Jaths^ and Ambajee Inglia. 

The natural order of events now carries us back to affairs at Poona 
. D 1802 before entering on the history of the important transactions 
^ ' ' which succeeded the Peishwa’s arrival at Bassein. 

The moderation at first shown by Holkar after his victory was a mere 
cloak to allure Bajee Kao to return to his capital. Being in distress for funds 
to pay his troops, Holkar, in order to satisfy the most urgent of their 
demands, was obliged to levy a contribution from the city of Poona, but 
for that purpose he employed two of Bajee Rao’s ministers, Chintoo Punt 
Deshmookh and Wyjunath Punt Mama, who, without being apprized of 
their master’s intention, had been sent by him to negotiate with Holkar a 
few hours previous to his retreat from Singurh to the Concan. Such was 
their influence with the inhabitants, that a very considerable cess was 
promptly raised, in the vain hope of buying exemption from future pillage 
by their readiness to comply with a measure, which, sanctioned by these 
men, had something of the character of regular authority. 

When Holkar found that the Peishwa had no intention of returning, 
he sent a body of his troops to Amrut Rao at Joonere, inviting him to 
take charge of the government at Poona ; but Amrut Rao, on various 
pretences, declined the invitation for several days. At last he arrived on 
IT b 12 November, and was prevailed upon to assume 

.Movemoer i. government, in which he was assisted by Moraba 
Fumuwees, Baba Rao Phurkay, and several others of the adherents of 
Nana Fumuwees. He held his court in tents pitched at the village of 
Bambooree on the outskirts of the city. He refused to ascend the musnud 
Mhiself, and for some time opposed a plan of elevating his son, Winaek 
Rao, to that dignity, as derired by Holkar ; but when Bajee Rao quitted 
Mhar, and threw himself entirely on the protection of the English, Amrut 
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Bao pretended to consider it an abdication of the Peishwa-ship, and 
assented to the proposal of Holkar. The raja of Satara at first obstinately 
refnsed to grant the usual form of investiture, till prevailed upon by his 
brother Chitoor Sing, who had been for some time of HolW’s party, 
serving with the division of Futih Sing Manay. 

Holkar now laid aside the mask Of moderation, and began to extort and 
to plunder with all the violence of his habits and character. Cbintoo 
Punt and Wyjunath Punt, who, by their exertions in levying the contribu- 
tion, might have been at least entitled to his forbearance, were delivered 
over as prisoners to Huree Punt Bhawey and Hureenath, two Bramins, 
equally cruel, and more systematically wicked, than Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. 
They tortured both the persons thus made over to them in order to extort 
money ; and every respectable householder of Poona, possessed of property, 
was seized and forced, by any means, to give up his wealth. Sevek’al 
men died under the tortures they underwent. Amnit Rao was not less 
blameable than Holkar in the enormities thus inflicted on the unhappy 
inhabitants of Poona, whose sufferings at this time were particularly 
severe, owing to Bajee Rao’s having stationed guards to prevent their 
flight previous to the battle of the 25th October ; and Holkar, though with 
a different motive, took care to observe a similar precaution as soon as 
the issue of the contest had established his control. 

These excesses were begun even before Colonel Close quitted Poona. 
Both Amnit Rao and Holkar were very desirous of prolonging his stay, in 
hopes of his being prevailed upon to mediate in their differences with 
Sindia and the Peishwa, and of gaining by his presence the apparent 
sanction of the British government to their usurpation ; but finding that 
no persuasion could alter his purpose, he was at last permitted to depart 
©n the 20th November, and he arrived at Bombay on the 3rd of the fol- 
lowing month. Colonel Close met Bajee Rao on the evening of the day 
on which the latter landed at Bassein ; and the preliminary of the proposed 
treaty, already tendered by an agent on the day of his flight from his 
capital, was immediately alluded to, and acknowledged by the Peishwa 
himself. The 18th December was the day appointed for the discussion of 
the various articles of this treaty, and on the 31st it was finally completed. 
It was declaredly for the purpose of general defensive alliance, and the 
reciprocal protection of the territories of the Peishwa and the English 
East India Company, and their allies respectively. For this purpose a 
subsidiary force, of not less than 6,000 regular infantry, with the usual 
proportion of field-artillery and European artillerymen, were to be 
permanently stationed in the Peishwa’s dominions. In the event of war, 
two battalions of the infantry, not less than 1,000 each, were to remain 
near the Peishwa’s person : tne rest, joined by 6,000 infantry and 10,000 
horse of the Peishwa’s own troops, were to act as circumstances might 
require. No European of a nation hostile to the English was to be 
entertained by the Peishwa. Districts yielding 26 lakhs of rupees were 
assigned for the payment of the subsidiary force ; and all articles intended 
for uie consumption of these troops were to be allowed to pass duty free. 
The Peishwa relinquished his claims on Surat, and submitted to the 
British arbitration in the adjustment of his differences and claims on the 
Nizam and the Gaekwar : with respect to the former, he bound himself to 
conform to the treaty of Mhar ; and in regard to the latter, he recognized 
the enga^ment lately concluded between Anund Rao Gaekwar and the 
British. The Peishwa likewise bound himself to engage in no hostilities 
with other states, neither to commence nor pursue, in future, any 
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negotiations with any power whateveri without previous consultation 
with the British government. 

Such was the substance of the important treaty of Bassein, by which 
the Peishwa sacrificed his independence as the price of protection ; but it 
was the only course he could pursue to save himself from becoming, more 
than ever, a pageant in the hands of one or other of the contending chiefs. 
He had scarcely ratified the treaty when he began to waver in his plans, 
and to regret the decided line of policy, so contrary to his disposition, into 
which he had been hurried by the exigency of his circumstances. Motives 
of policy probably dictated the expression of his reject that Sindia had 
not been consulted, but there was no insincerity in his strenuous objections 
to those articles which tended to control his political freedom and 
influence, nor to the arbitration of his claims on the Gaekwar and the 
Nizam — a sacrifice on his part greater than the English authorities seem 
ever to have fully understood, or at all events appreciated. He despatch^ 

A. D 1803 Ballajee Kooniur to Sindia, and Narain Rao Wydh to 

Rughoojee Bhonslay, ostensibly with the view of explaining 
the nature of the alliance into which he had entered, but in fact, as he 
knew they were both averse to it, rather to excuse his conduct in having 
been obliged, owing to their absence, to flee from Holkar and seek safety 
with Europeans. He sent no copy of the treaty, and in his letter invited 
Sindia. and Rughoojee Bhonslay to march to Poona with all speed — ^not 
expressly to act against the English, of whom he takes no notice, but to 
punish the rebel Holkar.^ He seems to have expected that Sindia and 
Rughoojee Bhonslay would unite to oppose the objects of the treaty ; to 
have been doubtful of the issue of the contest that might ensue between 
them and the English ; and to have been anxious, as usual, to deceive all 
parties, whilst he at the same time endeavoured to keep on terms with 
them. 

The governor-general hoped that Sindia might be deterred from any 
hostile attempts to obstruct the operation of the treaty. After the battle 
of Poona, an effort was made to induce him to enter upon the defensive 
alliance, and, upon the conclusion of the treaty of Bassein, he was again 
invited, in the manner hereafter detailed, to enter on similar engagements : 
but Sindia, though he would have been pleased in the first moment of 
alarm, after the defeat of his army by Holkar, to have seen a British force 
co-operating with his own for the temporary purpose of re-establishing the 
Peishwa in his capital, and suppressing the power of his rival, was mortified 
and incensed on finding that his own and his uncleNs plans for controlling 
the Peishwa’s government were at once frustrated and overturned. Nor 
were these the only evils resulting from the Peishwa’s engagements. He 
daw his own independence might be soon affected by the support which 
the Peishwa derived from a foreign nation, whose power, by a novel system 
of encroachment, threatened the subversion of the Mahrattas, as effectually 
as their establishment of chouth and surdeshmookheehad overwhelmed the 
enmire of the Moghuls. 

'Die aversion with which Rughoojee Bhonslay had always regarded the 
Peishwa’s connecting himself with the English was well known, and hid 
sentiments on the present occasion were in entire unison with those of 
Sindia. Yadow Rao Bhaskur, Sindia’s prime minister, was deputed by 
his master to consult with Rughoojee on the best means of cementing 
a giener^ confederacy of the Mahrattas against the common enemy ; tuaS 

* Copies of his secret letters found in his palace at Poona. 
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who had been pi^adng troof^s to oppose Hoikar, croesed the 
Nerbiddah on the 4th February with a large army^ With which he 
enoaiptpf d at Burhanpoor on the 2drd of that month. It was a few days 
after this period when Colonel OollinS) an envoy on thoipart of the ^vemo9^4 
l^eneral, arrived for the pu^ose of again inviting him to entOr upon the 
alliance, and engaging his co-operation in the arrangements required bjfr 
the treaty with the Peishwa. To gain time Sindia at first evaded dischssion ; 
but, when pressed by Colonel Collins, he declined becoming a party to the 
defensive alliance, declaring that he had no intention of obstructing 
the treaty ; he added that, as guarantee to the treaty of Salbye^ 
he expected to have been consulted before these new engagem^ts 
were made, but that his intentions were, in every respect, friendly tO the 
British government. These professions were from the first deceitful ; 
both Rughoojee Bhonslay and himself were actively preparing for 
war, and Bajee Rao continued in constant correspondence with them^ 
secretly encouraging their views.® • 

The governor-general, in the meantime, had taken his measures for the 
re-establishment of Bajee Rao on his mnsnud at Poona. For this purpose 
the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, consisting of six battalions of infantry, 
each upwards of 1,000 strong, with two regiments of native cavalry under 
Colonel Stevenson, took up a position at Purinda near the Peishwa’s 

M cb 26 eastern frontier, accompanied by 16,000 of the Nizam’s 

* troops. The Hon’ble Major-General Wellesley wa^ de- 
tached from the main army of Madras, assembled on the northern frontier 
of Mysore, with 8,000 infantry and 1,700 cavalry, being directed to 
march towards Poona for the purpose of co-operating with Colonel Steven- 
son in the Peishwa’s restoration. General Wellesley was joined on the 
banks of the Kistna by the southern Mahratta jagheerdars — Appa Sahib 
and Chintamun Rao Putwurdhun, Bappoo Gunnesh Gokla, Appa Dessayo 
Nepankur, and the family of the Patunkurs. The jagheerdar of Vinchoor, 
grandson of Wittul Sewdeo, likewise attended the British army. The 
southern jagheerdars had orders from the Peishwa to co-operate with the 
English ; and all of them on this occasion, especially the family of Put- 
wurdhun, evinced a very friendly disposition to the British government. 
Straggling bodies of Holkar’s horse, belonging to the division of Umeer 
Khan and Futih Siog Manay, were plundering the country between the 
Beema and Kistna ; but on being called upon to desist, they retired. They 
had scarcely crossed the Beema when Umeer Khan, suspecting that Manay 
intended to join the Peishwa, contrived to seize him, and disperse his 
troops. 

General Wellesley, on approaching Poona, made a march of 60 miles in 
32 hours, and reached that city with his cavalry on the 20th April. Colonel 
Stevenson in the meantime arrived from Purinda at Gardoon on the Beema. 
General Wellesley’s object in advancing so rapidly was to save the city 
of Poona, which it was supposed Amrut Rao intended to burn ; but hie 
had retired many hours before the arrival of the British troQps. Holkar 
was already on his retreat towards Malwa ; but intelligence having reach- 
ed Colonel Stevenson that he had levied a contribution on Aurungabad,^ 
and plundered socae of the Nizam’s villages, that officer advanced towards 
the Godavery fpr the protection of the country. 

Amrut Rao, accompanied by Huree Punt Bhawee, after leavin|^ Poona, 
inarched tp Sungumnere, plundering the towns and villages on his route i 

* Co^es of secret letters found in the palace at Poona. 
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then turning on Nassuck, he attacked and defeated a body of troops ia’ 
the interests of Bajee Rao, commanded by Raja Bahadur, and pillaged 
the town in the same barbarous manner as had been already done atr 
Poona. Amrut Rao remained in the neighbourhood of Nassuck for some 
time ; and, as we shall have little occasion to introduce his name in the 
subsequent pages of this history, we may here briefly mention that all 
overtures of reconciliation between him and Bajee Rao having been 
obstinat^^ rejected by the latter, he entered into an engagement with 
General Wellesley, and, during the progress of the war which followed, 
joined the British troops with a body of horse. His services were on no 
occasion conspicuous, but a most liberal pension of eight lakhs of rupees 
was assigned to him by the British government, on which he retired to 
Benares, where he still resides. 

The Peishwa, escorted by a body of 2,300 infantry, of whom 1,200 were 
Europeans, arrived from Bassein, and resumed his seat on the musnud the 
13th May. Sindia still occupied his position at Burhanpoor, and Rughoo- 
jee Bhonslay was preparing to join him. Every endeavour was used to 
induce Holkar to take a part in the confederacy. Rughoojee Bhonslay 
was employed as mediator between him and Sindia ; and Holkar, who was 
at the same time carrying on a negotiation with the Peishwa through 
Colonel Close, listened and appeared to favour the overtures of the 
confederates, from whom he obtained the release of his nephew, Khundee 
Rao, the restoration of his family territory in Malwa, and a promise that 
all his rights in Hindostan should be recognized. 

It was the interest of the British government' to conciliate Holkar ; and, 
in order to prevent his joining the confederacy, they wished to overlook any 
cause of complaint they had against him ; but the Peishwa oould not be 
prevailed upon to listen to any mediation in his favour. The confederates 
wished Holkar to unite his army with theirs in the Deccan, but he 
excused himself by asking who was to take care of Hindostan ; and im- 
mediately retired to Malwa with the real design of being guided by the 
issue of events. 

Although the plans of the confederates were conducted with consider- 
able secrecy, rumours of their hostile designs were universally prevalent. 
The governor-general deemed it expedient to call upon Sindia for an 
explicit declaration of his intentions, and to make efficient preparations in 
every part of British India to repel the hostilities apparently meditated. In 
reply to the demands for explanation sent by the resident, Sindia declared 
that it was impossible to afford any satisfaction until he had met the raja 
of Berar, after which the resident should be informed whether it would be 
peace or war. 

Their armies advanced to the frontier of the Nizam’s boundary, and 
encamped in the neighbourhood of each other. The force under Colonel 
Stevenson crossed to the northward of the Godavery, and General Welles- 
ley occupied a position in the neighbourhood of Ahrnednugur. ^ A long 
train of evasion and delay followed the meeting between the chieftains. 
They declared they had no designs hostile to the British government, nor 
any intention of obstructing the articles of the treaty of Bassein ; but 
they alluded to their having received no official copy of it from the Peish-- 
wa, and mentioned that there were many points of it to be discussed, ' 
which the Peishwa was bound to have consulted them upon before be ^ 
signed its stipulations. Their professions of friendly intentions were 
only made with the view of gaining time, in the hope of Holkar’s being 
induced to embrace their cause. Their whole conduct in other respects 
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miUcated tbeir hostile determination ; and the menacing position 'which 
they occupied, justified the warlike preparations of the British goyem- 
ment. General Wellesley, having been vested with full powers as political 
agent of the governor-general, as well as military commander of the 
British troops in the Deccan, proposed, as the test of the friendly 
declarations of the chiefs, that they should withdraw their armies — Sindia 
to Hindostan and Rughoojee Bhonslay to Berar, whilst he should also 
direct the British troops to retire within their own territories. This plain 
and distinct proposal, so characteristic of its author, perplexed the Mahratta 
chiefs, as there was no evading compliance, except hy a subterfuge too 
palpable to be overlooked or justified ; after much discussion, it was finally 
rejected ; the resident withdrew from their camp on the 3rd August, whicn 
was considered a declaration of war. 

The governor-general, when he saw that war was inevitable, had 
resolved to strike a decisive blow, and, by a grand efEort, to attack the 
territories of the confederates in every quarter at once. For this purpose 
the preparations of the British government were necessarily very extensive. 
Its resources were called forth on a scale of magnitude and efficiency 
before unknown, and the governor-general, by his liberality, his judicious 
selection of agents and commanders, and his confidence in the whole 
service, roused that ardour and spirit of enterprise which have been hand- 
ed down in the Indian army, from the first struggles of the British nation 
in the east. 

The British forces assembled in different quarters of India amounted to 
nearly 60,000 men. 

The army in the Deccan and Guzerat amounted to 35,590 men, of whom 
3,595 were left for the protection of Hyderabad and Poona, and 7,820 
formed the covering array under General Stuart, between the Kistna and 
Toongbuddra.® The advanced force with General Wellesley consisted pf 
8,930 men under his personal command, and 7,920 under Colonel Steven- 
son, There were 7,352 men in Guzerat, of whom, after providing for 
the garrisons, 4,281 were available for field service, and placed under 
the orders of Colonel Murray, subject to the control of General Wellesley. 

In Hindostan 10,500 men were collecting under General Lake, 3,500 men 
were assembled at Allahabad to act on the side of Bundelcund, and 5,218 
men were destined for the invasion of Bughoojee Bhonslay’s districts in 
Kuttack. 

The armies of Doulnt Rao Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonslay were estimat- 
ed at about 100,000 men, of whom about 50,000 were horse, and upwards 

30,000 were regular infantry and artillery, commanded by Europeans ; 
of the rest, some were half-disciplined corps under the command of natives 
belonging to Rughoojee Bhonslay, some were matchlockmen and rocket- 
men ; they bad many hundred pieces of cannon, and Sindia’s train of field 
artillery was excellent. Of the regular infantry, 10,000 or 12,000 were 
with Sindia in tlie Deccan, and 4,000 or 6,000 were on their march from 
the Deccan, conducted by the Chevalier Dudrenec, for the purpose of re- 
inforcing the army in Hindostan. Sindia’s army in the latter quarter was 
commanded by Monsieur Perron, the successor of De Boigne. His whole 
force, including those not yet joined, under Dudrenec, amounted to 16,000 
or 17,000 regular infantry, and from 15,000 to 20,000 horse, of whidi 4,000 
or 5,000 were regular cavalry. This estimate does not include the forces 

In this part of the force there was subsequently some alteration made of no 
importance to the Mahratta history. 
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of Shumsher Bnhadur in Bundelcund, who was a party in the confederacy. 
Shumsher Bnhadur was the son of Ali Buhadar, who, as the reader may 
remember, attempted, in conjunction with the Gosaeen fiimmut Buhadur, 
to conquer Bundelcund. They so far succeeded as to possess themselves 
of several districts, all of which they held in the Peishwa’s name — partly 
as belonging to him from a remote period, and the rest as their own jagheer. 
But being constantly engaged in warfare with the petty chiefs of the 
country, it furnished an excuse for remitting no part of the revenue to the 
Peishwa, although they acknowledged his authority. Ali Buhadur died 
in 1802, and his jagheer was formally resumed by the Peishwa ; but, as 
the latter had no means of enforcing the resumption, Shumsher, the son 
of the deceased, retained charge of the territory, took part against the 
English on the present occasion, and mustered, of all descriptions, about 
10,000 or 12,000 men. 

General Wellesley received accounts of the unsuccessful termination 
of the resident’s negotiation with the confederates on the 6th Au^st, the 
* g same day on which Nizam Ally died at Hyderabad — an 

* event long expected, and which was attended by no com- 
motion or change, except the accession of his son, Mirza Secundur Jah, to 
the soobehship of the Deccan. 

General Wellesley, who was encamped at the village of Walkee, eight 
miles south of Ahmednugur, was prevented by heavy rain from marching 
. g against that fortress until the 8th, when he commenced 

* hostilities by detaching three divisions from his line of 
march to attack the pettali by escalade. The pettah is surrounded by a 
mud wall, and was obstinately defended by a body of Arabs and one of 
Sindia’s regular battalions, supported by a party of horse stationed between 
the pettah and the fort ; but the perseverance and spirit of the assailants 
surmounted every obstacle ; and this prompt manner of proceeding gave a 
character to the commander and troops, in the opinion of the enemy, which 
made amends for the loss sustained in the attack. Of the British de- 
tachments, 28 were killed and 22 wounded, of which number six were 
European officers. A battery was opened upon the fortress on the 10th, 

. impoiiianl garrison, once the capital 

* of the Nizam Shahee kingdom, which, ever since the days 
of Cliaund Beebee, had the reputation in the Deccan of being almost 
impregnable, was surrendered by its killidar, who marched out with 
private property and arms at the head of his garrison, 1,500 strong — a 
conduct for which he was much censured by the confederates. 

The acquisition of Ahmednugur as a point of support to all future 
operations to the northward, was of great consequence to the British 
army. A respectable garrison was left in the fort, and the revenues of 
the district were temporarily collected by an agent of the British govern- 
ment, and appropriated to assist in the expenses of the war. General 
Wellesley moved forward, crossed the Godavery, and arrived at Aurung- 
abad on the 29th August. The Mahrattas had ascended the Ajunta 
Ghaut on the 24th with a large body of horse, and, avoiding Colonel 
Stevenson, who was some miles to the eastward, they encamped at 
Jaulna. On hearing of General Wellesley’s arrival at Aurungabad, they 
moved ofE in a south-easterly direction, intending, it was said, to proceed 
to Hyderabad. General Wellesley immediately moved down to the left 
bank of the Godavery to check their probable design of plundering thb 
country, and to protect his own -convoys of grain, which were forwarded 
by General Stuart from the covering army south of the Kistna. 
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Neither Bughoojee Bhonslay nor Sindia were possessed of military 
^nterprize or experience, and they were quite undecided as to their plan of 
operations ; sometimes Sindia proposed to depend on his battalions and 
artillery, at other times Rughoojee persuaded him to act on the predatory 
plan ; their operations were of course feeble in the extreme. When Gene- 
ral Wellesley moved down the Godavery, they countermarched in a 
northerly direction ; and whilst the general awaited the junction of his 
convoys, Colonel Stevenson made several unavailing attempts to bring them 
« K o action, but only succeeded in partially surprising their 
Septem er . night of the 9th September. He had also 

Oa f Ka 91 himself master of the fort of Jaulna. On the 

»ep em r . September the whole of the Mahratta army, joined by 

their infantry, of which there were 16 battalions of regulars, was encamp- 
ed about the village of Bokerdun, and between that place and Jaffeirabad. 
On the same day General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson met at Budna- 
poor, when it was agreed that the two divisions, then in the neighbourhood 
of each other, should mov^B separately, and attack the enemy on the 
morning of the 24th. They accordingly marched on the 22nd — Colonel 
Stevenson by the western, and General Wellesley by the eastern, route. 
On the 23rd, on reaching the village of Naulnye, where he was about to 
encamp. General Wellesley learnt from his spies that the confederate 
armies were encamped on the Kailna river, within six miles of him. With 
great prudence and decision, founded on a remarkable discernment of the 
character of his enemy,® he instantly resolved on attacking them without 
waiting for Colonel Stevenson. Had General Wellesley hesitated, the 
enemy’s infantry would have moved off, their horse would probably have 
been encouraged to attack his baggage and annoy his camp, the service 
must have been prolonged, and by one day’s delay or hesitation a new 
character might have been given to the war. 

Having directed his deputy adjutant-general Captain Barclay to place 
the baggage in the village of Naulney, under the protection of a battalion 
and some details from the native corps, and to bring on the rest of the 
line with all convenient despatch. General Wellesley moved out in 
person at the head of the pickets to reconnoitre, and in a short time, on 
ascending a rising ground, the host of the confederates was seen extend- 
ing in 'a vast line along the opposite bank of the Kailna river, near its 
junction with the Juah. Their array amounted to upwards of 50,000 men, 
of whom more than 30,000 weie horse, and 10,500 were regular 
infantry, supported by upwards of 100 guns. The handful of Bri- 
tish troops which now moved straight down upon this formidable array 
did not exceed 4,500 men,f but the general sentiment was that of their 
commander— “ they cannot escape us.” As General Wellesley drew nearer 

* I have had occasion to observe how well the Duke of Wellington must have known 
the Mahrattas from having read his private letters to Sir Barry Close during the war 
of 1803. Without being acquainted with their language, and, one would have sup- 
posed, with little opportunity of knowing the people or their history, his correct views 
of the Mahratta character and policy are very remarkable. As the letters in question 
were shown to me confidentially in 1817, in the course of my ofiicial duties, 1 may be 
only authorized te mention that, in some instances, his opinion of individuals, 
particularly of Bajee Bao, was correctly prophetic. 

t The corps which had the honor to serve on this occasion were the 19th light 
dragoons, the 4th, 5th, and 7th Madras native cavalry, a detachment of Madras, and a 
small detail of Bombay, artillery, the 74th and 78th highlanders, 1 battalion 2nd, 1 
battalion 4th, 1 battalion 8th, 1 battalion 10th, and 2 battalions 12th regiment of 
Madras sepoys. 
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the enemy’s line, he found their right composed entirely of cavalry, 
and that their cannon and infantry, 'which it was his object to take and 
destroy, were on their left near the village of Assaye. He therefore 
moved round and passed tlie Kailna river at a ford beyond the enemy’s left 
flank, forming his infantry into two lines, and his cavalry as a reserve in a 
third, with his right towards the Juah, and his left on the Kailna. The 
horse belonging to the Peishwa and the raja of Mysore accompanying Gene* 
ral Wellesley formed at a distance across the Kailna, but bad little or no 
share in the conflict.^ The position thus occupied by the British, between 
the two rivers and near their junction, not only brought them upon their 
object, but was of importance in diminishing the front of the enemy, who 
changed their position as the British turned the flank of their old grbund, and 
were now drawn up in two lines, one of them fronting the British troop^i; 
the other running at a right angle to their first line, with the left of bo^ 
resting on the foitified village of Assaye. In this situation, as the Britj/sh 
lines were forming, the Mahrattas opened a heavy cannonade, the ex^u- 
tion of which is described as terrible. The pickets of the infantry and/the 
74th regiment, which were on the right, suffered particularly : the piAets 
were for a time halted, and the officer in command of them, when urgj^d to 
advance, sent word that the guns were disabled, and the bullocks killed. 
General Wellesley received the message with the utmost composure! and 
coolly replied—*^ Well, tell him to get on without them.” The wholtj line 
without artillery was exposed to a dreadful fire of round and grapeU the 
ranks of the 74th were completely thinned, and a large body of the 
Mahratta horse charged them : the order was given for the advance oil the 
British cavalry : the 19th light dragoons, who only drew 360 swords^ re- 
ceived the intimation with one loud huzza I Accompanied by the 4th na- 
tive cavalry, who emulated their conduct throughout this arduous day,f iji© 
19th passed through the broken but invincible 74th, whose very wounded 
joined in (cheering them as they went on, cut in and routed the horse, an^ 
dashed on at the infantry and guns. Never did cavalry perform better 
service, or contribute more to the success of a battle. The British infantry 
likewise pressed forward, tlie enemy’s first line gave way, fell back On their 
second, and the whole were forced into the Juah at the point of the 

Just before the battle of Assaye commenced, intelligence was brought to General 
Wellesley that the Peishwa’s troops intended to join Sindia in attacking him. That 
they would have done so lu the event of a reverse is not improbable, but 1 have not 
met with any confirmation of the circumstance. 

t Nothing could exceed the zeal of some of the cavalry, particularly the 19th 
dragoons ; every officer and man fought as if bn his arm depended the victory. As 
instances may be mentioned, Lieutenant Nathan Wilson, who, with his arm shattered 
by a grape shot, and dangling by his side, charged on at the bead of his troop. Lieute- 
nant Alex. Grant, of the Madras native infantry, major of brigade to Colonel Maxwell, 
observing a gun pointed ready to discharge on the fiank of the 19th dragoons, the match 
suspended on the touch-bole, with a noble impulse, in hopes of preventing it, darted for- 
ward almost on its muzzle, and with such force that his horse stuck between the cannon 
and its wheel ; in this situation the gun went off, as he was in the act of endeavouring 
to prevent it by cutting down the artilleryman. Captain George Sale was attacking a 
man who defended himself with a pike or short spear, a weapon with which all Sindia’s 
artillerymen were armed ; the man’s Comrade, standing on a gun, made a thrust from 
above at Captain Sale, but it was turned by the breast- bone, and glanced off diagon- 
ally across his chest : his covering Serjeant, named Strange, laid the man dead who 
wounded his officer, but in the act was himself speared through the Ivnga by another 
mah from below the gun. Captain Sale went on, but begged the serjeant to fall in 
the rear ; this, however, he gallantly refused, and rode out the day. Cimtaiti Bale and 
others afterwards saw him, when in hospital, blow out a candle from ms lungs. The 
reader will be pleased to learn that the gaUant seijeant recovered. 
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bayonet ; the fugitives, on gaining the opposite bank, were followed, charg- 
ed, and broken by the cavidry; but some of their corps formed again and 
went off in good order. One large body of this description was pursued 
and routed by the British cavalry, on which occasion Colonel Maxiyell, who 
commanded them, was killed. As the British line advanced, they passed 
many individuals of the enemy who either appeared to have submitted or 
lay apparently dead. These persons, rising up, turned their guns on the 
rear of the British line, and after the more important points of the victory 
were secured, it was some time before the firing thus occasioned could 
silenced. The enemy’s horse hovered round for some time, but when the 
\* last body of infantry was broken, the battle was completely decided, and 
' j98 pieces of oannon remained in the hands of dhe victors. The loss 
-^as severe ; upwards of one-third of the British troops lay dead or wound- 
ecL but they had, considering the circumstances, achieved a triumph more 
splendid than any recorded in Deccan history. 

Of the enemy 1,200 were killed, and the whole neighbourhood was 
covered with their wounded. Yadow Rao Bhaskur, Sindia’s minister, 
was', amongst the slain. Rughoojee Bhonslay fled from the field in the 
comitoencement of the action, and Sindia soon followed his example. The 
whole of the horse behaved in the most dastardly manner; Sindia’s 
infantry, although defeated by such a disparity of troops, did not alto- 
gether sully their high reputation. The artillerymen stood to the last, 
and /eight of the old battalions of De Boigne fought with ardour and 
firmness. Most of Sindia’s battalions laboured under disadvantages by 
the iecessiou of the British part of their European officers, who, in conse- 
quence of a proclamation by the British government, quitted the Mahrattas 
at the breaking out of the war. This proclamation was addressed to all 
British subjects, native as well as European, offering them the same pay 
which they enjoyed with Sindia. It was judiciously extended to all Euro- 
peans, and in regard to the Biitish officers was equally humane and politic. 

Colonel Stevenson, owing to various impediments, did not 3 oin General 
Wellesley until the evening of the 24th, when he was immediately detach- 
ed in pursuit of the enemy, whose regular infantry retired before him and 
crossed the Nerbuddah, towards which Colonel Stevenson followed them. 
But the main array of the confederates moved to the westward, with an 
intention, as was supposed, of marching by the Kassarbharee Ghaut 
towards Poona. Under this supposition General Wellesley remained on 
the south side of the Ajunta Ghaut, and directed Colonel Stevenson to 
take possession of the city of Burhanpoor, and to reduce the strong fort of 
^ Asseergurh, both^of which objects he had accomplished by 

uc 0 er . 2 ig(; of October with inconsiderable loss. The depen- 

dent districts in Candeish, whfch fell in consequence to the British 
disposal, were placed under the temporary management of revenue officers 
of the Hyderabad state. 

In regard to the operations of the Guzerat troops under the orders of 
General Wellesley, a detachment of the field force was sent by Colonel 
Murray, under Lieutenant-Colonel Woodington, for the purpose of reduc- 
A f 90 Sindia’s possessions in that quarter. The fortified 

AuguB . ^town of Baroach was stormed and taken on the 29th 
August. Colonel Woodington next marched against the ‘strong hill fort 
Q f 17 Pawungurh, took by assault the town of Cbampaneer, 
bep m r . jg attached to it, and the fort surrendered on the 

17th September.^* 


* Public records, Mahratts MSS., Ferdinand Lewis Smith, and oral information. 
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Whilst those successes attended the British arms on the west, alaira of 
not less, consequence were passing in the noirth and east of India. The 
important possessions which had been acquired by Mahadajee Sindia in 
Hindoetan were a primary object of attention with tne British government. 
These provinces, independent of their value and their situation, were the 
nursery of the regular infantry of Sindia, which, although in itself less 
formidable to the British power than other descriptions of the Mahratta 
force, was in one respect dangerous, from its introduction of French 
officers, whose patriotism might induce them to encourage and support 
their countrymen in a favourite scheme of conquest in the east. 

General De Boigne, having been compelled, as already mentioned, to 
return to Europe in 1796 from bad health, was succeeded by M. Perron, 
who had particularly recommended himself to Sindia by his conduct at 
the battle of Kurdla, and who had been sent from the Deccan to Hiq- 
dostan to assume the command of the army, the charge of the emperor’s 
person, and the management of the jagheer from whence his brigades 
were paid. De Boigne, with much of military enterprize and enthu- 
siasm, was at the same time a man of sense and prudence ; a 
decided enemy to French revolutionary principles, and, though friendly 
and kind to Frenchmen who sought his service, the ideas of conquest 
in India entertained by many of his nation he regarded, even at 
that period, as chimerical. He knew the power and the watchful 
jealousy of the English, and he foresaw that any object which might 
be attempted by the states of India, through a connection wilb 
France, would certainly be anticipated by their subjugation. His 
last counsel to Sindia, never to excite the jealousy of the British 
government by increasing his battalions, and rather td discharge them 
than risk a war,” was a sound advice ; but his supposed partiality for the 
English, and the sentiments of his successor, Perron,*^ which were pre- 
cisely the reverse, was one cause which drove Sindia, more confident and 
ignorant than Perron himself, to attempt projects which brought on ruin 
and disaster, before he and his coadjutors had fixed the mode of warfare 
they intended to pursue. Perron is said to have laid down a scheme of 
operations,t but jealousy and distrust on the part of Sindia, the neutrality 
of Holkar, and the intrigues of Sindia's officers for the purpose of super- 
seding Perron in the government in Hindustan, seem to have combined in 
preventing its adoption. 

The main body of the British force in Hindostan, already mentioned in 
the general preparations of the governor-general, was assembled at 
Cawnpore ; and General Lake, the coinmander-in-chief, was vested with 
the same powers, civil and military, which had been delegated by the 
supreme government to General Wellesley in the Deccan. As soon as 
General Lake understood that the confederates bad refused to withdraw 
their armies on the terms proposed by General Wellesley, he considered 
them in a state of war with the British government, and immediately put 
his troops in motion. 

On the 29th August General Lake’s anny first came in sight of Perron’s 
cavalry, 16,000 of whom were encamped at Coel, near the fort of Aligurh. 
After a trifling skirmish they retired as the British troops advanced ; the 

* He appears to have imbibed some of his opinions after the departure of De 
Boigne, who represented him to me as a man of plain sense, of no talent but a brave 
Bolffier. 

t Ferdinand Lewis Smith. 
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town of Coel was taken possession of, and Ali^rh was summoned ; but 
ever^ endeavour on the part of General Lake failed in inducing M. P^on, 
its governor, to surrender. Much dependence was placed on this fortress. 
It is very strong, situated on a plain, surrounded by swamps, having a 
good glacis, with a ditch 32 feet deep and 200 feet wide. It was well 
garrisoned, fully provided with cannon, ammunition, and provisions ; and 
the Mahrattas expected, as they had a right to expect, that it would sustain 
a long siege. The only passage into the fort was by a narrow causeway 
across the ditch, for which the French commandant, by gross neglect, had 
omitted to substitute a drawbridge. General Lake, apprized of this 
circumstance, determined to hazard an attack by the gateway ; and Mr. 
Lucan, a British subject, one of the officers who had come over from 
Sindia’s service, offered to conduct the storming party. Break of day on 
the morning of the 4th September was the time appointed for the enterprise. 
On the firing of the morning gun, the party, who had been lying for 
some time within 400 yards of the gate, waiting for this signal, 
immediately advanced ; and Colonel Monson pushed forward at the head 
of the flank companies of the 76th, in hopes of being able to enter the fort 
with a party of the enemy, supposed to have been stationed outside a 
breast-work. The work in question, however, was found abandoned, and 
the gate closed. Scaling ladders were applied, but such a formidable row 
of pikemen presented themselves above, that it was impossible to mount. 
A six-pounder was brought up to blow open the gate, but it had no effect. 
Much time and many lives were lost before a twelve-pounder could be 
substituted ; and when it did come, four or five discharges were necessary 
to force an entrance. Advancing round a bastion, the party came upon the 
second gate, which was easily forced, and the third was taken by entering 
it with the fugitives : but the fourth and last gate, which led to 
the body of the place, could not be blown open, even by the 
application of the twelve pounder, though great delay was expe- 
rienced before the gun could be brought in. Thus disappointed, 
in a most trying situation, Major M'Leod, of the 76th regiment, 
attempted the wicket, and most fortunately gained an entrance. 
He was followed by the grenadiers ; the rampart was mounted, opposition 
soon ceased, and the British troops, by extraordinary bravery and good 
fortune, found themselves masters of the fortress of Aligurh with the loss 
of 278 men in killed and wounded, of whom 17 were European officers. 
M. Pedron, the commandant, was taken prisoner, and 2,000 of his garrison 
are said to have perished, including those who were drowned in the ditch. 

In the meantime 6,000 of the Mahratta cavalry, which retired from 
Coel, prosecuted a successful enterprize under the direction of a French- 
man named Fleury, by attacking the cantonment of Shekoabad, where 
there was a detachment of five companies of sepoys and one gun. The 
assailants were repulsed on the first attempt, but having renewed the 
attack after the intervention of a day, the detachment, when nearly des- 

gg . 2 i titute of ammunition, capitulated, and were permitted to 

^ * * retire with their arms, on a promise of not serving against 

Sindia during tlie war. This attack obliged General Lake to send off 
a strong detachment, which arrived too late to save the cantonment^ 
but was of importance to the security of an expected convoy. 

Perron, who had for some time been conscious of a decline in Sindia’s 
favour, and had even made some overtures to General Lake before the 
commencement of the war, proceeded, after the affair at Coel, to Muttra, 
where he received certain accounts of his being superseded in the, govern- 
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ment of Sindia's districts, and that his successor and personal enemy, 
Ambajee Inglia, was intriguing with the French officers under him, to 
deprive him of his jagheer, and of course of his command. Under these 
circumstances, to secure his private fortune, and avoid a crisis in which he 
had nothing to gain, he addressed a letter to General Lake on the 5th 
September, requesting permission to pass with his effects, his family, and 
the officers of his suite, through the company’s territories, to Lucknow ; 
with which General Lake, under instructions from the governor-general, 
yielded a ready compliance. 

On the 7th September General Lake’s army marclied from Aligurh 

Sent 7—11 towards Delhi, and on the 11th encamped within six miles 
^ * 'of that city ; but scarcely were the tents pitched, when 
the enemy unexpectedly appeared in front. The pickets immediately 
turned out, and General Lake with the cavalry proceeded to reconnoitre. 

M. Louis Bourquin, the officer next in rank to Perron, hearing of the 
advance of the British force towards Delhi, and that a part of the army 
was detached in pursuit of Fleury, crossed the Jumna with 12 battalions 
of regular infantry, amounting to 8,000 or 9,000 men, besides 5,000 cavalry 
and 70 pieces of cannon, for the purpose of attacking General Lake, 
whose force, after providing for the safety of his baggage, amounted to 
about 4,500 men. Bourquin took up a strong position with his guns 
concealed by high grass, and General Lake, in advancing to reconnoitre, 
became exposed to a very heavy and destructive fire. The line of British 
infantry were ordered on, but it was a considerable time before they came 
up, and General Lake in the interim practised a successful feint, by retir- 
ing with the cavalry, which the enemy, mistaking for a retreat, followed 
them, shouting as if secure of victory. The cavalry, however, opening 
from the centre, permitted the British infantry, advancing in perfect order, 
to pass to the front. The fire of grape, round, and canriister from the 
Mahratta guns was for some minutes tremendous, but the British troops 
moved on steadily, without returning a shot, until they were within 100 
yards. They were then ordered to fire a volley and charge bayonets. 
Sindia’s infantry could not withstand the fury of their onset, but, abandon- 
ing their guns, fled with precipitation. The line of infantry then broke 
into open columns of companies; and the cavalry, which formed the second 
line, charging through the intervals, committed great slaughter among 
the fugitives, many of whom escaped from the sabre but to perish in the 
Jumna. The total loss of the Mahrattas was estimated at 3,000 ; that of 
the British anny was 586, of whom 15 were European officers. Louis 
Bourquin, the commander of the Mahratta infantry, and five other 
French officers surrendered themselves prisoners three days afterwards. 
The other results of the victory were the possession of the capital of 
the Moghul empire, and of the family and person of the descendant 
of Timour. Though the change was but change of masters, it was a happy 
event for the aged and unfortunate Shah Alum to find himself once more 
under the protection of the British nation, of whose honor and liberality 
he had experienced many proofs. 

General Lake next marched against Agra, which he summoned, but no 
answer was returned. This garrison had been under the command of 
English officers, who, on the breaking out of the war, were confined by 
their own troops ; this circumstance, combined with other causes, occasion- 
ed the greatest anarchy and confusion in the fort. Seven battalions of 
Sindians regular infantry were encamped on the glacis ; but the garrison 
were afraid to admit them, lest they should plunder a rich treasury which 
73 
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wished to resdrre for themeelYes. Goneral Lake reedved to beat up 
the quarters of the seven battalions outside, in the first instance, in which 
Octob 10 completely succeeded, taking 26 of their guns, 
ucto er . afterwards, 2,600 of those who remained came over 

in a body, and were admitted into the British service. A few days after 
this event, the progress of the siege being considerable, the garrison ap^ 
plied to their European officers, whom they had kept prisoners, to make 
O tober 18 terms for them ; on the 18th October they evacuated the 

® ^ * fort with their private property ; but the treasury and 

arsenal, with 162 pieces of cannon, fell into the bands of the victors. 

General Lake’s next object was the infantry which had been sent under 
Dudrenec, by Sindia, to reinforce his army in Hindostan. It consisted 
of seven battalions, and arrived from the Deccan about the beginning of 
October. This body had been joined by three of Bourquin’s battalions, 
not engaged at the battle of Delhi, and by some of the fugitives from 
Delhi and Agra, who were formed into two battalions, the whole consist- 
ing of 12 strong battalions, and amounting to about 9,000 men. They 
had a very superior equipment of artillery, were accompanied by 1,200 
or 1,500 good horse, and during the siege of Agra had occupied a position 
about 30 miles distant from the British army. The commander was a 
Mahratta officer,^ Dudrenec having surrendered to the English on the 30th 
October. It was understood that they intended to march on Delhi for the 
recovery of the capital. General Lake with a strong force proceeded in 
quest of them on the 27th of October ; but as he advanced they retired 
Oct 27—31 Rewards the hills of Mewat. On the 31 st of October 
General Lake, on arriving at the ground which they had 
occupied the preceding day* determined, in order to prevent their escape, 
to pursue them with his cavalry, now consisting of eight regiments, three 
of which were European dragoons. He accordingly moved off at eleven 
o’clock that night, directing the infantry to follow at three o’clock next 
morning. After a march of 25 miles he came up with them at sunrise of 
November 1 November. On descrying the Mahratta infantry 

° ^ * they appeared in motion, and, supposing them to be on full 

retreat, Lake ordered on the cavalry to impede them by an immediate 
attack. The Mahrattas, however, had time to form, and, instead of being 
found on the retreat, they had taken up a strong position, their right m 
the village of Laswaree, partially protected by a deep ravine, and their left 
resting on the village of Mohaulpore. To their rear was a deep rivulet^ 
and their front was lined with 75 pieces of cannon, chained together the 
more effectually to resist the charge of horse. The whole were concealed 
by very high grass. The different brigades of cavalry, particularly that 
under Colonel Macan, executed the orders they had received in the most 
spirited manner ; but Ihe opposition with which they had to contend was 
formidable in the extreme, and their loss was very great ; in so much that 
General Lake was compelled to desist from this hazardous attadk, and 
await the arrival of the infantry. 

The Mahratta troops, in the meantime, changed their position, and 
drew up in two lines — the one in front, the other in rear, of the 
village of Mohaulpore. Their commander, on seeing the approach of 
the British infantry, offered to surrender his guns on certain conditiona 

* I have not ascertained who this officer was ; he is called Abajee by Major Ihorm 
bat I rej;ret not having obtained more satisfactory inforination respecting him. ft 
was perhaps one of Ambajee Inglia’s cascooz^ . . > 
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which w«re Accepted, and one hour was allowed to fulfil the terms ; 
but at the end of that time General Lake prepared to renew the 
atock. The British infantry consisted of the 76th regiment and 
eix battalions of Bengal sepoys. Of three brigades of cavalry one was 
directed to support the infantry ; another was detached to the right 
to watch the enemy, and take advantage of any confusion that 
might appear among them ; and a third brigade formed the reserve. The 
whole of the artillery was thrown into four batteries to support the attack 
of the infantry. General Lake's was to turn the right of the enemy’s 
position, for which purpose he moved off with the infantry in open 
column of companies, along the bank of the rivulet, which was nearly at right 
angles to the enemy’s new position. For a time the march of the British 
troops was concealed by the high grass, but the Mahrattas no sooner 
discerned them, than they perceived the general’s intention, which they 
immediately frustrated by throwing back their left wing, covering the 
movement with a heavy cannonade, which did severe execution on the 
front of the British column. 

The British artiller}^ returned the fire with good effect ; but the enemy’s 
cannon were far superior in number and weight of metal, and equally well 
served. The ground was much broken, the advance greatly impeded by 
that circumstance, and the ranks of the 76th were so much thinned, that 
General Lake, who now, as on every occasion, was foremost in the battle, 
deemed it advisable to hasten on the attack with that regiment, and one 
battalion and five companies of sepoys who had closed to the front. When 
they arrived within reach of the cannister shot, the fire and the execution 
became so extremely severe, that it prevented a regular advance, and the 
Mahratta horse were encouraged to charge. They came on, but were re- 
pulsed most heroically ; again they rallied, and assumed so menacing a po- 
sition, that General Lake ordered the British cavalry to charge in turn. 
This service was gallantly performed by the 29th dragoons,*^ who dashed 
through both lines of the enemy’s infantry, wheeled round upon their 
cavalry, killed many of the latter, drove them from the field, and, turning 
round, fell upon the rear of their second line. That line was by this time 
hotly engaged with the British infantry, which, having taken advantage 
of the gallant chargh of their cavalry, had rushed forward on the guns, 
taken possession of them, and driven the first line back on the second. 
The whole of the British troops had' now come up and joined in the 
attack ; but the hardy veterans of De Boigne determined to die where 
they could not conquer, fought on with brave though unavailing obstina- 
cy, and, excepting about 2,000 who were broken, surrounded, and made 
prisoners, they fell with their arms in their hands ! Few, if any, of those 
men were natives of Maharashtra ; they were chiefly from Oude, Kohilcund, 
and the Dooab, for, except Sivajee’s Mawulees, and men trained in the 
ranks of the Bombay sepoys, f the native Mahrattas have never made 
good infantry. 

The victory of Laswaree cost the English army 824 men in killed and 
wounded, but it completed the overthrow of the brigades of De Boigne 

♦ When ' forming for the charge on the flank of the infantry, the 76th. with the 
same spirit which distinguished the 74th at the battle of Assaye, gave them three 
cheers. 

t The men of this description are remarkably qniet and sober, patient under priva- 
rion,||iid good soldiers ; they used to be more apt to deseri than any other but 
that Was probably owing to eireumstsnees no longer in existence. 
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and Perron, and placed Agra and Delhi, with all Sindia’s districts north of 
the Chumbul, in the power of the British government. 

While success thus attended the British arms in Maharashtra and in 
Hindostan, a force commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt invaded 
Kuttack. Manikpatam was taken possession of without resistance on the 
14tk September. The Bramins of the temple of Jaggernaut placed it 
under the protection of the British government, and the town of Kuttack 
was surrendered on the 10th October. A detachment under Captain 
Morgan occupied Ballasore on the 21st September, and took Soorrung 
on the 3rd October. The storm of the fort of Barabuttee on the 14th 
October, by the troops under Colonel Harcourt, completed the conquest of 
the province of Kuttack. 

The conquest .of Bundelcund was elFected with equal celerity. In regard 
to this province, a new arrangement had been made with the Peishwa in 
the month of August, by which the greater part of his rights in it was 
ceded to the English company, in lieu of Savanoor and Benkapoor in the 
southern Mahratta country, and Oolpar in the neighbourhood of Surat — 
all of which were included in the cessions made by the treaty of Bassein, 
and yielded an annual revenue of 19,16,000 rupees. The nominal revenue 
of Bundelcund was 36,16,000 rupees, but the state of the country rendered 
the first-mentioned cessions of much greater value to the Peishwa ; 
whilst to the British, Bundelcund, from its situation in the neighbourhood 
of their position on the Jumna, and their means of rendering its revenues 
available, was extremely important. The British government, in con- 
sideration of the advantages thus derived, agreed to maintain a body of 
5,000 Mahratta horse during the continuance of the war, and to keep a 
regiment of cavalry, in addition to the 6,000 infantry, on the permanent 
estajblishment of the Poona subsidiary force ; whilst from the Peishwa, 
instead of 6,000 infantry and 10,000 horse, only half of that number was 
to be required. This arrangement was afterwards regularly recognized, 
and the treaty drawn up in consequence of it, under date 16th December 
1803, was termed supplemental articles to the treaty of Bassein. 

The Gosaeen Himrnut Buhadur had tendered his services to the British 
government to assist them in the conquest of Bundelcund ; and his offer 
being now accepted, he joined the British detachment under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell, on the 16th September, with a large body of troops. 
Colonel Powell had crossed the Jumna ten days before. The united forces, 
after reducing various forts, crossed the river Cane on the 10th October. 
On the 13th they found the army of Shurnsher Buhadur drawn up to 
oppose them ; but after a feeble resistance they gave way, fled across the 
river Betwah, and evacuated the province. 

We now return to the contending armies in the Deccan. 

As soon as the confederates found that General Wellesley had not 
passed the Ghaut, but was moving south towards Aurungabad, and that 
Colonel Stephenson had marched against Burhanpoor, they made prepara- 
tions for following and interrupting him in that object. General Welles- 
ley, learning their design, immediately returned north, and descended the 

October 19 Ajunta Ghaut. Sindia, on finding that General Welles- 
* ' ley had returned, halted, but Rughoojee Bhonslay, who 

had separated from his confederate, marched to the southward by the 
Unkye Tunkye pass. General Wellesley, therefore, in order to protect the 
territory of the Nizam, re-ascended the Ajunta, and continued his route 
beyond Aurungabad, until he arrived in the n^h|^bourhood of the camp of 
Bughoojee, who was so apprehensive of a night attack that he moved his 
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camp five times in less than 48 hours. On the filst Bughoojee d^aohed 

Octoher 81 horse to cut off a convoy of 14,000 bullockdoads of 

grain, escorted by three companies of sepoys and a party 
of Mysore horse, under Captain Baynes, who made a judicious and spirited 
defence at the village of Amber, and brought in the whole of his convoy 
safe, with the exception of about 200 bullocks. After this event General 
Wellesley, finding that Kughoojee was moving towards his own territories, 
once more returned to the northward, and descended the Ghauts at Rajoora, 
for the purpose of supporting and covering Colonel Stevenson, whom he 
had ordered to form the siege of Gawelgurh. 

Previously to this period, several propositions for peace had been made 
to General Wellesley in Sindia’s name. Ballajee Koonjur, the Peishwa’s 
most confidential agent, who, notwithstanding the war, continued in 
Sindia’s camp, sent a letter 15 days after the battle of Assaye, requesting 
that one of the British and one of the Nizam’s oificers should be sent to 
Sindia’s camp to settle terms of pacification ; but as he was not an accredit- 
ed agent, and as the appearance of a British officer in Sindia’s camp would 
have enabled the Mahrattas to represent the British nation as supplicants 
for peace, General Wellesley refused compliance, but expressed his readi^ 
ness to receive any envoy the confederates might depute. Another com- 
munication was opened through Appa Dessaye Nepankur, who was serving 
with the Peishwa’s contingent, and the result was that Jeswunt Rao 
Ghorepuray, accompanied by a Bramin named Naroo Punt, arrived in 
General Wellesley’s camp on the part of Sindia for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing ; but as they also were unprovided with credentials, General Wellesley 
refused to treat until they should obtain them from Sindia. That chief, 
in the meantime, sent a letter, disavowing Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray’s 
mission ; but, notwithstanding this disavowal. General Wellesley was.con- 
vinced, from a letter addressed by Sindia to Appa Dessaye, that Ghore- 
puray had been deputed, and therefore permitted him to remain in his 
camp until a reply to his first reference should be received. A few hours 
after the interview in question, powers arrived for constituting Ghorepuray 
and his companion the envoys of Sindia, but they were essentially defec- 
tive, as they did not enable the envoys to cede any portion of territory as 
compensation to the British government and its allies, which was required 
as the basis of the pacification. Until this authority could be obtained, 
Ghorepuray solicited a cessation of arras for both the confederates. It 
was granted to Sindia on the 23rd November, on condition that he should 
occupy a position 20 kos east of Elichpoor, and forage still further to the 
eastward ; but it was refused to Rughoojee Bhonslay, because he had sent 
no envoy, lior expressed any desire for peace. 

The conditions, however, on which General Wellesley a^eed to a 
suspension of hostilities were not observed by Sindia ; Rughoojee Bhons- 
lay’s army was encamped at Argaom, near Gawelgurh, under his brother 
Venkajee Mnnya Bappoo, and Sindia’s cavalry were at Sersowly, within 
about five miles of him. Venkajee, besides cavalry, had the whole of his 
brother’s infantry, and a considerable number of guns. The wukeels of 
Sindia urgently dissuaded the British commander from attacking Venka* 
jee. General Wellesley told them repeatedly that there was no armistice 
with Rughoojee Bhonslay, and none with Sindia, until he complied with 
the terms of the agreement. Colonel Stevenson was by this time withia 
a short distance of the confederates, and on the 28th November halted to 
enable Generid Wellesley to co-operate in the expected battle. The con- 
federates decamped from the position they had occupied, when the united 
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Britkii diTisioBS moved towanSs them on the ensaing day. As General 
Wellesley approached his intended ground of encampment, a few of the 
_ 90 enemy’s skirmishers i^peared in front, and were opposed 

* by the Mysore horse. General Wellesley, not int^ding to 
jpursue them, was, after a lon^ mcurch, abont to pitch his tents, when the 
Mahratta cavalry appeared in greater force, and it became necessary to 
suj^rt the Mysore horse with the pickets. General Wellesley, moving 
out at the head of the latter, described the army of the confederates drawn 
up in line, on an extensive plain, in front of the village of Argaom. 
Though late in the day, he immediately advanced to me attack, and 
marched on in column until near the enemy, when he formed his army 
into two lines — ^the infantry in the first, ana the cavalry in the second. 
Some confusion ensued in forming the lines, when the Mahratta guns 
first opened upon them, but, when formed, the whole moved on with 
steadiness and order. A body of about '500 infantry, supposed to have 
been Persians, in the service of the confederates, rushed upon the 74th and 
78th with desperation, and were destroyed to a man. Sindia’s cavalry 
under Gopaul Bao Bhow charged the 1st battalion 6th regiment of Madras 
sepoys ; but they were repulsed, and their commander was wounded ; on 
which the whole army retired in confusion, pursued by the British cavalry 
and by the Mysore and Moghul horse. In this action the loss of the 
Britidb was B46 men in killed, wounded, and missing ; that of the 
Mahrattas is nowhere stated, but was very considerable. 

The British army next invested Gawelgurh. The principal operations 

Dee h 6 w®**® carried on by Colonel Stevenson’s division on the 

em er . where the troops went through uncommon 

labour and fatigue in carrying the guns and stores to the point of attack. 

December 16 outer fort having been breached by the 14th, was 

* stormed on the ensuing morning ; the inner fort was 
esoaladed by the light company of the 94th, headed by Captain Camp- 
bell, who immediately opened the gate and admitted the rest of the 
troops. 

In the meanwhile negotiations had been going forward at intervals for 
upwards of a fortni^t. Yeswunt Bao Barnchundur, the wukeel of 
Bughoojee Bhonslay, endeavoured to prove that hie master was not the 
aggressor in the war ; that the Peishwa had concluded a treaty contrary to 
the usage of the Mahratta state, without consulting the chiefs of the 
empire ; that his master had not quitted his own territory, nor moved to- 
wards l^ndia’s, with any hostile design against the British government, but 
bad gone with his army to mediate between Sindia and Holkar ; ihat 
.Holkar was strong and Sindia was weak, and that the latter would have 
been overpowered without his master’s assistance, (leneral Wellesley 
represMited the fact of his having assembled an army on the frontier of an 
ally of Britain, and having, in conjunction with Sindia, refused to withdraw; 
he denied the right of the Mahratta chiefs to be consulted by the Peishwa 
before he could make a treaty ; and, in regard to interfering between Sin- 
dia and Holkar on account of the weakness of the former, admitting the 
fact to have been so, it was, General Wellesley observed, an extraordinary 
mode of strengtliening Sindia and weakening Holkar to transfer to the 
latter all the territories of the Holkar family. Iti short, after a long argu- 
ment as to the merits of the war, and a stiu longer discussion respecting 
' I'T terms of the pacification, it was finally agreed on 

' the 17th December that Bughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib 
SDobch, should oede ip the British government and its ailm the provinoe 
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of Eufetadc, including BallasoreL and the whde of hie territory and aharea 
of i^enue to the westward ef the river Wnrdah, and south of the hills oia 
which stand Nurnalla and Qawelgurh. The forts of Numalla and G-awdn 
giBh remained in Rughoojee Bhonslay^s possession^ together with districts 
Ijing south of those forts, valued at four lakhs of rupees. All claims 
&e Nizam, induding of course chouth, ghas-dana, &c., were renounced ; 
aU difEerences between the Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh were to be arbitrated by the British government ; and no European 
or American of a nation at war with the English, or any British subject^ 
was to be entertained without the consent of the Britidi govemnient. 
Such was the substance of the principal articles of the treaty of Deogaom. 
Accredited ministers from each of the contracting parties were to reside at 
the court of the other ; and the Hon^ble M. Elphinstone, at that time Per- 
sian inteipreter on the staff of General Wellesley’s army, was appointed to 
act as resident at Nagpoor. 

The negotiations with Sindia were not so promptly termijjated. Doulut 
Eao endeavoured by every means to avoid making the cessions which tho 
British government demanded as the basis of a pacification : and it was 
not until assured that his compliance was the only means of averting tho 
entire conquest of his territories, that he at length assented. The treaty 
cowcluded at Suijee Anjengaom on the 30th December,, 
* and Sindia ceded to the British government and its allies 
his territory between the Jumna and Ganges, and all situated to the north-* 
ward of the Rajpoot principalities of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and Gohud ; but 
the territory lying between Jeypoor and Joudpoor, and to the southward 
of the former place, was reserved. The forts of Ahmednugur and Baroach, 
with their districts, his possessions between the Ajunta Ghaut and the 
Godavery, and all claims on the emperor of the Moghuls, the British 
government or its allies, the Peishwa, the Nizam, and the Gaekwar, were 
renounced by Sindia : he also gave up all claims upon such rajas or 
jagheerdars as might have become allies of the British government during 
the war, and declared them independent of his authority. Sindia entered 
into the same agreement in regard to Europeans and Americans, and to 
residents of the courts, as had been admitted by Rughoojee Bfaonslay : Major 
Malcolm was appointed to act as resident in his camp. The city of Burhan- 
poor, the forts of Asseerghur, Pawungurh, and Dohud, with their depen- 
dant districts, conquered by the British government during the war, were 
restored to Sindia. The enams granted to Mahadajee Sindia by the exn-* 
peror, namely, the district of Dholpoor-Baree and Raj-kerrah, situated to 
the northward of the prescribed limits, and certain jagheers belonging 
to the family, or to immediate dependents of Sindia, were restored ; and 
the British government likewise promised jagheers, or pensions in lieui 
of them, amounting to 15 lakhs of rupees annually, to some other 
persons in Sindia’s service. All enam villages, lands, or wutxm obtained 
by Sindia and his predecessors, within the territories ceded, were to 
be restored to him and to the respective owners ; but no troops were 
permitted to be kept in such places, either to the north or south of 
Sindia’s own territory. Finally, the British government left it 
in the option of Sindia to become a party to the defensive alliance, offer- 
ing him a subsidiary force, payable from the revenues of the territories 
already ceded, whether furnished or not. In conformity with this article 
in the treaty of Suijee Anjengaom, a new treaty was afterwards concluded 
with Sindia at Burhanpoor, on the 27th February 1804, by Major 
Malcolm, empowered for that purpose by General Wellesley, Sindia t^en 
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amed to become a party* to the def^sive alliance, and a eubsidiaiy force 
of 6,000 infantry, with their artillery, was to be stationed near his boun< 
dary, but within the British territory. 

Of the conjiuests thus gained from the confederates, by subsequent 
partition treaties between the British government and its allies, the Nizam 
and the Peishwa, the province of Kuttack including Ballasore, the pergun- 
na and fort of Baroach, the districts conquered from Sindia north of the 
Bajpoot states, the territory along the bank of the Jumna, and between 
that river and the Ganges, were assigned to the British government. The 
'whole tract west of the Wurdah, eastward of the Peishwa’s frontier, and 
southward of the range of hills on which stand Nurnalla and Gawelgurh, 
down as far as the Godavery, was made over to the Nizam. The Peishwa 
having failed to afford the aid which was in his power, and having in 
other respects profited largely by the war, the fort and district of Ahmed- 
nugur was the only portion reserved as his share of the conquests. 

The princes s^nd chiefs who, by treaties with General Lake, had become 
the allies of the British government, were the rajas of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, 
Boondee, and Macherry, the Jath raja of Bhurtpoor, the rana of Gohud, 
and the Mahratta officer Ambajee Inglia. The agreements with the Raj- 
poots and the raja of Bhurtpoor specify the guarantee of their territory 
against external enemies, an exemption from tribute, and the aid of their 
forces in the event of any invasion of the country lately conquered by the 
British ; Europeans not to be received into their service without the consent 
of the British government. With respect to the rana of Gohud and Am- 
bajee Inglia, with whom treaties were also made, it will be recollected 
that Mahadajee Sindia conquered the Gohud territory in 1784, and since 
that period it had been held by that chieftain and his successor. Ambajee 
Inglia, whom we have seen appointed successor to Perron, was mamlitdar of 
the province of Gohud, and after seeing the rapid conquest of Hindostan, 
revolted, or pretended to revolt, against his master, and joined the English, 
from whom he obtained by treaty a share of the province of Gohud, which 
was divided between him and the rana, with the exception of the fort of 
Gwalior, ceded by the rana to the English. The treaties with the rana of 
Gohud and Ambajee Inglia were similar to those concluded with the Raj- 
poots, excepting that the rana of Gohud agreed to subsidize three batta- 
lions of sepoys, paying for them at the rate of 76,000 rupees a month. 
But these two treaties last mentioned afterwards became null and void, 
for reasons which the progress of our narrative will explain.^ 

* The above chapter is on the authority of English Records, the Marquis Welles- 
ley^s narrative, oral information, Mahrattas letters and MSS., and Major Thomas 
memoir* 
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R^ectum on the late war. — Views of Jeewmt RaoHqlkar. — Negotiations* 
— l4Qtd, Lake advances against Holhar^ preceded hg a detachment under 
Cqhnel Monson. — Holkar retires across the ChumhuU--^TQnh-Rdmpooralk 
taken, — tJmeer Khan cuts off part of a detachment in Rundelcand,-^ 
fjord J^ake re^inforces Monson, and cantons the main army for ^he 
rains.'-^Monson advances — escal^s Hinglaisgurh^Holkar crosses the 
Ckumhul-^Monson hesitates — Holkar attacks him — Monson retreats-^ 
hravery-’-^privations — distresses — disasters — and discomfiture of his de- 
tachment, — Holkar invades Hindostan — Muttra evacuated — is revised 
at DelhL-^Defence of Oohnel Bum at Shamlee — Holkar carries hie 
depredations into the Dooah— is pursued hy Lord Lake — battle of Deeg^ 
surprise at Furruckahad — storm of Deeg, — Holkar'' s possessions in the 
Deccan reduced — Indore evacuated, — Lord Lake determines (m besieging 
Bhurtpoor — The ragde resolve, 

Thk rapidity of the conquests, and the speedy termination of the war, 
A. D 1804. surprised all Itidia, and it was naturally supposed that the 
astonishing success of the British arms would have deterred 
any power, however inimically disposed, from evincing a spirit of hostility 
at such a moment ; but the conduct of Asiatics is frequently so capricious 
that it cannot be foreseen by any reasonable estimate of their interests. 

Family rivalry, next to disputes concerning hereditary rights, is alwayfi 
uppermost in the mind of a Mahratta. Jes^yunt Bao Holkar, notwitii* 
standing the great sacrifices made by Sindia to induce him to join the 
confederacy, could not believe that his rival would forget the defeat and 
disgrace he had so lately suffered ; and jie concluded that, in the event of 
success against the British power, Sindia’s first object, after re-establish- 
ing his infiuence at Poona, would be a war of extermination against 
himself. On the other hand, if the tide should turn against the con- 
federates, he imagined, after the power of Sindia had been reduced to the 
level of his own, he might not only interpose with safety, but attain a 
consequence, so much the greater, as it would be manifest, in the event of 
ultimate success, that it had mainly depended on his exertions. Like all 
the Holkar family, he was a great advocate for the predatory system of 
warfare, and conceived that it would have been better for the confederate^ 
if they had carefully reserved their infantry and guns under the protectioin 
of forts, avoided an action, devastated the company’s provinces, and actea 
with vigour upon General Wellesley’s supplies* 

Holkar, during the progress of hostilities, remained in Malwa, levying 
enormous Contributions^ from friend and foe, and could scarcely credit the 

Sis John.Maloolin mentions his having exacted a oroie of lapees fromuthncl^ 
Ol Mundisioiie alone* ,,, ,, , 
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acOouDts he received of the rapid victories of the English. When too 
late, he began to cany his designs into execution, and moved up towards 
the Jeypoor territory, for the purpose of negotiating for aid from the 
Rajpoots, the raja of Bhurtpoor, the Rohillahs, and the Seiks. He likewise 
despatched an envoy to Bindia, recommending him to break the treaty, 
and renew the war ; but that chieftain wae, or pretended to be at the 
moment, so exasperated againhthim, that lie immediately communicated 
the fact to the British authority. Some of his ministers, especially his 
father-in-law,* Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, had ipore confidence in Holkar, and 
advised Sindia, notwithstanding the communication to the British resident, 
to despatch a wukeel to the camp of Jeswunt Rao, for the purpose, as they 
^ve out, of ascertaining his designs, but in realitv to leave open thd 
door of reconciliation, in case the project of Holkar, in whose wisdom 
and fortune all the Mahrattas began to have great confidence, shoiild 
prove worthy of regard. 

The principal part of the British armies in the Deccan, after toe tenhi- 
nation of hostilities, retired to the southward, and two considerable divi- 
sions were stationed, the one at JafEeirabad, to ensure the tranquillity of 
the country and its occupation by the Nizam, and the other at Pootia, 
with the Peishwa, whose territory wm a ^ood deal molested by plunder- 
ing insurgents and freebooters, which is usually the case in India after 
the close of a war. 

The army in Hindostan under General Lake was still in the field to watch 
die motions of Holkar, whose menacing position, as well as the tone of 
his language, the general report of his hostile intentions, and his having 
put to deato three officers, British subjects, who wished, in consequence of 
these reports, to take advantage of the governor-generars proclamation 
and retire from his service, affiorded strong indications of an approaching 
rupture. Buperadded to these were the machinations already mentioned, 
which were ascertained from his intercepted correspondence ; but it was 
scarcely credible that he could intend risking a war, and General Lake 
believed to the last that aifairs with Holkar would be amicably adjusted. 
In Holkar’s letters to General Lake, as is frequently the case when 
insolence is designed on the part of a Mahratta, it is difficult to discover 
whether friendly profession, arrogance, or humility predominate. In his 
first letter, professing that he had no intention of saying anting 
improper, he requested General Lake to retire towards Agra, as his near 
approach to his victorious anny appeared likely to produce unpleasant 
circumstances.’’ In his next he declares that from him the general shall 
never have an^ other language than that of friendship ; but if anytoing 
contrary to friendship shall appear from you, then I am helpless.” At 
length it beeame absolutely necessary to ascertain the designs of Holkar^ 
and the governor-general directed General Lake to intimate to him the 
necessity of withdrawing his troops from the frontier of toe allies of the 
British government. Whatever claims might be urged by the Holkar 
family against the Rajpoots and others, such claims, he was told, could 
not be considered to rest in him ; but the British government was wil*- 
ling, with the ponsent of the Peishwa, to arbitrate toe existing diffieienoe 
between him and his brother Khassee Rao, on princi^des , of equity and 
justice : Jeswunt Rao was also invited to send wukeels to the British 
camp. To these proposals Holkar replied by promising to withdraw his ■ 
troops ; and in the middle of March sent wukeels to General Lake’s camp 
at l^rngurh. These pemons produced ^ letter from Holkar, in which, 
after many friendly professions, he recommends thq general 
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pcopoiiilioiia Wottid offers demise ^ hiiEi ttmity ahd 
bjiiprppfirty^y^ersi m the sadw of hie hom ; to whaitover di4e the reineof- 

'ttahsli^lS. brave wtiaiors ehouki be^ iufiiiec4> tlie whole of the 

^ conatry ia that direction 4dioiild come into hie poeaeeeioii/*^ 
The wuheels submitted the following propositions' uiot Holkar 
should be permitted to collect ohOuw agreeably to the custom of hie 
ancestors ; 2ad, that the ancient possessions formerly held by the family^ 
such as Etaweh, &c., 12 districts between the Ganges and Jumna, and a 
district in Bundelcund, should be ceded to him ; that the oountry of 
Humana, which was formerly in the possession of the hunily, should be 
given to him; 4th, that the oountry then in hie possession should be 
guaranteed, and a treaty should be coheluded with him on the same 
terms as that with Sindia/^ These demands were altogether extravagant, 
and were treated as such by General Lake. Most of these countries, 
mentioned in the second and third propositions, had been conquered from 
Sindia ; Etaweh had not been in the possession of the Mahrattas since 
their garrisons were driven out by Shujah-ud-Doulah, after the recal of 
the Peishwa^s general, Visajee Kishen, in 1773, and had been ceded in 
1801 by the nabob of Oude to the East India Company. The wukeels 
proceeded,' in a high strain of menace, to exaggerate the power of^ 
Holkar, and the value of the connectioni^ hostile to the British govern- 
ment, which he had formed. General Lake replied that it was not 
customary with the English to boast of their power, but that Holkar^ 
would hud, in the event of a rupture, that he had much overvalued his 
own.’^ General Lake also took occasion to mention to the wukeels that 
their propositions and their language were so much at variance with the 
tenor of Holkar’s letters, that no judgment could be formed of bis real 
wishes and intentions. On the ensuing day the wukeels attended to 
receive a reply to the letter they had brought from Holkar, when they 
solicited a grant of some country, or an annual sum in lieu of an increase 
of country, and asked whether or not Holkar was to be allowed to col- 
lect the customary tribute from the states of Oudepoor and Kotah. 

all which General Lake merely replied that Holkar must first evince 
his friendly intentions by returning into his own country before the British* 
government could be enabled to enter upon a discussion of any claims. 

Five Of six weeks before the despatch of these wukeels to General Lake, 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar had addressed a letter to General Wellesley, in which 
he demanded from him certain districts claimed by his family in the 
Deccan as the condition of peace, and concluded in a strain of the most 
vaunting menace, in case by non-compliance it should be rendered « 
fiecess^y to resoit to war. 

In t&e bemnning of April Holkar repaired on pretence of devotion to 
Ajimere, belonging to Sindia, where he levied contributions, and niade 
an unsuccessful attempt to possess himself of the f ort ; but he justified 
these acts to Biudia’s wukeel as necessary to enable him to prosecute H 
war, involving the independence of the Mahrattas. A great portion of 
his army rSmained on the frontier of the Jeypoor territory, vriiere <the^ 
commenced plundering. 

! In ibe meanwhile the governor-^general having been made acquainted with 
^ X *1 < Holkariedemands, and apprehending many evik from conti^ 

April , 16 . n-uing totemporize, issned orders to General Lake and’Gefie*^ 

rai . Wellesley to attack Holkaris troqm and possemions in eve^ dttectten, 
dOokringat the same time that it was not hk intention to retain Eelkai^ster*^ 
riteirte8.Imr Brithb government, but to divide them amongst ite^kllktk 
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^ Ctoeral WellBtley was at thia pariod at Bombay, and, in oonseqnenee of 
a famine in tbe De^an firom a deficiency of rain, auberadded to the deras- 
tationa occasioned by the moring armies and plundering bands by wWh 
tiiiat country had been for years digested, it was apprehended that it would 
be impracticable, to act against Holkar*s possessions in that quarter until 
the fml of the rains ; but General Wellesley directed Colonel Murray 
to assail them from Guzerat, and to advance upon his capital in 
Malwa. Sindia, who was inarmed of these particulars, profesBod his 
readiness to act in cordial co-operation for the reduction of Jeswunt Rao. 

On the 18th April General Lake sent forward a detachment of three 

A ril 18—23 battalions under Colonel Monson to Jeypoor, on 

^ * which Holkar began to retire rapidly to the southward. 

Parties of irregular horse under European officers followed his march, to 
watch his motions and harass his troops. Holkar having halted for two 
days, General Lake advanced upon him, preceded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monson*s detachment, but Holkar renewed his flight, and continued his 
route until he had gained his own frontier, and crossed the Chumbul. Du- 
ring his retreat he made an attempt to renew the negotiation, which was 
declared inadmissible. He was followed by the irregular horse and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Monson, covered by General Lake's army, from which a 

Mav 16 detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Don gallantly storm- 
^ * ed and took the fort of Tonk-Eaiiipoorah by blowing 

open the gate. 

The news of this first success in the war against Holkar was shortly 
afterwards followed by intelligence of a different description from the 
province of Bundelcund, where the refractory chiefs in that strong coun- 
try occupied the troops for a considerable period after its transfer to the 
British government. Lieutenant-Colonel Fawcett, the officer in command, 
had detached seven companies of sepoys, with some artillery, for the pur- 
pose of reducing a small fort. Whilst operations against it were in pro- 
gress, the killidar sent out an offer to surrender on the ensuing morning, 
on condition that the firing should cease. The proposal being accepted, 
the killidar apprized Holkar's general, Umeer Khan, of the circumstances, 
and invited him to send a detachment, and fall by surprise on the British 
troops. In this scheme they were partially successful ; the horse approach- 
ed the battery before they were discovered, and two companies of sepdys 
with 60 artillerymen, their officers and guns, were completelv out off. 
The remaining five companies under Captain Smith, supported by their 
only remaining gun, effected their retreat to the head-quarters of Lieute- 
• nant-Colonel Fawcett. Umeer Khan, encouraged by this success, made an 
attack on Kalpee, and attempted to pass the Jumna, for the puipose of 
plundering w Dooab, but he was checked b'y two companies of sepcws 
stationed on the bank, and was shortly afterwards attacked and routed by 
affalrty of horse and a battalion of infantry, which had been received into 
the British pay from the service of Ambajee Inglia. Umeer Khan, how- 
ever, oontinued to act for some time on the side of Bundelcund, where 
the numerous refractory zumeendars facilitated the means of prMatoiy 
warfare. 

In the meantime, as the raius^pproached, and the troops in Guzeirat, jin 
concert with those of Sindia, were supposed best capable of acting :^h 
advantage against Holkar’s possessions during that season, General liiake, 
after the capture of Tonk-Bampoorah, returned with the alam ^my into 
cantonment, leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Monson to Iceep Holkar in check, 
with five battalions of sepoys and about 3,000 irregular horse — the ktter 
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Doulut 'Rao, abd liiie' other under lieutmiaiitlAemi. After the return of 
Ckmeral.Lake, Monson, kiteiiding« to d>operate witii Colonel Murray frotti 
Ouiserat) entered Holkar's^ territory by the Mokundra pass, and a, detach- 
tncent fi^om* his division took the hill-fort of Hin|^lakgurh by escalade. 
Without efficient means of sup|dy, he continued hk route towards 
Cbumbul until the 7th duly, Ivrhen he received informatioiTihat Holkar wad 
crossing that river to attack him with the whole of his army, including his 
infantry smd guns. Monson, who, shortly after his appointment to his 
.present command, was nominated to the temporary rank of brigadier* 
^enerd by the Mtish commander in-chief, at first advanced with the 
intention of meeting the enemy, and of taking advantage of their proba-* 
ble confusion in crossing the river.* But staggered by a report that 
Colonel Murray intended to fall back on Guzerat, he began to refiect that 
he had only two days* grain for the supply of his camp, and that several 
detachments might be expected to join him ; he therefore determined td 
retire to the Mokundra pass. A prompt and spirited attack on Mahrattas 
has always succeeded : indecision on the part of their enemy enoouraffcs 
them to fight when they would otherwise only tliink of escape, and a 
prolonged retreat before them, except in the single instance of the British 
detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob Gamac, has invariably ended 
in disaster. 


Having adopted the unfortunate alternative we have mentioned, Briga-^ 
j , ^ dier-General Monson, on the 8th July, began his retreat 
y • by sending off his baggage and stores at four o’clock in 
the morning. No enemy having appeared, tlie line of infantry followed 
at nine, and the irregular horse were left on the ground, with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and to send the earliest intelligence of Holkar’s 
motions. The division had retired about six koSf when intelligence was 
brought that the irregular horse had been attacked and defeated, and that 
Lieutenant Lucan* was taken prisoner. This information, it may be here 
observed, was brought by Doulut Rao’s officer, Bappoojee Sindia, who in 
a few days afterwards deserted to Holkar. Ou the ensuing mornings 
Jul 9—11 however, Monson took post in front of the Mokundra 


pass. On the 10th the Mahratta cavalry appeared, and 


next morning, their numbers having greatly increased, Holkar sent a letter 
requiring the surrender of the arms of the British detachment. The 
demand was of course rejected ; when Holkar, dividing his cavalry into 
three bodies, attacked the division in front and fianks, but after various 
unsuccessful attempts, he withdrew his troops in the evening, and en^ 
camped at the distance of two ko8j where, being joined by his infantry and 
guns, he intended, as was supposed, to renew the attack on the* following 
morning. Monson not deeming his post tenable, and being apprehensive of 
having his retreat cut off, quitted his position, and in two marches, though 
j harassed by the enemy and exposed to very heavy rani^ 

July -reached Kotah. The raj-rana of Kotab, when the 

British troops appeared as fugitives, would neither admit them into the town 
nor supply them with food ;t Brigadier-General Monson was therefore ob- 


* Lieutenant Lucan’s fate was never positively known. He was supposed to have 
been poisoned, but this 1 have heard contradicted on tolerably good native antbontj^ 
whidi stated that he died of a bowel complaint. The authority alluded to was 
Mohnmmud Khan Bungush, one of Holkar’s officers, taken in rebellion ,by iMond 
WtUaee in 1908. 

t Monson’s narrative as published by government The raj-iK&i% ,2Sa]ia Sing, 
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iged toroontfuvo faii^ nixte, towards the Ckuainmdi le^ on the ^ Gbomhnl* 
its distatice fraia lEiotidi was tonly seven miles, the obfianiotleite 
fteoaiioned tthe iaoessant rain, and the deep natore of the soil, prevent^ 
' ^idv is l4 ^ madung the expected zord until next morning,, when 

, K * it was foimdiinpasBame until the ensuing day. Chi the 14th 
Monton was obliged to hah to enable the troops to procure some giaiu; 
heavy .min continued throughout the night. On the 15th he resumed his 
maroii, but the guns sank ao deep in the mud that they could hot ^ ex-r 
tricatod. The grain in the adjoining villages was exhausted,— retreat 
was now neoessarv to procure subsistenoe ; the ammunition was therefore 
destroyed, and the guns were spiked and abandoned ; but they were re* 
Gommeoded to the care of the raja of Boondee, who, although he could 
not save the guns, had the courage to maintain his engagements with the 
July 17 S^nglish in the face of the host of Holkar. On the 17th 

^ * the troops reached the Ghumbelee rivulet, which was not 

fordable, but Monson, on the ensuing day, sent his artillerymen across on 
elephants, with orders to proceed to the fort of Hampoorah. Nearly ten days 
elapsed before the whole of the troops — some on elephants, some on rafts, 
and some by being sent to a ford farther down — could cross this rivulet, sq 
grealdy was it swollen. During that time they sustained much privation ; in 
different situations they repulsed several persevering attadus which were 
made upon them by Holkar*s ciivalry ; and a detachment of flank eompanios, 
under Captain O^Donell, beat up the camp of a large body of the enemy on 
July 21 evening of the 21st J uly, with great spirit and success. 

* ^ * Many of the men were drowned in crossing the Chum- 

belee ; but the most trying to the poor sepoys of all that they endured, 
was the loss of many of their wives and children, who, being in some 
instances necessarily left on the opposite bank till the last, were, in this 
helpless and unprotected state, in view and within hearing of their bus* 
bahds, barbarously massacred by Bheels from the neighbouring hills, 
who were in the interests of Holkar. 

By the 29th July the whole of the corps of the division reached Bara* 
poorah, and here Brigadier*GeDeral Monson was joined by two battalions 
of sepoys with four field*pieces, two howitzers, and a body of irregular 
horse, bringing with them a supply of grain. This reinforcement had 
been ordered forward by General Lake as soon as he was apprized of the 
situation of the detachment at the Mokundra pass ; but Brigadier*General 
Monson, not judging his supplies sufficient, after a long and apparently 
unnecessary halt, determined to continue his retreat to Kooshalgurh, 
where he expected to find supplies, and to be joined by six of Sindia’s 
battalions with 21 guns, under Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur, the officer 
defeated by Holkar at Poona in October 1802* After throwing a strong 

f arrnoii with his fie]d*pieces into Hampoorah, the division, consisti^ of 
ve* battalions and six companies of Bengal sepoys,^ with two howittom, 
on the morning of the 22nd August, reached the Bunass, which was so 
muichswollen as to be scarcely fordable for the largest elephants. Three 
boats were found, with which the treasure of the detachment, protected by 


afterwards demed his having refused them food, and said he had offered them an 
asylkm outside tiie walls ; but allowing this last to have been tnie,Cdloiiel Monson, by 
acoeptitw such an equivo^ support, might have exposed his detachment to certain 
destruelSin between two free. It is however certain that ViBi Sing was fined ten 
lakhs of rupees by Holkar, whilst the latter lay in the neighbourhood of Betah. 

* 2 2d, 1 9th, 1 14th, both battalions of the 12th, and six companies of the filnt 
Bengal native infantay. 
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the six oiompMiieB of the 21et regime ender Oaptam Niehcil, twere oeat; 
AaxnftiiS 24. forwarded to Kooshalmh. On the 29fd 

^ ^ ^ Angeet Holkar’s cavalrir agaia made their appaaranoe in** 

foroe, and on the24tfa; the liver being xordable, Brigadier^General Monsoir 
began to send over his bagga|(e and one battalion. Bclikar at thb 8ame> 
time took ’possession of a village on Monson^s right, but was promptljt 
dislodged from it. T]he river havmg decreased considerably, the Mahrattaa, 
were enabled to pass it to the right and left, and most of Monscm^ haggi^ 
having got across, bis main l^y, consisting of three battalions with 
one of the bowitaers, followed. Major James Sinokif was left with one 
battalion, the 2nd battalion 2nd re^ment, and the pickets of the lone 
ooips which had crossed, to protect the passage of theremaining<'bi^ggage 
and camp-followers. At 4 p.m., however, Holkar’s infan^ and gnna 
camp up, and opened a heavy cannonade. Major Sinclair desperately 
charged the guns with the small party that remained, took several of them, 
and for a moment was victorious ; but the enemy, rallied by J6BW*UBk 
Eao Holkar in person, charged in turn with overpowering numbers, and 
the gallant handful of sepoys was nearly annihilated. Of the ^avd 
European officers who led them on, 12 fell with their commander, and the 
wreck of the party escaped under cover of the fire of their comrades, wha 
lined the opposite bank. The Mahrattas, as usual in success, were now 
active and energetic ; they prosecuted the advantage which they had 
obtained, and compelled Monson to abandon his baggage, which, with 
their usual avidity, they seized as trophies of a decisive victory. But the 
British detachment could yet show they were far from being subdned ; 
every attack was repulsed, and Colonel Monson reached Kooshalgorh on 
An^t 25 night of the 26th August. Here a most unexpected 

* state of affairs presented itself ; instead of finding an ally 
in Sewdasheo Bhow, that officer had attacked Captain Nicholl, who had, 
with much judgment and spirit, maintained his post, and protected Koo-» 
shalgurh, a town belonging to the raja of Jeypoor. On the 26th August 
the Mahratta cAvalry encamped in separate bodies, surrounding the 
British detachment ; and two companies of sepoys, belonging to the 1st 
battalion 14th regiment, with a large proportion of the irregular hprse, 
seduced by Holkar, deserted. Of the cause of this partial disaffection 
there is no account afforded, but for the treachery of the few, the general 
fidelity and steadiness of the detachment, most amply made amends.^ 
Unfortunately, Brigadier-General Monson did not know the sepoys ; they 
had no confidence in him, nor he in them. At seven o^clock on the even*^ 
ing of the 26th August, having previously spiked his remaining howitzer^ 
the other having been taken by the enemy cm the bapk of me Bunass^ 
Brigadier-General Monson moved out of Kooshalgurh, and proseouted his 
retreat towards Agra in an oblong square. During that night and t|ie 
ensuing day the Mahratta horse, supported by guns, repeatedly attempt^ 
to penetrate, but could make no impression. On the night of the 27th^ 
A at 97 under the protection of the ruined fort of Hindoun, Monson 
Angttst Z7. halted a few hours to refresh his weary men, but one hour 
after midnight his retreat was resumed. As soon as he had cleared 
ravines near Hindoun, the horse in three different bodies made sdeqperate 


* Burlttg the most haTassing days many of the old sepoys and native offiqns 
were often heard encouraging me younger European officers, when sipkiiig under 
their fatignes, tiling them ** to oheer op, for that they would carry them safety to 

Agnu^ ^ ' 
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oiiarge ; bat the!«epo 3 rs, resemng Aheir fira until tbe^^ were jJmost withiii) 
rbaeh of their bayonets, then ^ve it with, such fidgaal effect that |^e 
en^y retired in every direction. The troops, almost exhansl^ with 
fatigue and hunger, reached the Biana pass ai^ut sunset ; here Brigadier- 
€hneral Monson intended to halt during the night, but the ardent and 
persevering enemy once more.brought up their guns, and opened so heavy 
and severe a fire on the exhausted troo^ as to oblige them to go on as 
they best could* But weary, aud harassed beyond endurance, the hag* 
gaige having become entangled with the line of march^ and the night being 
excessively dark, no order oould be restored, and the whole were thrown 
into inextricable confusion. In this state the troops fairly broke, and flied 
towards Agra. The enemy, though they attacked in straggling parties, 
fortunately were not in sufficient force to reap the full advantage they 
AuviutSl naighthave done, and by the Slst August, the greater 
* part of the fugitives, who escaped the enemy, found an 
aiEylum at Agra. 

Holkar, at the head of 60,000 horse, ^ 15,000 infantry and artillery, with 
192 g^ns, advanced triumphantly to Muttra, which at his approach was 
abandoned by the British troops ; and parties of the Mahratta horse pushed 
across the Jumna. But General Lake, with his accustomed energy, had 
already taken measures for repairing the disasters. The Mahrattas who 
crossed the Jumna were driven back, troops were ordered on to Agra with 
all expedition, and the British army, in the course of a month, again 
advanced on the Mahrattas. In a few days the Mahratta horse began, in 
their usual manner, to show themselves in small parties, gradually 
increasing in numbers, flying before the British cavalry when sent to 
pursue them, evading every attempt to bring them to action, turning as 
their pursuers turned, firing their matchlocks, and brandishing their 
spears ; whilst others stole in upon the flanks and rear, where they at first 
cut bfr stragglers and baggage with considerable success. The cruelties 
committed by Holfcar on all who fell into his hands were barbarous 
in the extreme. It is probable that General Lake, instead of making 
fruitless attempts from a standing camp to bring Holkar^s cavalry to action, 
Octoh 4^12 h&ve pushed at his infantry and guns, but he seems to 

* have remained at Muttra for the purpose of collecting 
aupplies, which afforded Holkar an opportunity of attempting an impor- 
tant enterprise, being no less than that of endeavouring to possess himself 
of the emperor's person. The plan was well conceived, but it was com- 
pletely frustrated by the precaution and gallantry of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ochterlony, the resident at Delhi, assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, 
the commandant. The whole of the enemy's infantry and artillery 
attacked Delhi on the 8th, and continued the siege until the 14th, during 
Oetobe 8—14. though deserted by a party of irregulars attaclied 

^ to the garrison, a small body of British sepoys, ably oom- 
manded,f made a successful sortie, repelled an assault, and under indeeB^tt 
fatigue defended a city ten miles in circumference. 

^ So stated by l§ir John Malcolm, who, in regard to Jeswnnt Rao Holkar, is our 
best authority. To account for this vast body* It must be recollected that he was rer 
croited by the wreck of the armies of Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonslay, and a part, 
no doub^ were Pindharees. 

t, in regard to sepoyi^ it cannot be too well understood thatt/much depends on 
their Entopean officers ; no officers in the British service can be placed in aitoationf 
wham mote address, snavitj^ and drmaess are necessary ; xonseqaently none aeemoce 
deserving of consideration fmm their country*, but officers most also remember 
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General Lake^ on hearing of this attack, marched to the relief of the 
October 18 arrived there on the 18th October ; but it was 

Holkar^s plan to keep his infantry out of reach, and they 
were already five days on their march towards the territory of his ally the 
raja of Bhurtpoor, who, in favor of his old friends the MahratUs, parti- 
cularly the family of Holkar, had seceded from his engagements with the 
English, notwithstanding the great advantage which he derived from 
their alliance. Holkar’s cavalry, except a few thousands who accompanied 
the march of his infantry, continued to hover round Delhi for some days ; 
but on the 29th of October suddenly crossed the Jumna below Panniput, 
for the purpose of cutting ofE a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burn, who, after being called in for the defence of Delhi, was on his 
return to his station at ^hraunpoor, with one battalion of sepoys and some 
matchlockmen, when he was overtaken by Holkar at Shamlee. He formed 
his camp into a square, which, towards evening, the enemy surrounded, 
but drew off in the night to the high road leading to Sehraunpoor, which 
enabled Colonel Burn to throw his party into a small gurhee near the 
town, where he resolved to defend himself if he could procure supplies, 
and, if not, to fight his way back to Delhi. In consequence of the hosti- 
lity evinced towards him by the inhabitants of Shamlee, who joined 
Holkar in attacking him, he had determined to adopt the latter alternative, 
when he heard that General Lake, with three regiments of dragoons, 
three regiments of native cavalry, the horse artillery, and si. brigade of 
infantry under Colonel Don, was marching to his relief. General Lake 
arrived at Shamlee on the 3rd November ; Holkar retired on his approach, 
and now prepared to execute his long-meditated threat of wasting the 
company’s provinces with fire and sword. To leave him no time for the 
purpose was now the object of the British general ; and on the 5th Novem- 
ber the pursuit of Holkar commenced ; his route lay in a southerly direc- 
tion, straight down the Dooab, in which he pillaged and burned the 
defenceless villages as he passed along. 

The British infantry, excepting the brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Don, was sent with two regiments of cavalry by General Lake, when 
he crossed the Jumna, to follow Holkar’s infantry and guns, which 
had taken post near Deeg, a fort belonging to the raja of Bhurtpoor. 
Major-General Frazer, who commanded, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Deeg on the 12th November. Holkar’s infantry was encamped behind 
^ an extensive morass and a deep tank, with their left on 

ovem er . ^ fortified village, and their right on the fort of Deeg, 
supported by ranges of batteries, which they deemed impregnable. On 
the morning of the 13th the British troops, in two lines, moved 
u IQ on to the attack ; the gallant 76th first carried the forti- 
oveoB er . village with their bayonets, and finding a range 
of guns immediately under it, charged on through a tremendous fire of 
round, grape, and chain shot : the 1st Bengal European regiment rushed 
on to support the 76th, followed by the sepoys. Holkar’s infantry 
abandoned the first range of guns, and retired to the next ; but this was 
as instantly charged by General Frazer, who fell mortally wounded in the 
operation, deeply regretted by his troops. The command devolved on * 
Colonel Monson, under whom the victory was completed ; the enemy being 
compelled to abandon battery after battery, until they were forced into 

it is generallv their own fault when confidence is not matnaL To enconraffe the sepoys 
on this occasion. Colonel Ochterlony served out sweetmeats, aitd promised them half a 
month's pay as soon as the enemy was repulsed. He knew them. 

76 
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the fort of Deeg, the garrison of which immediately fired upon the 
British troops. During the battle the Mahratta horse retook the first 
range, and for a short time turned the guns cm the rear of the British 
line, but they were again re-taken by 28 men of the 76th regiment, 
headed by Captain Norford, who lost his life in the performance of this 
remarkatue exploit. The loss of the British was severe ; no less than 643 
were killed and wounded, and of these 22 were European officers. The 
loss of the enemy was estimated at about 2,000 ; 87 pieces of ordnance 
were taken, and among them Colonel Monson had the satisfaction of 
finding 14 of those lost during his retreat. 

Four days after the victory at Deeg, on the morning of the 

N ember 17 November, General Lake, after a most persevering 

' pursuit, came up with Holkar’s cavalry at Furruckabad, 
and falling upon them by surprise, put 3,000 of them to the sword. Gene- 
ral Lake from the 31st October estimated that he had marched at the 
rate of 23 miles daily, and that during the night and day preceding the at- 
tack, including the space gone over in the pursuit, his cavalry went up- 
wards of 70 miles in less than 24 hours. 

The explosion of a tumbril, as the British troops approached the 
Mahratta camp, gave the alarm to Holkar, and on the first discharge from 
the gallopers, Jeswunt Rao fled with such of his followers as were ready 
on the instant, taking the direction of Deeg, to join the remains of his 
army, of whose defeat he received intelligence the night before he was 
surprised. General Lake, continuing the pursuit, arrived at Deeg on the 
Ist December, when the siege of that fortress having been determined 
upon, the battering train was brought from Agra, and the trenches opened 
on the 13th, In ten days a breach was made in an outwork, strongly 
fortified at one of the angles of the city, which was stormed and taken at 
h 90 midnight, with the loss of 227 men killed and wounded, 
ecem er . ensuing day and night the town and citadel of 

Deeg were evacuated, the garrison, including the remains of Holkar’s 
infantry, betaking themselves to Bhurtpoor. 

The capture of Deeg, involving the loss of the greater part of the 
territory of the raja of Bhurtpoor, was a severe blow to Holkar. His 
territory in the Deccan was already reduced by the capture of all his forts, 
including Chandore and Galna, which, after a slight resistance, surrender- 
ed to a division under Colonel Wallace by the end of October. His prin- 
cipal forts in Malwa were also occupied by British troops, and in the 
month of August, Indore, his capital, had been taken possession of without 
resistance by the detachment of the Bombay army from Guzerat. That 
division had been ordered to advance into Hindostan for the purpose of 
endeavouring to intercept Holkar in his expected flight to Malwa, and it 
had reached Kotah by the end of December. The reduction of Bhurtpoor, 
however, was deemed necessary in order to cut offi Holkaris only asylum, 
after which he might, it was supposed, be followed up as a fugitive, and 
either taken prisoner or rendered insignificant. 

But the fortunes of Jeswunt Rao, though in a few weeks they had un- 
dergone a signal reverse, were not yet destined to close. The situation 
of his ally the raja of Bhurtpoor was still more desperate than his own, 
for as a Mahratta freebooter ‘*he had still his country and his property on 
the saddle of his horse, but the Jath raja, as he himself declared from the 
first, “ must stand or fall with his fort.”^ 

*** The above chapter, where the aathority is not expressly mentioned, is from 
English Records, Major Thome’s memoir, and oral information. 
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A. D. 1805 AND A. D. 1806. 

The siege of Bhurtpoor commences, — Holhar and Vmeer Khojn attempt to 
obstruct the operations, — Umeer Khan proceeds to Rohilcund — is pursued 
by General Smith — defeated and compelled to return to Bhurtpoor, — The 
Jaths repulse the British army in four assaults, — The raja sues for peace 
— terms granted — principal reason for admitting him to terms, — Disputes 
with Sindia, — The Marquis Cornwallis returns to India as governor- 
general — his views — death — is succeeded by Sir George Barlow, — Holkar 
takes the route of the Punjab — is pursued by Lord Lake, — Peace with 
Sindia — and with Holkar, — System of policy pursued by Sir George 
Barlow — remonstrances of Lord Lake-Declaratory articles annexed to the 
treaties — policy of the British government towards the Rajpoots— parti- 
cularly ungenerous towards the raja of Boondee, — Treaty with the 
Gaekwar, 


The Bengal army arrived before Bhurtpoor on the second day of the 
A D 1805 year. General Lake being accustomed only to suc- 

cess, without properly reconnoitring the place, and with 
a very inefficient battering train, commenced the siege by taking posses- 
J rv 4 ^ grove which afforded a partial cover to his 

“lua-ry . operations. Bhurtpoor is a fortified town, six or eight 
miles in circumference, everywhere surrounded by a very high strong mud 
wall, and bastions planted with a numerous artillery, having a wide and 
deep ditch, capable of being rendered unford able. It was strongly 
garrisoned by the whole of the raja’s troops and the remainder of Holkar^s 
infantry. The raja pressed a great proportion of the neighbouring villagers, 
many of whom were of his own caste, to assist in repairing the works ; 
and having a very large treasury, nothing to obstruct his supplies on three 
sides of the town, and Holkar’s cavalry to act upon those of the besiegers, 
his means of defence were proportionate to his resolution to use them. In 
addition to Holkar’s cavalry, Umeer Khan was summoned from Bundel- 
cund, and during the progress of the siege, after making on one occasion 
a considerable but unsuccessful effort on an important convoy, where a 
number of his men were killed, he went off to effect a diversion, crossed 
, the Jumna and the Ganges,* and invaded the company’s 

jjenruaryy. districts in Rohilcund. He was, however, so closely 

pursued by the British cavalry detached by General Lake under General 
Smith, that he had not time to effect extensive mischief. He was at last 
overtakwi on the Ist March, and after a sharp skirmish routed with con- 
siderable loss. This defeat encouraged the people of the country to resist 
him, and his followers began to desert. Tired at length by a campaign 
less profitable and more hazardous than he expected, Umeer Khan, 

lur 1 . on about the 2Qth March, returned to Bhurtpoor, which still 

Marcii20. defied every effort of the British general, who had by 

that time come to resolutioncf suspending operations until the arrival 
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of stores, and the junction of a more powerful artillery. The army had 
been repulsed in four assaults ; the first, led by Colonel Maitland, who lost 
his life on the occasion, was made on the night of the 9th of January. 
Several causes were assigned for its failure ; owing to the irregularity of 
the ground, and the extieme darkness, a confusion took place at the outset, 
from which many of the men lost their way ; the ditch was very deep, and 
the breach was not only imperfect, but defended with determined courage. 
A better breach induced General Lake to try the second assault on the 21st 
of the same month : it failed from the depth of water in the ditch. Means 
had been taken to ascertain the extent of this impediment by a stratagem of 
three of the Bengal native cavalry, who, pretending to go over to the enemy, 
and being fired upon with blank cartridges from the trenches, had thus an 
opportunity of making their observations, and returned with a favourable 
report. The enemy, however, dammed up the ditch in front of the 
breach, which, on the part of the besiegers, rendered valour unavailing, 

F b 10 perseverance destruction. On the 10th February 

e ruary . Bombay division, under Major-General Jones, joined 

the Bengal army to assist in the siege, which was now going on by 
regular approaches. On the 20th of that month another assault was made 

Februarv 20 better success than the former. Two European 

^ ^ ' regiments, one of them the hitherto brave 76th, refused 

to follow their officers, and thus gave the 12th regiment of Bengal sepoys 
an opportunity of immortalizing themselves. Following the gallant 
remains of the flank companies of the 22nd regiment of foot, the sepoys 
advanced with the greatest alacrity, planted their colours on the top of a 
bastion, and it was supposed that an equal degree of ardour on the part 
of the 75th and 76th regiments would have made them masters of the 
place. Next day the men of these regiments, when addressed by General 
Lake, were overpowered by shame and remorse ; they volunteered to a 
man ; and a fouith and last attempt was made on the 2l8t February. The 

Februarv 21 ncien, marching over the dead bodies of their companions, 
^ * which crowded the ditch and glacis, rushed on with a 

desperate resolution, which would have overcome any practicable obstacles. 
On this, as on every former occasion, none of the troops relaxed in their 
efiorts ; and for two hours, until ordered to desist, they persevered at the 
breach, or in climbing up a high bastion which adjoined it. But as fast 
as the leaders got up, they were knocked down with logs of wood, or 
speared by rows of pikemen who crowded the tops of the parapets. The 
besieged took every precaution, and used every effort of prudence and 
resolution ; the damage done to the mud wall by the shot was generally 
repaired during the night, their guns were drawn within the embrazures 
to prevent their being dismounted, and during the assaults, particularly 
in the last, pots filled with combustibles, burning cotton bales steeped 
in oil, with incessant discharges of grape from the cannon, and a des- 
tructive fire of small arms were poured upon the British troops, whose 
ccsualties were very great, and in the four assaults 3,203 men were killed 
and wounded, of whom 103 were European officers. The most afflicting 
circumstance attending these failures was the necessity of leaving many 
of the wounded behind, who were almost invariably put to death by a 
sally of the garrison. 

The Mahratta horse made their appearance daily, endeavouring to 
obstruct the operations of the siege, and during the assaults afforded con- 
siderable assistance, particularly when the Biitish cavalry was in pur- 
suit of Umeer Khan. They occasionally cut off cattle, foragers, and 
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stragglers, and the foraging parties of the besiegers were neces- 
sarily so strong, and obliged to march to such a distance, that 
very considerable impediment was the consequence. Besides the 
attempt made by Umeer Khan, already adverted to, there was another 
serious but unavailing attack upon a convoy, which was made by both 
Holkar and Umeer Khan, assisted by some of the Jath horse. On 
both occasions the convoys were saved by seasonable reinforcements 
from the British camp. Upon the return of the cavalry from the pursuit 
of Umeer Khan in Bohilcund, General Lake made two attempts to surprise 
Holkar, in the second of which he was particularly successj^l 1,000 of 
the Mahrattas were killed, and great numbers of the horsemen their spirit 
being now completely broken, quitted their leader after this chastisement. 
To such a pitch of alarm had they now arrived, and so completely dis- 
heartened were these active tormentors of Monson’s detachment, that they 
had not courage to fight for their lives ; not one of the British cavalry 
was killed on the occasion. A few days after this event, 3,000 of the 
remains of Holkar’s regular infantry were intercepted by a detachment of 
British troops under Captain Royal, and defeated with severe loss. 

To complete Holkar’s misfortunes, his ally, the raja of Bhurtpoor, 
hoping to save himself, took advantage of the intermission of the siege to 
testify his desire of reconciliation ; offering teims which, even after 
everything was prepared to renew the attack, many concurring reasons 
A ril 10 Induced the British authorities to accept, although at the 
* prodigious sacrifice of leaving a lasting impression of 
their failure. The raja of Bhurtpoor paid 20 lakhs of rupees, renounced 
his alliance with the enemies of the British government, and his claims 
to advantages secured by the former treaty with General (now Lord) Lake. 
The fortress of Deeg was to be restored when the British government 
had reason to be assured of his fidelity. 

The principal cause which actuated the British authorities in accommo- 
dating matters with the raja of Bhurtpoor was an apprehended rupture 
with Sindia. Doulut Rao, several days even before he signed the treaty 
of defensive alliance, had made strong objections to the restorations 
granted by the British government to the rana of Gohud, whom, as being 
long dispossessed of all territory, he affected to consider as a private 
individual possessing neither rights nor independence, and therefore in- 
capable of engaging in any treaty ; consequently it was unjust, he argued, 
to set up his antiquated claims as one of the independent rajas or jagheer- 
dars, and absurd to pretend that this elected rana could cede Gwalior to 
the company. These arguments, though easily combated, were sufficient- 
ly ingenious for the immediate purpose of Sindia’s ministers, whose chief 
aim was to seek cause of present dispute, trusting to events for widening 
or repairing the breach as they saw occasion. 

Ambajee Inglia, who was insincere from the first in his treaty with the 
English, and who claimed and obtained merit with his master for what he 
had done, by retaining possession of some of the districts in jagheer, is 
said to iiave been the deviser of this scheme in regard to Gohud, f and to 
have been the active abettor of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay in endeavouring to 
excite Doulut Rao to a union with Holkar. No Mahratta doubts, and the 

* In the first attempt the clattering of the steel scabbards worn by the oavalrv 

S ve the Mahrattas intimation of his approach ; in the second, by leaving them behina, 
got nearer to their camp before being discovered. 

t Oral information from Ambajee’s son-in-law and others. 
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governor-general must have known, that Bappoojee Sindia and Sewdasheo 
Bhow Bhaskur joined Holkar wi<ii Doulut Bao's consent Whilst dis- 
avowed, it was not expedient to charge him with such an act of 
treacherous hostility, and therefore, in the event of their being apprehended 
by General Lake, he had instructions to try them by a court-martial for their 
treason and desertion, and to carry into execution whatever sentence might 
be passed. Sindia, in a long letter of fnvolous and unjust complaint, which he 
addressed to the governor-general on the 18th October 1804, had the 
assurance to adduce the desertion of tliose officers as one of his grievances, 
originating in his not having received pecuniary aid from the English, to 
enable him to co-operate against Holkar ; and that they had only feigned to 
join the enemy for the purpose of obtaining subsistence for their troops. 

At the period of the date of this letter, Sindia was on his march from 
Burhanpoor towards Malwa, professing an intention of proceeding to his 
own capital, Oojein, agreeably to frequent recommendations from the 
British government. But under the influence of Shirzee Rao, who from 
the first earnestly promoted the union with Holkar, Sindia was fully bent 
on joining that chief, and, in addition to various acts of a hostile nature 
against the allies of the British government, committed a gross outrage by 
attacking, plundering, and detaining Mr. Jenkins, the acting resident in 
his camp. 

A division of the British army under Colonel Martindell in Bundelcund 
had been directed to reinforce the army at Bhurtpoor, and had advanced 
for that purpose as far as Gwalior ; but on receiving intelligence of this 
outrage, Colonel Martindell fell back on Jhansee to frustrate any scheme 
which Sindia might have formed of invading the company’s provinces, 
which from Kalpee to Calcutta were completely exposed ; but Sindia 
moved on gradually to the northward, until his approa^ to the Chumbul 
produced a strong remonstrance from the British resident, to whom Sindia 
declared that he was unable to proceed to settle his own country from the 
state of his finances, and that he was only marching towards Bhurtpoor to 
mediate a peace. He agreed, however, if assisted by the British govern- 
ment in the removal of his pecuniary embarrassments, to return to the 
southward, and act as they might desire ; he also promised to make 
reparation for the plunder of the British resident. At the interview where 
these assurances were given, the demeanour of Sindia and his ministers 
was mucl 4 more conciliatory than it had been for some time before, and it 
being of great importance to prevent Sindia from joining the confederacy 
at Bhurtpoor, the governor-general accepted this promise as an atonement 
for the outrage on his representative, and agreed to advance some pecu- 
niary aid, provided Sindia would return and employ himself in taking pos- 
session of Holkar’s unoccupied districts in Malwa. Sindia pretended to 
acquiesce, and retired eight miles towards Subbulgurh ; but still, on pretence 
of mediating, sent on a part of his cavalry and all his Pindharees towards 
Bhurtpoor. The treaty, however, was concluded previous to their arrival ; 
the raja declined an interview with Sindia’s wukeel, and the troops, joined 
by Holkar witih the remains of his cavalry, returned to Sindia’s camp, 
where Holkar met with a cordial reception, as did Bappoojee Sindia and 
Umeer Khan. Sindia in regard to Holkar endeavoured to justify himself 
to the British government, by telling the resident that Holkar, who had 
intended to plunder the British territories, had at his request abandoned 
that design, and consented to his mediation for the attainment of peaoe.^ 


* Mill’s History -of British India. 
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Lotd Lake, in consequence of this junction, moved from Bhurtpoor 
with his whole army towards the camp of Stndia and Holkar, desirine 
the resident to quit Sindia’s camp. The resident, however, was still 
detained on various pretexts, whilst the two chieftains, on Lord Lake’s ap- 
proach, retreated in a south-westerly direction towards Kotah, with great 
precipitation. Their whole force consisted of 5,000 infantry with 140 
guns, 12,000 sillidar horse, and 12^000 Pindharees. From the advanced 
state of the season, Lord Lake did not deem it advisable to pursue them, 
and therefore directed the army to take up positions during the monsoon^ 
The Bombay troops, under Geueral Jones, occupied a centrical situation at 
Tonk-Rampoorah, Colonel Martindell’s division returned to (Bundelcund, 
a detachment was placed at Gohud, and the main body of the Bengal 
army was stationed at Agra and Muttra. 

Sindia and Holkar repaired to Kotah, and afterwards moved towards 
Ajimere. Holkar was a decided advocate fpr continuing the war ; Shirzee 
Rao was strenuous in support of this proposal, and whilst he continued to 
sway the councils of his son-in-law, Holkar had entire influence in Sindia’s 
administration. But the violence of Shirzee Rao defeated his own purposes, 
and Holkar was instrumental in removing him from power, and placing Am- 
bajee Inglia at the head of Sindia’s administration. Holkar, with Sindia’s 
connivance, had at first confined Ambajee, and after exacting from him 
a large sum of money, on which the troops subsisted for some time, he 
was released, and appointed as has been just mentioned. Holkar expected 
to find in him a willing coadjutor, and, from the reputation of his wisdom, 
much more was hoped than from the rash violence of Shirzee Rao ; hut 
the temporizing policy of Ambajee, the re-kindling rivalry of the two 
chieftains, the separation of their camps, and, above all, Sindia’s convic- 
tion of their impotency to contend with the British government, paved 
the way to a pacification which had by that time, owing to a change in 
the government, become the primary object of the British cabinet. 

Peace was no doubt of the greatest importance to British India at this 
period, but the power of the Mahratta chiefs was completely broken : the 
Peishwa, however inimically disposed, had as yet acquired no authority, 
and the Marquis Wellesley, without renouncing any advantages, would 
have soon been enabled to effect every^arrangement for securing a long, if 
not a permanent, tranquillity ; but the protracted warfare, and the popular 
clamour in England against his administration, arising chiefly from tem- 
porary embarrassments and a sudden accumulation of debt, began to 
influence the opinions, not only of the proprietors and directors of the East 
India Company, but of the British ministry. The return of the venerable 
Marquis Cornwallis to India was solicited by the highest authorities, as 
if the salvation of that country depended on his presence. He arrived 
in Calcutta on the 30th July, and on the same day assumed charge of the 
government. He showed, almost from the first act of his administration, 
that he disapproved of the system of defensive alliance conjoined with a 
subsidiary force, and evinced so great an eagerness to put an end to the 
war with Holkar, and to accommodate the differences with Sindia, that, 
had the power of these chiefs and of Rughoojee not been completely 
broken, it would probably have ensured a prolongation of hostilities, con- 
ducted with all the energy and activity of Mahrattas in success. Lord 
Cornwallis was willing to overlook the outrage committed by Sindia <m 
the British resident, to give up Gwalior and its dependencies, and to make 
some provision for the rana of Gohud from the disposable territories on 
the Jumna. To Holkar he proposed to restore the whole of the territories 
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conquered from him during the war. He greatly disapproved of the 
treaties of defence and guarantee entered into with the petty rajas of 
Joudpoor, Jeypoor, Bhurtpoor, Macherry, and Boondee. As to the first, the 
raja of Joudpoor having refused to ratify the treaty which his wukeel 
had made with General Lake, of course no agreement with that state 
existed. With regard to the second, the raja of Jeypoor had not fulfilled 
the conditions of his agreement, and the Marquis Cornwallis, at an early 
period, had directed him to be informed that it was considered as dis* 
solved ; but the raja*s subsequent conduct had in a great degree retrieved 
his previous neglect. With respect to the other three, the governor-gene- 
ral proposed, as an inducement to their renouncing the alliance, to make 
over portions of the territory conquered from Sindia south of Delhi, and 
on the west of the Jumna, which river he intended should form the south- 
western boundary of the company’s possessions in that quarter, and by 
these means exempt the British government from all obligation to 
guarantee or defend the territory so assigned from the attack of Sindia or 
any other potentate. In conformity with these sentiments, instructions 
were forwarded to Lord Lake on the 19th September ; but before their 
official transmission. Lord Lake, apprized of the pacific course of policy 
which the new governor-general had determined to pursue, seized an op- 
portunity, consequent to Ambajee’s appointment to the administration, 
and to the dismissal of Shirzee Kao, to draw proposals from Sindia — an 
important advantage ^in most negotiations, but particularly so in the 
present case. To the overtures made Lord Lake replied that he could 
listen to no proposition until the resident was released, a preliminary to 
*which Sindia now readily consented ; and Lord Lake, in anticipation 
of the wishes of the governor-general, had submitted, previously to 
the receipt of his instructions, a plan for the adjustment of differences 
with Sindia. In consequence of this favourable state of affairs, and 
the evils he conceived likely to result from abandoning the connection 
with the petty states, and permitting the Mahrattas to regain a footing in 
the northern provinces, he delayed acting Upon the instructions, and 
represented the reasons by which he was guided. 

Before this representation was received, the mortal illness of the Marquis 
Cornwallis had rendered him incapable of attending to public business ; 

O t ber 5 death, which happened on the 5th October, the 

® ° ^ ' charge of the British government in India devolved on the 
senior member of the Bengal council. Sir George Barlow. 

In the meantime Holkar, perceiving the change of politics on the part 
of Sindia, and that he had nothing to hope from him whilst his own 
fortunes were so low, quitted Ajirnere early in the month of September, 
and with about 12,000 horse, 2,000 or 3,000 infantry, and 30 guns, took 
the route of the Punjab, giving out that he expected to be joined by the 
Seiks and the Afghans. Two divisions of the British army — the one under 
General Jones from Rampoorah, and the other under Colonel Ball, in the 
Rewaree hills — made ineffectual attempts to intercept him ; on which Lord 
Lake, having posted divisions to prevent his getting back, set out in pur- 
suit of him with five regiments of cavalry and four battalions of infantm 

These operations did not obstruct the arrangements with Sindia, which, 
under the immediate direction of Lord Lake, were concluded by a new 
treaty on the 22nd November ; Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm being the 
agent on the part of the company, and Moonshee Kavil Nyne on that of 
Sindia. The treaty of Surjee Angengaom was to remain in full force, 
excepting in such parts as might be altered by the present arrangement. 
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tana of Gohud being inoonvenient, or, as was deolarad, the rana being 
found totally unfit for the exercise of soverei^ authority, the ^reement 
was dissolved, and the fortress of Gwalior with the Gohud territory were 
restored to Sindia. It Was, however^ stipulated that an establishment 
should be provided for the rana by the British government ; and, in order 
to remunerate them for the expense of supporting it, Sindia, on his part, 
weed to relinquish the pensions of 15 laUs of itipees, granted to teriain 
omcers in his servioe, and to resi^ his enam distriots of Dholpoor-Baree and 
Baj>Kerrah, whioh were reserved to him by the treaty of Surjee Anjengaom. 
The river Chumbul, from Kotah on the west, to the extremity of the 
Gohud territory on the east, was declared the boundary of the two states ; 
and, in consideration of the benefits derived by the company from this 
line of demarcation, it was agreed to allow Sindia^ personally, an Annual 
pension of four lakhs of rupees, and to assign jagheers to his wife and 
daughter— the former to have two lakhs, and the latter one lakh of ru|}ee8 
annually, within the territory of the company. The two small districts 
of Bhadek and Sooseporarah, on the right bank of the Jumna, and south 
of the Chumbul, being necessary to the greater security of the company’s 
frontier, were made over to them. Sindia renounced all claim to tribute 
from the raja of Boondee, or from any otlier state north of the Chumbul, 
and to the eastward of Kotah. The British government engaged to enter 
into no treaties with the rana of Oudepoor, the rajas of Joudpoor, Kotah, 
and other chiefs, the tributaries of Sindia in Malwa, Marwar, and Mevrnr ; 
nor to interfere with the arrangements Sindia might make with them. In 
the event of peace with Holkar, the British government engaged that they 
should not desire the restoration of sucli of the districts of Holkar between 
the Taptee and Chumbul as Sindia had taken, or interfere in any manner 
with their arrangements, wars, or disputes. The losses, public and private, 
sustained by the British residency, were to be made good ; and as ii 
was notorious tliat Shirzee Rao Ghatgay was the instigator of this outrage, 
and that he had always acted with the most virulent hostility to the 
British government, Sindia agreed never to admit him into his oouiicils. 
The negotiation of this treaty did not obstruct the active pursuit 
of Holkar ; Lord Lake, joined by reinforcements as he advanced^ 
followed him into the Punjab with unremitting perseverance. Jes^ 
wunt Rao, if he entered the territory of the Seiks in any expectation 
of assistance from them, was totally disappointed; but, whilst they 
preserved a strict neutrality, they were also anxious to become mediators 
for Holkar, whose hopes of resisting the British power were now com*» 
pletely crushed. Driven at length to extreme distress, he sent agents td 
Lord Lake’s camp, on the bank of the Beah, to sue for peace ; and as the 
instructions of the late governor-general remained in force, under the 
authority of Sir George Barlow, it may be imagined that the negotiation of 
a treaty which restored conquered territories, to which Holkar had forfeit- 
ed his I right, even had he been the legitimate representative of his familv^ 
wios very soon concluded. Holkar renounced all right to Tonk-Rampoorali, 
Boondee, and all other places north of the Boondee hills, all claims^ on thq 
province of Bundelcund, and on the British government and its allies : Im 
engaged never to entertain Europeans in his service, and never to admit 
Shirzee Rao Ghatgay into his councils or employment ; he also becamd 
bound to return to Malwa by a prescribed route. The British government 
engaged to have no interference with the possessions of Holkar south of 
the Chumbul ; to restore the forts and districts of the family in the Deo* 
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caR, Excepting Chandore and its dependSDCies, and the disiaiots of Amber 
and Sewgaom ; but, in oase of Hoikar’s evincing amicable and peaceful 
intentions towards the British government, Chandore, Amber, and ^w- 
gaom were to be restored, and the district of Koonch; in Bunddcund, 
was to be given in jagheer to hifi( daughter — ^the former in 18 months^ 

-r. - 9 A latter in two years, from the 24Ui December 

* 1805, the day on which the treaty was dated. 

Sir George Barlow, in whom the power of confirming treaties on 
A D 1806 British government now rested, made an 

. * ' * alteration in this treaty, as well' as in that concluded with 

Sindia. Sir George Barlow conceived that the reasons adduced by Lord 
Lake for continuing the connections with the petty states north of tlie 
Chumbul, were outweighed by the political advantage of their dissolution. 
Lord Lake maintained that the alliance of tiiiese peS;y states interposed a 
strong barrier against the future encroachments of the Mahrattas ; and that, 
at all events, the honor of the British government was pledged to respect 
its engagements, until the treaties were infringed or renounced by tfie 
states in question. Sir George Barlow contended that the security of the 
British government depended either on its controHing all the states of 
India, or on leaving them to the wars and disputes which were sure to 
arise if left to themselves ; and if the British government renounced its 
claim to the territory in which any such petty state was situated, all obli- 
gation to protect it was dissolved. It is not clear, in the circumstances 
then existing, in what manner Sir George Barlow meant to apply this latter 
argument, excepting to the raja of Boondee ; but with respect to the former 
observation, as far as regarded the contentions of those states, Lord Lake 
had before expressed his opinion that, if left to themselves, they would 
quarrel with each other, call in the aid of the native powers in their 
vicinity, and large armies of irregulars would be contending upon the 
frontier of the most fertile provinces of the British government, against 
whose eventual excesses there would be no well-grounded security, 
but a military force in a constant state of preparation. Had His Lordship’s 
life been extended to the term which might have been reasonably hoped, 
ho would not only have seen his prediction verified, but that a military 
force, acting on the defensive, afforded no certain security against the 
incursions of swarms of brigands which were thus nomished. 

Agreeably to the system of policy he had determined upon, Sir George 
Barlow annexed declaratory articles to the treaties concluded with Sindia 
and Holkar, explaining away any obligation which, by the treaty with 
the former, might be inferred, of protecting the petty states north of the 
Chumbul, from Kotah to the Jumna, and restoring to the latter Tonk-Bam- 
poorah and all the territory north of the Boondee hills ; thus abandoning 
to his fate the raja of Boondee, who, on his part, had maintained the 
alliance with honor and generosity. 

Lord Cornwallis, disapproving of the system of alliances, had, as already 
mentioned, taken advantage of a failure in his engagement on the part of 
the raja of Jeypoor, to direct that alliance to be considered as dissolved ; 
but Lord Lake had prevailed upon Lord Cornwallis to suspend this 
dissolution, because, at the period, the raja had it greatly in his 
power to assist or incommode the British army ; and &onx that time 
he had performed such essential service as to render himself obnoxious 
both to Sindia and Holkar, to whose vengeance he became exposed, should 
the British government withdraw its protection. Notwithstanding these 
claims, and the earnest recommendation of Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow 
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obstinately adhered to his determination, and declared the alliance at an 
end. This declaration, it may be observed, did not take place until sub- 
sequent to the treaties with Holkar and Sindia ; so that* without infring- 
ing its engagements with them, the British government was still at liberty 
to extend its protection to Jeyppor ifi^ should see fit. The engagements 
with the rajas of Bhurtpoor and lfacfiefry^]thbu|^h their dissolution was 
much desired by the governor-general, remained in force. 

The treaty of Deogaom concUided with Bughoojee ^lonslay, 17th De- 
cember 1803, also continued in force ; but by an engagement, dated 24th 
August 1806, Patwa and Sumbulpore Were restored to him. By the defi- 
nitive treaty with Sindia it became necessary to provide for the raria o!f 
Goliud, and the districts of Dholpoor-Baree and Baj-Kerrah were assign- 
ed for that purpose. 

A definitive treaty of general defensive alliance had been concluded 
with the Gaekwar, 21st April 1805, for the purposd of consolidating the 
stipulations contained in three preceding agreements, drawn up in March, 
June, and July 1802, and making some additions and alterations which 
were deemed expedient. The Gaekwar had previously received a subsi- 
diary force of 2,000 men, and he now engaged to maintain 3,000 infantry 
and a company of artillery, which were to be stationed within his territory, 
but only employed on occasions of some importance. Districts yieldmg 
rupees ll,70,000<^ were assigned for their support. The districts of Chow- 
rassy, Chickly, and Kaira, together with the Gaekwar’s share of the chouth 
of Surat, were ceded to the company. The British government having 
advanced, or become security on account of the Gaekwar’s government to 
the amount of nearly 41 i lakhs of rupees, the revenue of districts yielding 
nearly 14 lakhs annually was appropriated for liquidating this debt. The 
Gaekwar agreed to submit the examination and adjustment of the out- 
standing accounts and debts between him and the Peishwa to the British 
government, to receive no European into his service, and to commit no 
act of aggression against any other power without the acquiescence of the 
British government. 

Such was the substance of the principal articles of the treaty of Baroda', 
concluded by Major Walker on the part of the company, and intended to 
render the engagements with the GaekWar state consonant to those of the 
treaty of Bassein.f 


♦ Ffe.— -Dholka Es. 4,50,000 

Ncriad 1,75,000 

Bcejapoor 1,30,000 

Mahtur : 1,30,000 

Moondah 1,10,000 

Tuppa of Kurree 25,000 

Kheemkatodra 50,000 

Wurat on Kattywar 1,00,000 


Rs. 11,70,000 


t Authorities as in the preceding. 
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PROM A. D. 1806 TO A. D. 1814. 


Review of ihe condition of the Mahratta states — and of the British policy in 
regard to them. — ffolkar's proceedings — insanity — confinement — death 
and character. — Regency under the control of Umeer Khan— factions — 
erribarrassments arid anarchy. — State of Sindians teiritory. — Death of 
Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. — Affairs of Rughoojee Bhonslay. — Rise of the 
Pipdharees — their mode of assembling and conducting an expedition — 
their progress — general anarchy in central India — alarming increase cf 
predatory power. 

In the preceding chapter we have brought to a close the detail of 
A. D. 1806 tl^ose important events in Mahratta history which imme* 
* * diately followed the treaty of Bassein. It now becomes 

requisite to survey the condition of the Mahratta states before and at the 
conclusion of those arrangements with the British government, to revievir 
briefly the policy which actuated that government, and to explain the 
efEects resulting from it on the various Mahratta states. It ’vfill then only 
remain to detail the principal causes which led to the last great revolution, 
and entirely subverted the dominion of the Peishwas. 

The treaty of Salbye, by which Mahadajee Sindia was acknowledged by 
the British government as head of an independent state, and the policy of 
Warren Hastings, which permitted him to extend his power on the side of 
Hindostan, had a great effect in weakening the power of the Peishwa, and 
in hastening the decline of the Mahrattas, by dissolving that community 
of interests which was the mainspring of tlieir union. Previously, how- 
ever, to the treaty of Bassein, if we except the engagements entered into 
by the Gaekwar with the English, the visible changes in the Mahratta 
government were wrought by domestic feuds, originating in the intrigues 
of some of its principal members — ^first, of Nana Furnuwees and Sindia to 
supplant each other ; next, of Bajee Rao to overturn the power of both ; 
and finally, of the Mahratta chiefs, Sindia and Holkar, to obtain by force 
a control over the Bramin court, similar to that which the Peishwa had 
established by policy over the head of the empire. 

By the treaty of Bassein, and the subsequent treaties on the part of 
Rughoojee Bhonslay, Sindia, and Holkar with the British government, a 
still greater ana far more obvious change had taken place in the condition 
of the Mahrattas thap that which resulted from the treaty of Salbye. The 
Peishwa had oeded a laige tract of country ; he was controlled in his 
foreign relations, and upheld in his musnud by a British force. The ter- 
ritories of the other Mahratta chiefs had been dismembered ; the Moghul 
emperor had fallen into the hands of their great rival ; and they sat down 
exhausted and dismayed, sensible of some of their errors when too late, 
but with no plan, or even sentiment of union, except hatred to that nation 
by which they had been subdued. 

The inconsistencies observable in the British policy were produced by 
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tbe difEerent views entertained by snoeessive ^ovemors-g^erid, each in^ 
fluenced in a greater or less degree bv opinions in Englai^ Lord Com* 
wallis, before the dose of bis Sett administration, perceived the necessity 
of some measures of precaution to secure the territories of the company,, 
and to meserve the peace of India. He hoped .that the native powers 
would become sensible of the integrity a^ advantage of the plan he 
suggested for ensuring a common alliance, and that they would embrace 
it -with the same cai^our with which it was proponed ; but he failed in 
completing the treaties of general guarantee, which he had ocmtemplated 
as a remedy for the evils with whieh the country was threatened* 

The Marquis Wellesley, looking equally to the security of British India 
from forei^ invasion, and from wars with the native powers, believed 
that such seciiiity was only attainable by establishing an ascendancy 
in the councils of the native states, so as to be able td direct 
their resources to their own advantage, and to that of die ) British 
nation ; hence his policy tended to the control of all the native powers 
from Cape Comorin to the gulf of Kutch, and from Kutch to the Sewa- 
lick mountains. How far, and with what success, he carried his measures 
into effect, has been detailed. His extensive plans, the effect which their 
prosecution had upon the commercial interests of the East India Com- 
pany, and the obstacles he encountered, alarmed the authorities at 
liome, some of whom, doubting the justice of the measures pursued, and 
dreading a rapid extension of dominion, were desirous of at least imped- 
ing the conquest of all India ; and others, whose views extended little fur- 
ther than the obvious increase of debt, and the irregularity of furnishing 
the company's investments, sought a change of policy as essential to pre- 
vent or repair these apparent evils. The Marquis Cornwallis was accord- 
ingly, as we have seen, again sent out, and an instant stop was put to the 
system of defenwve alliances. His successor, Sir George Barlow, inflexibly 
pursued the same line of policy without regard to various circumstances, 
which he considered unimportant in attaining a general end ; but his 
measures were as short-sighted and contracted as they were selfish and iu- 
disoriininating. 

The Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Gaekwar were already bound by the 
defensive and subsidiary alliauces of the Marquis Wellesley ; but British 
protection was withdrawn from the petty states in Hindostan, excepting 
tlie rajas of Bhurtpoor and Macherry. Eughoojee Bhonslay, Sindia, and 
Holkar were each left in possession of considerable tracts of territory ; but 
under their management the net revenues of each state, after deducting 
enams and jagheers, did not exceed 60 lakhs of rupees ; that of Eughoojee 
Bhonslay was considerably less, but his military followers were fewer, and 
of an inferior description. The treaties with these three states were mere 
instruments of general amity ; their intercourse was completely unrestrmnr 
ed, and no control, except in relation to the allies of the British govern- 
ment, was to be exercised over them. Plausible reasons were not wanting 
for supposing that the whole pacification was wise and politic. The pro- 
gress of conquest was at least impeded ; a considerable territory, pretty 
equally balanced, remained to each of the chiefs ; and it was expected tlT^ 
their domestic wars, the plunder of their neighbours, and the fear of losing 
what they possessed, would deter them from hostile proceedings against the 
British government. In the armies which they maintained a portion df 
the unemployed soldiery, numbers of whom were entertained in the British 
.service during the war, and discharged from it immediately afterwards, 
would still obtain a livelihood ; and it was even hoped that thesechi^^ would 
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fi^d it to tfieir interoBt to establish ordol: is their revenue ec^lectionS) gradual- 
ly to reduce their military establiito^nts, and turn their attention to ml- 
tivate the arts of peace. Until these desirable reforms could be effected; 
the vigilance of the British government and the power of its allies would; 
it was supposed, be quite sufficient to quell disorders or inroads occasioned 
hy the plundering hordes, which, after every war in India, disturb the gene- 
ra tranquillity. 

It IS not the object of this work to enlarge on this subject ; it is sufficient 
to state the policy embraced, and the ends expected by the British govern- 
ment ; but the consequences, as they tended to hasten the decline of the 
Mahrattas, and the leading events anteced^t to their fall, it is our pro- 
Vince to explain. 

When Jeswunt Rao Holkar returned from Hindostan, he intimat- 
ed to his army his intenticm of discharging about 20,000 of his horse, 
chiefly Deccanees but large arrears b^ing due to them, which Holkar could 
not immediately pay, they placed him in dhuma, when he gave them his 
nephew Khundee Rao as a pledge that their demands should be satisfied. 
The advantage of having the admitted head of the Holkar family 
in their custody was not overlooked by a turbulent soldiery, 
already disaffected and mutinous ; they immediately hoisted the standai^ 
of Khundee Rao, declared him the only legal representative, and refused 
obedience to Jeswunt Rao. But the overaweing power of the infantry, 
and the payment of their arrears, to defray which Holkar exacted a large 
sura from the raja of Jeypore,f had an immediate effect in quashing the 
sedition. But the innocent instrument of the mutineers fell a sacrifice 
to his enraged uncle, who secretly put him to death ; and the ferocious 
jealousy of Jeswunt Rao, once roused, could not be allayed until he had 
also decreed the death of his brother, Khassee Rao, who was in like 
manner privately murdered. ' 

Those atrocious deeds were the forerunner of a state of insanity, which 

A. D 1807 further evinced by extraordinary military prepara- 

^ ' * tions, carried on with an ardour and violence proportionate 

to the derangement of his intellects ; until at last in 1808, his extravagant 
conduct led to his being put under restraint, in which state he continued 
in his camp for the space of three years, until the 20th October 1811, when 
his miserable existence terminated. 

The chief feature of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s character was that hardy 
spirit of energy and enterprize which, though like that of his countrymen, 
boundless in success, was also not to be discouraged by trying reverses. 
He was likewise better educated than Mahrattas in general, and could 
write both the Persian language and his own : his manner was frank, and 
could be Courteous, and he was distinguished by a species of coarse wit 
very attractive to the Indian soldiery. He had few other commendable 


* Sir John Malcolm. Bappoo Ewhoo, one of my authorities, who was with Holkar 
at the time, says, ** there were no words with the Mahrattas,” and that the subsequent 
mutiny was occasioned entirely by the Patans. Bappoo Kanhoo, to whose, authority 
I have here referred for the second time, is a respectable old Bramin soldier, who was 
the staunch adherent and devoted friend of Chitoor Sing. He was employed in all 
his negotiations, and shared in most of the vicissitudes of his remarkable lire. Bap- 
poo i^nboo was found imprisoned in one of the hill-forts taken by the British troops 
m 1818, and, on bein^ rescued, joined the raja of Satara, at whose court he now re- 
sides. The history of ms own times, written at my request, is lodged with the Library 
Bociety of Bombay, 

t Bappoo Kanhoo, 
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qdaliti^ ; for althdu^h sometimes oi^ricioiidji^vishj was ra{>aciDnS) 
imfeeliogy and cruel, and his disposition was overbeairing, jeidotis, and 
violent. In person his statare was low, but he was of a very active strong 
make ; though his complexion was dark, and hehad Jost, an eye* by the 
accidental bursting of a matchlock, the e3;pression of Jhis countenance was 
not disagreeable, and bespoke something of droll humour, as well as 
of manly boldness. . . , 

When Holkar returned from the Punjab, after signing the treaty with 
Lord Lake, tiie rajas of Jeypoor and Joudpoor were at war on account of 
a princess of Oudepoor, for whose hand both were pret^ders. Each party 
& TV solicited aid from Sindia and Holkar Sindia sent them 

^ • * Shirzee Rao Ghatgay and Bappoo Sindia witli 15,000 horse ; 

and Holkar allowed Umeer Khan to join the raja of Jeypoor witlj his 
Patans. This raja was for a time successful, until Umeer Khan left hiw> 
commenced plundering the Jeypoor and Joudpoor districts indisorimi*; 
nately, then, changing sides, reversed the probable issue of the contest by 
joining the raja of Joudpoor. At last, interposing between them, he put 
an end to the contest by horrible deeds of treacherous assassination.® 

When Uolkar^s state of mind rendered it necessary to place him under 
restraint, Umeer Khan was just disengaged from his Rajpoot warfare, and 
proceeded with all speed to Rampoorah. It was there settled that the 
government should be administered by a regency controlled by Umeer 
Khan, but under the nominal authority of Toolsee Bye, the favourite 
mistress of Jeswunt Rao, a woman of profligate habits, and of most 
vindictive disposition, totally unfit for high station, or the exercise of the 
power with which she was vested. On the death of Jeswunt Rao, she 
adopted Mulhar Rao Holkar, a boy of four years old, the son of Jeswunt Rao 
by another concubine, and in his name continued to govern. Umeer Khan 
was soon recalled to Rajpootana in the prosecution of his own views, 
which were solely bent upon the extension of predatory power for the 
interest of himself and his ferocious band of Patans, over whom he rnain- 
tained an authority by superior art, but in whose hands he was sometimes 
a mere instrument. When it suited his views of plundef, Umeer Khan 
sometimes advanced claims in Holkar’s name, but those claims were not 
pressed where the consequences might involve the state of llolkar with 
the British government. At his departure from Rampoorah, he caused a 
jagheer to be conferred on his relation GhufEoor Khan, whom he left as 
his agent and director with Toolsee Bye. 

The conduct of the administration was worthy of such a regency ; 
there was no regular collection of revenue, the government had 
not the power of reducing its army, and the finances of the state, 
even under the most skilful management, were inadequate to the 
support of the establishments. Bodies of troops, under various com- 
manders, were therefore sent to collect or extort subsistence from the pro- 
vinces, without much regard to the rights of neighbouring stales ; many of 
them became disobedient ; one body of Holkar’s troops, under Mohummud 
Ally Khan Bungush, went into rebellion at a very early period, plundered 
the districts in Candeish, and would have forced their way through tliB 
Kizam’s territory into Holkaris district of Amber, but the subsidiary forces 
of Poona and Hyderabad were called out to oppose them, when the rebsis 
were Aspersed, and Bungush was sent as a state prisoner to the fort of 
Bombay. 


* See Malcolm’s Central India. 
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llie goireniiMieiit, if such! it may be demgnated^ of fiLoikarVaa alternately 
ewayed by two factions, the Mahrattas and the Fatane, who were 
constantly intriguing against each other, and nothing cottld exceed 
the states ^of anmnhy wliich prevailed throughout the conntty — at the 
court, bribety, exeoatien, and murdets | in the provinces^ violence, rapine, 
and bloodshed: . ; . 

Sindians territory was nearly as much disturbed as that of Holkar* His 
A li 1809 establishment far exce^ed his financial means. 

A. la • , himself of the clamotirs of his troops, he was 

obliged to send them put to subsist upon the districts in the manner which 
was adopted by Holkar ; but some found employment in reducing several 
refractory zumeendars and rajas, who were Sindia’s tributaries. Armies 
accustomed to rapine and violence in extensive regions were now confined 
to tracts comparatively small ; the burden of their exactions became, in 
many places, intolerable, and districts, b'efore cultivated and populous, were 
fast running to waste and wretchedness* For the supply of personal 
exigencies Sindia was obliged to have recourse to a banker, who at large 
rates of interest furnished him with occasional advances of money ; and 
of all his pecuniary resources, the pensions which he and his family 
derived from the British government were the security most acceptable. 
On the death of Ambajee Inglia, Sindia proceeded to r^uoe the territory 
in Qohud held by Ambajee's family, and, having established his camp at 
A. D 1810 Gwalior in 1810, though he frequently went on pilgrimages 
* * and expeditions, he had never moved his head-quarters 

from that spot ; hence Sindia’s camp, as it is called, has become a great 
city. His authority was considerably strengthened by the reduction of 
Anglia’s jagheer ; and the death of his f atlier-in-law, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, 
liaving happened during the pieceding season, was important both in 
tranquillizing the domestic feuds and public dissensions, which that 
turbulent man was perpetually exciting. The articles of tlie treaties With 
Sindia and Holkar respecting Shirzee Rao were 8 ubsequentl 5 ’^ annulled by 
the British government. He afterwards exercised considerable power, and 
frequently dictated to his son-in-law in the most audacious manner : the 
circumstances which led to his death originated in a violent altercation 
respecting a jagheer, which Shirzee Rao, in opposition to Sindia, wished 
to confer on some rich sillidars,^ the Niinbalkurs of Watar. Sindia, 
unable longer to endure his violent and contumacious behaviour, ordered 
him to be arrested, when Shirzee Rao having refused to obey the mandate, 
Anund Rao Sindia, the son of Mannajee Phakray, transfixed him with 
his spear, and thus rid the world of a being than whom few worse have 
ever disgraced humanity. Doulut Rao, if he did not order, approved of 
the deed ; and it is said that he has all hiS life been a prey to remorse for 
the atrocious actions to which he was induced to lend his sanction when 
under the influence of the monster Ghatgay.f 
The state of affairs at Nagpoor under the government of Rughoojee 
Bhonslay partook of the weakness and confusion prevalent in the territory 

* ♦ Poor soldiers are at least as common in Maharashtra as in other parts of the 
world. The Nnnoalkors of Watar are the only rich eillidars .with Whom 1 am 
a^ixaiated. Watar is a village between Phnltimand the MahdeO^hslis, where iflie 
difEerept membefs of this inferior byrapch of the ,;Mimbalkar]family Jipye expended 
vast sums of money in the erection of palaces, which are more remarkable for their 
solidity than their elegance. They have at least the merit of being the most substan- 
tial dwellings in the west of India, 
t Malcolm, Prinseiv Mahratta MSS., and ond information. 
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^Siiidia.aiid HolkAr, wlth^fliia differenoa, troops of l^ugl^ 

wara ipferior^^and tlie oonnUy, became in ccmi^ftanoe more exposed >io 
tlie attack of freobootera from without Invit^ hy those drcumatances, » 
iJmeer iKhan^ in 1809, after establishing himself in, Bajpootana, made a 
protect of some alleged claim of the Hqlkar family to.^carry his lavagea 
into Berar, and to let loose the Pindfamreea,^ aa^well aa/luf own followers, 
tqplunder the territory of Bughoo|ee; but the British ^gpyomment glad 
at the moment of an, opportunity to employ its troopi^^ gratuitously iu- 
tei^Kisedi and foroed these predatory bauds, which no ststo .acknowledged^, 
to recrosB the Nerbuddab* 

The Pindharees; a class of the lowest freebooters, whom we already 

had frequent oocasiou to mention, were early known in the tlecoau< GrecS^ 
numbers of them followed the army of the first Bajee Hao ; and, it pro- 
bably was an object of that great man's policy to draw them out of 
I^ahratta country, It is certain that he left his Pindharees in M^wa w;ith 
his officers Sindia and Holkar, that they always attended their armies 
when they invaded the Moghul provinces, and that the Pindharees of each 
of these leaders distinguished themselves as Sindia Shahee and Holkar 
Shahee, or the respective followers of Sindia and Holkar. 

' In 1794 Sindia assigned some lands to the Pindharees near the banks ci 
the Nerbiiddah, which they soomextended by conquests from the Grassia^, 
or original independent laudholdesi in their neighbourhood. Their princir 
pal leaders at that time were two brothers, nam^ Heeroo and Burrun, who 
are said to have been put to death for their aggressions on the territory of 
Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonalay. The sons of Heeroo and Burrun becaane 
Pindharee chiefs ; but Khureem Khan, a Pindhara, who had acquired great 
booty in the plunder of the bTizam’s troops after the battle of Kurdia, and 
was distinguished by sup^or cunning and enterprize, became the princi- 
pal leader of this refuse of the Mahratta armies. 

Khureem got the district of Shujahalpoor from Umeer Khan, 'which, 
with some additions, was afterwards confirmed to him by Sindia, through 
the interest of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. During the war of 1803, and the 
subsequent disturbed state of the country, Khureem contrived to obtain 
possession of several districts in Mai wa, belonging to Sindia's jagheerdars: 
and bis land revenue at one time is said to have amounted to 15 lakhs of 
rupees a year. He also wrested some territory from the nabob of Bhopaul 
on which he built a fort, as a place of security for his family, and of de- 
posit for his plunder. Khureem was originally a Sindia Shahee,® but, like 
most of the Pindharees, except about 5,000 of the Holkar Shahees, who 
remained faithful, he changed sides, or plundered his master whenever it 
suited his convenience, which was as often as he found an opportunity. 
Siudiitf jealous of his encroachments, on pretence of lending him soma 
guns, inveigled him to an interview, made him prisoner, plundered hiZv 
camp, recovered the usurped districts, and lodged Khui’eem in the fort of 
Gwiilior.+ 

A number of leaders started up after the confinement of Khureem, of 
whom Cheetoo, Dost Mohummud, Namdar Khan, and Shaikh Dulloo ba- 
camu the most conspicuous. They associated themselves with Dmeer 
Khan in 1809, during his expedition to Berar ; and in 1810^ when KhureqijB^ 
Khan purchased his release from Givalior, they assembled under 
leader , a body of 25,000 horse and some battalions of newly raised ipfantry^t 
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\^(li idifch p^^ed InifAdM Berar'; OkeeU)o, alwayd 

jaalaus df Khtiraetn*a aapimaatiCTy waa detaobed by Rugho«»jae Bhonfllaj^ 
from' tha aliiihce, itnd afterwards oo-oparated with Bindia ia attacking 
him ; Khuraem was in Ooaseqiieiioa driven to seek an asylum with his old 
natron IJimeer Khan, bnt,. by the induenoe of Bitidia, Umder Khan kept inm 
In a atate of confinement until the year 

M^en the Mahrattas ceased to smead themselves, the Pindharoes, who 
had attended their armidi, were obliged to plunder the territories of their 
former protectors for sabsistence, and on being suKered to exist at all, their 
numbers were very soon augmented. To the unemployed soldiery of India, 
particularly to the Ufahomedans, the life of a Pindhara had many allure- 
ments ; but the Mahratta horsemen who possessed hereditary rights, or 
had any pretentions to respectability, did not readily loin them. 

In every 1,000 Pindharees, about 400 were tolerably well mounted and 
airmed ; of that number, about every fifteenth man carried a matchlock, 
but their favourite weapon was the ordinary Mahratta spear, which is from 
12 to 18 feet long. The remaining 600 were common plunderers and 
followers, armed, like the bazar retainers of every aimy in India, with 
all sorts of weapons. 

Before the Pindbarees set out on an expedition, a leader sent notice to 
the inferior chiefs, and hoisted his standanl on a particular day after the 
cessation of the rains, generally about the Dussera. As soon as the rivers 
were fordable, and a sufficient number had assembled, they moved oft by 
the most unfrequented routes towards their destination. Commencing 
with short marches of about 10 miles, they gradually extended them to 30 
or 40 miles a day, until they reached some peaceful region against which 
their expedition was intended. Terror and dismay burst at once on the 
helpless population ; villages were seen in fiames, wounded and houseless 
peasants flying in all directions, fortified places shutting their gates, and 
keeping up a perpetual firing from their walls. The plunderers dispersed 
in small parties, and spread themselves over the whole face of the country ; 
all acting on a concerted plan, they swept round in a half circle, commit- 
ting every sort of violence and excess, — ^torturing to extort money, ravish- 
ing, murdering, and burning in the defenceless villages; but seldom 
venturing on danger, unless the prospect of booty was very certain. When 
they approached a point on the frontier, very distant from where they 
had entered, they united and went off in a body to their homes. Whilst 
they continued their excesses, marauders of all descriptions sallied out to 
join them, or to profit by their presence, and whole districts became a 
scene of rapine and conflagration. 

The ordinary modes of torture inflicted by these miscreants were heavy 
atones placed on the head or chest ; red hot irons applied to the soles of 
the feet ; tying the head of a person into a tobra, or bag for feeding 
horses, filled with hot ashes ; throwing ml on the clikhes and setting fire 
to them ; besides many others equally horrible. The awful consequences 
(ff a visitation from the Pindharees can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not witnessed them. For some time, until the districts in 
Malwa, Marwar,^ Mewar, and the whole of Bajpootana were esliausted, 
and the Pindharees were encouraged and excited to venture on more 
fertile fi^ds, their ravages were chiefly confined to those countries and 
Berar ; a few of them, ' however, ventured almost every year into the 
dominions of the Nizam and the Peishwa, though little notice was taken 


* Public Becoxds, Piiasep, Sir John MslColm, 
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of them by the British govemmeut whilst they refrained from molesting 
its own subjects^ and territory. But even had no other causes arisen to 
excite the Pindharees to extend their depredations, it was impossible, in 

A D 1S12 which India was left, by the half-measures 

• ^ selfi^ policy adopted by the British government, 

that any part of it could long remain exempt from predatory inroad. 
The Bajpoot states were overrun by Umeer Khan, Sindia, Holkar, and the 
Pindharees ; and the territories Of Sindia end iHolkar, intermixed as they 
were in Malwa, and in the hands of a power^l and lawless soldiery, soon 
became, like Rajpootana, common prey. The aggressions of Sindia and 
Holkar on each other gave rise to disputes, and even t6 battles ; but to no 
political warfare. Had Sindia been able to pay up the arrears due to his 
troops, and to command the services of those who owed him allegiiSno^ 
he might, at Jeswunt Rao’s death, have made himself complete master of 
Holkar’s dominions ; but intrigues were snbstitated for militaiy force, and 
these were oounteraoted. Although the chiefs were not at war, the troops 
of the Rajpoots and of Umeer Khan, and those of Sindia^ Holkar, the 
Powars of Dhar, and the Pindharees, fought f req^uent battles amongst each 
other, when plunder was in dispute, all which had no ^ other effect thkn 
that of rendering yet more miserable the already unhappy country, and 
stirring up materials for predatoiy power, on which umeer IChan and 
Sindia began to found higher h^s when they foresaw a prospect of 
support from the head of tne empire. 

To him, therefore, we now return, in order to detail the events preceding 
that revolution in Maharashtra with which this history doses. 


* For a long time they respected the persons of the British snbiects, to which the 
author can himself bear testimony, havitig aceidentally passed through a body of 
Pindharees in the middle of a night when had eommitted great excesses; and 
to him, though unarmed and ttiiatliMid«d, they oHered neither mdestation nor iasidt. 
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CHAR XLVIL 

FROM A. D. 1803 TO A. D, 1817. 

The Peishwa'e proceedings after being re-established on His musnud, — Ap- 
points Sewdasheo Bkow Mankesir to conduct affairs with the British resi- 
dency. — Ingratitude to Khvmdee Boo Rastkt — and total disregard of the 
claims of the former servants of the state. — Appoints Ballcfgee Luximon 
sur-soohehdar of Candeish and Buglana, — Treacherous seizure and mur- 
der of the Bheels at Kmergaom. — Rebellion of the Pritee Needhee — 
suppressed by Bappoo GoJcla^ whp is enriched in consequence. — Appa 
DeSsaye Nepankur — called to interfere in the wars of Kolapoor and 
Sawuntwaree. — Affairs of these petty states. — Revert to affairs at Poona . — 
Collusion of Sewdasheo Mankesir and Kkoosroojee Moodkee. — Mr. Elphin- 
stone is appointed resident. — Settlement with the southern jagheerdarsj 
who are compelled to submit to the Peishwa. — Suppression of piracy in 
the Cancan. — Treaties with Kolapoor and Sawuntwaree. — Exultation of 
the Peishwa — he raises a brigade of regular troops. — Accusations against 
Kkoosroojee Moodhee by Sewdasheo, Bhow Mankesir. — Rise of Trimbuk- 
jee Dalnglia. — Bajee Bao extends his views of policy — recruits his army. 
^Conduct of Bappoofse Sindia in regard to the surrender of Dharwar,^ 
TrimbuJtjee Dainglia becomes prime minister.^Mode of letting the 
districts in farm. — Bajee Rad's neglect of civil government — amasses 
considet'able wealth— -perseveres in sequestrating jagheers. — Case of 
Madhoo Rao Rastia. — Plan of an extensive confederacy. — Endeavours to 
establish an ascendancy in Guzerat.— Affairs of the Baroda government . — 
Able management of Lieutenant-Colonel Walker. — Claims of the Peishwa 
— Counter-claims of the Gaekwar. — Attempt at adjustment— fails . — Gm- 
gadhur Shastree is deputed to Poona— progress of his mission— he is 
murdered by Trimhukjee. — Trimhukjee delivered up to the British gtyvern- 
ment— effects his escape from confinement. — The Peishwa raises troops 
^ough Tnmbukjee for the purpose of maintaining war secretly against 
the British government. — Conduct of the resident for defeating this design. 
— The troops assembled are declared insurgents— pursued^ and attacked . — 
Intercourse suspended, — Proposed preliminary to an adjustment.— Bajee 
Rao denies all knowledge of Trimhukjee or his adherents — Refuses to 
comply with the proposed terms, — Poona surrounded. — The Peishwa 
submits. — New treaty. 


Bajee Rao was scarcely re-established on his musnud when he evinced 
A. D 1808 distrust and duplicity of his character towards his 

* * new allies, and openly avowed, in regard to many 

persons subject to his authority, that, in entering on the alliance with the 
English, a principal inducement was a motive of revenge. 

Se kept up a correspondence with the chiefs confederated against the 
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pt>w0r,^ and ascribed his connexion vnih. tbfit^goyemmeiii, which 
to them he reprobated and d^lored, to neceieity, occasioned hy ^hr 
absence) and to the treachery of the southern jameerdars. He withheld 
the services of his troops as much as possible, and prevented the Putwur** 
dhtins from aocoimpatiying General Wellesley, by ' secretly ' inciting the 
raiaof Eolapoor to invade their jagheer, thereby hopkig to make a merit 
with Sindia, and afford to himself an opportunity of 'vfrieaking his ven« 
geance on the family of Pureshram Bhow, by making it i^pear that th^ 
were enemies to the alliance with the British government, and had forfeit* 
ed their jagheer by disobedience to him. 

These indications spoke veiy unfavourably to his new allies of what 
might bo expected from the Peishwa in case any reverie should attend the 
British arms. Bajee Rao, as the reader has had ample occasion to observe, 
was not deficient in a species of ability, but he bad little talent for govern^ 
ment ; intrigue was with him a passion ; profound in the arts of deceit, 
he believed all his plans infallible, and at this period no person shared his 
entire confidence. He aimed at conducting tne administration himself ; 
but os his chief business for some time lay with the British resident, with 
whom it was his plan to avoid all personal discussion where difference of 
opinion might arise, he found it expedient to intrust the management of 
that important branch to Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned as the agent of Govind Rao Pingley, the Peishwa^i 
envoy at Hyderabad. Sewdasheo Bhow was subsequently employed, on 
the part of Sindia and Bajee Rao, to endeavour to engage the Nizam in 
the proposed confederacy against the British government during the last 
war with Tippoo, at the moment when the speedy reduction of Seringa- 
patam and the fall of the Sultan crushed their machinations. 

Sewdasheo Mankesir was a Deshist Bramin, one of the family of the 
deriipandya of the village of Taimboornee, and at one time gained a 
livelihood by reciting Kuthsui’f' in Poona, before he entered the service of 
Pingley ; but notwithstanding his huinble origin, he was dignified in his 
manner, polite and affable in conversation, and, as a statesman, possessed 
of considerable ability. His avowed enmity to the alliance with the 
English was Bajee Rao's chief motive for selecting him as minister for 
their affairs ; and during several months the Peishwa was at pains to show 
that circumstances alone had forced him to sign the articles of the treaty ; 
but the success of the war, the protection which the presence of the British 
troops afforded, and the power, the security, and the comforts to which ha 
had hitherto bean a stranger, and which he soon experienced in the con- 
nection, not only reconciled him to it, but induced him to declare, and 
probably for a time with sincerity, that he considered the alliance as the 
most fortunate of events. The forts hitherto in possession of Amrut Bao 
or Nana Furnuwees were reduced and given up to the Peishwa; his 
country, which, for a time after his re-establisbment, was overrun by 
freebo^rs, and exhausted from the effects of war and famine, even under 

* After Bajee Rao*s deposal, it wai found that Sindia’s villages, within the Peishwa's 
bomidaryveededby^e treaty of Suijee Angengaom, were seeretly oontinuad to 
Bin^yb by Bao. 

t Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir was a |p;«at musician and composer ; all the airs of 
which he is the author are distinguished by a peculiar plaintiveness, ana sevem ox 
them are well worthy of being preserved. Some of our countrymen at Poona, who 
haVetsunne, may be indueed to do so, befbre they are lorgotton or 0erropto4l»jr the 
geacna had taste of the Decomi, which, aecordiDg to a saying ol toenatwas 
aostas, is toe grave of music. 
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the dittadvaiitage of a pernicicms rerenue cQrstem, graduBlly* roooFered 
hedif in most }>laces ; and his anthority, at firat sciScdy adkaowledged 
beyond the environs of Foona, eoon became ree^eted thrbaghont his 
dominions ' 

The British force, alihbngh seldom required to be put in motion, was 
the chief cause of strengthening his authority its presence, and gave a 
power and stability to his government which he had never .k^wn 
since his first accession to the muanud. Adherents were not loi^ want- 
ing, and a few had been faithful even in his adversity* KhunciUe 
Bao Bastia, sur-soobehdar of the Ooncan from the time of Bajee Ban's 
flight to his restoration, had shown great fidelity to his cause, and his 
reqiectable support was at first of much consequeuce to ihe Peishwa ; 
but hie influence was undermined by Sewda^eo Bhow Mankesir, 
who unjustly represented his being in league with the British resid^t 
in every measure proposed; and in a few years, on an accusation, 
never attempted to be proved, of corrupt practices in his government 
in the Concan, he was removed from office, and his jagheer was se- 
questrated. The year after the re-^establiimment of tho 
Peishwa, Khundee Bao Bastia had an opportunity of 
j a service of some importance. When Amrut Bao and Moroba 
Purnuwees joined Q^eneral Wellesley, Baba. Bao Phurkay went offi witli 
the Hoojrat Pagah,^ and acted durizig the war with Bughoojee Bhonslay 
against the British government. After the peace, Baba Bao returned from 
mgpoor, gave his followers the slip, and retired to Merich, where he was 
protected by Appa Sahib Putwurdhun, the son of Pureshram Bhow. His 
troops, thus Ian to themselves, plundered the oountiy and erected the 
standard of insurrection ; Bajee Bao had no disposable force, and the 
Biiti^ troops could not at that time be spared to hunt down hmse. 
Khundee Bao Bastia, having formerly served with the men exciting these 
disturbances, had the address to effiect an arrangement with the whoU 
body, and brought them under the Peishwa's authority, at a critical time, 
when they might have committed infinite mischief. But Bajee Bao made 
no permanent provision for the commanders of the army, the soldiery of 
title country, nor the civil servants of the government. They had served 
the state under Nana FumuweeS, which was of itself a strong reason with 
him for excluding them from employment. His total disregard of their 
claims and their necessities must inevitably have increased the disorders 
prevalent on his restoration, and under ordinary cirtiumstances, had he 
persevered in such a line of conduct, it probably would have required tlie 
whole power of the British government to keep him on his musuud ; hut 
the severe famine of 1804 destroyed vast numbers of men and horses ; a 
provision was thus opened to many of the 4’emaining sillidars by tho 
quantity of land and to which they succeeded bv deaths amougrt 

their relations and fellow-villagers ; and as Sindia was then exchanging ffis 
Rajpoots and Mahcmc^dans for Mahrattas, a great part of those persons 
who would have joined an insurrection became interested in the tranquil- 
lity of (be country, or were withdrawn to another scene. 

Ballaiee Luximon, (he dewan of Wittul Nursing Vinchorkur, who> 
during his master's minority, mani^ed the afEairs of the ja^ieer, wsis a 
staunch adherent of the family of fiugoha, and one of the xpry few rea- 

* The Hofijsats, or honadiold iroopa were originally ike nd*^**> and atteinsatds the 

Budiwa'a, personal oavaliy. Many of (hem wOfi^ to tbe insl, oos^sed of the iuunf 
diate dependants of the noa of Satara. ' , « ^ 
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oeoteble mm who to the last pYeserved r km dkare of Bajee Rao's eoa^ 
fidence. Ho was appointed with the fnlim wwera sar-eoobobdar oi 
Oandeish and Boglana ; and a body of ihb Jrashwa’s inf antiy under 
Munohurgeer Gkoaoen was sent to snpport him. But such was the state 
of those, provinces that they were never restored to order under the Peieh- 
wa^s government. Holkar*s ravages had been followed by various pliui* 
derers ; ahd the Bheels, who until 1802 had lived intermixea with the rest 
of the population, betook themselves to the monntains, and earned on pre- 
cisely the same system of plunder as is now practised by the brigands of 
Italy and Spain. 

One of the first acts of Ballajee, instigated ^ the Gosaeen, has left a 
stain oh his memory which cannot be efiaced. Finding^ it impracticable 
to reduce the Bheels by force, he inveigled the whole tribe of them, with 
their wives and families, to an interview at Kopergaom, on pretence of 
affording them a settlement, when they were treacherously seised, and 
most barit>arou8ly precipitated into wells, where the whole perished. This 
intmman action had the effect, in some degree, of checking the Bheels 
about Giandore and the southern part of Buriana ; but to the northward, 
and along the Sautpoora mountains, it drove them to desperation, and they 
continued to molest the country. 

During the war between Holkar and the British government, Futih 
A. D 1805. Manay returned to the Peishwa’s territory, and re- 

^ commenced his ravages to the south of the Neera with an 
army of nearly 10,000 men. But Bulwunt Rao Furnuwees, the mootaliq 
of the Pritee Needhee, assisted by the troops of Chintamun Bao Putwur- 
dhun, planned a judicious attack on his camp, routed his troops, killed 
Futih Sing Manay, together with a great number of his followers, and com- 
pletely dispersed them ; after which he formally addressed a despatch, 
stating the particulars, to the Peishwa, who approved of the service 
performed, and was much Ratified by this act of courtesy from the 
mootaliq of the Pritee Neednee. Bulwunt Bao was at this time chief 
director of his master's affairs. Pureshram Sree Newas, the son of the 
deceased Bowan Rao, Pritee Needhee, was a young man of some spirit, but 
of weak' intellect and of dissolute morals. He was bom on the day of 
his father's death, and during his minority had been kept in a state of 
tutelage by Nana Furnuwees, and reared with hereditary enmity to 
house of Rugonath Rao. Bake Rao, before his connection with the 
British government, had, witn Sindia's assistance, laid a plan for seiziiig 
the Pritee Needhee in his own house at Poona ; but it was fmstrated by 
his bravery, and the exertions of one of his adherents, named Doulut Rao 
Ghatgay, by whose assistance he cot down the persons who laid hold of 
him, and immediately fled from Poona to his own jagbeer at Kurar. 

The management of his jagheer was in the hands of his mother, who 
was assisted by Bulwunt Rao Furnuwees, the mootaliq already meutlonedL 
The Pritee Needhee wished to assume the control himself, and he was assur- 
ed by his mother that he should be placed in authority ; but being deceived 
by false hopes for a period of years, he at last determined on asserting hia 
lights by force. Bajee Rao saw their differences with satisfaction, aa he* 
wi^ed for a favoura ble opportunity of stripping the Pritee Neecmee of 
. n laofi. possessions ; but ^is extreme measure he at first woidd 
isoe. venture upon, as he apprehended that the Pritee Neib- 
dhee might be supported by the PurtWQrdhuns. Pretending, ther^ar^ to 
be anxIcuB to meaiate between the patties, he decided in zavout cff JBtd- 
wunt Eao Furnuwees, in which he was supposed to have beesi lafloenced 
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W the good <!»oiidtiiet of the mootalki in siippreasing /tiie depvedetiphs, of 
Eatih 6hig .Manay. la order to suf^ort Bulwunt &o, he jieat ^ body of, 
hie troops under Bappoo Qokla *to enforce ftuVoueaioa, and the Priteoi 
Needhee was placed sn confinement by .his motlier in the gurhee of,)jUup 
soor. Gdkla returned to Poona, the country .was tranquillized, the adher-, 
ents of Pureshram sought safety in eoncealment, and it was generally sup- 
posed that the Fritee Needhee would remasa a prisoner for life. , But puir- , 
esI^ain.Sree Newas had a friend from whom no one expected his suoconr.i 
His wife, one of the most respectable iadies infthe> country, perceiving the, 
weakness and violence of her husband’s character, had several years before 
endeavoured to bring him into his mother’s yiews^ which so exawerated 
the Pritee Needhee that he never afterwards would live with her. He .cbpse 
as his mistress a Telin, or wife of an oil-seller, with< whom he cohabited, 
and, to the great scandal of his caste, as a Bramin, made no secret of 
connection. The Telin, after the Pritee Needhee was confined, had the 
^dress to obtain possession of tbe fort of Wassota, situated in a most 
inaooessible part of the Syhadree mountains, where, having collected some 
A. B. 1807 followers* she headed a party, atta^ed Mussoor, and res- 
cued the prisoner. As soon as the Pritee Needhee found 
himse^ at liberty, he hoisted his standard, declared himself the servant of 
the raja of Satara, and bound by no tie to obey the Punt Purdhan. Ihe 
inhabitants of the tract between the Neera and Warnah, in which the Pritee 
Needhee’s districts were situated, being prone to insurrection, the standard 
of rebellion soon found supporters, and some of the old retainers of 
Pritee Needhee’s family joined him. The temporary power thus obtained 
by the assemblage of a body of troops was, however, exceedingly abused, 
He committed great cruelties on such of the adherents of his mother 
and of Bulwunt Bao as fell into his hands ; and he rendered himself 
odious to the peasantry by a system of plunder and extortion 
worthy of the lowest Piodhara. Had the Pritee Needhee possess- 
ed moderation and ability equal to his spirit, there were materials 
for a rebellion in that quarter, which Bajee Rao, unassisted by British 
troops, could never have, suppressed ; but, before he had made adequate 
preparations for resistance, Gokla once more came against him ,^the few, 
faithful sillidars who accompanied him, recommended his retiring to 
the hills, and raising the Bamoosees, until, like Chitoor Sing, he coujd 
attack with effect. Regardless, however, of this advice, he waited for 
Gokla^ near Wiissuntgurh ; a few of his men stood by him, but most of 
them fied at the first charge. 

The Pritee Needhee was supposed to have been killed ; he was taken up 
by his enemies for dead ^ but although he had lost his hand, and was 
severely wounded in the head, lie recovered, and was ever after, during 
tbe reign of Bajee Bao, confined in the city of Poona, where a small por- 
tion of his late extensive jagheer was assigned for his support ; the 
remainder, without any separate provision for the opposite party, was 
sequestrate Bulwunt Bao Furauwees regretted the opportunity thus, 
afforded to Bajee Bao by their differences when too late ; the country was 
soon reduced, all the garrisons having suneudered excepting the fort of 
Wassota, which Held out for eight months, when the Telin, wer aepirit^d, 
defence, eurrendere^^ in consequence of a fire which destroyed her gran^. 
The jewels and private property of the Pritee Needhee’s family were 
seized by Bappoo Gokla, and never accounted for to the Peishwa. In 
order to prevent the odium likely to arise from having ,thpg reduced- the 
Fritee Needhee, Bajee Bap allowed B»ppoo Gokla to retain possessian of 
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the conquered districts, as if they were kept more as a punishment to the 
Pritee Needhee than as an advantage to himself. During the period 
Gokla retained possession of the conquered territory, his exactions were 
most severe, and, being supported by a large force, they were irresistible. 
By these means Bappoo Gokla became the wealthiest of the Peishwa's 

A. D 1808 sirdars. He succeeded to the command of his uncle’s 

* troops, when the latter was killed by Dhoondia Wang as 

already mentioned ; but he owed his elevation chiefly to General Wdlea- 
ley, whom he accompanied in the war of 1803, and, excepting Appa 
Dessaye Nepankur, was the only good officer in the immediate service of 
Bajee Rao. 

Appa Dessaye’s name is Seedojee Rao Nimbalkur ; we have already had 
occasion to mention this person on more than one occasion, but about this 
period he became more conspicuous from the following circumstances. 

About the year 1785, the petty states of Kolapoor and Sawuntwaree, 
always jealous of each other, went to war, because Luximee Bye, the wife 
of Kem Sawunt, dessaye of Waree, and niece of Mahadajee Sindia, had 
obtained some privileges of royalty for her husband from the Moghul 
emperor, through her uncle’s all-powerful influence at tho court of Delhi. 
Witli a few intermissions, and with various success, this warfare had 
continued for 23 years, when at last tho troops of Kolapoor gained a 
victory over those of Sawuntwaree in a pitched battle fought at the 
village of Chowkul, and the fort of Waree was immediately besieged. 
Kem Sawunt had been dead aome years ; he had left four widows, the 
eldest of whom, Luximee Bye, become regent on account of the minority 
of Kem Sawunt’s only son by Dawee Bye, his third wife. Luximee Bye, 
when her capital was besieged, called in the aid of Wiswas Kao 
Ghatgay and Appa Dessaye. Wiswas Rao Ghatgay had been put 
in possession of two districts, called Chickooree and Menowlee, belonging 
to Kolapoor, by Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. His pretended right to dispose of 
them originated in their having been conquered by tho first Mahdoo Rao, 
and bestowed on the family of Putwurdhun ; and Sindia having authority 
for possessing himself of the sequestrated jagheer of the Putwurdhuns, 
Shirzee Rao, who had seized those two districts, made them over to his 
brother, Wiswas, when he was ordered by his son-in-law to join him in 
Malwa. Wiswas Rao would have been driven out of them by the raja of 
Kolapoor, but he was supported by Appa Dessaye, who afterwards took 
them for himself. The Peishwa, on the plea of wishing to avoid disputes 
with Sindia, pretended to take no concern in those districts,® but it 
was on the authority of his secret orders that Appa Dessaye seized 
them, and Bajee Rao at a subsequent period, in 1812, asserted his own 
claim to tliem on grounds which were admitted by the British government. 

On the present occasion, when Luximee Bye applied for aid, Appa 
Dessaye, with the Peishwa’s secret concurrence, readily afforded it ; the 
siege of Waree was raised, and the territory of the Kolapoor raja above 
the Ghauts was invaded ; so that the Kolapoor troops were recalled from 
the Concau to defend their own capital. Application was made to the 
British government for its mediation, but Lord Minto, then governor- 
general, declined all interference ; and the Peishwa, who was the principal 
cause of ^e disturbance, began to hint at his rights of supremacy over all 
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* Colonel Close’s despatches, 5th May 1808. 
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parties-^a disposition to encroachment which, if checked by the British 
authorities on its ve^ first indication, would have been of essenticJ im- 
portance to the stability of Bajee Bao^s government. 

Appa Dessaye, however, made himself complete master of Chiokooree 
and Menowlee, and endeavoured to establish ms authority over Sawunt- 
waree. The son of Kern Sawunt was strangled at the instigation of Appa 
Dessaye*s carcoon, with the concurrence of Luximee Bye, and of Poond 
Sawunt, the next heir to the principality. But Appa Dessaye did not 
profit by this atrocious deed. Poond Sawunt, taking advantage of the 
weak state of Appa Dessaye's troops, the greater part being withdrawn 
A D 1809 maintain the war above the Ghauts, drove them 
^ • • from the country, and possessed himself of the govern- 

ment. 

Luximee Bye died soo# after, when Poond Sawunt found a rival, rather 
than a coadjutor, in the person of Doorga Bye, the second widow of Kem 
Sawunt, and the daughter of a Mahratta officer named Khanwelkur. 

In the meantime the utmost apparent cordiality subsisted between the 
British resident and the Peishwa’s court. Bajee Rao, as often as he could 
find a pretext, was prosecuting, with inflexible perseverance, bis favourite 
plan 01 sequestrating the jagheers of all whom he considered the political 
opponents of his family, and appropriating their revenues to his own 
use. Whilst thus engaged, Bajee Rao was happy. On every occasion 
he enlarged on the blessings he enjoyed through his alliance with the 
Britidi government ; he professed the warmest affection and friendship 
for the resident, Colonel Close ; and it is not probable that Bajee Rao, in 
all he thus expressed, was in a great measure sincere. 

Colonel Close was in the habit of receiving all native visitors through 
an agent, a Parsee, named Khoosroojee, familiarly styled the Moodhee— a 
person of comprehensive judgment, and of great address, who soon at- 
tained considerable influence with his master. Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir 
and the Moodhee soon formed a compact, and having united with them 
Byajee Naik, a Hoojrah, or personal servant of the Peishwa, by whom 
Byajee was much trusted as a spy, they contrived to persuade Bajee Rao 
thatj by gaining Khoosroojee to his interests, he might command the 
eervices of the British residency — a proposal well suited to the mind of 
Bajee Rao, by whom no means were spared to attain an end so desirable. 

The triumvirate, in all probability, participated in the spoils, and all 
intercourse, public as well as private, went on so agreeably by the agency 
of those persons that there was no cause of dissatisfaction. Any subject 
likely to occasion unpleasant discussion was either postponed, or so 
arranged that, before being brought forward on either side, it was smoothed 
of its asperities, so that little difficulty remained in the adjustment. 

The services of Colonel Close during this year were called for, on a very 
important occasion to Hyderabad, and he never returned to his situation 
at Poona. Mr. Henry Russell succeeded to the temporary cha^ of that 
residency until the return of Mr. Elphinstone from amission to Cabul, and 
A D 1810 same harmony continued to prevail. Khoosroojee, 

' * .though a servant of the British residency, had been per- 

mitted to accept the high office of sur-soobehdar of the Carnatic under 
the Peishwa’s government, and he appointed as his deputy a Bramin 
named Bappoo Sawney. 

Mr. Elpiiinstone had been an assistant to Colonel Close at Poona before 
ho was attached to General Wellesley’s staff in the war of 1803, so that he 
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took charge of his appointment as resident with considerable local inform- 
A. D 1811 ^ Being in the habit of communicating with the 

natives direct, he saw dl persons who had business, and 
discontinued the form of introduction through any one agent. This 
alteration, superadded to a quarrel which had taken place between Khoos- 
rooiee and ^wdasheo Bhow Mankesir, was a source of secret vexation 
and discontent to the former, as it so greatly tended to lessen his import- 
ance and his gains ; but Khoosroojee had much pe^onal influence with the 
Peishwa, which he unfortunately exercised in prejudicing his mind against 
the resident, by representing him as one who entertained the same senti- 
ments as General Wellesley, whom Bajee Rao hated because he had 
opposed his schemes of vengeance against Amrut Rao and the family of 
Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun. Several instances might be adduced of 
the efEect which the Moodhee’s insinuations produced on the mind of the 
Peishwa ; but although many subjects hitherto kept back were now 
brought into discussion, in hopes of creating necessity of again interposing 
the agency of the Moodhee, Bajee Rao had soon reason to acknowledge 
the impartiality of the resident on the subjects from which his chief 
prejudice against him had arisen. 

As soon as he had resumed the lands of the inferior jagheerdars who 
had ever been disobedient to himself, or who had taken an active part 
against his father, the Peishwa desired Bappoo Gokla to make over the 
Pritee Needhee’s district to the state, and again brought forward his com- 
plaints and claims against other great jagheerdars, particularly the Put- 
wurdhuns, Rastia, and the dessaye of Kittoor. 

These persons, presuming on the protection already afforded to them by 
the British government, neglected to obey tlie orders of the Peishwa, and 
omitted to send their troops, which were now much wanted to defend the 
country from the Pindharees, whose inroads were every year becoming 
more powerful and destructive. When Bajee Rao embraced the British 
alliance, he wrote to the jagheerdars in question to assist the British troops. 
Most of them, being personally acquainted with General Wellesley, readily 
obeyed Bajee Rao^s orders, co-operated in his re-establishment, and were 
disposed to forget past injuries, until the rancorous revenge and studied 
aggressions of Bajee Rao completely alienated their minds. They were 
only deterred from supporting the Pritee Needhee’s rebellion by the fear 
of the subsidiary force, and, had the interposition of the Britisn govern- 
ment been withheld, they would, when joined to the Pritee Needhee, have 
probably effected another revolution, as it was estimated they could at 
that time bring into the field nearly 20,000 horse. In considering a plan 
of settlement between these jagheerdars and the Peishwa, several modes 
were discussed at a very early period by the British authorities. To have 
avowedly withheld support from both parties would have involved the 
country in war and confusion ; to have assisted in the destruction of 
families, in whose favour so much might be urged, would have been un- 
just ; and it would have been still more so to raise them into independent 
principalities under the guarantee of the British government. It therefore 
appeared advisable to steer a middle course ; and it was determined to 
enforce the service of their troops as due to the Peishwa, and to cause 
them to restore all usurped lands ; but to guarantee their territory as long 
as they chose to abide by the tenor of their original engagement to the 
Poona state. 

With this arrangement of the southern Mahratta country, it was resolved 
to combine the effectual suppression of piracy in the stato of Kolapoor 
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and Sawnntwaree, which, it was foreseen, could never be rooted ont until 
some harbours and fortresses on the coast of Malwan were placed in the 
hands of the British government. 

The Ptttwurdhuns were very averse to acknowledge fealty to Bajee Eao, 
but they at last submitted, and complied with the conditions imposed by 
the British government. The raja of Kolapoor nearly lost his capital by 
the intrigues of the Peishwa, who secretly encouraged him to resist the 
demands of the English, hoping that his general, Appa Dessaye, then 
besieging Kolapoor as if in his own quarrel, might be able to 
reduce it before the terms were accepted ; whilst, on the other 
hand, in order to cause delay, he declared to the resident that 
the British government had no right to enter into a treaty with the raja 
of Kolapoor, who was his subject — an assertion as bold as it was false. 
Before any of the objects could be effected, Mr. Elphinstone found it 
necessary to assemble an army at Pundcrpoor, and move it down to the 
neighbourhood of the Kistna. In regard to the jagheerdars, besides what 
has been already stated in the general plan of settlement, Appa Sahib 
Piitwurdlmn was obliged to surrender the person of Baba Rao Phurkay — 
a concession to the Peishwa, on the part of the British government, which 
was very unpopular in the Mahratta country, and, although it may have 
boon strictly just, the policy of the measure is questionable. Baba Rao 
was confined by the Peishwa in the fort of Bassein, where he shortly after 
died. By the terms tendered and accepted by the raja of Kolapoor, he 
renounced all right to Chickooree and Menowlee, which were ceded to tho 
Peishwa ; but all other places taken from the raja, in consequence of tho 
disputed right to these districts, were restored. To the British govern- 
ment the raja ceded the harbour of Malwan, which included the forts and 
island of Malwan or Sindeedroog and its dependencies ; he also agreed to 
renounce piracy, to permit no armed vessels to be fitted out, or to enter 
his ports, on pain of becoming lawful prize to the British government, 
and to restore wrecks, as well as to assist vessels in distress. He also be- 
came bound for himself and his successors to pursue no manner of 
hostility against any other state without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. The British government renounced its long-existing claims against 
the raja, and became bound to guarantee his possessions against the aggres- 
sions of all foreign powers and states. 

Poond Sawunt, dessaye of Sawuntwaree, was at the same time bound 

O tober 3 <iown to suppress piracy, to make over the fort of Vingorla 
® * and the battery of Gunaramo Tembe, with his port and 

limits ; and, in case of being guilty of further piratical acts, the forts of 
Newtee and Rairee were likewise to be required of him. British merchants 
were to be allowed free ingress and egress to and from the dessayc’s 
territory, on paying the customary duties ; but all articles of consumption 
required for the British troops, stationed within the territory, were to pass 
duty free. 

Soon after the conclusion of the agreement, Poond Sawunt died, and 
Doorga Bye became regent. This old lady, regardless of the guarantee of 
the British government, attacked the possessions of the raja of Kolapoor, 
took the fort of Burratgurh, which had formerly belonged to Sawuntwaree, 
and refused to evacuate it. A British detachment from the Madras estab- 
lishment was brought down to protect the Kolapoor territory, when she 
withdrew tho garrison of Burratgurh, but continued to brave* the threats 
and despise tho arguments which were offered to deter or induce her to 
refrain from aggression. No retaliation was permitted against Doorga 
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Bye till every reasonable proposal had failed, when the British troops were 
ordered to occupy some of the districts, with a view of forcing her into 
terms. No opposition was actually made, but the British troops w^ kept 
perpetually on the alert by threatened attacks, and thus was engendered a 
state of a&irs, neither of peace nor of war, but which occasioned all the 
expense and inconvenience of the latter. Doulut Bao Sindia, though 
unconnected with the Waree state after the death of Buximee Byei 
interested himself in behalf of Doorga Bye, and much discussion ana 
correspondence resulted from her contumelious behaviour ; nor did she 
desist from her vexatious opposition, until, in consequence of many hostile 
acts against the British government, her territory was reduced in the 
beginning of 1819 by a British force ; but, after exacting the necessary 
securities, the principality of Sawuntwaree was left in its original inde- 
pendence. 

In the meantime, although Bajee Rao was disappointed in the hope of 
being able to ruin the southern jagheerdars, they were compelled to bow 
before him. He could scarcely refrain from insulting the Putwurdhuns 
when they came to pay their respects, and his exultation at getting Baba 
Bao Phurkay into his power knew no bounds. He was profuse in his 
acknowledgments and expressions of gratitude to the governor-general 
and the resident ; but he at the same time declared that he should wish 
not to have a single Surinjainee horseman* in his service, and proposed 
raising a brigade of infantry, to be disciplined entirely by European 
officers, and paid, like the British sepoys, direct from the treasury. To 

A. D 1813 proposal the governor- general readily acceded, and 

^ * * Captain John Ford, of the Madras establishment, who had 

been long attached to the escort of Colonel Close, was, at the recommen- 
dation of Khoosroojee, selected by the Peishwa as commandant of the 
brigade, and able officers from the line, chosen by Captain Ford, were lent 
from the Bombay establishment to assist in its formation and discipline. 
The men, excepting a small proportion of Mahrattas, were chiefly raised 
in the company’s provinces in Hindostan, and, on entering their batta- 
lions, swore fidelity to the Peishwa whilst he continued in alliance with 
the British government. f 

The cantonment allotted for this brigade was about four miles to the 
north-west of Poona. One brigade of British troops was stationed on a 
spot originally selected for the protection of the city in its immediate 
vicinity ; and the rest of the British subsidiary force occupied a position 
about half-way between Poona and Ahmodnugur, near the viUage of 
Seroor, on the river Chore. 

The Peishwa had soon a fresh instance of the utility of the British f orce^ 
by finding it necessary to call in a part of it against Appa Dessaye, who, 
although he came to Poona on being ordered, refused to comply with 
certain claims devolving on the Peishwa by the late settlement, or to give 
up some territory belonging to the raja of Kolapoor. The British autho- 
rities interposed, but Bajee Rao artfully contrived by his intrigues to 
induce Appa Dessaye to trust to his lenity, and to resist the demands ; by 
which insidious conduct the dessaye was led on to forfeit one-fourth of 
his jagheer to the Peishwa. 


♦ That is, horse furnished by jagheerdars. 

t Oral information. If I am not mistaken, this condition was proposed and insisted 
upon by the Hindostan sepoys themselyeS} without its being suggested liy their 
oMeerst 
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We have already alluded to the quarrel between Khoosroojee Moodhee 
and Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesin Their difEerences likewise originated in 
the intrigues of the Peishwa, who, haying been informed of their collu- 
sion, concluded, with some justice, that such a cable might as often act 
against him as for him, and he therefore determined on creating a divi- 
sion between them. It was with this view that he conferred the appoint- 
ment of Bur-soobehdar of the Carnatic on the Moodhee in preference to 
Sewdasheo Bhow, who would have been much gratified by it. The 
Moo(^ee was thus secured in Baiee Bao’s interests, but the envy of 
Mankesir was excited, and he in a snort time informed the Peishwa of the 
corrupt practices of the Moodhee in the affairs ^f his government. These 
charges Bajee Rao secretly advised his minister to prefer to the resident, 
which was accordingly done ; and as the Moodhee was a servant of the 
British government, they would have been immediately investigated, but 
the Peishwa’s object being answered by the accusation from Mankesir,® 
he interfered to prevent the inquiry, and, as it related to an affair con- 
nected with his government, the proceedings were quashed at his request. f 
This intrigue answered its purpose by incensing Khoosroojee against the 
minister ; and as friendahipf according to the interpretation of the court of 
Bajee Bao, was to aid and to conceal the acquisition of corrupt emolu- 
ment, the Peishwa secured the good-will of Khoosroojee ; but the nature of 
the Moodhee’s confidential situation at the residency being incom- 
patible with his appointment as governor of a Mahratta province, 
he was afterwards required by Mr. Elphinstone to resign the one 
or the other, and he accordingly' relinquished the latter. J Trimbuk- 
jee Dainglia was immediately appointed to the vacant office. Trim- 
bukjee was originally a jasoos, or spy, and brought himself to the 
Peishwa’s notice, when he fled to Mhar from the power of Holkar, 
by carrying a letter to Poona, and bringing back a reply in a 
very short space of time. Being afterwards entertained on the personal 
establishment of the Peishwa, his activity, intelligence, and vigour soon 
became conspicuous ; and by unceasing diligence, and, above all, by 
being pander to his vices, never hesitating to fulfil his wishes whatever 
they might be,§ he gradually gained the confidence of his master, and was 
the only man who ever obtained it. When Gunput Bao Phansay, tho 
respectable commandant of the Peishwa’s artillery, was deprived of his 
jagheer, Trimbukjee was appointed commandant in his stead. He at first 
courted Mankesir and Khoosroojee ; but having discovered their collusion, 
he disclosed it to the Peishwa, and though it did not, for some time, 
become apparent, he entirely supplanted Mankesir in his master’s councils, 
and retained Khoosroojee in the manner already described. 

Bajee Bao’s success in bringing his jagheerdars under his authority 
encouraged him in more extensive plans for aggrandizing his power. 
He occasionally mentioned his claims on the Nizam, but as often as the 
resident prepared for entering on the investigation, Bajee Bao found some 
excuse for delay. He likewise spoke, at first distantly, of his claims on 

* Ihe accusatiou was not xnade by Mankesir himself, but by three persons employed 
by him and the Peishwa. 

t The above is from native information of respectability ; but I am not certain of 
the date, or whether Mr. Bussell or Mr. Elphinstone was resident at the time. 1 
think the former. 

, t Native information. 

§ Trimbukjee once told Mr. Elphinstone in conversation—* * * § ** If my master brder me, 

1 iml kill a cow”«-a declaration of servile devotedness, equally strong and impious. 
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Sindia and Holkar, although sensible that they were dissolved by treaties 
to which he was himself a party ; and he pressed, 'with seeming eameisA- 
ness, early settlement of the debts due to him by the Gaekwar— a subject 
which had already for several years occupied attention, and to which we 
shall presently advert. 

Unfortunately for Bajee Eao, the low favourite whom he had chosen, 
and who had much of the character of Shirzee Eao Ghatgay, entertained 
a strong prejudice against Europeans, and his arrogant presumption and 
unprincipled mind were equal to any attempt. &jee Eao, at first, in 
wishing to extend his power, entertained no hostile designs against the 
British government ; but, elated by his increasing consequence, without 
reflecting from whence it was derived, and flattered by the suggestions 
of Trimbukjee, who tried to persuade him that he would recover by the 
force of his wisdom all that his ancestors had gained by their swords, 
he became irritated by opposition to his wishes, and was hurried forward, 
until he was overwhelmed in the intrigues and crimes which Dainglia led 

A. D 1814 perpetrate. In frequent consultations with 

* * the Moodhee and Trimbukjee, they advised him, before 

entering on the more important discussions with the British government, 
to increase his military establishment, which, without any design or 
appearance of hostility, would, they represented, tend to render him more 
respectable in the eyes of all India, and give weight to arguments with 
his allies. Of the benefit derived by the British government from the 
treaty of Bassein, the Moodhee, perhaps from conviction, impressed Bajee 
Eao with the most exaggerated opinion ; and he may have mought, from 
the evident desire of conciliation which existed in the councils of the 
British government, that much would be conceded to avert a war. The 
annual inroads of the Pindharees, and a pilgrimage undertaken by Bajee 
Eao, for the second time, to a celebrated temple in the Carnatic, furnish- 
ed ample excuse for raising troops, had a pretext been wanting, but the 
fact was, the resident had been constantly pressing on the attention of the 
minister the inadequate force maintained by the Peishwa for the protec- 
tion of his country. Up to 1812, exclusive of the troops maintained by 
the jagheerdars and the Sebundees, or irregular infantry, employed in 
collecting the revenue, his army amounted to no more than 2,600 horse 
and 3,000 infantry. Four thousand horse were that year added to the 
establishment, and several hundreds each year subsequently ; but instead 
of continuing to increase the levies of horse so useful to check 
the Pindharees, a large body of Gosaeen infantry was now entertained at 
Trimbukjee’s suggestion ; and Arabs, whose enlistment Bajee Eao had at 
one time not only prohibited, but had begged of the Bombay government 
to arrest on their route from the coast to his dominions, now inet with 
every encouragement. An opportunity of exercising the new levies soon 
occurred by the refusal of Bappoo Sindia, killidar of Dharwar, to surrender 
that fortress. Having come to pay his respects to the Peishwa on his 
route to the Carnatic, Bajee Eao desired him to give up the fort to Trim- 
bukjee. “ If your highness,” replied the killidar, “ will send a gentleman 
to relieve me in the command, or if you will send a carcoon in your own 
name to whom I can commit my charge, your servant will present the 
keys to him, but I will never give over the fort of Dharwar to such a 
person as TVimbukjee Dainglia.” In consequence of this speech,* as soon 
as he had reached the door of the Peishwa’s tent, he was arrested, bound, 
and tortured by Trimbukjee, until a promise of surrender was extorted. 
His carcoon, a Bramin on whom the killidar could rely, was despatched 
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with Trimbukjee, who, accompaniod by a body of troops, proceeded to 
take possession ; bat, on approaching the gate, the oarcoon begged per- 
mission to go on a few minutes in advance of the party, that he might 
speak to the garrison, and make some arrangements, when, no sooner had 
he got inside, than he shat the gate, and, on pretence of being detained 
by the garrison, opened a hre on Trimbukjee and his followers, who were 
obliged to retire with precipitation. This insult could not be resented at 
the time, nor until the Peishwa’s return to Poona, when Dharwar was 
invested ; but the faithful carcoon did not surrender until an order was 
obtained from his imprisoned master, through the interposition of Bappoo 
Gokla. 

About this period the conduct of Khoosroojee Moodhee, which from the 
first had not escaped the resident’s observation, became such as to render 
it necessary to remove him from Poona, in order to prevent, as far as 
possible, the bad effects of the dangerous opinions which he inculcated. 
His past services entitled him to all due consideration from the British 
government ; and it would have been both difficult and ill-judged to have 
proved the circumstances by which he had forfeited his claim to its 
reward. A liberal provision was therefore made for him in his native 
province, Guzerat ; but, about the eve of his intended departure, he died 
by poison. Whether it was administered by others, or taken wilfully or 
accidentally by himself, could never be discovered, although the case 
underwent a long and strict investigation. If he knew more secrets with 
respect to foreign intrigues than Bajee Rao and Trimbukjee Dainglia 
thought fit to trust to any third person beyond their own power, 
his death may be imputed to their machinations ; but it was the general 
opinion of the people at Poona that ho had poisoned himself through a 
fear of the loss of reputation, when, by removal from power and oiffice, 
his corrupt practices might become public. It is, however, remarkable 
that, in succession to this general report, the Pcishwa, who had before 
quashed the proceedings against him, now became his accuser ; and 
Bappoo Sawney, the deputy of the deceased, was called upon by Bajee 
Rao to account for the defalcation, bribery, and corruption of his master. 
During the proceedings Bappoo Sawney died suddenly — of fright, it was 
said, at what he might expect if proved delinquency throw him into the 


power of Trimbukjee Dainglia. This person, who had 
been for some time the chief director of the Peishwa’s 


councils, was at last appointed his minister in the transaction of affairs 
with the British government. He studied his master’s humours, and 
attained entire ascendancy over his mind ; his measures were vigorous, 
though marked by ignorance, violence, and treachery. His punishments 
were at once lenient and severe ; robbery and murder might be compen- 
sated by a small fine, but a failure in a revenue contract was an unpar- 
donable offence. 


The Peishwa /farmed his districts to the highest bidder ; and those who 
failed in their contracts were compelled to surrender their whole property 
vrith that of their securities ; and should all be insufficient, they were 
thrown into hill-forts, and treated with the greatest rigour. On one occa- 
sion, Trimbukjee, before his power was completely established, being 
enraged at some delay on the part of a banker who had become security 
for a revenue contractor, used him in tlie harshest manner, and at last 
ordered the banker to be dragged before him, when he struck him a 
violent blow on the head, which, owing to a heavy ring on his finger, 
proved instantly fatal ; but, although the person thus deprived of life 
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was a Bramin of respectability,^ no notice was taken of the circumstance. 

These severities to the contractors did not deter others from adventuring 
on the same course ; for Bajee Rao, who let the districts himself, was an 
adept in the art of flattery, and his manner plausible to^ a degree which 
few could resist. His court, which was gay and licentious beyond that of 
any other Peishwa, soon became agreeable to the generality of Bramins in 
Poona, and a high offer for a district was a sure way, to the temporary 
notice of the prince. All his expenditure was regulated by contract. The 
net revenue of the state was about 120 lakhs of rupees, of which Bajee 
Rao saved annually about 60 lakhs, and had, at this period, collected 
treasure exceeding 50 millions of rupees. Whilst thus intent on amassing 
wealth, his time was divided in the encouragement of the grossest debau- 
chery, and the practice of the most absurd superstitions. He aspired to a 
character for sanctity ; was rigid in the observance of every form required 
by the rules of caste ; and the murder of Narain Rao, attributed to his 
parents, was a subject of inquietude and remorse. To atone for their 
crime, he planted several hundred thousand mango trees about Poona, 
gave largesses to Bramins and religious establishments, and was particu- 
larly generous to the temple at Punderpoor. As an instance of his super- 
stition may be mentioned a dream of one of his religious attendants, who 
declared he saw the ghost of Narain Rao, and that it had ordered a dinner 
for one hundred thousand Bramins — an entertainment which was imme- 
diately provided. 

To the complaints of his subjects he never listened ; and if the villa- 
gers endeavoured to approach his presence, they were driven away by the 
attendants. The farmers of the districts had generally the superintendence 
of civil and criminal justice, and their powers in this respect enabled them 
to increase their collections by fines and exactions. There was a nominal court 
of justice at Poona under a Shastree, who had a very large establishment. It 
was supported entirely by the corrupt emoluments which power enabled 
its members to draw from the public, and was so notoriously corrupt that 
the poorer suitor, unless he had interest, or could bribe some great man of 
whom the Shastree stood in awe, was certain to lose his cause. 

Defective as the system was under Mahdoo Rao Bullal, the Shastree who 
then superintended and directed the Punchayets was a person of strict 
integrity, and that Peishwa’s reign was always referred to as the times 
when a poor man had justice : even the administration of Nana Furiiu- 
wees was spoken of with applause ; but Bajee Rao, the only Peishwa who 
had full leisure to amend the civil government, had neither ability nor 
inclination for the task. 

He persevered in his plan of sequestrating jagheers, and Mahdoo Rao 
Rastia having failed to produce bis quota of horse for muster, the Peishwa 
represented to the British resident this departure from what was stipulated 
as wilful disobedience to his authority. The agreement in question being 
one of those concluded through tho interposition of the British govera- 
ment, Rastia was called upon by the resident to fulfil his engagement 
with the Peishwa, otherwise ho must abide by the consequences. Rastia 
hesitated, declared his inability to furnish so many horse, owing to the 
disobedience of the Duflays, who were jagheerdars under him, and, by the 
Peishwa’s usual artifice, was secretly encouraged to believe that, by trust- 
ing to his lenity, more favourable terms might be obtained. It was in 
vain that the resident represented his situation in its true colouirs, and 

* The banker's name was Sukharam Naik Loondee. 
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warned hint of his ruin ; he steadfastly refused compliance, and was 
stripped by the Peishwa of all his possessions. 

Every rfay made it more evident that the Peishwa’s government was 
now aiming at Ihe revival of the old Mahratta policy, and was running a 
oourse equally incompatible with the Peishwa’s alliance and his political 
existence, unless it were expected that he could overturn the British 
government. By Trimbukjee’s advice he had sent agents in the preceding 
year* to the courts of Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonslay ; ho also despatch- 
ed an envoy f to Holkar, with whose court Bajee Rao had never before 
held any friendly communication ; but, what was still more extraordinary, 
he sent an agentj to reside with the Pindharees, and had a secret inter- 
view at Kopergaom with some of their chiefs. The object of his missions 
to the Mahratta courts above named was to negotiate a • secret treaty of 
general confederacy and support, which was actually concluded. The 
declared intention seems to have been for the purpose of strengthening 
themselves, and uniting together in case the British government should 
meditate further encroachment on any of the states concerned, or to act 
offensively against the British should an opportunity arise, either in con- 
sequence of their expected failure in the Nepaul war, then going forward, 
or on any future occasion ; but those of his countrymen who know Bajee 
Rao best are of opinion that, notwithstanding these extensive and appa- 
rently well-ordered intrigues, he had neither a fixed plan, nor any serious 
intention of making war upon the English at this period ; certain it is, 
however, that his measures were such as would have subjected him to the 
loss of his musnud, had the facts been formally substantiated and strict 
justice enforced. 

His next scheme was to establish his ascendancy in Guzerat. Like his 
claims on the Nizam, he frequently expressed a wish to have his affairs 
with the Gaekwar settled ; but as often as the wish was met by the British 
government, he contrived to delay the adjustment. There had been no 
settlement between the Gaekwar and the Peishwa since the accession of 
Govind Rao. On the suppression of the rebellion of Aba Shelookiir, the 
Baroda government agreed, as already mentioned, to hold Ahmedabad in 
farm from the Peishwa, including the tribute of Kattywar, with Pitlaud, 
Nappar, Coura-Ranpoor, Dhundooka, Gogo, and some rights in Cambay, 
for the annual sum of five lakhs of rupees. When the Bombay govern- 
ment sent the detachment into Guzerat to support the party of Rowjee 
Appajee at Baroda, the government was fast approaching to that state of 
anarchy and confusion in which the dominions of Sindia and Holkar were 
afterwards involved. This fine province was in a great degree preserved 
from similar misery by the active interference of tha British government 
under the able arrangements of Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, the resident. 
The revenues of the state amounted to 66 lakhs of rupees, and its expendi- 
ture to 82. The power of the government was, as we have seen, in the 
hands of a body of Arab mercenaries, and the divisions in the family of 
Gaekwar afforded a wide field of hope and of profit to military adven- 
turers of all descriptions, who abound in that quarter. The Arabs were 
driven out : the^debts, exclusive of the heavy balance due to the Peishwa, 
were compromised for a sum less than 42 lakhs ; and money was raised 

* Trimbukjee is supposed to have held commanicafcion with Sindia and Rughoojee 
Bhonslay as far back as 1811 , no doubt with his master’s approbation. 

t The envoy was a Bramin, named Gunnesh Punt. 

X This agent was a Mahratta, his name Kistnajee Gaekwar* 
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on the security, or advanced from the treasury, of the British governnaoat 
for its liquidation. Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, whose rebellion brought 
English permanently to Baroda, went ofE from Neriad, as the reader may 
recollect, about the time when the Arabs were besieg^ in Baroda« He 
was afterwards, when nearly famished, taken prisoner by Babajee, com* 
mander of the Gaekwar’s troops^ delivered over to the charge of th® 
British government, and long kept a prisoner at large in, the fort of Bom* 
bay, or its environs, where he ended his days. Kanhojee surrendered him- 
self in 1808, and at first was allowed his liberty and an ample pension ; 
but his natural turbulence and love of intrigue could ill-brook the undis- 
turbed calm of such a life. In a short time he forfeited the advantages he 
enjoyed, engaged in plots against the existing government, and was finally 
conveyed to Madras as a state prisoner. 

The collection of the tribute in Katty war required a considerable force 
every year from Baroda. The Mahrattas give the name of Kattywar to 
the whole western peninsula of Guzerat, although strictly applicable to 
one district only of that extensive tract which derives its name from the 
Kattees, a very peculiar race, who worship the sun. The whole region is 
inhabited by a warlike people, chiefly Jarejah Rajpoots, who are under 
separate chiefs, and whose internal divisions had early made them an easy 
prey to the plundering bands of Kantajee Kudum Banday and Dummajee 
Gaekwar. The resident, attended by a British force, repeatedly accom- 
panied the Gaekwar^s amy, and contributed much to tranquil- 
lize the province, and to improve its revenues. He also humanely 
exerted himself, though in the end with little success, to suppress the 
barbarous practice of female infanticide, to which the Jarejah Rajpoots 
are prone. From all these circumstances the Baroda government fell 
much under the control of the British resident ; but as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker was enabled to direct its principal acts without paralyzing its 
internal authority, much benefit resulted to the country from his super- 
intendency. 

The ministry was chiefly composed of a set of Purvoes, a caste fre- 
quently remarkable for great fidelity and bravery, and, when poor, they 
are often frugal to parsimony ; but it may be observed of the Purvoes, 
that wherever they attain power, and can command wealth, they are 
lavish and improvident. The head of this ministry was Rowjee Appajee, 
who died in July 1803 ; but having previously adopted his nephew, 
Seetaram Rowjee, as his son, he was, with the consent of the resident, 
appointed his successor. After a patient trial of his ability and resources, 
Seetaram was found incompetent to the duty, and his uncle Babajee, 
hitherto at the head of the army, was invited to assist him, Futih Sing, 
the brother of the Gaekwar, and the heir apparent, whose liberty had been 
purchased froiri one of Holkar’s commanders who carried him off from 
Poona in 1803, was also at the same time brought into the administration. 
Futih Sing chose as his secretary Gungadhur Shastree, originally in the 
service of the Phurkay family at Poona, and a man of considerable activity 
and address, who had been very useful to the resident in the important 
measures he had effected. Lieutenant-Colonel Walker placed the highest 
confidence in the integrity and fidelity of the Shastree, and upon the death 
of Babajee, and great misconduct on the part of Seetaram, Gungadhur 
Shastree, suppoiiied, as he was, both by Futih Sing and the resident, soon 
became prime minister in all but the name. ♦ 

< The first arrangement of any importance ‘which took place between the 
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government of Poona and that of Biiroda; after the tmty of Bassein, was 
the settlement of the farm of Ahmedabad and its dependencies. 

The former agreement was made in October 1800, and^ the term of its 
duration was to have been live years ; but as Ranpoor, Gogo, Dhundooka, 
and the Pelsh\ja’s rights in Cambay were ceded to the British government 
by the treaty of Bassein, the Gaekwar was anxious to obtain a perpetual 
lease of the remainder, as the evils of divided authority would be avoided, 
and his own districts become more valuable in consequence. The British 
government was equally desirous of having the farm continued, both for 
the reasons mentioned, and because much confusion and oppression were 
likely to be averted by the arrangement. The Peishwa, on these repre- 
sentations, and upon condition of receiving live and a half lakhs of rupees 
for the remaining districts, consented, without difficulty, to allow the 
Gaekwar to retain them for ten years, from June 1804, and a new agree- 
ment was concluded accordingly. But at the expiration of the period, the 
Peishwa’s views were entirely altered, and live times the amount of the 
sum realized from the districts could not compensate, in his estimation, for 
the advantages of an increased political influence on the side of Guzerat ; 
nothing could induce him to renew the lease. Long, however, before the 
period of renewal, the question of his claims upon the Gaekwar had become 
a subject of attention with the British authorities. The governor-general 
deemed it advisable to allow the two states to settle their affairs by direct 
negotiation, and to desire that the arbitration of the British government 
should not he resorted to, except in the event of a failure on their part to 
effect an accommodation. At an early stage of the discussions, an agent 
of the Gaekwar government, named Bappoo Myraul, was sent to Poona. 
The debts of the Gaekwar to the Peishwa, according to the statements of 
the latter, which appear to have been correct, amounted to nearly a crore of 
rupees ; but, as the chief cause of the embarrassments of the Baroda 
government originated in the attachment of the family to the cause of his 
father, Bajee Rao generously acceded to the relinquishment of 60 lakhs of 
rupees of this demand. The Baroda government, without claiming exemp- 
tion as matter of favour, advanced counter-claims on the following 
grounds. 

When Dummajee gave up half of Guzerat to Ballajee Bajee Rao, in 
1761, he retained his rights in Baroach undivided, and the Peishwa got 
Jumbooseer and some other districts as an equivalent for his share. By 
the treaty of Baroda, in 1775, Rugonath Rao obtained from Futih Sing 
Gaekwar the cession of his rights in Baroach for the East India Company ; 
and by the treaty of Poorundhur, although the Poona ministry had no 
power to alienate Baroach from the Gaekwar, it was wholly ceded to the 
British government It was in vain that Fatih Sing demanded his rights 
in Baroach from the English who kept them, or from the Peishwa who 
had ‘given them away ; and although, when the war was renewed. General 
Goddard put Futih Sing in possession of several of the Peishwa’s districts, 
he was compelled to relinquish them by the treaty of Salbye. Mahadajee 
Sindia, on the conclusion of that pacification, obtained Baroach from the 
British government : with Sindia’s successor it remained, until it fell, by 
right of conquest,* to the English in 1803 and the Gaekwar now advanc- 
ed a demand on the Peishwa for the amount of his share of its revenue 
since the treaty of Poorundhur. 

His other counter-claims were on account of expenses incurred in 
reducing the rebellion of Aba Shelookur, and in maintaining an extra- 
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ordinary mirnber of troops for the defence of the Peishwa’s, as well as of 
his own, possessions in Guzerat. These intricate claims occasioned infinite 
discussion; and when Bajee Bao adopted the plans of Trimbukjee, he 
threw every obstacle in the way of a settlement, because the outst^ding 
demands on Baroda and Hyderabad were reserved as a means of communi- 
cating with these courts ; from which, owing to the nature of their 
engagements with the British government, his intrigues might otherwise 
have been excluded. Bappoo Myraul, the Gaekwar^s agent at Poona, a 
sensible, upright man, and of a cautious, observant disposition, was soon 
found unfit for the Peishwa’s purpose. Some other agent must be sent 
with whom the settlement could be conducted. The Gaekwar’s govern- 
ment, therefore, resolved on sending Gungadhur Shastree, both for the 
adjustment of the accounts, and for obtaining a renewal of the lease of the 
Peishwa’s share of Guzerat. 

Accordingly the Shastree proceeded to Poona ; but such was the general 

A D 1814 violent and unprincipled conduct of the 

* powerful Trimbukjeo towards all who opposed his wishes, , 
that the Gackwar asked and obtained the formal guarantee of his minis- 
ter’s safety from the British government. As early as September 1811, it 
had been proposed to send Gungadhur Shastree to Poona , the proposal 
was at that tiipe readily and distinctly acceded to by the Peishwa ; but on 
the Shastree’s arrival, in 1814, Bajee lino objected to him, and even refused 
to see him, on the plea of his having been insolent to him when a carcoon 
in the service of Phurkay. The fact was, the Baroda minister, Seetaram 
Kowjee, jealous of tho Shastree, and already seduced by the Peishwa, 
represented the Shastree as a person wholly in the interests of the English. 

It mu^t be explained that Bajee Eao, on the decline of Seetaram Kow- 
jee’s influence at Baroda, attempted, with success, to gain him to his views ; 
and on the resident’s discovering the intrigue, and protesting against it, 
the Peishwa first denied, and afterwards justified, the correspondence, by 
endeavouring to prove his right to appoint the dewan at Baroda, according 
to the ancient practice in the plenitude of the Peishwa’s power. Such a 
right, in regard to the Senaputtee or his mootaliq, Gaekwar, never did 
exist on the part of the Peishwa ; but, without referorice to the alleged 
right, or the object of the intrigue, the reasons urged did not appear suffi- 
cient, in Mr. Elphinstone’s opinion, for the Peishwa’s refusing to transact 
business with the accredited agent of a government in alliance with the 
nation which he represented, especially after having once assented to his 
mission : the Peishwa’s objections were therefore overruled. 

The proposed renewal of the lease of Ahmedabad, for reasons already 
explained, was positively rejected by the Peishwa ; and Trimbukjee, 
having obtained the appointment of suj-soobehdar, prepared his troops and 
agents, who, in the Pcishwa’s name, took possession of the districts in Gu- 
zerat, and very soon commenced a systematic plan of insurrection and 
intrigue, which threatened to throw the whole country into confusion and 
disorder.^ No better success attended the other objects of the mission to 
Poona ; and the Shastree, at last, with the concurrence of the resident, de- 
termined to return to Baroda, and leave the questions to the arbitration of 
the British government. 

* In the rains of 1815, tho British troops in the cantonment at Kaira, their nsnal 
strength being much reduced at the time, were for several nights in expectation of 
being attacked in their lines by the Koolees, who are very numerous in t^t quarter, 
and were excited against the British government by Trimbukjee's agents. 
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This determination produced a marked change towards the Shastree in 

A. D 1815 conduct and demeanour of the Peishwa and Trimbuk- 

’ • jee, who, foreseeing that they should thus be shut out from 

Baroda, resolved to spare no pains in gaining the Shastree to their interests. 
It was just at this period that Triinbukjee was appointed to carry on the 
codimunications between his master and the British government. 

The Shastree was induced to postpone his departure, and evexy means 
was employed to conciliate his regard and confidence. Trimbukjee assail* 
ed him on the side of his vanity, which was the weak point of the Shas* 
tree^s character, and persuaded him that the Peishwa, in admiration of his 
talents, both throughout the negotiation in which he was then opposed to 
his government, and in regard to what he had effected at Baroda, had re- 
solved to appoint him his own minister. As a proof of the sincerity of 
this proposal, the Peishwa offered his sister-in-law in marriage to tdie Shas- 
tree’s son, and acceded to an adjustment of the Gaekwar’s affairs for a ter- 
ritorial cession, on a plan suggested by the Shastree, though without con- 
sulting his own court or obtaining the sanction of the British authority. 
Every arrangement was made for the intended nuptials, when the Shastree, 
having received no reply from the Gaekwar respecting the territorial ces- 
sion, became apprehensive that it might be supposed he was neglecting his 
master’s interests in forwarding his own, hesitated and suspended the so- 
lemnization of the marriage, after great expense had been incurred by pre- 
parations. This conduct was deeply resented ; and the refusal of the Shas- 
tree to permit his wife to visit the Peishwa’s palace, or to witness the 
scenes of gross debauchery to which every lady who entered it was sub- 
jected, was an offence which Bajee Rao never forgave in him or in any 
other person. Trimbukjee, however, affected to treat the Shastree with 
more cordiality and friendship than ever. 

The Peishwa proceeded on a pilgrimage to Punderpoor, and the Shastree 
accompanied him, although his colleague, Bappoo Myraul, warned him of his 
danger, and begged that he might at least be permitted to attend him ; 
but the infatuated man would neither listen to his advice, nor allow him 
to be of the party. At Punderpoor, on the night of the 14th July, Gun- 
gadhur Shastree, who had that day dined with the Peishwa, was invited 
by Trimbukjee to repair to the temple, for the purpose of paying his devo- 
tions on an occasion of particular solemnity. The Shastree, being a little 
indisposed, excused himself, but upon earnest and reiterated entreaties he 
at last complied. With a few unarmed attendants, he proceeded to the 
temple, where he performed his devotions, conversed with Trimbukjee, and 
payed his respects to the Peishwa, who was seated in the upper veranda 
of the temple, and on that occasion treated him with particular condes- 
cension. 

The unfortunate Shastree, who, like many others, could never resist the 
agreeable manners of Bajee Rao, quitted his presence in the highest spirits, 
and set out on his return ; but he had scarcely proceeded 300 yards when 
he was attacked in the street, and almost literally cut in pieces. Trimbuk- 
jee Dainglia hired the assassins ; two agents of Seetaram Rowjee from Ba- 
roda assisted in pointing out the Shastree ; and the Peishwa, if he did not 
instigate, approved of the murder, which was rendered peculiarly atrocious 
in a Hindoo, by being not only perpetrated on a Bramin, but upon the 
consecrated ground of Punderpoor, a place of extraordinary sanctity. As 
Bajee Rao and Trimbukjee denied all knowledge or participation in the 
deed, the resident, who at the Peishwa’s request had not accompanied him 
to Punderpoor, called for an immediate inquiry into thq ciAjumstangos for 
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the satisfaction of the British government : but no investigation took place. 
The general voice of the country pronounced Trimbukjee the perpetrator 
of the murder ; Bappoo Myraul openly accused him of it, and the resident 
instituted a very minute and strict inquiry, whict clearly established his 
guilt. The Peishwa was called upon to place him under restraint, and 
afterwards to deliver him up to the British government but he refused 
compliance, evaded the demand, and for a time seemed resolved to stand 
or fall with his favourite. Being, however, unprepared for extremities, and 
the British troops being assembled at Poona, his natural timidity prevailed 
over eveiy other sentiment, and on the 25th September he delivered up 
Trimbukjee, whom he had previously sent into confinement in the fort of 
Wussuntgiirh. The two agents of Seetaram, being deeply implicated, were 
seized at the same time, and delivered to the Gaekwar, by whom they 
were confined in hill-forts. Seetaram, who, in conjunction with the agents 
of Trimbukjee, had been levying troops whilst the Peishwa hesitated to 
deliver up his favourite, was removed from the administration at Baroda, 
and taken into custody by the British government. This measure was 
much against the inclination of the regent Futih Sing, who on this occa- 
sion betrayed symptoms of being himself swayed by the intrigues of the 
court of Poona. 

Trimbukjee was confined by the British government in the fort of 

A. D 1816 Tannah, on Salsette, whence he effected his escape over the 
wall between seven and eight o’clock of the evening of the 
12th September.® The guard over Trimbukjee, owing probably to exces- 
sive precaution, had no mixture of sepoys upon it, but was composed en- 
tirely of Europeans. From this circumstance, the Peishwa was able to 
communicate with Trimbukjee, and, for some days previous to his making 
the attempt, several of his friends and servants were waiting in the neigh- 
bourhood with full expectation of his joining them. The principal agent 
of communication was a Mahratta horsekooper, in the service of one of 
the officers in the garrison, who passing and re-passing the window of 
Trimbukjee’s place of confinement, when in the act of airing his master’s 
horse, sung the information he wished to convey, dn an apparently careless 
manner, which the Europeans, from want of sufficient knowledge of the 
language, could not detect. The difficulties of this escape were exagger- 
ated into an exploit worthy of Sivajee, and greatly contributed to raise the 
fame of Trimbukjee amongst his countrymen, with whom it gained him a 
degree of popularity which he had never enjoyed while in power. He 
confided his safety to the Bheels, Kamoosees, and Mangs, and resided 
chiefly in the hills about Nassuck and Sungumnere, sometimes in Candeish 
and Buglana, and frequently amongst the Mahdeo hills towards Satara, but 
never in the original haunts of Sivajee, where he would not have been 
safe. This circumstance is to be accounted for in his having treacherously 
seized Chitoor Sing, who was extremely popular in that part of the Mahrat- 
ta country. 

Chitoor Sing, since we had last occasion to mention him, after the battle 
of Poona in 1802 had served in most parts of India. He was conspicuous 
in the charge made upon the 74th regiment at the battle of Assaye,*)* and 


* Trimbukjee, in conversation with different officers on his guard at Taunab, be- 
fore he had any hopes of escape, admitted the murder, but said he had merely obeyed 
his master’s orders. 

t I know this circumstance from Jeswunt Bao Ghorepuray, who was himself in that 
charge, and with Chitoor Sing. 
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was afterwards in the armies of Holkar, Umeer Khan, and the Rajpoots. 
In 1812 he was returning home through Candeish, when Trimbukjee seduc- 
ed him to a conference, took him prisoner, loaded him with irons, and 
threw him into the fort of Kangooree in the Concan. Many vain attempts 
were made by his part izans to effect his rescue, till at last a Gosaeen of 
the same name, aided by some of the Ramoosee chiefs, taking advantage 
of the interest felt for him in the country, gave out that Chitoor Sing had 
escaped, and obtained possession of the fort of Prucheetgurh, by a daring 
and well-planned enterprize, suggested, it is said, by a traditionary account 
of one of Sivajee’s exploits.® They afterwards took many other forts, 
and raised a formidable insurrection, which, though generally kept 
in check by the troops of Bappoo Gokla, was never reduced by the 
Peishwa’s government. Their real object was plunder, but their avowed 
purpose was the re-establishment of the Mahratta sovereignty, ' and the 
release of the raja of Satara ; and had Trimbukjee Dainglia fallen into 
their hands, tliey would have put him to death ; Chitoor Sing lingered in 
prison at Kangooree, where he died in the end of April 1818. His 
brother Shao died at Satara, 3rd May 1808, and was succeeded by his son, 
Pertab Siew, or Sing, the present raja, then in his sixteenth year. 

However strong the suspicion of the Peishwa’s connivance at the escape 
and concealment of Trimbukjee, there was no proof of the fact ; and as 
it was thought he would rest satisfied in having effected his freedom, little 
notice was taken of the circumstance. Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir was 
again called into the Peishwa’s councils ; Moro Dixit, a student of Bassein, 
and Cliimnajoe Narain, both Concanist Bramins, who, like most of Bajee 
Rao’s courtiers, had gained the favour of their prince by the dishonour of 
their families, were likewise employed in the administration ; and Captain 
Ford, the commandant of the regular brigade, in whom the Peishwa 
placed considerable confidence, because his prosperity depended on the 
stability of his government, was frequently the channel of communication 
between the British residency and the Peishwa’s ministers. The utmost 
cordiality seemed to prevail between the court and the residency at 
Poona ; but nothing could be more deceitful on the part of Bajee Rao. 
He was now engaged in the most active negotiations with Sindia, Holkar, 
the raja of Nagpoor, Umeer Khan, and the Pindharees against the British 
government ; he made great additions to his army, and supplied Trim- 
bukjee with large sums of money, directing him to raise troops at 
different places, in his own territory, which, even if discovered by the 
British government, might appear to be plundering Pindharees or 
. n 1817 insurgents. The resident, who had early and exact inforra- 
* * ation of Trimbukjee’s secret proceedings, applied to the 

minister to ascertain whether the assembly of such troops was authorised 
or not by the Peishwa ; and he was assured, not only that it was not 
authorised, but that no such assembly existed. Mr. Elphinstone was 
therefore bound to consider it an insurrection ; he told the minister that 
such levies were going forward ; that the principal body was assembling 
near Nattapoota, a village south of the Neera, within 50 miles of Poona, 
and he begged that immediate steps might be taken for its* dispersion. 
Although the minister continued to deny the existence of any assembly 
of troops, a part of Bappoo Gokla’s horse was sent down, as was pre- 
tended, for the resident’s satisfaction. They quietly occupied a position 

* The manner of it has already been explained in a note on Sivajee's life, chapter 
4, page 68 , 
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ilu the very; district Inhere to . inaurgewbe wer^i ^oollisoting, but4«<4w4 
they Qould heatr i^othlpg them* The Peieh^^a’ialeo peieisted ip td^pyh^ 
^('knowledge of Trimlmkjee, or of $n iusur^oottof) called, on the 
reeidetit^if he really did beUeve .each an abiaprd. report/ to take his own 
measures for suppressing it. It was by to? timOiktiown to the resident 
that the I^eishway during a visit to the country, had inyltted? and positively 
given Trimbtikjoe an a^ienqe at Phoolshtdiur, within 17, mijies of Poona i 
but what made thiB)xneeting to nmre remarkable is the fapt, afterwards 
ascertained) tot Trijnbukjee name tore attended by a Jarge body of 
horsey whoi surrounded to- village during the interview. The subsidiary 
force was ton in an advanced position, near JafEeirabad, for to purpose of 
protecting the coimt^ from the ravages of ' the Pindharees, fund qf 
assisting in giving effect to political measures to the northward ; but it 
was now, with the consent of the goverpor-general, ordered to act against 
the insurgents. Whilst two detachments of the Madras army advanced 
to the frontiers of the Nizam’s territory — ^the one to Tooljapoor, the other 
to Beder — CSolonel I(ionel Smith, who commanded the Poona subsidiary^ 
marched to the Neera with a light division, leaving his reserve to follow 
at leisure, ^e insurgents had moved from Nattapoota to dhutt ; but^ 
•on Colonel Smith’s approach, they countermarched, and passed by a 
rugged and unfrequented route through to Mahdeo hills { Colonel Smith 
followed them, but they had gained many hours’ march before the division 
got into their tract ; the pursuit, however, was taken up by a party of 
infantry from the reserve, under Major Smith of the Madras native 
infantry, who, after a persevering march, surprised and killed several of 
them; . but they had previously marked their course by several acts of 
atrocity, particularly by to murder of. Lieutenant Warre of the Madras 
artillery. The object of this body in moving to the nortWard was to 
join another party, assembled in Candeish under Trimbukjee’s relation, 
Godajee Dainglia ; but, before their arrival, Lieutenant iEvan Davies, of 
the Bombay establishment, at Uie head of a body of the Nizam’s horse, 
had attacked and dispersed the troops of Godajee. 

The existence of the insurrection could be no longer denied by the 
Peishwa; orders w^e therefore issued to the jagheerdar of Vinchoor 
to act against them ; and some time after, a letter &om to Yinchorkur, 
with a fictitious account of their attack and dispersion, was sent for the 
perusal of the resident,, and the officer commanding the subsidiaiy force. 

In the meantime the . Pei^wa continued to levy troops, both cavalry 
and infantry,;- every endeavour was used to induce him to» desist ; he was 
warned of to consequences of such proceedings, and of the dangerous 
oourse, he had followed in abetting to insurgents, and thus evincing 
intentions decidedly hostile to the British government. But he stijl 
persevered ; the language of his ministers assumed a pereznptory tone, 
and they demanded from to resident whether he intended war or peace; 
Mr. j^phinstone, in order that nothing might be wanting to bring the 
Peishwa to a sense of his situation, had suspended the intercourse between 
the residency and to Poona court about to time when Colonel, . Smith 
proceed^ against the insurgents ;.he now, in expectation of receiyinsg 
instructions f rom to governor-geneml, directed Colonel Bmith to wye 
towards Poona with the light division, aoquaioting the Peishwa with, h}s ' 
having dmie to; to plan he pursued was to proceed gradually, 
the, Peishwaitime to correct his errors, if so toposed, at Mtosamaitjtmp 
rriaxiug .nuthitig of to steadiness and dignity which beoawitouWUf 
sentative pf to British' nation. Many reasons,, however, to 
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lender it fidVisAble id bring tb an issue. ‘7fae insurgents gained 

ground in Oandetsh : a fert fell into their hands ; the Fel^ura’s levies, 
and the ^fopairs of his forts, which had been going on for some time, 
proceeded with great activity, and as the rainy season ap|»roachOd> it was 
. ^apprehended the Peish#a might betake himself to a hill«fort, inacoes^ 
/ ^ able at that season, and commence a war ivhioh must be protracted, hud 
would probably encourage all the Mahratta powers to unite in his oause. 
At iMs important crisis the communication between Calcutta and Poona 
was interrupted by disturbances in Kuttaok ; but, in the absence of the 
expected instructions, Mr. Elpliinstone had fortunately received a private 
leUer from the secretaiy to the govemor-general, which mentioned the 
surrender of Trimbukjee Dainglia as an indispensable preliminary to any 
new settlement whatever. On this information he determined to act 
without delay. Having intimated a desire to communicate with ibe 
minister, the Peishwa requested to see him, and throughout a long 
conference displayed an unusual degree of coolness and self-possession. 
He entered into a warm and most eloquent defence of himself ; reverted; 
as usual, to his obligations to the British government, and Spoke with so 
much apparent reason and candour of his own situation, and of the 
Consequences of the conduct and views imputed to him, that any person 
trho had not considered the weight of the evidence, and fully understood 
the character of Bajee Rao, must have felt disposed to give credit to the 
scmndness of his arguments, even if he had been inclined to doubt the 
sincerity of his protestations. But whilst his actions contradicted his 
words, Mr. Elphinstone was not to be deceived ; he tried, however, by 
every means, both during the conference and subsequently, to induce the 
Peishwa to prove the sincerity of bis professions, and avert the danger by 
which he was threatened ; he distinctly told him that Trimbukjee 
Dainglia must be delivered up, or not snuered to remain in his territory, 
and that the consequences of a refusal must involve the states in imme- 
diate hostilities. At last, after several days had passed in this manner, 
the resident formally demanded the seizure of Trimbukjee in the space of 
one mouth, And the immediate delivery of three principal forts— Singurh, 
Poorundhur, and Raigurh — as a pledge for the fulfilment of the demand. 
Bajee Rao, still under an impression of the high importance of his alliance 
to the British government, believed that the resident would not proceed to 
extremities ; and he hoped that, without making such a humiliating conces- 
sion, or surrendering pledges so important, he should be able to temporize 
until the season was advanced, and should find time to call into operarion, 
with full effect, the extensive confederacy planned by himself aud his 
favourite. Even when Mr. Eljdiinstone, on the 7th of May, intimated his 
determination to surround the city of Poona, Bajee £tao still refused 
compHance with the terms required. At last, at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the Peishwa sent a messenger In hopes that the resid^t might be 
» g induced to postpone or to rminquish Iris intention : and it 
wAy QQiy Qji finding him steady to his purpose that the 

messenger told him he was Insti^ctea to comply with bis demands. During 
the discusdon the day had dawned ; the troops were moving round the 
city, and had completely suitounded it before the resident could reach the 
he^ of the line. They were withdrawn as somi as the order for the sur- 
render of the forts was sent out : and the Peldiwa, as if at length sensible 
to his situatiim, and resolved to give up his favourite, issued a proclama- 
tion, offering rewards for the seizure of some of Trimbukjee’s adherents, 
^and a sum of two lakhs of rupees, andan enam village ot l,0(i0 rupees a year, 
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to any person who should brinr in ^imbukjoe Daipglia) deod or ^Hvo. 
He likewise seized some of Trimbukjeo’s adbereniif^ sequestrated tho pro- 
perty o£ others conoeroed in the insurrection, andpwdfested anapporontly 
strong desire to comply with the recommendation hio idHes. Although, 
these prooeedin^ did not deceive hie own subjqoti, and the proclama- 
tion, without the Peishwa's cordial concurrence, was of little importance 
to the apprehension of l^rimhokjeOj still it seein^d reasonable to admit 
these acts as a concession of that preliminaiy, wi^pnt which no proposals 
for present satisfaction or future security would have been received by the 
British authorities. 

The instructions of the governor-general, which reached Poona on the 
10th of May, were framed for the purpose of circumscribing the Peishwa’s 
power, of imposing such restrictions as should prevent the evils apprehend- 
ed from the course of policy pursued by the court of Focma for several 
years, and of obviating inoonveniencies found to exist in the performance 
of the articles of the treaty of Bassein. 

A new treaty was therefore drawn up, by which, in order to mark the 
foundation of the whole woceedings, the Peishwa was compelled to admit 
the guilt of Trimbukjee Dainglia a» the murderer of Gungadhar Shastree, 
the accredited agent of the Gaekwar state, residing under the guarantee of 
the British government within the Peishwa's territory, and hie consequent 
obligation«to seize and deliver him up to the British government ; until 
the accomplishment of which, the family of l^rimhubjee Damglia were to 
be given over as hostages. 

The Peishwa engaged to hafve no comnmnication with any foreign 
power whatever, neither to send nor to receive wukeels, and, as head of 
the Mahratta empire, renounced all rights beyond the boundkry of has own 
dominions between the Toongbuddra and Nerbuddah ; he relinquished all 
future demands on the Gaekwar, and agreed to compromise all past claims 
on him for the annual sum of four lakhs of rupees. He also agreed to let 
the farm of Ahmedabad to the Gaekwar for four and a half lakhs of 
rupees a year, exclusive of the tribute of Kattywar and hio other rights in 
Guzerat, which were dismembered by another article. Instead of furnish- 
ing the contingent of 5,000 horse and 3,000- infantry required by the treaty 
of Bassein, he agreed to cede territory yielding ^ lakhe of rupees for that 
purpose. This cession included Dharwar and Koosbgul with some un- 
defined districts in the Carnatic, the Ooncan north of Bombay, and th^ 
Peishwa's revenue in Guzerat, except Ahmedabad and Oolpar but Ahmeda- 
bad was subsequently included. The Peishwa also ceded me fort of Ahmed- 
nugur, together with all his rights north of the Neibuddah ; he recognised 
the settlement with the jagheerdars concluded in 1312 ; and; at the recom- 
mendation of the British government, restored the jagheer of the unfor- 
tunate Mahdoo Bao Rastia ; finally, he renounced Mailghut, a possession 
on the Nizam’s frontier, which the Peishwa’s troops had oceiiq)ied> in ISlIlV 

In consequence of this tr^ty, by which important advantages were 
secured to the Gaekwar’s government,, a new arrangement was concluded 
with him, which had for its object the consolidation of the territories of 
the respective governments, and also to impose on the Gaekwar a ^mom 
adequate proportion />! the militaxy charges ^ the province of Guzerat 
than he had been hitherto called upon to bear ; for, although his kregular 
troops were maintained at a great expense, they were found wanting in 
efficiency, and the duty, as well as extra charges of field service, fell upon 
the British government. It was therefore proposed that a part of the 
irregulars should be discharged, that the subsidiiiry force matnitained by 
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the Oaekwto ehonld receive^an additioft of 1,0(30 aiid'tw 

regimehts of cavalty ; and that districti^; lying convefaiently fot the Medi- 
tated coiniolidaltion, should be asdgned to the British government for 
defrayihj^ the additional expense. To this plan the Batoda government 
f]> acceded' And a tteaty to that efEect was concluded on the 6th November.'^ 

’ * The above chapter Is on ihe authority of lEUglitli records and drid iiifonrifaiion,' 
MSS. and personail observation., ’ ' . ^ 
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FBOM A. D. 1814 TO A. D. 1817. 

The MoflrqiiiB oflB-MingeaBrnme cMrge of the go^emvmti ofBriHah India. 
— State of India from the increase of predatory pov)e^.--^PatdnB aMPin- 
•dharees. — Plmfoi^ improvmg the defehswe military positions. — Failure of 
the negotiations teilh Bhopaul and Jeypoor — defensive aUianoe embraced 
hy Appa Sahib, the regent at Nagpoor — Appa Sahib falls into the views 
cf the Poona court-^-^urdets Pursajee.-^Progress of the Pindhmees . — 
Plans of the Marquis of Hastings for the suppresdm of the predatoij/ 
system— political and military arrangements. — Sirdia is forced into tUs 
govemor-generaVs views— progress of the negotiations with the Raj- 
poots, Umeer Khan, the chiefs in Bwndelcnnd, and the nabob of Bhopml. 

In October 1813 the Marquis of Hastings, then Eatl df Moira, ttssunidd 
charge of the government of British India as successor to Lord Minto. 
In addition to affairs immediately pressed upon his notice, the new 
A D 1814 governor-general ini^itubd inquiries into eveiy department 
* * ’ of the state,' extending liis interrogatories to the public 

character and services of individuals, hy which he not only collected a mass 
of infonnation, but ftwakenod a lively attention in the minds of the 
officers throughout tho vast army of British India, and inspired them, by 
this obvious desire to ascertain real merit, with the hope of honor and 
reward both for past and future exertions. 

The defective nature of the political arrangements concluded by the 
British authorities in 1806-6 had become very evident from the state of 
anarchy existing in Malwa and Rajpootana ; and the necessity of suppress- 
ing tho spreading hordes of Patans and Pindhare^ was universally 
acknowledged. The 'numbers of these marauders had augmented 
to about 60,000 men, of whom about one-balf were Pindharee 
horse. Both the one and tlie other were systematic plunderers ; but the 
Patans were associated under Umeer Khan for the purpose of invading 
and plundering such states as they could overpower or intimidate, wMlst 
the object of the Pindharees was universal rapine. 

The Patans, therefore, required infantry and guns, and in this respect 
no native amly in India was more efficient : tlieir artillery w^ excellent ; 
and they had some of the oldest of Holkar’s battalions as: the foundatibh 
of their ihf antry, which was estimated at about 10,000 and their caValry at 
15,000 men. They were also distinguislied f rom Pindharees by havings 
fixed rate of monthly pay, thoiigh it was seldom punctnaliy received. ^ ' 
These plttnderersi especially Sie Pindharees^ were always gaining >afi 
accession of strength as the countries around them became exhausted ; for 
not only did eyery lawless man, who could command a hors^ and a jWear, 
joip theifi, but the ihore peaceable p^ of the community for 

siibsistence ihtd the same course of .life; so that additional/ 
accumulating .strength tended of themselves to enlarge (the « sphere of 
Pindharco operations, without other less apparent soui^.o£hitigmeaiatioh^ 
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derived tom the secret support and encouragement of^various principal 
chiefs of theMahratta empire. 

Bepresentations of the growth and formidable nature of this predatory 
power were early made to the Const of Directors ; but as the question 
i seemed to involve a revision of their political relations with several of the 
native states, years had elapsed before my latitude was granted for de- 
partir^&om the defensive System of pbllcy pursued since the settlement 

l%e authorities at home, however, regretting the manner in which some 
of the Rajpoot states had been thrown off, were desirous of repairing what 
was still in their power, by taking the raja of Je 5 ^oor under British pro- 
tection, and orders to that effect were received at Bengal in 1814 ; but as 
the measure was part of a plan which the Marquis of Hastings had in view 
for effecting a complete arrangement, he postponed attempting it until a 
more favourable season. 

As a prelude to the great object contemplated, it being supposed that 
Bughoo]ee Bhonslay, from his dread of the rindharees, anatom a sense of 
the gratuitous aid which had been more than once afforded when Nagpoor 
was threatened, might now be induced to enter on a defensive alliance 
with the British ^oyemmentt proposals to that effect were made to him ; 
but a long negotiation through the resident, Mr. Jenkins, ended in a posi- 
tive rejection of the terms. 

The chief end of these overtures, in the present instance, was with a 
view of connecting the chain of militiury posts between the frontier of the 
British possessions in Bundelcund and the territoiy of their ally, the 
Nizam. The same object was attainable by taking Govind Rao Nana, the 
chief of Sagur, and Wuzeer Mohummud, nabob of Bhopaul, under British 
protection ; but being by this time involved in hostility with the Goorkhas 
of Nepaul, Lord Hastings intended to postpone the offer of protection to 
the pnndpalitieB in que^ion, when he obtained infoimation that a negotia- 
tion for a treaty, offensive and defensive, was in progress betwixt Sindia 
and Rughoojee Bhonslay, and also between Sindia and the ministers of 
Toolsee Bye Holkar he further learnt that Sindia, who had made great 
efforts against Bhopaul the preceding year, was determined to renew the 
siege ; that in its enmausted state even tne heroism of Wuzeer Mohummudf 
must prove unavailing ; and finally, that this chief earnestly solicited to 
be taken under BritiEh protection. 

From these circumstances, Lord Hastings determined on adopting the 
proposed measure, and directed certain terms to be offered, which compre- 
hended the free ingress, egress, and residence of British troops within the 
nabob’s territory, and the surrender tom Bhopaul of a fort as a present 
depdt Tb support the negotiations, the troops in Bundelcund were rein- 
forced, the Hyderabad subsidiary moved tom Jaulua to BUchpoor, the 
Poona subsidiary from Seroor to Jaffeirabad, a large reserve was formed 
in the Deccan, and the army of Guzerat occupied a position at Soneepoor, 
on the right bank of the Myhie. 

Wuzeer Mohummud appeared most ready to embrace the termSi 8ind it 
was in oonsequence intimated to Bindia, by the resident in hm camp, that 

* These negoiisjbioiui, of which the govemor-general had obtaiaed intelligeuce, were 
the prriude to the treaty of confederacy, of whi% the firsfc article expressed the deter- 
mination of these princes to serve and obey the Peishwa. 

t See Sir John MaUndm's Central India for an interesting and animated aceovnt of 
the dfifoocs of Bhepanh 
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l^e ^nqipality of^Bh^paul was under Britieh protootioki. Sindia pmtealed 
A. ix 1815. agaitist the measure, declared nabob 

to be his deiM^aant, and, in defiance of tiie assemlded 
armies, threatened an immediate attack upon him. His battalions advanc- 
ed, and although under a^ certain assurance that An attack on Bhopanl 
would occasion an immediate rupture with the Englidi, Sindia, for a liiiie, 
seemed quite determined to risk the event ; but Ids action fell i^ort of his 
words, and ultimately his army was withdrawn. His Conduct was to Im 
accounted for in the unfavourable commencement andbrffliimt termination 
of the Nepaul war ; but the first impressions throughout India respecting 
^at warfare inspired hopes in all who wished the ov^hrOw of the Briti£ 
power. Of that number, the Peishwa, from the time he was guided by the 
councils of Trimbukjee Dainglia, and especially after having instigated 
and participated in his crimes, may be consider^ the chief ; it was, how- 
ever, at one time supposed that the plan of the general oonf^eraoy almady 
mentioned did not originate with the Mdirattas, but was suggested through 
Sindia by the Nepaulese. 

The Peishwa and Rughoojee Bhonslay assented, with seeming cordiality, 
to the proposed connection of the British government with Bhopaul ; but 
no agreement ever took place with Wuzeer Mohummud. As long as he 
Was threatened by Sindia, he not only appeared to accede to the terms, but 
gave out that he was under the protection of the British ; but when 
danger subsided, he objected to the surrender of a fort, and the negotiation 
terminated. The descendant, however, of the nabob of Bhopaul, who in 
1779 dared, in defiance of Mahratta hostility, to befriend the English 
detachment under General Goddard, could be lorgiven for an evasion, by 
which, if he refused protection, he also preserved independence. The 
failure of this arrangement prevented the prosecution of any plan of set- 
tlement with Govind Rao Nana at this period. 

In the ensuing year, after the tennination of the war in Nepanl, the raja 
A. D 1816 J^ypoor, being much pressed by Umeer Khan, applied 
^ * * for protection from the British government, which Lord 

Hastings, with a view to the general plan of settlement, was willing te 
afford ; but the raja broke ofi the negotiation as soon as he had induced 
Umeer Khan to withdraw, and, like Wuzeer Mohummud, showed that 
necessity alone prompted his application. 

The nabob of Bhopaul, however, died on the 17th March 1816, and 
M rch 1'*— 22 Bhonslay on the 22nd of the aame month. 

Ma cn ^ * Wuzeer Mohummud was succeeded as nabob of Bhopaul 

by his son Wuzeer Mohummud, and Rughoojee Bhonslay was succeeded 
by his only son Pursajee. But Pursajee, whose intellects were always 
weak, fell into a state of idiotism immediately afterwards ; and his cousip 
Moodajee, usually styled Appa Sahib, the son of Venkajee Munnya Baj^ 
poo, Who commanded at the battle of Ar^om, was chosen regent, 
though not without considerable opposition. To secure an ascendancy, by 
no means fully established, Appa Sahib applied to the British resident to 
be admitted to the defensive alliance, before proposed to Rughoojee, 
which was prompUy acceded to, and a treaty was si^ed 27th May 1816. 
A stipulated money payment,^ oalculated to defray the additional expense 
of field charges for one regiment of cavalry and 6,000 infantry, was to be 
paid by tte Nagpoor government, and a contingent of 8,000 horse imd 
2,000 foot was to be maintained by the terms of the alliance. A s&bsi- 

* Of seven and a half lakhs of rupees annually. 
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4iary force w4wim,iBe4ia<^ly.fom^, and.uptil Si^eur^j 

in tbe i^vemmeojk, the whole coxjiltMxuodip the heighhourhopd of the 
qapitial, itbeiog agreed that, wbe^ th^, troops were ;requhed iw’ Adyahce, 
or eym <m ordinary oocasiopB, two hattftlioos only.flhojuljdremaio^t Nftg- 
pjpor. iBy the eod^of October 1810^ -^ppa.gabib had cpqjplotely eBtaWiahed, 
his aothprity, bqt being Immediately assailed by thp intrigues of the 
A D®1817 P^shwa, he very soon cams , into the yiows pf thp Popna 
.*} • * court ; being, however, apprehensive that if ho threw o# the 

support of the Priti^ government during the lifo-timp pf Pursajee,, a 
Pebmarv 1 party might endanger' his , power, he one night .caused 
wru ry . to be secretly strangled, and on the , following 

morning it was announced and belipved that be had been found < dead in 
his bed. 

In, the meantime the aggressions of the Pindharees increased, nor copld 
the British government defend its territory from their ravages, although 
large armies, at a vast expense, were annually called into the field. Dur- 
ing the season of 1815-16, or from October till May inclusive of those 
years, the Pindharees pushed their depredations to a great extent, and 
were vpry suecesaful in eluding the parties sent in pursuit of. tlipm. In 
the ensuing seasons they were less fortunate in their escapes : the British 
detachments, performing extraordinary marches, frequently came up with 
them, sometimes fell upon them accidentally, and cut off many of thjair 
parties. The Pindharees never fought, and seldom defended themselves 
against British troops ; but these successes, though iu many instances highly 
creditable, to the zeal and perseverance of the army, were bqt a mere 
palliative to this m'owing and deep-seated evil. It was obseryable that 
for several years the territory of the Mahrattas was in general respected, 
and their ravages directed principally against that of the Nizam and the 
British government. 

To prevent suspicion from this circumstance, the Peishwa sent a pa^ty 
of horse to plunder in his own country, who gave themselves out as 
Pindharees and Sindia professed the greatest desire to suppress them ; 
but his oQmmanders openly countenanced them, and it was manifest tliat 
both Sindia and HoJkar were not only unwilling but unable to restrain 
their dependants. 

The subsidiary treaty with Nagpoor, and the acquisition of the 
Peishwa^S rights by the treaty of 1817 over his remaining tributaries in 
Bundelcund, greatly improved the defensive means hitherto adopted by . 
the British government ; but the governor-general, betWe receivitig 
authority from England, had come to the resolution, as early Pecember ' 
1816, of effectually suppressing the Pindharees ; various reasons, however^ 
induced him to defer carrying his plan into effect until the close of the 
ensuing rains ; and iu the meantime the Court of Directors had sanctipp^ 
offensive oj^rations to the extent of driving the Pindhareea from their 
liaimtS'On the banks of the Nerbuddah and from Malwa. 

The views of the Marquis of Hastings were more enlarged ; be aimpd at 
their complete suppression by eradicating the < predatory system from 

* The fact hem recorded is statedna good authority, but it was not suspected ot 
known till after the war ; the party .was sent by Xrimbnkjee. in the epd jOf .1^X6, or 
very early in X8,X7> into spathertt Concan, wherp they. p}una^e4 snd copaowea 
very great exces^a' mving dispersed, they afterwards re-^i^^im)lfed iU tpe 
neighbourhood ’dfNattapwta. The)* hklted Ode niglA m On thOir Way down*, 

of which place some of them, 1 believe, were natives, at all events they were after- 
wards well known there»>r > * ' 
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oentr^ India, bo as to carry peace to those desolated provinoCSf and 
security to the rest of the country. Berar was supposed to be settled by 
the late subsidiary alliance ; and the Peishwa, crippled by the treaty of 
Poona, might, it was hoped, see the necessity of refraining from hostili- 
ties, secret or avowed, if he wished to retain the territory still left to him. 
The plan, therefore, of the governor-general embraced principally the 
possessions of Sindia, Holkar, the Bajpoots, the nabob of Bhopaul, and 
the principalities of Bundelcund. The former treaties with Sindia and 
Holkar became virtually annulled from the period when their dependants 
began to ravage the territory of the British government. Many proofs 
of secret hostilities, particularly on the part of Sindia, had come to the 
knowledge of the governor-general, besides the treaty of confederacy by 
which all the Mahrattas engaged to serve and obey the Peishwa ; he there- 
fore determined on submitting a plan of a treaty of concert and alliance 
to those two states, — to declare the treaties of 1805 annulled, so that he 
might be at liberty to admit the claims of every state, tributary or others 
wise, that had any pretentions to independence ; and to guarantee rights 
and possessions in all instances where the state or principality agreed to 
make common cause against the predatory system ; but he resolved t6 
admit of no neutrality. He adopted as a principle not to disturb occu- 
pancy, but to treat with the existing government or chiefs who might be 
in possession of the country at the time. Thus Umeer Khan, though an 
undeserving instance of the operation of this general benefit, if he agreed 
to the proposals, and dismissed his Patans, was to be guaranteed in the 
jagheer which he held from Holkar. On these principles, and to the 
above effect, as soon as the military preparations were in sufficient pro- 
gress, Orders were despatched to the various political agents. 

The military plan was equally simple and comprehensive. Armies were 
to be assembled around the territories described, to close in by simultane- 
ous movements to a common centre, so as to hem-in the Pindharees and 
their abettors at all points ; taking care to provide efiicient means for 
resisting or following up any bodies of the enemy who might pass through 
the advancing divisions. For this purpose five divisions were prepared 
in the Deccan, and placed under the orders of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
coramander-in-chief of the Madras army. One division was held ready 
in Ouzerat, and four divisions, with two in reserve, were to co-operate 
from Bengal under the personal command of the Marquis of Hastings, 
who took the field that he might be on the scene of operations, and 
superintend the execution of his arrangements. Sir John Malcolm was 
appointed political agent of the governor-general with the army of fee 
Deccan, and had also command of one of the divisions destined for active 
operations in the field. The preparations in the south, as the troops had 
so far to march, were necessarily public, but those to the northward of 
Bundelcund were managed with secrecy, so as not to give the alarm 
to Sindia, until he should find himself compelled to submit to the 
intended propositions, or obliged to commence war under great dis- 
advantage. * 

The forces of the Deccan, including a sixth or reserve division formed 
at Adonee under Brigadier-General Pritzler, the Guzerat division undqr 
Brigadier-General Grant Keir, and the troops left for the protection of 
Poona, Hyderabad, and Nagpoor, amounted to upwards of 57,000 regulars, 
of which number 6,255 were cavalry. The army which took tl^o field in 
Bengal consisted of about 34,000 regulars, of which tlie cavalry ampunted 
to nearly 5,000. Besides thei^, there were 13,000 irreguljw horse on the 
81 
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strength of the Ddccan army, and nearly 10,000 with the army of Bengal, 
many of them good troops. 

The 1st division of the army of the Decoan under the command of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, preceded by the Sr(i.division under Sir John Malcolm, was 
destined to advance into Malwa, and cross the Nerbuddah at Hindia. 
The 5th divimon, consisting of the Nagpoor subsidiary force under Colonel 
Adams, was to advance oy Hooshingabad. The 2nd division under 
Brigadier-General Doveton, and the 4th division under Brigadier-General 
Smith, were to occupy positions, the former in Berar, and the latter in 
Candeish, and to act according to circumstances. The army of Guzerat 
was to advance by Dohud into Malwa. 

The four principal Bengal divisions were to be assembled at Bewaree, 
Agra, Sikundra near Kalpee, and at Kalin jer in.Bm>delcund. The two 
divisions in reserve were intended as detachments of observation ; the 
one was stationed under Brigadier-General Toone on the upper Saone, the 
other under Brigadier-General Hardyman in Bewah, on the upper Ner- 
buddah. The division from Bundelcund, under the command of General 
Marshall, was to advance with the Deccan army against the Pindharees. 
The division from Bewaree, the most northern point, was under the 
command of Major-General Ochterlony, and was intended to expedite the 
arrangements with the Bajpoots, and to co-operate in overaweing the 
Patans or attacking the Pindharees. The main body, to be assembled at 
Bikundra, was under the personal command of the Marquis of Hastings, 
and was prepared with considerable celerity and secrecy by the middle of 
October. It was destined to cross the Jumna by a bridge of boats a little 
above Kalpee, to march due west, and to occupy, in the first instance, a 
position south of Gwalior, whilst the division from Agra, under Major- 
General Donkin, took up its station at Dholpoor, immediately to the 
northward. This judicious manoenvre, which gave the command of 
Bindia's camp with the best part of his artillery, was executed with great 
success ; it disarmed one important member of a hostile confederacy form- 
ed against the British government, and compelled Sindia to sign a treaty, 
which, however unpalatable at the moment, was really ensuring his safety. 

In l^ptember it was intimated to Sindia through Captain Gose, the 
resident in his camp, that the army of the Deccan was about to advance 
for the extirpation of the Pindharees, and, as matter of form, passports 
were requested for the free ingress and egress of the British troops through 
his territory. At this period Sindia’s army at Gwalior was more than 
usually turbulent — ^a circumstance principally attributable to a strong 
excitement caused by reports of the Peishwa's determination to break with 
the English, and a general hope that their master was about to join him. 
Sindia, in rejdy to the , application for passports, stated that he had not 
given up his intention of punishing the Pindharees, and requested that 
the troops might be stopped ; but this being declared impossible after 
what had happened in the last two years, the passports were granted. 
Before the middle of October the views of the governor-general were com- 
pletely unfolded to Sindia by a paper prepared and sent from the camp at 
Bikundra. It conlkained remonstrances on his evasive conduct for having 
harboured freebooters, who had plundered the British territory at the very 
time when he was pledging himself to punish their depredations, and it 
combated the plea he had advanced of inability to suppress them ; if, 
however, that plea were admitted as personal exoneration, it constituted a 
virtual dissolution of the treaty, and more especially annuli^ those 
stipulations in regard to his dependants in Bajpootana ; because, if unable 
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to restraiu such dependants, when they committed aggressions on the 
British government, the treaties which bound that government to regard 
them as the subjects of Sindia could no longer be considered in force. 
The paper in question further declared that the British government had no 
other view than the efEectual extinction of all predatory associations ; 
and Captain Close was authorised to communicate the mode in which 
Sindians aid was solicited for that purpose. He was required to place his 
troops at the disposal of the British government, to be stationary or 
employed at its option, with a British officer superintending each of the 

S ipal divisions ; and any of Sindia’s officers supporting or harbouring 
ooters were to be dealt with as rebels. A contingent of 5,000 horse, 
to be employed under the direction of British officers against the Pindha- 
rees, and funds allotted for its expenses for three years, from the pension 
payable by the British government and the tribute demandable from 
Boondee and Joudpour. The lands recovered from the Pindharees belong- 
ing to Sindia to be restored to him, and to the rightful owners, in all cases 
where they co-operated for their suppression ; where they did not, the 
whole to be given up to Sindia. As a security for the fulfilment of the 
proposed terms, the forts of Hindis and Asseergurh were demanded, but 
Sindians flag was to be allowed to fly, and a few of his troops permitted 
to remain in each of them. , The tribute due to Sindia by the Rajpoot 
principalities was not to be aflected by any agreements which the British 
government might make with them ; on the contrary, its due receipt was 
to be guaranteed to him. A treaty to this efEect was signed by Sindia on 
the 5th November, and ratified by the governor-general on the following 
day. Hindis was given up according to the terms of the treaty ; but 
Jeswunt Rao Lar, tne killidar of Asseergurh, refused to obey the order of 
surrender. The three principal divisions of Sindia’s army were thus 
stationed — the first at Ajiraere under Bappoojee Sindia, the same person 
who treacherously deserted on Monson’s retreat ; the second at Jawud 
under Jeswunt Rao Bhow ; and the third at Bhadurgurh under Colonel 
Jean Baptiste. The British officers chosen to superintend those divisions 
were, in their respective order. Major Ludlow, Captain Caulfield, and Major 
Bunco. 

Soon after Sindia had signed the treaty. General Donkin’s division 
proceeded to the westward for the purpose of co-operating in the general 
plan, but the Marquis of Hastings continued to move about to the south- 
ward of Gwalior, to observe the motions of Sindia, who, though compelled 
to accept the terms imposed, was watching the progress of events in the 
Deccan, intriguing with the Peishwa, and endeavouring to stir up the 
Goorkhas of Nepaul to make common cause with the Mahrattas. 

In the meantime the political agents of the British government were 
actively engaged in negotiations with the petty states. The raja of 
Kerowlee, a dependant of the Peishwa, to whom the raja had paid a small 
tribute of 25,000 rupees a year, was the first to accept the proffered pro- 
tection. He acknowledged the supremacy of the British government, was 
guaranteed in his possessions, and in his particular case the tribute was 
remitted. He agreed to furnish troops to the extent of his means. This 
agreement was signed on the 9th November, and on the same day Umeer 
Khan’s agent at Delhi accepted the terms ofEered for his master. His 
jagheer was guaranteed and taken under British protection, on condition 
of disbanding his followers, except a small number for the internal 
management of his jagheer, which were to attend on the requisition of the 
British government; he was also to relinquish all connection wilh 
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freebooters, and to give up his artillery for an equitable pectiniary com-' 
pensation.' After the conclusion of the treaty with Sindia, Captain Tod, 
assistant to the resident in Sindians camp, was sent on a politiccd mission 
to the Bajpoot states. The raj-rana, Zalim Sing of Kotah, who goTemed 
the principality in the name of his imprisoned soverei^, with all the 
prudence and vigour of the ablest qf the Mahratta Peishwas, immediately 
acceded to the terms proposed, blocked up the passes in his country, and 
furnished a contingent to act with the British troops. A treaty was after- 
wards concluded with him on the 26th December. 

In Bundelcund, Govind Bao Nana had signed a treaty on the 1st Novem- 
ber, by which his tribute and military service, transferred from the 
Peishwa to the British government by the treaty of Poona, was commuted 
for the cession of a part of the district of Mahabuk, which lay within the 
British frontier in Bundelcund. Winaek Bao, the chief who had posses- 
sion of Sagur, refused the proffered terms. The raja of Simpthur and the 
soobehdar of Jhansee readily acpepted the terms of protection and guarantee; 
and the nabob of Bhopaul not only accepted them, but entered most 
heartily into the cause. The political arrangements in Bundelcund were 
conducted by Mr. Wauchope ; those already mentioned as concluded with 
tho rajas of Kerowleo and Kotah, and Umeer Khan were framed by Mr. 
Metcalfe, the resident at Delhi ; but that of Umeer Khan, though signed 
by his agent on the 9th November, was not ratified by himself for some 
time, as the crafty Patan was then engaged in other negotiations with the 
Peishwa’s agent in his camp, and, like Sindia, was watching the important 
events which were passing at Poona and Nagpoor.<> 

♦ In addition to the authorities quoted for the preceding chapter, I have to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to Mr. Prinsep’s narrative. 
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A. D. 1817 AND A. D. 1818. 

The Peishwa proceeds to Pmderpoor-^retended reduction of his mUitarp 
establishment — Poona auxiliary force. — Sir John Malcolm^ political 
agent of the governor-general^ arrives at Poona — interview with the 
Peishwa at Maholy — is deceived by Bajee Rao — system recommended in 
consequence. — Advance of the divisions of the Deccan army. — Peishwa' s 
proceedings at Maholy — invests Bappoo Gohla with full powers-^plan 
for corrupting the troops^fdelity of the sepoys — murder of the resident 
prevented by Gohla. — Pestival of the Dussera — alarming appearances 
at Poona — Peishwa hesitates — arrival of the European regiment. — British 
troops take up a new position — are suddenly attacked by the Peishwa' s 
army — battle of Khirhee — residency plundered and burnt — violent pro- 
ceedings of the Peishwa — remonstrances. — Interview between the resident's 
moonshee and Gohla. — General STrdth returns to Poona— -flight of the 
Peishwa. — Poona is occupied—pursuit of the Peishwa — defence of Kory- 
gaom. — The Peishwa continues his flight — pursuit taken vp by General 
Pritzler — resumed by General Smith. — Mr. Elphinstone is appointed 
commissioner, and two divisions of the army of the Deccan placed at his 
disposal. — Capture of Satara.-— The Satara proclamation — new distribu- 
tio7i of the force. — General Smith surprises the Peishwa' s army at Ashtah 
— death of Gokla — rescue of the raja of Satara. — Affairs of Nagpoor— 
treacherous attack on the British troops — Battle of Seetabuldee — arrival of 
General Doveton.—Appa Sahib surrenders himself— his guns are stormed 
and taken — attack on Nagpoor repulsed — Arabs capitulate — operatiom 
of General Hardy rnan, and reduction of the northern districts.-- Appa 
Sahib is reinstated. — Revert to affairs in Malwa and Hindostan, 

In the month of July, as soon as the arrangements resulting from the 
A D 1817 treaty of Poona were put in a train of adjustment, t^ 
• • ' Peishwa left his capital, and proceeded on his annual pil- 

grimage to the temples of Punderpoor, unaccompanied by tlie resident, 
which promised to have a good efEect in marking the restoration of con- 
fidence on the part of the British government. He immediately reduced 
his military establishment, chiefly his cavalry ; but it was subsequently 
discovered that he had given every sillidar seven months’ pay, with orders 
to remain at his village, and to hold himself in readiness to return when 
called upon, with as many of his friends as he could collect. 

The regular battalions raised by the Peishwa were transferred as part of 
the contingent, which was placed under the direction of the British go- 
vernment, and now termed the Poona auxiliary force ; but at Bajee Bao’s 
particular request, that he might be able to confer the command on 
Captain Ford, one of the battalions was to be retained in his own pay, 
and in lieu of it a new corps was to be recruited. Every exertioniwas 
made to raise the stipulated number of horse ; but the Peishwa’s diuissa- 
ries opposed the recruiting by every means they could devise* From 
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Punderpoorj ihe Peishwa, instead of retoming to Poona, proceeded to 
Maholy, a village near Satara, and a sacred place at the junction ai the 
Yena and Eistna. During his stay there. Sir John Malcolm arrived at 
Poona, having, on his appointment as political agent to the governor^ 
general, with his usual great activity, visited all the native courts in the 
Deccan, for the purpose of consulting with the residents previously to 
entering on the scene of operations in Malwa ; and the Peishwa, on 
hearing of his arrival, invited him to a conference at Maholy. 

In Sie course of conversation, the Peishwa complained much of the 
degraded state in which he was left by the late treaty, lamented the loss 
of that friendship which had hitherto been only productive of benefit, but 
enlarged on the gratitude which he felt, and must ever feel, for the protec- 
tion and support he had experienced from the British government. Sir 
John Malcolm endeavoured to soothe him, explained in a general manner 
the plans of the Marquis of Hastings for the suppression of the Pindharees, 
and strongly recommended him to adopt a line of policy calculated to assure 
the British government of his sincere desire to promote the alliance, and 
secure its mendship : that the restoration of what was already forfeited 
he must not expect, but, by pursuing the course now recommended, and 
aiding the operations with his utmost means, he might rely on the justice 
and liberality of the governor-general for obtaining considerable acquisi- 
tions as a recompense for the fidelity of which he boasted, and which he 
might now display. The Peishwa’s professions were most cordial, and 
communicated, as usual, with so great an appearance of candour and good 
sense, that Sir John Malcolm was completely deceived, and returned to 
Poona in the full conviction that Bajee Kao would now heartily engage 
in the British cause, and that, by encouraging him to raise troops, and 
treating him with perfect confidence, he would prove a faithful ally. Mr. 
Elphinstone, though he expressed his opinions, would not oppose the 
liberal system recommended by Sir John Malcolm ; but he contemplated 
and foretold a different result, especially on considering the tempting 
opportunity which would be afforded by the advance of General Smith’s 
division to the frontier, and the exposed state of the handful of troops 
at Poona. 

The forts of Singurh, Baigurh, and Poorundhur were restored to the 
Peishwa during the month of August. The excessive heavy rains of this 
season, prolonged to an unusually late date, delayed the advance of the 
whole Deccan army. Brigadier-General Smith had transported his divi- 
sion across the Ghore by the 9th October, and by the 20th occupied con- 
venient positions close to the Ghandore range of hills, with a view of 
advancing into Candeish, as soon as it should appear requisite. A 
battalion of light infant^, with some auxiliary horse, were left between 
Seroor and Ahmednugur ; one auxiliary battalion was stationed for the 
protection of the Seroor cantonment, and the Peishwa’s own corps, consist- 
ing of from 400 to 500 men, remained at Dhapooree, in its first canton- 
ment, a few miles to the north-west of Poona. The company’s European 
regiment from Bombay was to be held in readiness to join the brigade at 
Poona about the end of October. 

The Peishwa did not return to his capital until the end of September. 
During his stay at Maholy he was most actively engaged in those schemes 
he had long meditated against the British government ; but, by the advice 
of Bappoo Gokla, he had determined on changing his plans of covert 
hostility to an open attack, as soon as he should be prepared. The recom- 
mendation of m John Malcolm to recruit his army, for the pu]:po^ of 
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aiding in the Pindharee war, afforded an excellent cloak to his dee^gns. 
Qokla was now the leader of all his measures, and Bajee Bao was induced 
to rive him a formal writing under his own seal, which he confirmed on 
oath, binding himself to be implicitly directed ^ his counsel, and investing 
him with the full powers of his government This measure seems to have 
been adopted not merely as a security to Gokla, but as a means of alla 3 nng 
the mistrust which the sillidars entertained towards Bajee Bao, and was 
the condition on which several of the jagheerdars pledged themselves to 
stand bv him. This circumstance, though reported in the country, was 
not fully ascertained until after the commencement of hostilities. Bappoo 
Gokla received ten millions of rupees — nearly a million sterling-«-to assist 
in the expense of preparation. From the time of his first determination 
to break with the English, Bajee Bao restored the lands of many of his 
jagheerdars, and for several vears had been endeavouring to render him- 
^If more popular with all classes of his subjects. He unfolded his 
intention of going to war with the English to the raja of Satara ; and, 
whilst he exacted from him and his mother an oath of secrecy and support, 
he sent them and all their family into strict confinement in Wassota. 
His recruiting went forward with remarkable activity ; hie forts also were 
garrisoned, stored, and repaired ; and orders were issued to prepare his 
fleet. Many Bheels and Ramoosees were engaged in his interest by 
Trimbukjee Dainglia ; and especial missions were despatched to Hagpoor 
and the camps of Sindia, Holkar, and Umeer Khan ; but the schemes which 
he personally directed were the seduction of the native troops and the 
assassination of the resident. His plan of corrupting the troops 
extended even to the European officers ; and the agent employed 
for the latter purpose was tfeswunt Bao Ghorepuray, who for many 
years had resided at Poona, was intimately acquainted with many 
of the officers, and, since the treaty of Sunee Angengaom, had re- 
ceived a pension of 1,000 rupees a month irom the British govern- 
ment.^ Jeswimt Bao had experienced much kindness from Mr. Elphin- 
stone ; but at this period, in consequence of some petty intrigues in which 
he had made an improper use of his name, the resident was obliged to 
treat him with unusud reserve. Bajee Bao, judging the opportunity 
favourable, sent for Jeswunt Bao, and, after many promises, exacted an 
oath of secrecy, and communicated the plan for corrupting the European 
officers — a commission which Jeswunt Bao, although he well knew its 
futility, like a true Mahratta readily undertook, upon receiving an advance 
of 60,000 rupees. So far he kept his oath as to say nothing of these cir- 
cumstances ;t but Jeswunt Bao had a great personal regard for Mr. El- 
phinstone, and, throughout the rise and progress of the Peishwa’s prepara- 
tions, gave early and constant warning of what might be expected. Jes- 
wunt Bao Ghorepuray was the only man of family who at the rupture 

* It may be here mentioned that Jeswunt Bao Ghorepuray had a just claim to toe 
fort and valley of Sondoor, held by his brother Khundee Bao Ghorepuray, but which 
Jeswunt Rao had made over to the Peishwa in exchange for other yUlaaes, The 
British government approved of the transaction, and promised, at the time the tnuur-* 
fer was made, to put the Peishwa in possession of Sondoor, but y^ous causes prevent- 
ed the fulfilment of this promise until the eod of October of this year, when Scndkxnr 
surrendered to a part of the reserve under Ck>lonel Thomas Monro, detached from the 
force of Brigadier-General Pritzler for the express purpose. 

t Independently of its having been found in the Peishwa*s accounts, 1 became 
acquainted with the circumstances from an individoal then high m Bijee Bao*s omifi- 
dence, whose name it would be improper to publish# 
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aponly espoused the British cause ; but, of all its adherents, none was of 
So mtioh importance, or rendered himself so eminently useful, as a Bramin 
named Ballalee Punt Nathoo,* whose vigilance, judgment, fidelity, and 
firmness at that tiying period entitle him to be mentioned in this place. 

The reports of corrupting the troops were brought from all quarters ; 
some of the sepoys indignantly refused what to them were splendid ofEers ; 
and others, pretending to acquiesce, communicated the circumstances to 
their officers $ but the extent of the intrigues could not be ascertained, 
and they at last became alarming, even to those who knew ihe fidelity of 
the Bombay sepoys, from the circumstance of the Peishwa’s having many 
of their families and relations in his power, against whom he commenced 
a system of persecution, which he threatened to perpetuate if the sepoys 
renised to desert the British service. 

It was the Peishwa’s wish, previous to the commencement of hostilities, 
to invite Mr. Elphinstone to a conference, and murder him ; but this plan 
was opposed by G-okla, who, though he concurred in that of corrupting the 
sepoys, and was most sanguine in his belief of its complete success, 
disdained to perpetrate so base a crime, especially as Mr. Elphinstpne had 
more than once proved himself his friend. But Bajoe Rao was unwilling to 
relinquish a favorite scheme of personal revenge, and proposed to assassinate 
the resident as he rode out ; or, should that fail, to get Trimbukjec, with 
a body of Bheels, to endeavour to surprise the residency by night, whilst a 
simultaneous attack should be made on the cantonment. 

The last interview which took place between Mr. Elphinstone and tho 
n f >1 u Peishwa was on the 14th of October, when, although the 
uc oDer latter adverted to the loss of territory and reputation he 
had suffered by the late treaty, he continued to express grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the* former friendship of the British government. On Mr. 
Elphinstone’s mentioning how anxiously the advance of the troops was 
desired, Baiee Rao repeated the assurances which he had of late fre- 
quently made through his ministers, that his troops should be sent to the 
frontier to co-operate against the Pindharees immediately after the Dus- 
sera. 

The festival the Dussera took place on the 19th October, and was the, 

O t h IQ most splendid military spectacle ever witnessed since tho 

® ^ ’ accession of Bajee Rao. Two circumstances were partis 

cularly observable on this occasion ; a marked degree of slight towards 
the resident, and at the moment of the Peishwa’s quitting the ground, a 
large compact mass of horse, under an officer named Naroo Punt Aptey, 
gallopped down, as if they had intended to charge the flank of the British 
troops, but wheeled off as they came close up. The intention of this 
manoeuvre was to show the sepoys their insignificance when compared to 
this host of Mahratta spears, and might be supposed to have its effect in 

* At my particular request, he wrote a very correct and voluminous history of his 
own times, in which he quotes his authorities. It was translated for me by my friend 
Mr; William Richard Morris, of the Bombay civil service, whose valuable assistance 1 
have already acknowledged ; but the original MS. is in possession of its author, who, 
for various prudential reasons, was desirous of retaining it. Ballajee Punt Nathoo 
was the carcoon of the ill-requited Khundee Rao Rastia, who at his death appointed 
him guardian to his children. He endeavoured to interest Colonel Close m their 
behalf, was in the habit of coming much to the residency, and at last attached himself 
to Mr, Elphinstone, openly embraced the British cause, and proved himself well 
entitled to the munificent reward which was confened upon him before Mr. Elphin- 
stone assumed tho government of Bombay. 
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aidiag the Peishwa^s intrigues. It would ha¥e been dMsctdt to convince 
the Mahrattas, in that vaunting moment, that of the three weak battalioos 
then peaceably and unsuspectingly standing before thenn, one should, in 
less than three months, reprdse their whole army. , 

After the Dussera erery day became more interesting, and by the 25th 

OnfnKM- OR paities of troops were coming into Poona from all 

* quau’ters, by d^ and by night. General Smith’s force 

was now at a distance, and the European regiment from Bombay coul^ 
hardly be expected in less than ten days. The position occupied by the 
brigade almost joined the noithem environs of Poona ; it had been origi- 
nally taken up by Sir Arthur Wellesley for the protection of the city, but 
circumstances were now reversed. Gardens and inclosurcs, with high 
prickly-pear liedges, ran in many i^aces within half musket-shot of the 
lines, affording not only every advantage for the attack of tlie Arabs and 
irregulars, but, in case of disaffection amongst the sepoys, every facility 
to desert. Small parties of horse came out, and encanaped round tlie 
British cantonment, and in a few days were augmented to large bodies, 
whilst a strong crops of Gosaeen infantry occupied a position on one of 
the flanks. The Sungum being at some distance from the cantonment, 
the Vinchorkur’s horse, with some infantry and guns, encamped between 
the residency and the village of Bambooree : but, besides these prepara- 
tions, all reports concurred in representing that an immediate attack was 
meditated. 

For several nights the Peishwa and bis advisers had deliberated on tlie 
advantage of surprising the troops before the arrival of the European 
regiment ; and for this purpose, on the 28th October, their guns were yoked, 
their horses saddled, and their infantry in readiness. This intelligence 
was brought to Mr. Elphinstone a little before midiiigbt of the 28th, and 
for a moment it became a question whether self-defence, under all circumr 
stances, did not require that the attack should be anticipated. It was an 
hour of anxiety : the British cantonment and the residency were perfectly 
still, and the inhabitants slept in the complete ropose inspired hy conti^ 
dence in that profound peace to which they had been long accustomed ; 
but in the Peishwa’s camp, south of the town, all was noise and uproai*. 
Mr. Elphinstone had as yet betrayed no suspicion of the Peishwa’s trea- 
chery, and, as he now stood listening on the terrace,® he probably thought 
that, in thus exposing the troops to be cut off without even the satisfac- 
tion of dying with tlieir arms in their hands, he had followed the system 
of confidence, so strongly recommended, to a culpaWe extremity : but 
other motived influenced his conduct at this important moment. He 
was aware how little faith the other Mahratta princes placed in Bajee Kao, 
and that Sindia, who knew him well, would hesitate to engage in hostili- 
ties until the Peishwa had fairly committed himself. Apprized of the 
governor-general’s secret plans, and his intended movements on Gwalior, 
which many circumstances might have concurred to postpone, Mr. Elphiq- 
etone had studiouidy avoided eveiy appearance which might affect the 
negotiations in Hindostan, or, by any preparation and apparent alarm on 
his part, give Sindia’s secret emissaries at Poona reason to believe that 


* As 1 was the only person with Mr. Elphinstone during that night, thoni^ > I here 
narrate simply what I saw and heard, some apology to him may, be necesiaiy lor 
publishing wrthnat his sanction what relates to him personally, but 1 truift. tluit the 
occasion is sumciently interesting to the public, and honorable to him, to authofize 
my having done so. 
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war was inevitable. To have sent to the cantonment at that hoar would 
have occasioned considerable stir ; and in the meantime, by ^e repoits of 
the spies, the Peishwa was evidently deliberating ; the din in the city was 
dying away ; the night was passing ; and the motives which had hitherto 
prevented preparation, determined Mr. Elphinstone to defer it some hours 
longer. Major J, A. Wilson, the officer in command of the European 
regiment on its march from Bombay, had already been made acquainted 
with the critical state of affairs, and was hastening forward. 

Next morning, however, the officer in command of the brigade at Poona 
O tob r 29 requested to keep the men ready in their lines, but 

VC e . appearance of bustle as possible. At three 

o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. Elphinstone sent a message to the Peishwa, 
mentioning that his highnesses horsemen were crowding in upon the posi- 
tion of the brigade ; that such a mode of encamping had never been 
practised or permitted by British troops, and therefore the commanding 
officer confined his men to their cantonment until those of his highness 
should be withdrawn, lest, by their contiguity, disputes might arise 
between them. This message was delivered by Captain Ford, and created 
a great sensation. Gokla recommended that the attack should not be 
delayed, the Peishwa hesitated, stating that he wished a little more time to 
make sure of corrupting the sepoys ; the European regiment was still, as 
he believed, at a great distance, and every hour was adding to his anny ; 
another night was thus wasted in consultation, and at four o’clock of the 
October 80 f<>llowing afternoon, the European regiment by great 
* exertions marched into the cantonment. Mr. Elphinstone 
now determined on removing the troops from their present very bad posi- 
tion to another in many respects more eligible, at the village of Khirkee, 
four miles distant, which had been early pointed out by General Smith as 
the proper one to be occupied in case of an apprehended rupture. The 
N her 1 accordingly took up their ground at Khirkee on the 

ovem . November, and the residency being close to the town, 
250 men were sent for its protection. The Peishwa was apprized of the 
intended movement ; but his army supposed that the British troops had 
withdrawn from fear, and was much encouraged in consequence. The 
cantonment was plundered ; an officer,* on his route to Bombay, was 
attacked, wounded, and robbed in open day ; the language of the Peishwa’e 
ministers was that of perfect slight ; his troops everywhere began to 
insult individuals as they passed ; and they continued to push forward 
their parties as if in defiance. They proposed forming a camp betwixt 
the old cantonment and the new position, and a party of horse moved 
down for the purpose. A second message was therefore sent to ihe 
Peishwa, begging that the motives of the movement might not be mis- 
construed ; for, if the British troops were pressed upon as in the old 
position, those of his highness must be treated as enemies. The Peishwa 
now believed, from the reports of his emissaries, that the sepoys were oom- 
‘ n Ko A pletely seduced.f On the 4th November, Moro Dixit, the 
ov m r . formed an attachment to Major Ford, 

* Lieutenant SBaw. Veesram Sing, a horseman of Biyee Bao’s personal retinue, 
was the individual who speared him. 

t Many of the sepoys TOhaved with admirable fidelity ; one native ofiloer, JemSdar 
Bbaik Hoossein, of the 2cd battalion fith regiment, on being tampered with, eneonrag- 
ed the overture^ by the advice of his adjutant, Lieutenant Robert Billamore, who 
was instructed on the subject. The Peishwa sent for the jemadar, made him great 
promises, and desired a carcoon to give him 19,000 rupees, but the latter gave the 
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and was anxinas to save him, cornmnnicated this circumstanee, and Uiat 
his master was determined to cut off the British detachment without 
sparing a man.<^ He advis^ him to stand neuter, when his property 
should be spared and his family protected ; but on Oaptain Forda telling 
him he would immediately join his countrymen, he took an affec- 
tionate leave of him, promising, at all events, that he would do 
his best to befriend his family ; but as there was, he observed, 
no saying what turn the war might ultimately take, be exact- 
ed a like promise from Captain Ford, which was readily granted. Until 
this communication was made, Captain Ford, though in daily inter- 
course with the city, and made acquainted with the circumstances by 
Mr. Elphinstone, was perfectly confident that the Peishwa had no inten- 
tion of going to war, and his astonishment and alarm were proportionally 
great. The Peishwa’s reason for still wishing to procrastinate was the 
expected arrival of the Putwurdhuns and Appa Dessaye Nepankur; 
matters, however, were brought to a crisis before they could join his 
army. G-eneral Smith, who continued in the position already described, 
on hearing what had taken place, was prepared to expect a rupture ; and 
therefore, without waiting for orders from Sir Thomas Hislop, concen- 
trated his force at Phooltamba, on the Godavery, and ordered the light 
battalion to fall back to Seroor ; it was also settled between him and the 
resident that, in case the communication were interrupted, the general 
•nta Kn,. Q might conclude that the troops at Poona were attacked. 

' On the 3rd November Mr. Elphinstone directed the light 
battalion and a party of auxiliary horse, stationed at Seroor, to move to 
Poona. As soon as the news of these arrangements reached the Peishwa, 
g he determined to delay the attack no longer. His pre- 
vem e . paj-j^tions began about seven o’clock on the morning of the 
5th ; but in the early part of the day he sent out several messages 
calculated to lull the resident’s suspicions ; such as, that his troops were 
alarmed by hearing that those at Khirkee were under arms ; that he was 
about to perform a religious ceremony at the temple of Parbuttee, and 
that the troops were drawn out, in honor of the occasion, to form a street 
as he passed. In the afternoon, when all was in readiness, the whole of 
his principal officershaving assembled at his palace, Wittoojee Gaekwar, 
a personal servant of the Peishwa, was despatched to Mr. Elphinstone, by 
Gokla’s advice, to inform him that the assembly of troops at Poona was 
very offensive to the Peishwa ; to desire him to send away the European 
regiment, to reduce the native brigade to its usual strength, when it must 
occupy a position which the Peishwa would point out, and that if these 
demands were not complied with, he could withdraw from Poona and 
never return. Mr. Elphinstone denied the Peishwa’s right to require the 
removal of the European regiment, explained the reason of his having 
called in the light battalion, and recommended that the Peishwa should 
send his troops to the frontier as he had promised, in which case all cause 
of complaint would be removed : there was a good deal more passed, as 
the conversation on the part of the messenger was intended to engage as 

jemadar one-half, and kept the other himi^. The jemadar brought ffie money ta 
his officer in a bag of rice, just before hostilities commenced. 

* Dr. Goats and Captain Ford, the latter only if he stood neutral, were to be the, 
sole exceptions. Dr. Coats had attended the Peishwa in an illness, had gxatuitoitily 
perform^ many cures amongst the people of the country, and had spread vaeeinatioii 
lor many miles aroi;^ ; the anecdote proves that Bajee nao was not whoily devend 
of gratitude* 
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mnch AttenticHi as possible : but he at last withdrew^ warDiu^ the reindeut 
of the bad consequences of his refusal, lu the meantime ^e Peishwa^s 
officers at the palace were despatched to their troops ; Bajee Hao in person 
proceeded to tiie Parbuttee f and Wittoojee Gaekwar had scarcely quitted 
the residency when intelligence was brought that the army was moving 
out on tlm west side of the city. There was a momentary consultation 
about dd^etiding thercMdency, but it was instantly abandoned as impracr 
ticable, and it was determined to retire to * Khirkee, for which purpose the 
nature of the ground afforded great facility. The river Moofa betwixt 
the Sungiim and the village of Khirkee forms two curves like the letter 
S inverted. The residency and the village were both on the same side of 
the river, but at the former there was a ford, and near the latter a bridge ; 
so that the party, by crossing at tlie ford, had the river between them and 
the Peishwa’s troops the greater part of the way. From the residency no 
part of the Mahratta army was visible excepting bodies of infantry, 
which were assembling along the tops of tiie adjoining heights, with the in- 
tention of cutting off the residency from the camp, and, having this object 
in view, tliey did not molest individuals. On ascending one of the eminences 
on wliich they were forming, the plain beneath presented at that moment 
a most imposing spectacle. This plain, then covered with grain, termi- 
nates on the west by a range of small hills, while on the east it is bounded 
by the city of Poona, and the small hills already partially occupied by the in- 
fantry. A mass of cavalry covered nearly the whole extent of it, and towards 
the city endless streams of horsemen were pouring from every avenue.f 
Mr. Elphinstone had personally reconnoitred the ground in front of the 
village of Khirkee, and ascertained that there was a ford between that 
village and Dhapooree, which, although difficult, was practicable for six- 
pounders, three of which, manned by native artillerymen, belonged to the 
auxiliary force, and was attached to Captain Ford’s corps. It had been 
arranged, in case of an attack, that Captain Ford was to join the brigade 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Burr ; and Mr. Elphinstone had been at pains to 
explain to all concerned the advantage of always acting on the offensive 
against Mahrattas. When the party was fording at the residency, a mes- 
senger was despatched to warn the troops of the approach of the enemy, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, the officer in command, wished to have acted on 
the defensive ; but as the message required him to move down and attack 
the Peishwa’s army, he immediately sent the battalion companies of the 
2nd battalion 6th regiment to- protect the stores, ammunition, and followers 
in the village of Khirkee, left his camp standing, and instantly marched 
down by the high road for about a mile ; then, wheeling to the right, he 
moved in the direction of Dhapooree, to facilitate the junction of Captain 
Ford’s corps, and bring his front parallel to that of the enemy. In a few 
minutes the expected corps was seen approaching ; the resident’s party 
had joined, and Colonel Burr advanced to the attack. The Mahrattas, who 

* Situated on a hill on the south side of Poona, and already mentioned, 

t Those only who have witnessed the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay, and have seen 
in perfection the approach of that roaring tide, can form the exact idea presented to 
the author at sight of the Peishwa’s army. It was towards the afternoon of a very 
sultry day ; there was a dead calm, and no sound was heard except the rushing, the 
trampling and neighing of the horses, and the rumbling of the gun-wheels. The 
effect was heightened by seeing the peaceful peasantry flying from meir work in the 
fields, the bullocks breaking from their yokes, the wild antelopes startled from sleep, 
bounding off, and then turning for a moment to gaze on this tremendous inundatio&i 
which swept all before it, levelled the hedges and standing coin, and cosrpletely 
overwhelmed every ordinary barrier as it moved. 
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had Beni: <m thofr fi^itmisherB^ Boma ofiWhom, had already aiHefed imm 
l^e fire of the light inf autry, were Burprised by this forward movement 
in troops whom they had been encouraged to believe were already spirit- 
less ; and a damij, which had been spreading over the whole army by the 
accidental breaking of the staff of the Jiiree Putka before they left the 
city, was now much increased. Gokla, with thet hruo spirit of a soldier^ 
was riding from rank to rank, animating, encouta^ng, and taunting aa he 
thought most effectual ; but the Feishwa^s heart failed him, and, after the 
troops had advanced, he sent a message to Gokla, desiring him “ to be sure 
not to fire the first ffun.*’ At tlus moment the Briti^i troops were halted^* 
their guns were unTimbering, — ^it was the pause of preparation and 
anxiety on both sides ; but Gokla, observing the messenger firom the 
Peishwa, and suspecting the nature of his errand, instantly commenced 
the attack by opening a battery of nine guns, detaching a strong corps of 
rocket-camels to the right, and pushing forward his cavalry to the right 
and left. The British troops were soon nearly surrounded by horse ; but 
the Mahratta infantry, owing to this rapid advance, were left oonsid^i* 
ably in the rear, excejj^a Tegular battalion under a Portuguese, named Do 
Pento, which had marOhbd by a shorter route, concealed for a time under 
cover of the enclosures, and were now forming, with apparent steadiness, 
immediately in front of .the 1st battalion 7th regiment, and the grenadiers 
of the 2nd battalion fith <5 no sooner, however, were their red coats and 
colours exposed to view of the English sepoys, than the latter, with one 
accord, pushed forward fo close, and in their eagerness got detached from 
the rest of the line. Gokla, hoping that they might either be disposed to 
come over, or that he might be able to take advantage of their impe- 
tuosity, prepared a select body of 6,000 horse, which, accompanied 
by the Juree Putka, and headed by several persons of distinc- 
tion, had been held in reserve near his left, and were now ordered 
to charge.^ The Mahratta guns ceased firing to let them pass ; 
and they came down at speed, in a diagonal direction across 
the British front. Giving their fire, and receiving that of the line, idiey 
rode right at the 7th. Colonel Burr took his post with the colours of that 
corps ; it had long been his own battalion, he had fonned and led"' it for 
many years ; he was then suffering under a severe and incurable malady, f 
but he showed his wonted coolness and firmness in this moment of peril. 
He was the first to perceive the moving mass : he had just time to stop the 
pursuit of De Pento’s battalion, already routed, and to call to the men, who 
could not be dressed in line, to reserve their fire, and prove themselves 
worthy of all his care. Fortunately there was a deep slough, of which 
neither party were aware, immediately in front of the British left. The 
foremost of the horses rolled over, and many, before they could be pulled 
up, tumbled over those in front ; the fire, hitherto reserved, was now givBn 
with great effect, numbers fell, the confusion became extreme, and the 
force of the charge was completely checked : a very small proportion came 
in contact with f^e bayonets, a few continued the attack in the rear, but 

c 

♦ Karoo Punt Apty, Mahdoo Rao Rastia, and Aba Poorundhuree were all in ttkis 
charge. Gokla advanced a considerable distance with them, until his horse was 
wott:£ied : he told Karoo Punt that most of the sepoys were friendly, said would fire 
over Ids head. 

t Colonel Burr had lost the use of his side from a paralytic stroke, and hotk«aii&d 
and body were impaired, bat he was foremost in the post ol honor. On this oeeaaion, 
two of his attendants were <shot by his side, his horse’s head was grased by m baR, and 
another went through his hah 
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many tamed ban^ ; eome gdlopped round the left as if to plunda^the oampi 
but they were driven off by a few diotd from two iron guns at Khirkee, 
and the sepoya had nearly repulsed the attack before Sk ccanpany of Euro* 
peans could arrive to their support. This failure completely ^sconcerted 
the Mahrattas ; they began to drive off their guns ; their i^ahtry retired 
from the distant position they occupied, and upon the advance of the 
British line the whole field was cleared. The brigade returned to its posi- 
tion at Rhirkee after night-fall, and the light battalion and auxiliary horse 
joined it next morning. The report of their arrival, and the effect of the 
forward movement, deterred Gokla from renewing the attack. The 
Mahrattas in Captain Ford’s battalion deserted, and a part of the newly- 
raised auxiliary horse were, at their own desire, permitted to quit the 
British camp ; but not one sepoy of the regular service left his colours. 
The number of the British troops engaged at the affair of Khirkee, including 
Captain Ford’s battalion, was 2,800 rank and file, of whom about 800 were 
Europeans. Their loss was comparatively trifling, amounting only to 86 
men in killed and wounded, 60 of whom were of the sepoys on the left. 
The Mahratta army consisted of 18,000 horse and 8,000 foot with 14 
guns,* They suffered considerably, having lost 600 men in killed and 
wounded ; and though the proportion of horses killed on the spot was 
inconsiderable, a very great number were disabled. Amongst the sufferers 
was the minister Moro Dixit, who, by rather a strange fatality, was mortal- 
ly wounded by a grape shot from one of the guns attached to the 
battalion of his friend Captain Ford. 

Hostilities were no sooner commenced than the ferocious and vindictive 
character of Bajee Rao’s previous orders became apparent from the proceed- 
ings in every direction, probably before he had time to stop them. The 
residency was plundered and burnt, and of the resident’s library and 
private apartment not one stone was left upon another ; the families and 
followers of the troops who fell into the hands of the Mahrattas were 
robbed, beaten, and frequently mutilated ; the gardens were destroyed, 
the trees were torn from the roots, and the graves w’-ere dug up. An 
engineer officer on surve}’’ was attacked and killed ; two brothers, of the 
name of Vaughan, one of them a captain in the Madras army, were taken 
while travelling between Bombay and Poona, near the village of Tully-' 
gaom, and though they made no resistance, were most barbarously hanged 
under the superintendence of a Bramin, named Babjee Punt Gokla. f 
These atrocities, excepting the plunder of the adherents and servants of 
the British government, were not perpetrated under Bappoo Gokla’s 
sanction ; but as he had been intrusted with the entire powers of the 
state, Mr. Eiphinstone took the first opportunity of intimating to him that 
any individual, liowever exalted his rank, who might order fSe death of a 
British prisoner, should answer for it in his own person. 

Two officers, Comets Hunter and Morrison, of the Madras establishment, 
on the route from Hyderabad to Poona with a small escort, were attacked 
when they approached the latter place, and after a manful resistance, be- 
ing compelled to surrender, they were confined in a hill-fort ; some small 
parties who stood on the defensive in various situations, and surrendered 


* This nnuiber is given from the ootnal retnnis, and does not include 5,000 horse 
and 2,000 foot stationed with the Peishwa at Parbuttee, so that Bajee Rao hi^ already 
collected 53,000 men at Poona. 

t This person is now a jprisoner, in a wooden cage, in the fort cl Singurb. Bajee 
Sao disavowed the murder of the Vaughans, but aclmowledged that the residency was 
destroyed by his orders. 
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on termn, were permHted to join the British oaanp. Amongst this nntnh^ 
was the resident's moonshee, who, having a p&rty of Arabs in his pa^, 
defended his house in the city for several days, n^O' Gokla interposed, 
and sent for him. During their interview, at which several persona 
Were present, Gokla showed him the Peishwa’s paper investing him wMi 
the full powers of his government, and, after some oonvmation, observed 
— " I have given you protection because your master was an old friend of 
mine ; we are now enemies ; the trial we have already had*^ (alluding to* 
the action of the 5th) “ has not turned out as I expected, but tell him we' 
shall persevere ; we may have taken our shrouds about our heads, but we* 
are determined to die with our swords in our hands.'* 

As soon as General Smith found the communication cutofP, he advanced 
. on Poona. From the time his division quitted Seroor, he was followed by 
flying parties of Mahrattas, who, owing to his want of cavalry, harassed 

N V 13 — 15 . march. He arrived on the evening of the 13th, and 
° ’ preparations were made to attack the Peishwa before day-’ 

light of the 16th. His army, having obtained a considerable addition by 
the junction of most of the southern jagheerdars, had come out a few days 

V VA hA in 'before, and encampea with its left on the late cantonment 
® ' * of the. British troops, and its right stretching along the 

Hyderabad road for s^eral miles. The intended attack, however, on the 
morning of the 15th, was postponed by General Smith in consequence of 
unforeseen difficulties at the fOrd. About sunset on the evening of the 
16th an advanced brigade was ordered to cross the ford, and take up a* 
position to the east of die Peishwa’s army, at the village of Ghorepuray, 
for the purpose of co-operating in an intended attack on the ensuing 
morning : it was opposed by a body of the Peishwa’s infantry, supported 
by parties of horse and two guns ; but having succeeded in getting to it» 
station, though with the loss of 84 men in killed and wounded, it was no 
longer molested during the night. In the morning, when General Smith* 
moved towards the camp, he found it abandoned, and tliat the Peishwa 
had- fled towards Satara. During the day the city was surrendered, and 
the greatest care being taken on this, as on every occasion, by General 
Smith for the protection of the peaceable part of the community, order 
and tranquillity were soon re-established. General Smith remained at 
Poona for five days, during which time the communication with Bombay- 
was opened, and a party being detached for the purpose, succeeded in 
capturing several guns in the ndghbourhood of the fort of Singurh. 
Some of the inhabitants of Poona, who fled, as usual, with their property 
towards the hill-forts, were sufferers on this occasion, as a great quantity 
of baggage was taken at the same time with the guns, and became 
booty of the army. 

On the 22nd November, General Smith, having been joined by a regiment 
of native cavalry, commenced pursuing the Peishwa, who remained at 
Maholy ; and, during his stay there, sent a party to Wassota, for the purposie 
of brining the raja of Satara, his mother, and brothers to his pamp, btit 
he had quitted Maholy prior to the raja’s arrival, owing to the approa^ 
of General Smith, before whom he fled to Punderpoor, and thence, tuminig 
up the bank of the Beema, lie continued his flight until he ascei^ed Ite 
Lag Ghaut, north of Joonere, where he occupied a position at Batnunwaree. 
This part of the country is exceedingly strong, with iqottntains im all 
sides, and the passes were stockaded by Trimbukjee Dainglia. who here 
joined the Peishwa with a reinforcement The raja and ms fmB|%r/Were 
brought into his camp whilst on the routofroxn Punderpocg^ 4e]mal 
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Smith followed tjie Peii^hwa until he waapa^ Poon% when he proceeded ip 
Seroor : he thpre deposited his battering train and heavy baggage, and 
a battalion of native infantry and a body of auxiliary horse to reinforce 
the station ; he then proceeded by Ahmednugur down the Nimbadewa 
Ghaut, and up the bank of Paira io Sungumnere. Finding he had got tp , 
the nc^ward of the Peishwa, he ascended the Wursura Ghaut,, and here 
he.^yided his force, sending back a part by Ahmednugur, and, with a light 
division, continning the pursuit of the Peishwa, who fled to the south- 
ward; as soon as he heard of General Smith’s arrival at Sungumnerej 
giving out that he intended to attack Poona. Great exertions were, there: 
fore, made to come up with him ; but, in the meantime, the most remarkable 
event of the war took place from the following circumstances. General 
Pritzler, it must be premised, was at this time advancing with the reserve 
division of the Deccan army from Adonee towasds Punderpoor, for the 
purpose of co-operating in the pursuit of the Peishwa, and Smith, deeming 
it probable that he should get to the northward of the Peishwa, as in fact he 
did, and that tlie Mahratta army, afraid of being driven back upon 
Pritzler, might descend into the Goncan, where there was a small force 
fitted out by the Bombay government, under Lieutenant-Colonel Prother, 
employed in reducing the country, and 'which might thus be exposed to 
be cut off, it became necessary to provide against such an event. Accordr* 
ingly Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, who was stationed at Poona, was directed, 
in case he should have positive information that the Peishwa had 
descended into the Concon, to detach the 2nd battalion 6th regiment from 
his own immediate command, to reinforce Lieutenant-Culonol Prother ; 
and in tliat case he was authorized to call in to Poona the 2nd battalion, 
1st regiment, lately left by General Smith to reinforce the cantonment at 
Seroor. But when tlio Peishwa commenced his flight to the southward, 
Colonel Burr, hearing that ho meditated an attack on Poona, sent o£E an 
express for the 2ad battalion 1st regiment to reinforce himself. 

The battalion, on receipt of this application, commenced its march from 
^ Seroor on the last day of the year, at eight o'clock in the 

ecem er . consisted of little more than 500 rank and 

file, and was supported by two six-pounders, well manned by 24 Euro- 
peans of the Madras artillery, under a sergeant and a lieutenant. It was 
also accompanied by 300 of tlie newly-raised irregular iiorse, and the whole 
Jan 1 1818 under the command of Captain Francis Staunton. 

* ’ * Having marched.all night, by ton o’clock on the morning 

of New Year’s Day, Captain Staunton reached the hig^i ground above the 
village of Korygaom, on the Beema, where he beheld the whole of the 
Maliratta horse, consisting of about 2^000, on the opposite side of the 
river. He continued his march towards the bank, and the Peishwa’s 
troops believed that he intended to ford, but as soon as he had gained the 
neighbourhood of the village, he immediately took post in it. Korygaom, 
is a moderate sized village, immediately overhanging the steep bank of 
the Beem^ ; but ofving to the immense beds of the Indian rivers, which are 
never filled except during the rains, the channel occupied but a small part 
of the space between the banks, so that the village was 50 .or 60 yards, 
from the water. -There is a mud wall which, at one time, probably sur- 
rounded the village, but it is now full of large breaches on the side 
next the hiver, and on the east it is completely open«^ Host of the 

* 1 write ibis 4^^ription of the village from recolleotion ; I have not seen it lor 
or eight years: not indeed eiace the mproin^ after Captain S^uuton 
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Pmfihwa*s infantry, in nnmber about 5|000, had gone on in advAnoe 
towar^ the Bhore Ghaut, east of Poona; but on first descrying the 
battalion, immediate orders were sent to recal them. As soon as they 
arrivad, &ree bodies of 600 choice men in each, ccmsisting of Arabs, 
Gosaeens, and regular infantry, mixed together, advanced on three dijffer* 
ent points, under cover of the bank of &e river, and supported by two 
guns, to storm the village. A continued shower of rockets was at 
the same time poured into it, and many of the houses were set 
on fire. Captain Staunton had selected a commanding position for the 
guns ; but unfortunately the interior of the village was not sufficiently 
reconnoitred, as there was a strong square enclosure commanding most 
of the streets, of which the enemy obtained possession, and whence 
they could not be dislodged. The village was immediately surrounded by 
horse and foot, and the storming party was supported by £*esh troops. 
All access to the river was speemly cut off ; Captain Staunton was destitute 
of provisions, and this detacWent, already fatigued from want of rest and 
a long night march, now under a burning sun, without food or water, 
began a struggle as trying as ever was maintained by the British in India. 
Every foot of CTound was disputed, several streets were taken and re-taken, 
but more than half the European officers being wounded, the Arabs ma^ 
themselves masters of a small temple, towards the east side of the village, 
generally used as a choultry, where three of the officers were lying wound- 
ed. Assistant-Surgeon "Wingate, one of their number, got up, and went 
out, but was immediately stabbed by the Arabs, and his body cruelly 
mangled. Lieutenant Swanston, who had two severe wounds, had the 
presence of mind to advise his remaining companion to suffer the Arabs 
to ride them unresistingly, which they did, but committed no further 
violence ; and, in the meantime, a party of the battalion, under. Lieutenant' 
Jones and Assistant-Surgeon "Wyllie, arrived to their ipescue, re-took the 
choultry, avenged the death of Mr. Wingate, and carri^ their companiona 
to a place of greater safety. The sufEerings of the wounded became ex- 
treme from thirst ; and the men who continued to conflict were fainting, 
or nearly frantic, from the dreadful privation of water. Some of the 
artillerymen, all of whom bore a very conspicuous part in this glorious 
defence, proposed to Captain Staunton that they should surrender if terms 
could be obtained. His determined refusal did not satisfy them, but 
Lieutenant Chisholm, their officer, being killed, the enemy, encouraged by 
this circumstance, rushecl upon one of the guns and took it. Lieutenant 
Thomas Pattinson, adjutant of the battalion, lying mortally wounded, 
being shot through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was taken, than, 
getting up, he called to the grenadiers “ once more to follow him,” and, 
seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of the Arabs, 
striking them down right and left,® until a second ball through his body 
completely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded ; 
the sepoys, thus led, were irresistible, the gun was re-taken, and the dead 
Arabs, literally lying above each other, proved how desperately it h^d been 
defended. The body of Lieutenant Chisholm was found by his gun with 

evacuated it, when though I carefully examined that scene of recent and desperate 
conflict, I at that time had no intention of publishing an account of it. 

* Lieutenant Pattinson was a very powerful man, being 6 feet 7 inches in height ; no- 
thing could exceed his heroic conduct on the memorable occasion where he xecSved 
his wounds ; he did not expire until the regiment reached fieroor, but unfortunately, 
in his last moments, he laboured under an impression that his corps had been defeated, 
which caused him great distress. 
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thelieiad odtolE ;€aptain^a^on jodidoaslV took (admliitftgeiof the oiiM 
camstaiice by pi^ioting it out to thb meo^ ana teilibg tiiem mth aiaa tho 
way all woidd ^be aerred, who ftU dead or alive into the handaofi^d 
ManrAttaB,’^ on which they declared they would die to a man/’’ ahd the 
eonitbt waa resumed by aU with the most determined Tfdonr. Capteitr 
Stauntdny Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant-Surgeon Wyllie were the only 
officers 'who remained fit for duty^ andmanfuBy persevered in continuing 
the defence. IhOir situation towards evemng was very hopeless ; €aptaiti 
Sisiuadm had apprized Colonel Burr of the diffioahies he laboured under/ 
aud'ah unavailing attempt from Poona had been made for his relief. As 
the’ night fell, however, the vigour of the attack relaxed, and the men were 
able to procure a supply of water. By nine o’clock at night the firing ceasedy 
and the village was evacuated by the Peishwa’s troops.® Next morning 
January 2 Mahratta army was still hovering round the village, 

• and Captain Staunton opened his guns upon them aa 
soon as he could see. They appeared to draw off in the direction of 
Poona ; but they had heard of General Smith’s approach, who was hastening 
forw^d with a very small force, in hopes that the Peishwa might be encourage 
ed to make a stand ; but Captain Staunton, not knowing of General Smith’s 
advanoe, and having reason to believe the enemy was in wait for him on 
the route to Poona, gave out that it was his intention to proceed thither. 
As soon as it was daiic, however, taking as many of the wounded with 
him as he could carry, he moved out of the village at first in the direction 
of Poona, then, changing his route, he retreated to Seroor, where he 
arrived next morning, with the loss of 175 men in killed and wounded, of 
whom 20 were of the small detachment of artillery. Besides these, about 
one-third of the auxiliary horse were killed, wounded, and missing.*]* 
TheMahrattas lost 500 or 600 men, and have the generosity, on all occa- 
sions, to do justice to the heroic defenders of Korygaom. During the 
conflict the Peishwa sat on a rising ground on the opposite side of the 
river, about two miles distant. Gokla, Appa Dessaye, and Trimbukje© 
directed the attacks, and at one time Trimbukjee entered the village. 
Bajee Bao frequently expressed his Impatience, and asked his commanders 
‘‘ where were now their boasts of defeating the English when they could 
not overcome one battalion ?” The raja of Satara was with the Peishwa, 
and having put up an aftabgeer, or screen from the sun, the latter begged 
he would put it down, “ otherwise the English would send a cannon-ball 
through it.*^ , 

After leaving Eoxygaom, the Peishwa fled towards the Carnatic, f ol- 

* To commemorate this glorious defence, a monument was erected by government, 
recording the names of those who fell ; the corps was made grenadiers, as their Ist 
battalion bad been for the defence of Mangalore, and “ Manguhr^ and KoTyguem'* 
became the animating motto of tiia regiment. 

' t There were eight European officers on tMs memorable defence. 

2nd battalion 1st bboiment. 

G^tam Staunton. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Pattinson, died of his wounds. 

Lieutenant Conellw, wounded. 

Idegtenaiit Jones. ^ 

Assistaiit-Surgeoii Wingate, killed. 

4^ ' AETILLEBT. 

Lieutenaxw4!]&hiholm, killed. 

, Assistimb-S^eon Wyllie. 

; AUXILIABV HOUSE. 

lieutenant Swanston, wounded. 
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Oa Bajeo ttaoV arrival on the Qutpurba, he was surprised to^ad a pyrt of 
the oenttntiy already in possession of the Briti!^ government. It appeafed 
that BrigadieivCbneral Mtinro, who had been origiiudly sent np by the 
Madras government as commissioner to receive charge of the districts in 
the Carnatic, ceded the treaty of Poona in June 1^17, had colleoied' a 
few r^nlars in addition to his own esoort, and, by his personal infitfenee 
and experience, had raised the native population, who were averse to 1^0 
Mahrattas, as they had been to Tippoo, and eagerly desired a change of 
government. 

The Peishwa, in pursuing the puthern route, was supposed to have sbmO 
hope of being joined by the raja of Mysore ; but, disappointed in this 
respect, and alarmed at the progress of General Mnnro, he tnmed suddenly 
round, passed General Pritzler, and re-crossed the Kistna, where Genm^M 
Smith, having arrived with the light division, pressed him very hard, until 
00 down the Salpee Ghaut, and went off in the direc- 

^ * tion of Sholapoor. General Smith’s division was thoh 
halted for the purpose of allowing General Pritzler to join, in order t6 
form a new distribution of the force, according to a plan proposed by Mr. 
•Elphinstone, who now took upon him the direction of affairs, by authority 
received from the governor-general. 

When the Marquis of Hastings heard of the Peishwa’s treachery, super- 
added to the numerous proofs of his insidious and persevering intrigues 
against the British government, he determined to put an end to the dynasty 
of his family, and to annex his dominions to the company’s territory, merdy 
reserving a small tract, sufficient for the comfort and dignity of the 
imprisoned raja of Satara, which might serve as a counterpoise to thi 
remaining influence of the Bramins, conciliate the Mahratta nation, and 
leave an opening for the employment of many persons, in tiieir own way* 
whom it would have been expensive to subsist, and who oould not obtain 
H livelihood under the* English administration. Instructions to this effect 
were transmitted to Mr. Elphinstone, vesting him with full powers as sole 
commissioner for the settlement of the territory to be conquered. The 
4th and 6th divisions of the Decoan army, under Generals Smith axHi 
Glitzier, were withdrawn from Sir Thomas Hislop’s control, and placed at 
the disposal of the commissioner. These instructions were received by Mr. 
illphinstone early in January, but various reasons induced him to reserve 
theii' promulgation for a * snort period, until it cotild be done undhr 
impressions more favourable to the British oause than existed at the 
moment ; and be then followed up, in a manner which should convince 
the Mahratta nation of the advantages of submission, and the hopeless- 
ness of resistance. Hitherto the pursuit of the Peishwa had been prcF 
ductive of nothing impoitant, excepting the political effect of holdiM 
him up as a fugitive. Whenever Bajee Rao was pressed^ GoMa, with^ eB 
the light la-oops, hovered round the pursuing divisions, firing long 
shots with their matchlocks, throwing rockets in favourable situatiofls^ 
end cutting off cattle and baggage.- Some skirmishes took ipkco in 
consequence, and the Mahrattas frequently suffered from the shrmmioM 
shells of the horse artillety ; but those affairs were iattended with 
ndvantagOous result to* either party, ' ’ « 

The two divisions having united at'Rehmutpoor, the whole foroe^^d^ 

Febmarv 7 command of General Smith, proceeded to Sattura^twbl^ 

» thought advisable to reduce, on account im- 

portance attached to the possession of that fortress in the 'idinds of the 
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.Mahratta people. It soaroely made any reeietance, and; vas aafNiideied 
on the evemog of th^ 10th February, ^wfaeoi BHtish ooloum wefe 
Febroarv 10 J they were bailed down, and 

^ * Bhegwa Jend^ or standard of Sirajee and his desoendaatsy 
liras, with due forms, hoisted in its piece. A manifeeto was at ^e same 
time published by the commissioner, in the name of the Briti^ govern4 
ment, succinctly representing the whole oonduct of Bajee Bao,aod stating 
the reasons of its being deemed incumbent on the British to deprive him 
of publio authority ; to exclude him and his family from all concern ia 
Deccan aifairs ; to take possession of his territory, and to goveru the 
whole under the authority p£ the company, excepting a small tract 
Teserved for the raja of satara. It was declared that there should be no 
interference with the tenets of any religious sect ; that i all wuPun^ enam 
lands, established pensions, and annual allowances should be respected 
and continued, provided the owners withdrew from the service of Bajee 
Bao, and retired to their habitations in two months from that date. 
Farming of revenue was to be abolished, and the hereditary district and 
village officers were called upon to reserve the revenue, otherwise they 
would be^compelled to make good the payments ; and should they or any 
other wutundars affiord aid or pay money to the deposed Peishwa, their. 
wuttms were declared liable to confiscation. No notice was taken of 
jagheers, as it was soon understood they would be kept or restored 
according to the readiness with which the holders under the Peishwa 
should tender their allegiance to the new government, and, whilst re- 
tained, they became a powerful security for the fidelity of the claimants. 

' The reader who has perused the foregoing pages with attention will 
be able to judge of the merits of this proclamation, and how well it was, 
calculated to &e end in view, especially when seconded by strenuous 
and persevering exertions on the part of the military. 

A new distribution of the two divisions of the army was imme- 
diately formed— ^one for the purpose of pursuing Bajee Eao, the other 
for besieging his forts. General Smith chose the former, as promising 
the most active service, and marched with two regiments of cavalry, a 
squadron of the 22nd dragoons, 1,200 auxiliary horse, and 2,500 infant^, 
in quest of the Peishwa. General Pritzler, in the meantime, attacked 
the strong hill-forts immediately south of Poona, whilst a small force, 
originally sent hack by Sir Thomas Hislop, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deacon, to occupy the intended position of the 44th division in Can- 
deish, had mov^ down at Mr. Elphinstone’s request, and laid siege tof 
Chakun, Other divisions were likewise occupying the country ; Genera) 
Munro in the Carnatic was eminently successful ; the small force of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Prother, already mentioned, had taken many forts in 
the Cancan; and another small detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elennedy, likewise fitted out by the exertions of Sir Evan Nepean^ 
governor of Bombay, had oommenced operations in the Concan, south 
of Banqpote. 

Whilst the new arrangement of the divisions and the reduction o| 
Satara were in progress, Bajee Bao remained in the neighbourhood of 
Sholapoor, where he exacted large sums of money from the carcoon of the 
late ^wdssheo Bhow Mankesir. That minister died at Poona a short 
time before the breaking out of the war, and with the general respect of 
all parties. During the short time he was employed after the surrender of 
Trimbukjee, he honorably endeavoured to convince Baiee Rao of the 
^futility and wickedness of the course he meditated ; and^that there now 
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VTAB mkher honor nor eofot^ to the Mebrafta- nation, axioei^iig ^ a 
faithful adherence to ^at alliance, which, when oontri^ted, mi^t, in hk 
opinion, have been avoided. The Peiehwa. deceived him respectin^itlie 
secret insurrection ; and though so well acquainted with J^jOe llad% 
eharacter, when the facts were forced upon his conviction, he gave -^nt 
to expressions of indignation and disgust at the unparallded deceit'abd 
treachery of his master. : . . ‘ 

At Sholapoor Bajee Bao was joined by a body ofhorte from.Nagi)oor 
under Gunput Bao, to whom we shall hereafter revert.: In the meantime 
General Smith was marching towards the Mahratta army ; the Feishwa 
decamped and moved to the westward, as Gokla conceived he idiould have 
no difficulty in passing the British detachment, and avoiding them or not 
Febrnarv 19 thought proper. On the 19th General Smith arrived 

^ ' at Yellapoor ; he heard that the Peishwa was on the route 
from Sholapoor towards Punderpoor. He therefore marched all that 
night in hopes of coining upon him ; but before morning he ICamt that 
he had gone to the northward, and was encamped at Ashtah. TaklnH, 
therefore, the cavalry and horse artillery, desiring the remainder to follow 
as expeditiously as they could. General Smith puGhed forward, and came 
in sight of the Mahrattas about half -past eight, just as they were moving 
off the ground. The^Peishwa sent Gbkla a taunting message for having 
thus allowed the army to be surprised, to which the latter replied that he 
might rest assured his rear should be guarded. Gokla, having desired 
Appa Dessaye Nepankur, who was at the head of about 4,000 men, 
to support him, waited with 500 horse for the approach of the 
cavalry, who were then advancing in three columns, the dragoons being 
in the centre, the 7th on the right, and the 2nd regiment on the left; 
Ookla’s friends advised him to retire for support, and return better prepar- 
ed to meet them ; but to this he objected, and merely replied, " whatever 
is to be done, must be done here.*’ As the British troops came near, 
the Mahrattas fired a volley with little efEect; and 300 of them!, 
with Gokla at their head, came galloping down diagonally across 
the front, wheeled suddenly round on the fiank of the 7th regiment of 
cavalry, as they were forming after crossing araviiie,and, driving upon 
them with their spears, occasioned considerable confusion ; but Captain 
jDawes, of the 22nd dragoons, instantly throwing back a troop of his men, 
charged along the rear of the 7th, and, dashing into the middle of the 
Mahrattas, in a few minutes dispersed them in flight Gokla fell on this 
occasion by the hand of a dragoon ; and, though supposed to have been 
wounded before he came in contact with hia antagonist, fought bravely 
to the last, literally dying, as he had pledged himself, with bis sword m 
Jiis band. Govind Bao Ghorepuray and Anund Bao Babur, both peisous 
of distinction, were killed with him. The Mahrattas were pursued '^or 
some miles; several elephants, a quantity of baggage, and a few horses 
were taken ; but the most important result was the capture of the raja of 
Satara, with his mother and brothers, who on this Occasion, to their great 
joy, were rescued from the power of Bajee Bao, and the thraldom* of %ho 
Conpanee Bramins. Prior to this event, the Makrattas hjasd resolved tO 
stand a general action, as soon as Bamdeen, a partisan of 
should arrive. For this purpose the Peiahwa^s infantry and gimi, 
before left at Nepanee, had arrived at Eurar; but the uii€(Z|>eOted 
attack of General Smith and the death of Gokla completely dis- 
concerted their arrangements. The affiair of Ashtab, trifling aS' it was, 
had a very material efEect in hastening the termination w war, and 
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itthese iadvantftges were pmdmsed with tho loas' of ohly^. * «fve mflo 
Mlled, Slid 18^ or 20 wounded ; amongst the ktter * was iGh&aeral 
Sniidu < The Mahraittn, in the charge and duringi the pniraiitt, lost 
about 100 :melL The raja of Satara, having been made over to the 
ig h4. ^ Elphinstone, General Smith proceeded to 

marcn4h , ^oor^ and thence resumed the pursuit. Bajee Rao 
remained for a time at Kopergaom, where he was joined by the expected 
' litafchlS Ramdeen, and d^s^ed by his lukewarm frimids the 
• . Putwurdhuns. He next continued his route towards Chan^ 

dore, intendingultimately to proceed to Nagpoor, where events, as interest^ 
Ing as those already detailed, had taken place before this period. 

; We left Appa Sahib in February 1817 established in the regency. It 
Was not discovered at the time that he had been accessoiy to the death of 
the BajaPursajee ; and he whs therefore proclaimed his successor by the 
name of Moodajee Bhonslay. The emissaries of the Peishwa were so 
successful at Nagpoor that, until the feigned insurrection, set up by Bajee 
Rao under Trimbukjee, was checked, Appa Sahib had pledged himself to 
take part in the waif are begun in that insidious manner ; but, on hearing 
of the Feishwa’s submission, he completely changed his conduct, and, 
although he continued in constant correspondence with Poona, the resident 
did not anticipate any more serious departure from the terms of his 
alliance, until it was known that the Peishwa had attacked the British 
troops. Upon this intelligence Appa Sahib secretly determined to make 
common cause with him, and immediately exerted himself, by every 
means in his power, to augment his military establishment. Mr. Jenkins, 
on perceiving these preparations, sent to Colonel Adams, requesting that 
a brigade of his division might be left to the southward of the Nerbuddah, 
and that a part of it should be held ready to inarch on Nagpoor. This 
application, however, was merely precautionary ; Appa Sahib betrayed 
no other indication of hostile designs ; on the contrary, he was profuse in 
jhis professions of friendship, and inveighed bitterly against the oonduet 
of Bajee Rao in treacherously attacking the English : but on the night of 
oj the 24th November he sent to inform Mr. Jenkins that 4 
* khillut had arrived for him from the Peishwa, who had 
(^80 sent him a Juree Futka, and conferred on him the title of Sena^ 
puttee ; that he intended to go in state to his camp to receive these honors 
next day, and invited the resident to be present at the ceremony. Mr, 
Jenkins’ remonstrances against such a proceeding were, of course, of no 
avail ; the insignia were received, and Appa Sahib’s troops immediately 
took up positions in the vicinity of the residency, so threatening that 
Hr. Jen^s was induced to call in the brigade &om its cantonment, 
about three miles westward of the city. Next day appearances were so 
November 26 preparations for defending the residency 

, ’ ’ became necessary, and an express was despatched to cdl 

ia the 2nd division of the Deccan army, under General Doveton. The 
whole force at Nagpobr oonsisted of a brigade of two battalions of Madras 
native infan^, the 1st battalion 20th regiment, and 1st battalion 24th 
regimOnt, both considerably redneed by sickness ; the resident’s escort of 
two Oompaiiies of native i^antry, three troops of the 6th regiment of 
Bengal native cavalry, and four six-pounders manned by Europeans cf 
{the Madras artillery. Lieutenant-Colonel Hopeton Soott was the senior 
offiycer. 

. The residency lies to fe west of the city of Nagpoor, and is separated 
/fisoni it by a . rocky hill, runniing north and south, called Beetabuldee. 
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M each' extremity oi this hili^ and dislhist abcaxt' 3^ yards /from t eao& 
othev^ are< two emineno^s 7 that to the ni^> ^Mth is olose to thfa 
residency^ ie •considerably larger 4nd a little higher tiiaii» that to the south; ^ 
bttt the base of the latter, being close to the huts of a irillage, oomin«cniodti« 
ing with the suburbs, and affording, facility to thea^oachof irre^lars^ 
was a most important point, and was occupied by BOO men of the 
regiment, under Captain Sadler, suj^orted by »• stx^pounder. iThe 
three tro^s of cavalry under Captain Fitzgerald odottpied the enclosuiiee 
surrounding the residency, being behind and partly to the right of t^ 
larger hill, upon which the remainder of the lorce tiras posted. In the 
evening, as the British pickets were about to be placed, a i^y was 
fired upon from the village, at the bottom of the lower hrll ; out, under 
the possibility of a mistake, they forbore returning it, untB, Ti|mn a oonU 
tinuance of the aggression, they gave their fire, and retired upon the 
smaller hill, under a heavy discharge of matchlocks, which became the gencM 
ral signal for an attack on the British position. A smart fire was maintain- 
ed on both sides till two o'clock in the morning, when it slackened on the 
part of the Mahrattas, but was renewed with great fury with canndfi 
and musketry at daylight. The heaviest loss which the British had hidierto 
sustained was at the waller hill. Frequent attempts had been made 
the Arabs to carry it, and that post had been, in consequence of the 
slaughter, repeatedly reinforced. At last, by the accidental explosion of 
a tumbril, some confusion was created, of which the Arabs took imme- 
diata advantage, charged up the hill sword in hand, carried it, and 
immediately turned the gun against the larger hill, where the casual^ 
ties became distressingly severe. Emboldened by their success, the 
enemy's horse and fo<^ closed in from every dir^ion, and prepared 
for a general assault. To add to this appalling crisis, the Arabs got 
Into the huts of the British troops, and the shrieks of the women md 
children reached the ears of the sepoys. The residency grounds, where 
Captain Fitzgerald was posted, were also attacked ; guns were brought up, 
and bodies of horse threatened to break in. Captain Fitzgerald h^ 
repeatedly applied for permission to charge, and was as often prevented 
by orders from the commanding officer ; but, seeing the impending 
destruction, he made a last attempt to obtain leave. Colonel Scott’b reply 
was — “ Tell him to charge at his peril.” At my peril be it,” said the 
gallant Fitzgerald on receiving this answer, and immediately gave the 
word to advance. As soon as he. could form clear of the enclosures, he 
charged the principal body of horse, drove them from two guns bw 
which they were supported, pursued them to some distance, cut a body 
of infantry accompanying them to pieces, and brought back with him 
the captured guns. The infantry posted on the hill witnessed this explmt 
with loud huzzas ; the greatest animation was kindled amongst them t it 
was proposed to storm the smaller hill as soon as the cavalry returned^ 
but another explosion of ammunition having taken place amongst 
the Arabs on the south hill, the same accident by which it had 
lost, men and officers, mingling together, rushed forward ixresktible^ 
under such an impulse, they carried everything bjsfore them, pursued the 
Arabs down the hill, took two of their guns, ^ked th^, and xepamd 
to. their posts. The Arabs again assembled, ana evinc^ a determmaribn 
to recover their ground ; but as they were preparing to advanos, A tioto 
of cavalry, under Cornet Smith, charged round the base of the hill, tool 
them in flank, and dispersed tliem. The British troops now. advanced 
from the hills, drove the infantry from the adjoining huts, and By noon 
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ibis trying conflict, only equalled during the wAr by the defence of 
Korygaom, had> wholly oeas^. Inetaoces of heroism equsJ to that of 
Pattinson are adducible, particularly that of Lieutenant John Grant, 
adjutant of the 24th regiment, who, though impeded by two severe wounds, 
was foremost in the storm of the smalier hill, and received a third and 
mortal Svoluid as the post was carried. 

The, British had not 1,400 men fit for duty in the defence of Seetabuldee, 
whereds the army of Appa Sahib amounted to 18,000 men, half of whom 
were infantry, and of these 3,000 or 4,000 were Arabs, who fought with 
much resolution. The British lost 333 in killed and wounded, amongst 
whom 12 were European officers.^ The Mahrattas lost about an 
eqtud number. The disproportion at Nagpoor was not much greater 
than at Poona ; but the presence of an Eurcmean regiment, and the 
advantage of acting offensively, gave a very different character to the 
contest. 

Appa Sahib beiug foiled in his treacherous attempt, sent wukeels to 
express his sorrow, and to disavow his having authorized the attack ; but 
Mr. Jenkins refused to treat with him under present circumstances, until 
he disbanded his troops, though he agreed to a suspension of hostilities. 
Beinforcements poured into Nagpoor from all quarters. Lieutenant- 
w K OQ Colonel Gahan with a brigade from Colonel Adams* 
Dec^bcr 6 ' division appeared on the 29th, Major Pitman arrived with 
a detachment on the 5th December, and General Doveton, 
with the whole 2nd division, had reached Nagpoor before the middle 
of that month. On the morning of the 15th Mr. Jenkins demanded the 
December 16 submission of Appa Sahib, requiring of him to 

* disband his troops, to place his territory at the disposal of 
the British government, and to surrender himself as a hostage for the 
performance of these conditions ; but he was at the same time given to 
understand that, upon compliance, no harder terms should be enforced than 
a cession of territory equal to meet the expenses of the subsidiary force, 
and as much control in his internal government as should prevent similar 
treachery in future. Till four o’clock on the following morning was the 
time allowed for his acceptance of the terms. At six o’clock it was 
intimated that the troops would not permit Appa Sahib to come to the. 
residency as he wished ; a respite of three days was requested, but three 
hours only were granted. When the time expired, the troops advanced ; 
Appa Sahib then came in, and the army was halted in hopes that his force 
would be disbanded, and his guns given up. Such of the latter as were in 
the arsenal were surrendered, but on advancing to take possession of the 
others, a cannonade was opened upon the British troops. The line was in 
consequence immediately formed, and the guns were stormed and taken, 
but with the loss of 141 men in killed and wounded. Two of Appa Sahib’s 
officers, Gunput Rao and Mun Bhut, were the persons who maintained this 
resistance, and, it Was supposed, without their master’s orders. Gunput 
Rao afterwards went off towards the Peishwa’s territory, and joined Bajee 
Rao, as already mentioned, near Sholapoor ; but Mun Bhut, with the Arabs, 
retired to the fort of Nagpoor, where an attempt was made to storm one of 
IV. a ^Jates on the 24th December, and repulsed with the loss 

“ of 269 men in killed and wounded. The Arabs afterwards 
offered to eurrender, on being permitted to march out with their property, 

* Including Mr. Sotheby of the civil service, Ist assistant to the resident, who was 
Idlted. 
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families, and arms— terms which were admitted,^ because time was of 
importance, and there was no efficient battering train on the spot. 

The reserve division of the Bengal army stationed at Eewah nnder Briga* 
dier-Qeneral Hardyman was ordered down to Naj^oor when the Marquis 
of Hastings was first apprized of the defection of Appa Sahib ; but the 
order was not received until the 6th H^cember, so that General Hardyman 
did not reach the neighbourhood until the whole was settled by General 
Doveton ; but on the 19th December he routed a body of the enemy 
assembled at Jubbulpoor, reduced that place, and co-operated with Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel M^Moiine in occupying the whole of Appa Sahib’s northern 
territory, ^oepting Choureeagurh and Mundelah. 

Hostilities at the capital were brought to a conclusion by Ibe capitula- 
tion of the Arabs and the surrender of Mun Bhut ; Mr. JenkinS, owing to 
the interruption of the commtmication, had received no instructions rela- 
tive to Appa Sahib in case of submission ; and therefore, in consequence 
of what had been already proposed, although the terms had not been 
complied with, Mr. Jenkins, on a consideration of all circumstances, con- 
ceived it incumbent on the British government to reinstate Appa Sahib, 
but deemed it necessary that his government should be most efEectually 
controlled. For this purpose, to secure the subordination of the capital, 
the Seetabuldee hill was to be fortified ; the British troops to have com- 
plete military occupation of the whole country ; and a territorial cession, 
amounting to about 24 lakhs of rupees, equal to the full charge of the 
subsidiary force, was demanded. A treaty to this effect was mrawn out, 
and about to be submitted for the raja’s acceptance, when, on the 2nd 
January, Mr. Jenkins received instructions from the Marquis of Hastings, 
issued on first hearing of the raja’s defection, before being informed of 
what had passed subsequent to the arrival of General Doveton. These 
instructions forbade any reconciliation with Appa Sahib himself, and 
directed that, the son of tne daughter of the late Pursajee, a minor; ^qiild 
be placed on the musnud, and affairs confided to a regency, selected by 
the British government. Afterwards, however, upon considering the 
motives which swayed the resident, respect for the moral obligation 
implied by the terms of his personal surrender induced the governor- 
general to confirm the treaty^ on the terms proposed by Mr. Jenkins. 

At this point, therefore, we shall for the present leave the detail of 
Deccan affairs, and return to the operations which were about to be 
commenced by the British armies in central India, when their MahrattO' 
allies at Poona and Nagpoor, taking advantage of the removal of the 
British troops, treacherously attempted, as wo have seen, to annihilate 
the detachments at their oapitals.t 


♦ The treaj^ was dated 6th January, 
t Authorities as for the preceding <mpter. 
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Pindharees. — Divisions close in upon the durras of Khureem Khan and 
Wasil Mbhummud^^^rsuit of Cheetoo by Sir «/. Malcolm ^ — Cheetoo is 
protected in Holkars camp — hostile appearances. — General Malcolm 
forms a junction with Sir Thomas Hislop — battle of Mehidpoor — treaty 
with Holkar. — Cheetoo is protected by Jeswunt Rao Bhov), one of 
Sindians generals. — Jeswunt Rao is in consequence treated as an enemy 
•^Camp attacked, and Jawud stormed by Gmeral Browne — destruction of 
the durras of Wasil Mohummud and Khureem Khan — and of Cheetoo 
— dispersion of the Pindharees — and dismemberment of the Patan associa- 
Hon. — Treaties with the Rajpoots. — Recimpence to the raja of Boondee 
and nabob of BhopavL — Sir John Malcolm appointed to the government 
of Central India. — Operations in Bundelcund. — Storm of Talneir . — 
Operations against the Peishwa — Affair of Sewnee. — Bajee Rao reduced 
to great distress — writes to Sir J. Malcolm, who negotiates with him — 
interview — surrender — terms — remarks. — Seizure of Trimbukjee. — Escape 
of Appa Sahib. — Siege and capture of A secrgurh. 

Dubing the rains of 1817, the Pindharees in three separate bodies, or 
A. D 1817 <3urras, under their leaders Cheetoo, Khureem Khan, and 

* * Wasil Mohummud, occupied positions between Indore and 

Sagur. Khureem Khan was particularly active in recruiting his durra, 
and was anxious to concert some general plan for eluding the coming 
storm ; but the enmity between him and Cheetoo was too rancorous to 
admit of cordial co-operation, even in self-defence. They were promised 
assistance by all the native princes, according to their hopes or fears, but 
none stood forth openly in their favour. The left division of the Bengal 
army assembled on the 10th October at Kalinjer in Bundelcund under Major- 
General Marshall^ and reached Sagur by the 28th. Whilst on its mai*ch, a 
party of Pindharees from the durra of Wasil Mohummud got in its rear, and 
began to ravage the territory in Bundelcund : but their progress was arrested 
by a detachment from the govemor-generars division, which obliged them 
to return to Malwa ; and this was the only enterprize attempted by the 
Pindliarees. General Marshall, without noticing this attempted diversion, 
marched on according to his instructions, and arrived at Rylee on the 10th 
Novembe 10 November, where he opened a communication with Colonel 
^ ’ Adams, whose division was already in its prescribed posi- 

tion at Hooshingabad. Sir Thomas Hislop by the same time had reached 
Hurda, and assumed command of the first division of the Deccan army ; 
Sir John Malcolm", with the third division, composed of the Nizam’s batta- 
lions and the Mysore irregular horse, had arrived in that neighbourhood 
some time before ; and the Guzerat division, having advanced from BAroda, 
was in its position at Dohud. Eveiy thing was now ready for the combin- 
ed movement, when news of the breaking out of hostilities at Poona 
reached Sir Thomas Hidiop. Conceiving from this intelligence, and from 
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recent accounts of apprehended treachery in tbe court of Nagpoor, that It 
would be necessary to support Brigadier43eaerals Smith and Doyeton. 
General Hislop, departing from his instructions, immediately reinforced 
General Malcolm's division with a brigade of the regular troops, and sent 
him forward to co-operate against the Pindharees, wnilst he himself, with 
» u IQ the first division, began to retrace his steps towards Burhan* 
ovem eri . Sir John Malcolm crossed the Nerbuddah on the 

16th November, and Colonel Adams on the 14th. By a concerted move- 
V 09 nient with General Marshall, the three divisions respectively 

ovem r . Ashtah, Bassein, and Bat^rh on the ^nd, and 

thence, in the same manner, reached Tullain, Bairsea, and Gunj Basouda 
November 26 drove the Pindharees from their 

* accustomed haunts, and their lands were either taken pos- 
session of, or restored to the agents of Sindia and the nabob of Bhopaul. 
The durras of Wasil Mohummud and Khureem Khan united about Seronje, 
and thence, invited by Sindia, took the route of Gwalior ; but Oheetoa 
went off to the north-west, in hopes of support from Holkar, and from 
Jeswunt Bao Bhow, one of Sindia's officers stationed, as already noticed, at 
Jawud. Lord Hastings' camp at this period was at Erich, and he had 
placed detachments connecting his own with General Marshall's division. 
Upon ascertaining that Khureem and Wasil Mohummud had come to the 
northward, one of the detachments moved from Burwa Sagur through 
Dutteea, across the Sindh, so as to out them off from Gwalior ; and Lord 
Hastings brought his division within 30 miles of Sindia's camp, which had 
the effect of completely overaweing that chieftain. The Pindharees, unable 
to advance to Gwalior, or to return to the southward, whence General 
Marshall and Colonel Adams were closing in upon them, remained at Sha- 
habad until General Marshall, though he advanced tardily, was close upon 
them. They then forced the Lodwana Ghaut, leading into Huraotee, 
which they were enabled to effect, owing to the misconduct of a party of 
Zalim Sing's troops posted there ; but General Marshall succeeded in des- 
troying a few of them. They then intended to cross the Chumbul by the 
Loharee ford ; but they were intercepted by General Donkin ; and Khureem, 
with Wasil Mohummud, after having burnt their baggage, went off to the 
southward, at the head of 4,000 of the best-mounted of their followers, 
with whom they succeeded in passing Colonel Adams' division, and direct- 
ed their flight westward into Meywar. Of those who were left behind, 
some were cut off by the troops, and some by the exasperated villagers ; 
one considerable body, however, got clear off to the southward, and, after 
traversing the whole Deccan, entered the company's provinces in the Car- 
natic, where they were annihilated, or completely di spersed, before the end 
of the ensuing January. 

The scene of operations was now changed ; General Marshall was posted 
at Seronje, Colonel Adams moved down upon Gungraur, and General 
Browne, detached with a part of the Marquis of Hastings' division, also 
proceeded westward, in a parallel direction to the northward of Colonel 
Adams ; General Donkin, re-crossing the Chumbul, took post at SbapoorAy 
west of the Bunass. But whilst such was the progress of the Pinohiupeo 
warfare in the east of Malwa, more important events were passing to the 
westward. 

When Cheetoo went off towards Holkar's camp, he was pursued by 
General Malcolm with the third division ; but there beingreasontonpfire- 
hend that hostility was meditated by Holkar's army, Colonel Adsms for 
a.time inclined his march to the west, in order to be able to . support 
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John Malcolm its being understood, however, that the governor^ge^ 
nerd disapproved of Sir Thomas Hislop*s retrogade movmnent, and had 
ordered him On as first directed, Colonel Adams co-operated, as before, 
against Khureem and Wasil Mohummud. Sir John Malcolm Continued 

December 4 pursue Cheetoo, until the latter found refuge in Holkar*s 
^ ** camp, in the vicinity of Mehidpoor, when the third division 
halted at Agur on the 4th December. 

It has hitherto been quite unnecessary to refer to the everlasting tnr- 
moil of Holkar^s durbar. The Mahratta faction, which Toolsee Bye, tiie 
regent, joined, had, in a moment of superiority over their Patan rivals, 
put the minister Ballaram Seit to death, which threw the principal power 
into the bands of Tattya Jogh, and Hoikar's hereditary dewan, , Gunput 
Eao, a man of weak intellect, under the guidance of Tattya Jogh ; he 
was also the paramour of Toolsee Bye, over whom her passion gave him 
entire ascendancy. When the Peishwa's emissaries were negotiating the 
confederacy against the Biitish government, one of their objects was to 
reconcile the Patan and Mahratta factions ; but at the crisis when the 
British army crossed the Nerbuddah, there was a division amongst all parties 
and factions in Holkar’s camp. Gunput Rao had been for a time gained 
over to the Peishwa’s cause, and Toolsee Bye had no will but his ; Tattya J ogh, 
suspected of being favourable to a negotiation opened by Mr. Metcalfe on 
the part of the British government, was placed under restraint, and the 
war faction, or, in other words, Bajee Bao's influence, predominated. 
The negotiation alluded to as opened by Mr. Metcalfe was part of the 
govemor-generars plan, who, as will be recollected, intended to form a 
treaty with Holkar, nearly similar to that which was concluded with Sindia. 
The proposals were made to Holkar at the same time that the terms were 
ofiered to Umeer Khan ; but no reply was received until the middle of No- 
vember, when a secret communication from Toolsee Bye, offering to place 
the young Mulhar Bao and herself under the protection of the British go- 
vernment, was, by the advice of Tattya Jogh, transmitted to Mr. Metcalfe. 
The regency, however, being under the control of their own soldiery, were 
obliged to yield to the popular cry in the camp, and to move towards the 
Deccan, trusting to some favourable opportunity of effecting their pur*- 
pose, though now obliged to join in the general demonstrations of loyalty 
in favour of the sovereign Peishwa. But Gunput Bao having, as already 
mentioned, been gained over, Toolsee Bye likewise seceded u'om the plan 
of seeking protection from the British ; and Tattya Jogh, the original 
proposer of that measure, was placed in confinement. The soldiery were 
averse to the admission of terms from the British government, because the 
chiefs knew they must lose the power and consequence which the exist- 
ing state of anarchy conferred, and the troops apprehended the loss of 
their bread. Before Holkar’s army quitted Bampoorah, some advances 
were made by the Peishwa’s agent, and larger sums were promised as soon 
as they should cross the Nerbuddah. They were joined by Boshun 
Beg, one of Holkar’s commanders, with 14 battalions before they 
reached Mehidpoor, and all were apparently enthusiastic in the Peishwa’s 
cause. The arrival of General Malcolm’s division in their neighbourhood 
caused some alterjition in the minds of the regency; but the general 
indications of hostility were so strong that Sir John Malcolm retired, upon 
the first division advancing, to Oojein. .The division from Guzerat ought 
to have been by that time about the same point, but Sir William Grant 
Keir hadf alien back a considerable distanoe, at the requisition of the Bom- 
bl^ government, as, in consequence of the Peishwa's dcsectioni disturbanees 
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weH apprehended ik Guaerat ; bai of thk ttio«reiiieiit the gOFemor-^H^Hia^ 
sal disapproved, aaid the diviflioa ms opd^'ad t6 retam for the purpose 
(^co-operating as at Irst directed. 

In tlie meantime, the first and third ^visions, having* unit- 
TV V ed, advanced towards Holkar’s camp* Tenns ^ee- 

Deoemoer 14. Hastings* instructions were ofDsrhd, 

and a show of negotiation was kept up by Gbnffooar Kbaa 

and ^e Patan commanders, in the name of Mulhar Bao Holkar ; 
but their horse committed hostilities, molested the forageis, carried off 
cattle, and at last made a direct attack on a body of the Mysore hcpse. 
•rt on ^ determined were the Patans to cut oflE all^diance of 

December 20. pacification, that, suspecting the regency of an intei^oii 

to accept the terms, they oonfin^ Guoput Bao, and put Toolsee Bye to 
^ v ot death. When Sir Thomas Hislop found his parties at. 
xjecem er . immediately deteri^ined on bringing' affairs to 

a crisis. Holkar’s troops, estimated at nearly 20,000 men, of whom abont 
one-half were infantry, were posted on the left bank of the Seeprah, and 
on the opposite side from that on which the British army was advancing. 
Sir Thomas Hislop had four regiments of native cavalry, two squadrons of 
dragoons, a battalion of Europeans, and, including the Nizam's ccirps, 
seven baUalions of native infantry, besides a considerable body of irrch 
gular horse. The position of Holkar's troops at the point attacked was 
exceedingly strong. The ford by which it was determined to cross was 
about 800 yards from 4;he enemy’s line of infantry, which was drawn up 
at an angle of the Seeprah, with its left fiank protected by the steep 
bank of that river, and its right covered by a deep ravine ; its front was 
lined with a formidable artillery, consisting of about 70 pieces, many of 
them heavy guns, which, being well served, overpowered the light Eng- 
lish field-pieces, and occasioned a heavy loss before the British troops, 
after crossing the ford, had time to form an advance, which they did with 
'all their characteristic bravery. The first and second brigades,* gallantly 
led on by Sir John Malcolm, had the principal duty to perform ; the 
Madras rifle corps bore a very conspicuous part in the battle, but earned 
the honor at a high price, having suffered most severely. Holkar’a 
artillerymen stood bravely to their guns, even after their battalions had 
retired ; but all the cannon were taken, excepting five or six of the lighter 
pieces, which were carried off by the flying troops. Holkar’s horse 
showed considerable spirit in skirmishing before the British army crossed 
the river, but fled as soon as the action became general. This victory 
cost the British troops a loss of 778 men in killed and wounded, of whom 
38 were European officers. Holkar’s army lost 8,000 men, principally in 
the pursuit ; but it is creditable to his battalions that two bodies of the 
infantry effected their retreat when the British general was so strong in 
cavalry. One of these bodies, under Koshun Beg, reached Bampoorah, 
where it was attacked and dispersed on the 10th January by the division 
T 1 ft General Browne, detached, as already mentione^L 

Jan, 10, 1818. force under the personal command of Iiord 

Hastings. The (xther body was under Bamdeeii, a person notorious in ^tho 
intrigues and anarc^ of the period, who made good his way to tiiO 
Deccan, and joined Bjijee Bao, as already mentioned, at Kopergaoia.' 
After the battle, Sir John Malcolm, with a light force, followed up the 
main body of the fugitives on the route towards Mundisore ; wjiOst Sir 
Thomas Hislop, joined by the Guzerat division, followed in tike same 
direction a few days afterwards. At Mundisore the SttbmlnG&<m of the 
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young HoBcar was tendered, nnd a treaty was oondnded on the 6th o£ 
Janumrv 6 January. By this treaty Holkar confirmed the agreement 
«ia uary . Umeer Khan ; ceded several districts in perpetuity 

to the tana of Kotah, which Zalim Sing had before only xeuim ; trans- 
ferred his tribute on the Bajpoots to the British government ; and also 
ceded to it his territory north of the Boondee mils, and south of the 
Saotpoora mountains. He agreed to commit no hostilities, to have no 
communication with other states, and to entertain in his service no 
native of Europe or America, without the sanction of thd British 
gov^ment ; to discharge his superfiuous . troops, but to maintain 
contingent of 3,000 horse, which were to cooperate with the English 
'troops when required. The jagheer of Ghirffoor Khan was to be con- 
tinued under the guarantee of the British government. A wukeel from 
Holkar was to reside at Calcutta, and a resident envoy was to be ap- 
pointed to Holkar's court. The British government became bound to 
protect the territories of Holkar, and to maintain a field force for that 
purpose. 

Sindia’s durbar, after the conclusion of the treaty with Holkar, became 
perfectly tractable ; but some of his officers still showed a determination to 
support the Pindharees. After the battle of Mehidpoor, Cheetoo proceeded 
to Jawud, and was admitted into the camp of Jeswunt Rao Bhow, who at 
first refused to receive Captain Caulfield, the superintending officer ap- 
pointed to his division. But afterwards, pretending to comply with 
whatever was required, he desired Cheetoo to withdraw, and allowed 
Captain Caulfield to join him. It was found, however, that he harboured 
and protected the Pindharees, whom he would neither arrest nor expel from 
his camp ; and the Marquis of Hastings at last gave orders that he should 
be treated as a public enemy. The division under General Browne was 
sent against him ; and here, as at Kampoorab, this division was distinguish- 
ed by the prompt and efficient manner it performed the required service ; 
the camp 6f Jeswunt Bao was beat in, his guns were captured, one of the 

T 9 fl gates of Jawud was blown open, and the town taken on 

January 4 , 28th January. The districts occupied by Jeswunt Rao 
Bhow had been usurped from the rana of Oudepoor, with whom an agree- 
ment, similar in principle to those with the other Rajpoot states, had been 
concluded by the British government on the 15th January. Kumuluem, 
Rypoor, and Ramnugur — three forts of some consequence, particularly 
Kiimulnere — ^being situated in the usurped districts. General Donkin was 
ordered to reduce them, which was effected with little trouble by the middle 
of February. When General Donkin’s division was broken up, the service 
in this quarter beihg by that time completed, a part of it joined Sir David 
Ochterlony, then engaged in negotiating with the Patans, and aiding in 
the settlement with the Raipoots. 

In the meantime Cheetoo, with his durra of Pindharees, had gone off in 
a ndrth-westerly direction, when the pursuit was taken up by the Guzerat 
division with considerable effect. A part of the durra was destroyed, and 
several of their parties were overtaken in villages. • Cheetoo, finding him- 
self harassed, turned suddenly to the southward, and, bypassing through a 
very difficult oountfy, where Sir William Grant Keir frund it impossible to 
follow him, he effect^ his escape ; he re- appeared near Dhar, whither he 
was follow^ by the Guzerat division by ano^er route. The broken re- 
mains of the durras of Wasil Mohummud and ij^ureem, at the time wiien 
they thought themselves secure from pursuit, were completely , surprised 
ia^he middle of January by a detachment from Colonel Adams’ division, 
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whioh destroyed a neat number of them. Ebnreem was not with his fol- 
lowers at the time, hairihg been left in a jungle as they were dying throngh 
Hnraotee ; but he was in Jawud when the town was stormed by General 
Browne, and escaped on foot with great difficulty. After a variety of ad- 
ventures, Khureem surrendered himself to Sir John Malcolm on the 15th 
February ; Namdar Khan came in on the Srd February, with such of his f (d- 
lowers as remained, and many of the principal chiefs followed his example. 
The only terms required by Namdar Khan were an assurance that he 
should not be sent to Europe or Calcutta. Many persons belonging to the 
durras of Wasil Mohummud and Khureem gave themselves up to 
Zalim Sing of Kotah, and the small parties dispersed. Wasil Mohummud 
in person took refuge in Sindia’s camp at Gwalior, where the British autho> 
rities would not seize him, but caused Sindia to do so, that it might be ma- 
nifest to all India that an enemy of the British government could nowhere 
find an asylum. He was not imprisoned, but kept at Ghazeepoor under a 
strict watch ; and at last, being intercepted in an attempt to escape, he 
desttoyed himself by poison. 

Of the Pindharees, Cheetoo’s durra alone remains to be accounted for. 

j 25 main body had hitherto escaped ; but on the 25th Ja^- 

anuary . completely surprised and dispersed by a de- 

tachment from the garrison of Hindia ; and the Bheels and Grassias in the 
neighbourhood, from whom, it may be recollected, the Pindharees took seve- 
ral districts, being encouraged to attack the fugitives, spared none 
who fell into their hands. Cheetoo with 200 followers escaped : he en- 
deavoured to make terms for himself through the nabob of Bhopaul, 
but his demands were extravagant, and, being again pursued, his followers 
dropped off daily. He afterwards went through a variety of adventures, 
and we shall again have occasion to mention him ; but at length, hunted 
from his last asylum, and jstill bearing up with a spirit and perseverance 
worthy of the leader of a better band, Cheetoo, when singly pursuing his 
flight, was devoured by a tiger in the jungles adjoining the fortress of 
Aseergurh. The Pindharees thus dispersed, without leaders, and without a 
home or a rendezvous, were afterwards little heard of, though flying 
parties were seen in the Deccan until the termination of the war with the 
Peishwa : they mingled with the rest of the population, but the real 
Pindharees still retain their name, though some of them have become 
active improving farmers.® 

With regard to the Patans, Umeer Khan, after he had made the agree- 
ment with Mr. Metcalfe for himself, did not ratify it until he heard of 
the defence at Seetabuldee, when, considering the Mahratta game as 
completely lost, he immediately dismissed the Peisbwa^s agents, ratified 
the engagement with the British government, and endeavoured by evety 
means in. his power to fulfil its stipulations. 

The advance of Sir David Ochterlony, who judiciously interposed his 
division between the two principal Patan camps, would soon have com- 
pelled Umeer Khan to submission, had coercion become necessary ; but his 
presence in that situation was afterwards very important in enabKng 
Umeer Khan to obtain the promised guns, and to satisfy the turbulein 
soldiery. The Patans were prevented from trying their strength the 
fate of Holkar^ troops at Mehidpoor, by the influence and cunnings of 
Umeer Khan, and by the address and firmness of Sir David Ochteiloi^. 

• 

* 1 know personally some of this description settled in the Deccaiii aB^X date say^ 
many may be found cultivating the fields in Malvat . « 
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Some of tibem were dismiseed with part of their arrears^some of them 
were taken into the service, and the whole were bverawed or conciliated 
without bloodshed. 

The presence of Sir David Ochterlcmy likewise facilitated the negotia- 
tions with the Bajpoots, and enabled the Marquis of Hastings to complete 
his plans, or put the whole into a train of ad|ustment by the middle of 
February. A treaty with Joudpoor was signed on the 6th January, but 
the negoliation with Jeypoor did not terminate until the 2nd April, when 
a treaty was concluded. All the other states and principalities, excepting 
Sagur, of which the British government took possession, accepted tiim 
terms offered by the governor-general ; and Sindia having given up the dis- 
trict of Ajimere, and relinquished his tribute on the raja of Boondee, in 
exchange for part of the lands of the jagheerdar of Vinchoor, situated 
in Malwa, and forfeited by his adherence to the cause of Bajee Bao, the 
British government was thus enabled to recompense the hitherto ill-re- 
quited raja of Boondee, who behaved so well to the English when retreat- 
ing under Colonel Monson. Not only was the tribute thus obtained from 
Sindia relinquished by the British government, but all tlie possessions 
usurped from the raja by Holkar were restored, and Sindians* encroach- 
ments, within his frontier, were also recovered for him by negotiation. The 
record of this instance of national gratitude will be read by every Briton 
with satisfaction, and the Marquis of Hastings also had it in his power 
to confer on the nabob of Bhopaul a reward equally suitable, not oidy for 
the friendship of his ancestor towards General Goddard^s army, but for 
the zeal he had himself displayed in the British cause^ during the present 
war, since he acceded to the proffered terms in the mouth of November. 
A treaty was concluded with him on the 26th February, by which a small 
contingent of 600 horse and 400 infantry was all that was required to be 
furnished for the service of the British government, and five districtsf 
were ceded to him in perpetuity for their support Some forfeited lands of 
the VincborkuT, and a part of the district of Shujawulpoor, were after-* 
wards added; the fort of Islamnugur, a much-valued possession, was 
likewise obtained for him from Sindia by negotiation. These cessions 
placed the principality of Bhopaul on very respectable footing ; 
and amongst the natives of India, where the recollections of bene- 
fits and injuries are treasured up for generations, nothiifg in the whole 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings conveyed so deep an impres- 
sion of the value of British friendship, as the conduct of its government 
to Boondee and Bhopaul. 

The military operations in central India being completed, Sir John 
Malcolm remained there as agent for the governor-general ; and by the 
active exertions end conciliatory methods, which during a long career 
have characterized his services, and which, on the whole, have been sur- 
passed by those of no living servant of the East India Company, that 
officer introduced order and peace in an extensive tiiact, where those bless-* 
in^ had been long, unknown. 

The division under General Marshall was ordered from Seronje into 
Bundelcund ; and^ after reducing Sagur, took Dhamounee and Mundelah, 
belonging to the territory of Nagpoor, the killidars of which had refused 
to surrender, in consequence of secret orders from Appa Sahib. At the 
same time that General Marshall was sent into Bundelcund, the greater 

* He sold his jewels to Buppvt troops. 

, t Ashtah, Ichawur, Sehar, Dowaha, and DmaipKEOu 
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part of the firsts third, and fifth divisions were placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Mphinstone, to assist in the more important revolution going forward 
in the Deccan. 

Sir Thomas Hislop, as commander-in-K3hief at Madras, proceeded to Fort 
St. George ; but, on his way to the southward, he took possession of those 
places in his immediate route which were ceded to the British govern- 
ment by Holkar. The killidar of Talnier, from a pertinacity common 
to governors of forts in India, resisted the order of surrender ; and, al- 
though warned from the first that he should be treated as a rebel if he 
refused to obey the orders of his government, he continued to fire upon 
the British troops. A storming party was therefore sent to force the 
entrance of the fort, which is by five successive gates ; of these, the first 
and second were passed without difficulty, and at the third the killidar 
came out and surrendered himself. He also returned with the party through 
the third and fourth gates, which were opened, but at the fifth gate there 
was some demur made by the Arabs when told they must surrender at 
discretion ; the wicket, however, was at last opened, and a few officers 
and men had entered, when the Arabs, from some misapprehension, rushed 
upon them, cut most of them down, and, amongst the number, killed Major 
Gordon and Captain Macgregor. Their companions behind, hearing of 
what had been perpetrated, with the exasperated feelings of British troops 
where they suspect treachery, rushed in as fast as they could gain admit- 
tance, and of a garrison of about 300 men, one only, by leaping the wall, 
escaped with life. Sir Thomas Hislop, under the same impulse by which 
ihe troops were actuated, ordered the killidar to be hanged as the cause of 
all the bloodshed, without reflecting on the probability of his not being, 
even in the first instance, wholly to blame for this lamentable catastrophe, 
and that his subsequent conduct entitled him to clemency. 

In taking possession of the forts in the territory ceded by Holkar, Sir 
Thomas Hislop was aided by the second division under General Doveton, 
who, shortly after the surrender of Nagpoor, had proceeded to the west- 
ward, believing that everything in the quarter he had just quitted was 
finally arranged ; but no sooner was Appa Sahib reinstated on his musnud, 
than he renewed his intrigues, encouraged the savage Goands to revolt, 
sent secret orders to his killidars to resist the orders of surrender which he 
had granted in favour of the British government, and applied to Bajee 
Bao for assistance. An application to this effect had arrived at the time 
Gunput Bao joined the Peishwa near Sholapoor, and frequent messen-^ 
gers followed, subsequent to the affair of Ashtah, imploring succour. 

We left Bajee Bao on the route to Chandore. Before he reached that 
place, hearing of the approach of the divisions under Sir Thomas Hislop 
and General Doveton, he returned to Kopergaom ; but there, having learnt 
that General Smith was advancing, he pursued his route to Bheer, and 
thence, turning off to the eastward, hastened towards Chandah in the 
territory of Nagpoor, sending Gunput Bao forward to the assistance of 
his master by a different route. 

Sir Thomas Hislop endeavoured to intercept or overtake the Peishwa’s 
army, but, finding they were beyond the reach of pursuit, he contmued 
his march to Poona, and left the conduct of operations to Generals Dove- 
ton and Smith. The former took the route by Basum and Kurinja, the 
latter moved eastwwd along the line of the Godavery. 

In the meantime, Mr. Jenkins, having discovered Appa Sahib’s extra- 

March 16 " ordinary txeachery, arrested him ; and preparations being 
* made to oppose the advancmgBUQcour^ Qpnpnt party 
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Anril 8 banks of tho Wurdah^ and driven back by a 

* detachment under Colonel Scott. Colonel Adams with his 
division also arrived on the banks of the Wurdah in a few days ; and Bajee 
Aoril 6 uncertain how to proceed, halted at Pander Koura to 

^ • the west of the Wurdah. There he was hemmed in by the 

divisions of Doveton and Adams, and, in endeavouring to avoid the former, 
A ril 18 was driven upon the latter near Sewnee, where a considerable 

' number of his followers were killed. Many of his jsgheer- 
dars had quitted his standard before this event, and most of them took 
advantage of the opportunity to disperse to their homes. The Peishwa’s 
brother, Chimnajee Appa, fled to the southward with Appa Dessaye 
Nepankur and ISaroo Punt Apty, and surrendered himself to a pariy 
detached to intercept him by General Smith. Colonel Adams, as soon as the 
pursuit ceased, proceeded against Chandah, which was held by the partizans 
of Appa Sahib, and after a short siege carried the place by assault. 
Bajee Bao, followed by General Doveton, fled in great consternation to the 
northward, and for six days his army suffered severely from fatigue and 
privation. He had faint hopes of aid from Sindia ; but all he now desired 
was a good opportunity of throwing himself in the way of the British 
general. He had made many overtures to Mr. Elphinstone, but as they 
always implied an ability to treat, he was distinctly told bis submission 
only could be accepted. He again despatched agents to Mr. Elphinstone 
and to the resident at Nagpoor, but continued his route, forded the Taptee 
on the 5th May, and advanced towards Sindwa, where he intended to cross 
the Kerbuddah ; but finding that point guarded, and that Sir John Malcolm 
had made every preparation to intercept him, he sent forward an agent, 
Anund Kao Chundawurkur, with a letter to that officer, and retired to wait 
the result at Dholkote, in the neighbourhood of Aseergurh. That fortress, 
though stipulated to be given up by Sindia in the treaty of the 6th 
November, was still held by his killidar, Jeswunt Rao Lar, who had 
always refused to surrender. Here Bajee Rao, with about 8,00)0 men, re- 
mained in a state of the utmost disquietude and alarm ; he was unacquainted 
with the country, and, excepting the Vinchorkur and Aba Poorundhuree, 
abandoned by almost every person of consequence in the Mahratta 
country ; the fords and passes to the northward were guarded, and troops 
were closing in upon him on every side. His agent reached General 
Malcolm’s camp at Mhow, near Indore, on the 16th May. On receiving the 
Peishwa’s overtures, Sir John Malcolm, who had been furnished with a copy 
of the governor-generars instructions to the commissioner in the Deccan, 
resolved to make the Peishwa’s letter the basis of a negotiation for his 
surrender. Accordingly, two of his political assistants, Lieutenants Low 
and M’Donald, were despatched towards the camp of Bajee Rao, instructed 
to open a negotiation, requiring him to renounce all sovereignty for 
himself and family for ever in the Deccan, to which he was never to 
return ; and to surrender Trimbukjee and the murderers of the Vaughans. 
After these preliminaries, Lieutenant Low was to insist upon his immediate- 
W separating himself from Ramdeen, and all proscribed rebels and 
Pindharees, and advance to meet Sir John Malcolm, who in sucH case 
promised to become the medium of an adjustment with the British govern- 
ment, and obtain for him a liberal maintenance at such holy ci^ as he 
might select for his future residence. The governor-general did not 
approve of any deputation to Bajee Bao, both because it had a tendency to 
cramp the military operations against him, and conveyed an impression of 
the Peishwa's being in a condition to treat, when he was, in fact, 
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ea^er to submit. Some circigustances proved the justness of these 
opmions ; and, in several respects, there was cm inconsiderate zeal 
evinoed in the proceedings on this occasion which has not escaped 
censure. The Marquis of Hastings, although he had given the out- 
line of the conduct to be observed towards thePeishwa, reserved to him- 
self the particular terms to bo granted to him, after obtaining his sub- 
mission to a justly ofEended nation ; but before his sentiments in regard to 
the hrst steps Aaken by Sir John Malcolm could be received, Bajee Rao, on 
the 3rd June, after a protracted negotiation, surrendered himself,^ on 
condition that the stipulated maintenance should not be less than eight 
lakhs of rupees a year, which was promised to him by Sir John Mal- 
colm, from an idea that it should not be less than the pension of his 
brother Amrulf; Rao. The Marquis of Hastings deemed the amount too 
great ; and seeing that his deposal was declared, and his country almost 
entirely reduced, knowing also the intriguing disposition of Bajee Rao, 
and the amassed treasure which he and bis adherents might secrete for 
purposes hostile to the British government, it was generally considered 
the extreme of liberality. But there was a conditional promise to Bajee 
Rao in favour of jagheerdars who had adhered to his cause, and of Bramins 
and religious establishments supported by his family, which was quite 
unnecessary, and certainly should have been avoided ; because it implied 
that Bajee Rao was in a condition to treat, not only for himself, but for 
others ; it detracted in some degree from the liberality of the British 
government in the settlement of the conquered territories, and it obtained 
for Bajee Rao, amongst such of the Mahrattas as were disposed tn 
advocate his cause, praise which he did not merit, and honor which it 
never could have been the intention of Sir J. Malcolm to confer. Whilst 
commenting, however, in this instance, on the supposed failings of thor 
politician, justice is due to the generous feelings of the man : Sir J. 
Malcolm saw the prince whom he had visited nine months before in the 
midst of a gay court, and in a newly-erected palace on the banks of the 
Kistna, now a harassed and houseless fugitive ; he forgot the manner in> 
which he had been so grossly deceived ; he thought only of the contrast in 
the Peishwa’s situation, and of the benefits which the British government 
had derived from its connection with that misguided and unfortunate 
individual ; and he pitied those faithful adherents who still followed 
their sovereign in hopeless adversity, and forfeited their all, when, by 

S ersonal subnlission, they might have secured .their possessions. The 
[arquis of Hastings ratified the terms ; and Beithoor, a place of sanctity 
near Cawnpore, was appointed for Bajee Rao’s future residence, to whidh 
he was immediately conducted. 

Ramdeen surrendered on being promised pardon, but Bajee Rao evaded 
compliance with that part of the stipulated terms which required the sur- 
render of Trimbukjee ; he escaped to the southward, and for a time at- 
tempted to collect adherents, and conceal himself as before ; but Captain 
Briggs, Mr. Elphinstone^s agent in Candeisb, discovered the place of his 
retreat, and by a well-concerted plan sent a party of irregular horse under 
Lieutenant Swanston,*!' who seized him in the village of Aheergaom. He 

* Before surrendering himself, he had an interview with Sir J. Malcolm, and in a 
private conference displayed his usual address and eloquence, appealing to Sir Jo^ 
as the last of his three earliest and best friends — Colonel Close being dead, and Ge^em 
Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington) in a distant land* 
t The same officer who assisted in the defence, and was severely wounded, at 
Korygaom. 
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was afterwards conveyed to the fort of Chunargurh in Bengal, where he 
remains a prisoner. The surrender of Bajee Hao was an important event, 
and was rendered more so by the escape of Appa Sahib — a circumstance 
which partly actuated Sir John Malcolm during the negotiation. 

After the arrest of Appa Sahib by Mr. Jenkins, the governor-general 
directed that he should be sent to Allahabad, and there confined. He 
was accordingly sent off from Nagpoor for that purpose ; but having cor- 
rupted some of the sepoys of a Bengal corps on his guard, and being 
furnislied with a suit of their regimentals, be got off in that disguise on 
the morning of the 13th May, and fled to the Mahdeo hills between Nag- 
poor and the Nerbuddah, whence it was impossible to dislodge him; 
during the monsoon. Here he was joined by Chectoo Pindharee ; and 
the person of Appa Sahib became a rallying-point for , all the disbanded 
and broken troops of the country. The unfortunate negligence which oc- 
casioned his escape was productive of much harassing service, owing to 
insurrections in various quarters. 

The grandson of the late Bughoojee Bhonslay, a minor named Goozur, 
was in the meantime adopted by the widow of the late Bughoojee, and, 
assuming the name of his grandfather, was seated on the musnud. The 
widow was considered regent ; but for the present, and during the 
^minority, the whole administration was committed to the charge of the 
resident, who, in the raja’s name, directed every department imder the 
immediate superintendence of officers appointed by himself. 

The season was considerably advanced before troops could be spared to 
co-operate in a combined attack upon the position of Appa Sahib ; it 
was hoped he might be taken ; but being assisted by the skill and intelli- 
gence of Cheetoo, he passed one of the parties which was hemming him 
in, and though subsequently exposed to imminent danger from a guard 
of British troops, he succeeded in gaining the fort or neighbourhood of 
Aseergurh. 

That celebrated fortress was besieged by General Doveton, Sir John 
Malcolm co-operating with a force from Malwa. After a respectable 
defence during about 20 days, it surrendered on the 9th of April 1819. 
Appa Sahib, if he ever had been in the fort, made his escape. He after- 
wards sought refuge amongst the Seiks, where he still is ; and no desire 
being evinced .by the British government to receive his submission, he 
has sunk into the insignificance to be expected from a person of his 
weak and treacherous character. The dreadful fate of Cheetoo, as he 
attempted to fly from Aseergurh, has been already told.* 


* Authorities as in the preceding. 
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The final reduction and settlement of the Peishwa^s territory^Capfwre of 
the principal forts % General Pritzler, — The raja of Satara placed on 
his throne. — Successes of General Munro — attach and dispersion of the 
remaining infantry at Sholapoor. — Reduction of the Concan accom- 
plished hy the Bombay government — Appointment of officers to the civil 
gooemment of the country — instructions — procedure. — The capture of 
Mallygaom and Prucheetgurh completes the reduction of the Peishwd's 
territory — mode of preventing insurrection — of settling the Bheels — 
detection of a conspiracy. — Claims — the Nizam— jagheerdars. — Judicial 
and revenue administration — Punchayets — rewards — charitable domh 
lions. — Hindoo college. — Remarks on the settlement. 


In the preceding chapter we were drawn forward to mention the last 
A D 1818 event of the war, whilst the reduction and settlement of 
• * * the Peishwa’s territory remains to be briefly explained. 

By the 10th of April the strong forts of Singurh, Poonmdhur, and 
Wassota, with many others, had been taken by the besieging force under 
General Pritzler. Though places of that remarkable strength which has 
been already described, none of them made a good defence, none stood 
the assault, and as their previous history was scarcely known, their cap- 
ture excited less interest, even among the besiegers, than it otherwise 
was calculated to produce. An exception must be made in regard to 
Wassota ; the wild country through which the troops advanced for* about 
20 miles, far exceeded in sublimity and grandeur any pre-conoeived ideas 
the British officers might have formed of those vast mountains, dells, and 
forests, which they were told existed in the Ghaut-Mahta. The necessary 
artillery was transported with extraordinary labour, through thick jungles 
and deep valleys, where natural barriers presented themselves in every 
succeeding hill, at which a handful of men might haye arrested a 
host ; and when at last brought to the point of bombardment, 
intense interest was excited for the two officers. Cornets Hunter and 
Morrison, who, the reader may recollect, were taken prisoners at the com- 
mencement of the war, and were nowin confinement in this fortress. The 
wives and families of the raja of Satara and his brothers were also in 
Wassota, and these princesj were present in the British camp. The obstinacy 
of the killidar, who at fiitt would listen to no terms of surrender, was in 
. „ - this instance a cause of general regret. At length the 
mortars opened ; and though the peal of every salvo as it 
reverberated from the surrounding rocks carried with it an anxiety for the 
fate of the prisoners, the bombardment was kept up for about ^ hours, 
with such effect that the killidar capitulated, and fortunately none of the 
captives sufEered. The two British officers were found in a ^ess of coarse 
unbleached cotton, made into a form neither European nor Indian, but 
partaking of the nature of both ; their beards had ^own, and their ap- 
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pearance was, as may be imagined, extraordinary ; but their health was 
perfectly good. They had been kept in ignorance of the advance of their 
countrymen, or the state of the war ; the firing, in driving in the outposts, 
was represented by their guard as the attack of some insurgents in the 
neighbourhood ; the bursting of the shells over their heads was the first 
intimation of approaching deliverance, and tlie most joyful sound 
that had reached their ears for five dreary months. They had been at first 
used very harshly in the fort of Kangooree ; but they were removed to 
Wassota by Q-okla’s orders, and a letter, in his own hand-writing to the 
killidar, desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well, was one of 
several instances of a like generous character, tending to prove that Gokla 
had no participation in the cruelties of his master, and at that moment 
excited some feeling of pity for his fate. On most occasions the captive 
officers had been humanely treated by the native soldiery, and they met 
with some remarkable acts of disinterested kindness and sympathy. 

Shortly after the reduction of Wassota,' the raja of Satara was with 
A ril 11 K^Gat pomp seated on his throne oy the commissioner, 
^ * when he published two proclamations — ^the one announcing 

his connexion with the British government, the other making over entire 
powers for the arrangement and government of his country to the author 
of this work, who was the agent selected by Mr. Elphinstone for that 
purpose. In the first proclamation the raja dwelt on the injuries received 
from Bajee Rao ; amongst these was an order, the existence of which was 
confirmed by the killidar of Wassota, to put the whole family to death, 
rather than sufier them to fall into the hands of the British government. 
The raja Pertab Siew (or Sing) was in his 27th year, naturally intelligent 
and well-disposed, but bred amongst intrigues, surrounded by men of pro- 
fligate character, and ignorant of everything except the etiquette and 
parade of a court. His whole family entertained the most extravagant 
ideas of their own consequence, and their expectations were proportionate ; 
so that for a time the bounty which they experienced was not duly 
appreciated. 

As it was inconvenient to reduce the whole of that Strong country at 
this period, a battalion of sepoys and 500 auxiliary horse were left for the 
protection of the raja and the defence of the fort. After these arrange- 


Anril 18 J^^nts, a part of the besieging division was detached to 
^ ' assist in the capture of the forts to the northward of Poona, 

and General Pritzler proceeded to the Carnatic to place himself under the 
orders of General Munro. That gallant officer with a mere handful of 
men had taken a number of very strong forts, amongst others Badamee, 
which he carried by assault. Having added to his limited means, by 
raising a great body of irregulars, he had already possessed himself of the 
countiy in that quarter. On being reinforced, he immediately marched to 
the northward against the remainder of Bajee Eao^s infantry, which, in 
number about 4,500, with 13 guns, were levying contributions, under 
Gunput Rao Phansay, in the Nizam’s districts near Beejapoor. On hearing 
of General Munro’s approach, they retreated under the walls of the 
strong fort of Sholapoor, where they were followed up, attacked, 
routed, and pursued with great slaughter. The pettah of Sholapoor had 
been previously carried by escalade ; and the fort, after a short siege, 
prrendered. As General Munro advanced from the Oamatio, he sent his 
irregidars to the right and left of his column of march, who occupied 
the villages, fought with spirit on several occasions, stormed fortified 
places, and took possession in name of “ Thomas Munro Buhadur.’* 
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The Bombay government having conquered the Concan by its own ‘ 
exertions, Mr. Elphinstone did not interfere in its settlement, especially as 
few of the difEicnlties to be apprehended above the Ghauts existed in the 
low country. Mr. Felly and Mr. Marriott were appointed to the charge of 
the civil duties — the former in the southern, the latter in the northern, 
Concan, or to the territory south and north of the river Penn. Raigurh, 
famous as the capital of Sivajee, and a place as impregnable as Gibraltar, 
surrendered to Colonel Prother on the 7th May : it contained the Peishwa’s 
elder wife, Waranussee Bye : a fortunate shell' having set fire to her 
habitation and destroyed it, she prevailed on the Arab killidar tocapit^ate. 
Waranussee Bye was allowed to retire to Waee near Satara, wnerie she 
resided for nine or ten months, until it was discovered that her being 
there facilitated Bajee Bao's persevering intrigues, when, with a suitable 
escort, she was despatched to join her husband at Beithoor. 

In regard to the settlement above the Ghauts, General Munro, as we 
have seen, took possession of the Carnatic, which he subsequently made 
over to Mr. Chaplin, an experienced civil servant of the Madras establish- 
ment, who was appointed, under Mr. Elphinstone, principal collector of 
the Mahratta country south of the Kistna, and political agent with the 
raja of Kolapoor and the southern jagheerdars. 

To the management of the provinces extending from the Kistna to the 
Nerbuddah, Mr. Elphinstone, at different periods during the progress of 
the conquest, appointed four subordinate agents. The territory reserved 
for the raja of Satara* was the tract between the Warnah and the Neera, 
extending from the base of the Syhadree mountains on the west to Pun- 
derpoor on the east, or nearly to the Nizamis boundary. Until reduced, 
and some progress made in its settlement, the Satara country was managed 
entirely as a British province. Captain Henry Dundas Robertson had 
charge of the city and district of Poona, of which he was collector of 
the revenue, judge, and magistrate. His district lay between the Neera 
and Beema. From the Beema to the Chandore hills was intrusted to 
Captain Henry Pottinger, with the same authority as was delegated to 
Captain Robertson ; and Captain John Briggs, in the province of Candeish, 
in addition to the duties of those officers, was agent for effecting a settle- 
ment with the Bheels. 

With each of those officers, whose authority nearly resembled that of 
the great sur-soobehdars under the Peishwa^s government, experienced 
natives were appointed to conduct the numerous subordinate situations, 
with pennanent salaries, on a scale of liberality which rendered their 
offices, both in regard to power and emolument, exceedingly respectable* 

To get possession of the country ; to prevent the revenue of the curr^t 
year, or the treasures of the Peishwa, from being made applicable to 
purposes of hostility ; to protect and conciliate the inhabitants ; to attempt 
no innovations ; and to* endeavour to show the people that they were to 
expect no change, but the better administration of their own laws, were 
the primary objects to which the commissioner directed the attention of 
his agents. As the country was drained of British troops, the greater 
part of which had proceeded in pursuit of the flying Peishwa, the meana 
of those agents were at first limited ; but by raising irregulars, taldng 
such places aa they could reduce, destroying or executing straggling 
plunderers, especially when they were found torturing or murdering tfee 
villagers, opening negotiations with the killidars of the stronger forts, 
and representing the hopelessness of resistance, the country, wl^ the 
assistance of su^ regulars as could be spared, fdl almost as wt as men 
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could be collected to keep possession. It qot utdBrequently happened 
that inregulass, who had leln Bajee Bao^s service a few days or hours 
before, entered that of the British government; and instances are addu- 
cible wb^^ having quitted the Peishwa, they were enlisted, subsisted, 
supplied with ammunition, and fighting for the new government^ within 
little more than 24 hours ; so readily do the irregular troops of India 
transfer their allegiance to the prevailing power. To these men the new 
conquests were frequently of necessity intrusted, and they proved in no 
instance treacherous or disobedient. 

By the month of May a small <letac}mient of regulars from Poona under 
Major Eldridge had obtained possession of the numerous hill-forts between 
that city and the Ahmednugur hills, some of which are as strong as any 
in the world. The defences are entirely composed of solid rock, in which 
caves are hewn that rendered the garrison safe from the effect of shells, 
and a very few resolute men could maintain an assault against any 
numbers. 


Another small detachment under ‘Lieutenant-Colonpl M’Dowdll was 
equally successful in reducing the forts in the Chandore range ; and by 
the end of May the Arabs in Candeish, and the insurgents under the 
pretended Chitoor Sing in the Satara territory, were the only opponents of 
the British government within the dominions of the late Peishwa. 

On the 13th June the Arab garrison of the strong fort of Mallygaom 
Jun 13 surrendered to Colonel M’Dowell, after a very obstinate 
* defence, during which they repulsed an assault, and 
occasioned a loss to the besiegers of upwards of 200 men in killed and 
wounded. In the opposite quarter of the country, and on the ensuing 
day, the fort of Prucheetgurh and the pretended Chitoor Sing were taken 
by a detachment under laeutenant-Colonel Cunningham.*^ These eventsi, 
except a few detached expeditions in the ensuing season, and the siege of 
Aseergm-h already mentioned, put an end to military operations in the 


Mahratta territory. 

The progress of the settlement went forward as rapidly as the conquest. 

A D 1819 -After the first instructions were in train, the next object 
was to obtain full information respecting individuals, 
that their claims to consideration might be fully understood. Inquiries 
were also circulated by the commissioner to his agents, and by them to 
their subordinate agents, on the usages and laws of the country, in which 
all the intelligent part of the community were called upon for their 
opinions. A mass of valuable information was thus speedily collected, 
and from the judicious nature of the queries, so far from cdarming the 
inhabitants — an inconvenience to which such interrogatories are particu- 
larly liable in India — ^these, on the contrary, being committed to men who 


* Prnelieet^ttrh, in A most inaccessible situation, was taken by an enterprize suc- 
cessful from its apparent impracticability. The fort was commanded by an adjoining 
hill, from which a brisk fire soon drove ^e besieged from the gate, to seek shelter 
behind some stone houses in the fort; u}^n which Captain Spiller suggested the 
•possibility of blowing a hole in the gate with musketry. This strange breach was 
effected under a heavy five from his companious, which prevented the besieged from 
suspecting what was going forward at the gate. Ciqitain Spiller went in firs^ but a 
grenadier sepoy, who attempted to follow, could not get throu^ owing to his cart- 
ridge-box ; Captain Spiller was therefore obliged to return until he had made the 
entrance sufficiently large, by which time he was joined by Colonel Cunningham and 
Assistant-Surgeon Radford, when they got in, one by one, concealing themselves in 
the gateway until their party had entered. They then rushed upon the garrismi} 
Doanpletely surprised them} and caaned the place vithsout the loss a man,. 
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knew the natives, tended to gain their conMenoe, and were in this respect 
useful to the new government. To keep down insurrection, to settle claims 
and rewards consequent upon such- a revolution, to make some provision 
for all who suffered, and to better the condition of those whom the voice 
of the community pointed out as fit objects of bounty, were a part of the 
duties which devolved upon the commissioner. 

In regard to insurrection, vigilance was enjoined and strictly maintained 
by a system of private intelligence, which the Mahrattfusi consider necessary 
to good government, and which the state of the country, as well as the 
usage of the people, rendered necessary ; armed men travelling without 
passports were required to deposit their weapons, and the hoarded 
resources of the late government were seized wherever found but as it 
was not intended to disarm the Mahrattas, still less to create a vexatious 
search, which might in the slightest degree interfere with private property, 
or even to exact from inoffensive individuals all that they were known 
to possess belonging to Bajee Kao, great relaxation in these respects soon 
took place. After the first year, no passport was required from any body 
of armed men not exceeding 25, and no search for treasure was authorized 
without previously obtaining satisfactory testimony in regard to the 
information concerning it. A strong military force occupied positions at 
Belgaom, Kuladgee, Kurar, Satara, Sholapoor, Poona, Seroor, Joonere, 
Ahmednugur, and Mallygaom, and numbers of the enemy’s irregular 
infantry were employed in the British service. The ranks of the auxiliary 
horse were already filled by men enlisted beyond the borders of the 
Mahratta country ; but more than half the horses which returned from 
Bajee Kao’s army died in the course of six months from the fatigue they 
had undergone. 

The Bheels in the mountains adjoining Candeish continued to disturb 
the country for some time after the new government was established. The 
plan adopted for settling them was to appropriate waste lands for such as 
chose to cultivate them, and to grant to every chief an allowance for a 
certain number of men, for which they became bound to restrain the 
excesses of the rest. To force them to accept of these terms, their sup- 
plies, which were drawn from the plains, were stopped, parties issuing 
out to plunder were cut off, and vigorous attacks were made on the points 
in the hills occupied by the refractory chiefs. These measures at length 
reduced them to submission, but it must be the work of many years to 
reform their habits. 

There were few attempts at insurrection ; one conspiracy was detected, 
which had for its object the release of the pretended Chitoor Sing, the 
murder of all the Europeans at Poona and Satara, the surprise of some of 
the principal forts, and the possession of the person of the raja of Satara. 
The persons concerned were men of desperate fortunes among the unem- 
ployed soldiery : many of them were apprehended and tried ; and the 
ringleaders, some of whom were Bramins, were blown from guns — an 
example which, though severe, had a great effect in restraining that 
intriguing race, and preventing similar attempts in the country. 

As to claims, the most important upon the British government were 
those which regarded the settlement with its ally, the Nizam ; but no 
arrangement of their mutual affairs could be made, until it had been fully 
ascertained what surplus revenue the British government should derive 
from the conquest. The advantages immediately gained by the Nizam 
were exemption from debts amounUug to about 60 millions of rupees ; 
and which, on the most moderate estimate, ho could not have settled with 

86 
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the Peishwa without making a cession of territory equal to 10 lakhs of 
^rupees a year. The shares of revenue within the boundary of the soobeh- 
dar of the DeceaU) which the Peishwa or his subjects had enjoyed up to 
the breaking out of the war, and of which the Nizam now retained the 
collections, were more than equal to 12 lakhs of rupees a year, and the 
cessions which fell to him from the governments of Holkar and the raja 
of Nagpoor amounted to nearly six more ; so that the Nizam obtained an 
addition of at least 28blakhs of rupees of annual revenue. 

Though the British government gained much by additional strength 
and security, it was doubtful how far its income was benefited by the 
conquest. The> provision for the raja of Satara was completed by a treaty 
dated 25th September 1819, by which he agreed to hold his territory in 
subordinate co-operation to the British government ; neither to increase 
nor diminish his militaiy force without its sanction ; and, as a fundamental 
condition, he waS positively prohibited from holding any intercourse with 
persons not his own subjects, except through the resident at his court. 
The company charged itself with the defence of hie territory, which for 
a time was to be governed under an agent of that government, until the 
raja and his people were made acquainted with business,^ 

Next to the provision for the raja of Satara was a reward to the raja of 
Kolapoor, who, on the first declaration of hostilities, espoused the British 
cause. The much-desired districts of Chickooree and Menowlee, with the 
history of which the reader is already acquainted, were therefore restored 
to him — a recompense equal to his highest expectation. 

The next claims were those of the jagheerdars ; but it may be first 
proper to mention that every species of hereditary right not jagheer, all 
other rent-free lands, all established pensions, charitable and religious 
assignments and endpwments, were restored ; and that every promise held 
out by the proclamation of Satara was fulfilled without reserve or modi- 
fication, excepting with respect to the Dukshina, which will be 
subsequently explained. In regard to jagheers, there were various 
points for consideration. In the first instance, unless specially 
exempted, every jagheer was taken possession of, like the territory 
in the immediate occupation of the Peishwa’s agents, — and all 
jagheers falling within the Nizam’s boundary were declared to be irre- 
coverably lost to their late owners. Jagheers also, which had been 
sequestrated by the fonner government, were not restored. Certain 
jagheerdars, whom we shall designate of the first class, were the old man- 
kurees, or native chiefs of the country, whom the reader has it in his 
power to trace from the earliest history of Maharashtra, such as the 
Nimbalkurs of Phultun, the Dufiays of Jhutt, the Ghorepurays of Mood- 
hole, &c., &c. Others, in the second class, were the old aristocracy of 
Sivajee and his descendants, such as the Purdhans, the Pritee Needhee, 
Angria, and the raja of Akulkote. A third class was that which was 

The plan followed in the raja’s country was simply to amend the native system, 
and to place the routine of business in that train, which it was possible might be 

E reserved after the interference of the British government was withdrawn. The riga 
imself was taught to expect power according to his ability to exercise it, and in a 
short time laboured as assiduously as any carcoon under his government. The entire 
powers of the state were formally delivered over to him on the 5th April 1822, at 
which period &e boon thus conferred by the British nation on the descendant of 
Sivajee was certainly appreciated by the connt^ generally, as well as by his relations 
and himself ; but time most prove whether this liberal experiment on me part of the 
anthorities of the East India Company will be attended with any lasting good effect 
o the governors or the governed* 
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raised by the Peishwas, some of whom had established claims by their 
early submission, or former services to the British government ; but even 
of those dependants of the Peishwa, who had adhered to him to the last, it 
was, as remarked, ** jpolitic and humane to allow them^ a liberal main-^ 
tenance, but it was neither required by humanity nor policy to give such 
persons the command of troops, paid from the revenue which had fallen 
into the hands of their conquerors.’’^ 

The various claims of each of these classes being considered, the first, 
or old hereditary jagheerdars, had the whole of their lands restored. Of 
the second class, the Punt Suchew was the only one of the Purdhans to 
whom the Peishwa had left a vestige of power : he was one of the first 
who joined the British cause after the proclamation of Satara, and his 
territory, valued at three lakhs of rupees oi annual revenue, and which 
includes the spot where Sivajee first established himself, was immediately 
placed in his own hands. The Pritee Ifeedhee took the first opportunity of 
escaping from the Peishwa’s camp, Amd the lands held in his name, wnich 
were assigned for his mainteaaancej but never committed to his own 
managerqent, were given up. The raja of Akulkote was one of tliose 
jagheerdars who, from the first, would have resisted Bajee Rao’s authority, 
had he not been overawed by the subsidiary force ; he joined in the war 
with reluctance, quitted the Peishwa early, and his jagheer was immediately 
relinquished. Of the third class of the jagheerdars, the Putwurdhuns 
were the most conspicuous ; Gunput Rao Putwurdhun of Tasgaom, one of 
the surviving sons of Pureshram Bhow, never joined the Peishwa, and 
took an early opportunity, before the Satara proclamation, of assuring Mr. 
Elphinstone of his determination not to do so ; his lands were confirmed 
to him. The other members of tltis powerful family left Bajee Rao about 
the end of February : a like favourable consideration was shown to 
them. Appa Dessaye Nepankur did not join the Peishwa till late ; he 
never acted with vigour against the British troops, and on one occasion 
behaved remarkably well to some prisoners. He, as well as the Putwur- 
dhuns and Rastia, maintained a communication with Mr. Elphinstone 
throughout the war ; but as he did not quit the Peishwa’s standard until 
a late period, he lost a part of his jagheer by the restoration of Chickooree 
and Menowlee to Kolapoor, and he likewise lost considerably by revenues 
within the territory of the Nizam ; but for these last he was at a sub- 
sequent period partly compensated, and the rest of his jagheer was restored. 
Mahdoo Rao Rastia had less reason than any other jagheerdar for those ideas 
of honor which induced many of them to adhere to the falling fortunes 
of him whom they considered the chief of the Hindoos. He quitted Bajee 
Rao after the affair of Sewnee, and thus lost the claim of fidelity to the 
Peishwa, or of gratitude to the British government. All jagheers granted 
under the Mahratta governments are for personal support, or tiie main- 
tenance of troops ; and each chief has a certain portion of his jagheer 
allotted for the former purpose. To such persons as had forfeited all 
claim, like Rastia, and even to those who rather feared persecution than 
expected favour, their personal estates were in every instance restored. 
The Pritee Needhee, the Punt Suchew, the raja of Akulkote, the Buflays, 
and the Nimbalkurs were, at their own request, placed under the raja’s 
government, and their lands guaranteed to them. To all the gjeat jagheer- 
dars the same powers were permitted within their own territory as had 
always existed ; and even towards those chiefs who had lost their landS| 


* ElphinBtone’s despatches* 
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great delicacy, and as little interference as possible, were enjoined. The 
equitable and enlightened law which levels all distinctions would have 
been intolerable to men's minds in the existing state of the Mahratta 
country, and would have been as little relished by the lower as by the 
hi^er classes of society. 

The puncliayet was the ordinary tribunal for the decision of civil suits, 
and it is that which gives, and, if judiciously administered, probably 
always will give, more satisfaction, and be, in their own opinion, of greater 
benefit, to the natives of Maharashtra than any other mode- of trial. The 
English officers of government, who had been , accustomed to the courts 
of Udalut, could not reconcile themselves to the corruption, delay, and 
apparent injustice of some of their decisions ; but, in commenting on the 
evils of the Mahratta system, it is to be feared they forgot the many 
defects of their own. Although punchayets are continued under the pro- 
visional government which is still maintained in the conquered territory, 
it is to be apprehended they can neither exist, nor have a fair trial, where, 
whilst some are prejudiced, others, overwhelmed by business of various 
kinds, are discouraged by the difficulties they find in the system ; and a 
few (though I do believe such selfishness in the present state of feeling to 
be rare), considering it at variance with the interests of the civil service, 
only strive to discover objections, which in some shape may be found to 
every form of administration, but which time and Vigilance would, in 
this instance, in a great measure remove. On the temper, zeal, and perse- 
verance of the government officers, much must depend : punchayets, 
where neglected or merely tolerated, cannot prosper ; they require a pure 
and steady superintendence, with all the weight of authority to correct 
and amend the faults of the people which are confounded with the defects 
of the system. A veiy active able agency would at first be necessary 
after a plan of reform had been digested ; but once instituted, carefully 
watched and encouraged at the outset, and carried on for a time, much 
less interference would become requisite on the part of government ; and 
not only would the natives bo called upon to administer justice in the 
form most popular among them, but, leaving advantages to policy out of 
the question, the punchayet might be made a powerful instrument for 
improving the minds and amending the morals of the natives of India. 
At present, even in the Mahratta country, those who have a suit will 
frequently solicit the decision of an English judge ; but the same persons, 
if intelligent men, when exempt from the impulse which influences their 
opinions under such circumstances, will invariably declare that the pun- 
chayet, in civil cases, is far better suited to the country at large than any 
mode of decision by individuals. 

The criminal law in the conquered territory was administered, as it 
usually had been, by the decision of individual judges, assisted by Hindoo 
authority in regulating the measure of punishment ; but the evidence and 
sentences, in all important cases, were subject to the approval of the com- 
missioner before being carried into execution. Punchayets in criminal 
cases had been known in the Satara country constituted of the servants of 
government. The same mode was revived in that territory, but punchayets 
in criminal cases might be chosen from the body of the people, although 
the advantages of a trial by jury would not be at first appreciated, and 
would require to be introduced by persons thoroughly acquainted with 
the natives. 

Tlie revenue system, of settling with the people through the agents of 
government, instead of renting the districts, was the means of abolishing 
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many grievances ; but in the Peishwa’s conntry, especially in the villages, 
where a portion of the inhabitants were composed of the soldiery, thsre 
was not so much oppression as might have been expected. 

The mode of settlement for the jagheerdars has led to a brief notice of 
the revenue and judicial system, and, in regard to the latter, has called forth 
reflections which have been seldom intruded on the reader in the plain 
narrative now about to be concluded. 

Mr. Elphinstone took charge of the government of Bombay on the 1st 
November 1819, and Mr. Chaplin succeeded him as commissioner for the 
conquered territory ; but liberal pensions in land or money were previously 
granted to those adherents of the British government whose services 
during the revolution had merited such rewards. The ministers of the 
late government wholly unprovided for, and those of the times of Nana 
Furnuwees, who were pining in want, had also pecuniary assignments for 
their maintenance during life. Chiefs, not jagheerdars, who were reduced 
to absolute indigence, had also a provision according to circumstances. 

The Dukshina, as the reader may remember, was a charitable institution, 
originally established by Dhabaray Senaputtee, and perpetuated by the 
first Bajee Rao and his successors. The great Madhoo Rao confined the 
donations principally to poor Bramins, whose proficiency in science and 
mythology entitled them to distinction ; and the rewards were conferred 
in proportion to their acquirements, moral conduct, and sanctity. During 
the reign of the second Bajee Rao, though a portion was always reserved 
as the reward of learning, it degenerated into an indiscriminate dis< 
tribution, dictated by the superstitious idea of feeding and bestowing on 
Bramins as an atonement for sin. Many poor Bramins, however, had 
become greatly dependent on this charity, and therefore to have stopped 
it at once would have been inconsistent with the humane munificence 
which pervaded every act of the British government in the conquered 
territory ; but to have continued that promiscuous alms to all Bramins, 
who chose to collect at Poona for the purpose, would have been a wasteful, 
and in many respects a useless and pernicious, expenditure. It was at 
first therefore bestowed under certain limitations ; the portion assigned 
to men of learning was duly distributed ; and that the benefit to the 
country might be rendered more essentially important, as the donations at 
the Dukshina were circumscribed, a Hindoo college was instituted at 
Poona, where the minds of the youth might acquire such instruction in 
their own way as they are disposed to receive in mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, &c. ; and pains were taken to erase from their elementary books 
of ethics such principles of morality as have a dangerous or a doubtful 
tendency. Though the institution of the college, which was committed to 
Mr. Chaplin, was at first regarded with some signs of distrust, before the 
end of 1822 there were 143 Bramins, students or candidates for admission, 
even before fit teachers for all the branches had been found. 

The saving to the British government from the revenues of the Peishwa’s 
territory, after all these arrangements were completed, became very incon- 
siderable ; but by lapses of lives of the pensioners, efEectual protection to 
the country, fortunate seasons, and progressive improvement of agricul- 
ture, the revenue in three years increased upwards of 17 lakhs of rupees. 

Thus was completed, under the direction of the Hon’ble Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, this important change in the government of the Mahratta 
country ; the liberality of the settlement authorised by the Marquis of 
Hastings far exceeded the expectations of the people, and more w 
consequence done for the tranquillity of the Deccan in 18 months than jja^ 
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ever followed a reTolution in that disturbed country after a period of many 
years. The name of ^phinstone was deservedly associated wi^ the acts 
of the British government ; and the memory of benehts conferred by him 
on the ix^abitants of Maharashtra will probably survive future revolutions, 
and will do much in the meantime to preserve the existence of British 
India.^ 


* Aathorities as in the preceding. 
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A 

Abajee, 678. 

Aba Chitnees, 540, 646. 

Abajee Poorundhuree, X86, 193. 

Aba Shelookur, 529, 532, 560. 

Abajee Sonedeo, 64, 81, 85. Invested 
with particular authority, 95. Real 
name of, 105. Death of, 117. 

Abdallee, 264, 478, 640. 

Abdoollah Khan, Syud, 190, 207. Poison- 
ed, 217. 

Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, 114, 116. 
Appointed regent, 120, 124. Death of, 
126. 

Abdoollah Kootub Shah, 33, 51, 68, 69. 
Abdool Mohummud, 85. His secret com- 
pact with Sivajee, 99. Character, 114, 
Abercromby, Sir Robert, 485, 489, 494, 
495. 

Abdool Rehman. 273. See Hyder Jung. 
Abhee Singh, 226, 233. 

Abington, Captain, fails in an attempt to 
surprise Mullungurh, 437. 

Abishik, 117. 

Abou Hoossein, the last of the kings of 
Golcondah, 122, 142, 150. Anecdote of, 
162. 

Adams, Colonel, 642, 666, 668. 

Adina Beg, 264, 309. 

Adonee, 126, Defended by Mohubbut 
Jung against Tippoo, 470. Reliev- 
ed, &id, 

Afrasiab Khan, adopted son of Kujeef 
B^an, is obliged to relinquish the suc- 
cession to Mirza ShufPee, 465. Re- 
sumes his office on the murder of 
Mirza Shuffee, ibid, Negotiates with 
the English, and with Mahadi^ee 
SindU, 460. Murdered, 462. 

Afzool Khan, 76. Murder of, 78. 

Agra, battle of, 186, 476, 678. Fort 
surrenders, 578. 
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Ahmedabad, taken by the Mahrattas, 284. 
Taken by General Goddard, 430. 

Ahmednugur, hills of, 4. Mention of. 
32, 33, 34. Kingdom of, 35, 88. Dis- 
tracted by two factions, 42. Part of, 
reduced by Akber, ibid, Fort of, 
betrayed into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, 306. Made over to Sindia, 630. 
Taken by General Wellesley, 571. 
District of, in charge of Captain Pot- 
tinger, 679. 

Ahmed Shah, emperor of Delhi, 264, 286. 

Ahmed Shah Abdallee, invades India, 
264, 277, 308, 311, 315. Arrangements 
after the battle of Panniput, 848. 

Ajahut surdeshmookh, 271. 

Ajeet Sing, 208. 

Ajimere, 9. . 

Akber, 42. 

Akulkote, 35. Origin of the raja of, 
185. {See Fatih Sing Bhonslay.) 
Raja of, 683. 

Ali Adil Shah I., 33, 35, 37. The II., 70, 
82. Death of, 114. 

Ali Bahadur, 475. Undertakes the con- 
quest of Bundelcupd, 498, 671. 

Aligurh, 575. Storm of, 576. 

Ali Jah, rebellion of, suppressed, 517. 

Aliverdy Khan, one of Shah Jdian*g 
generals, 51. The usurper of Ben^, 
249, 256, 257,568,262, 276. 

Allahabad, 258. 

Alla-ud-deen Khiljee, invades the Dec- 
can, 20. Usurps the throne, ibid, 

Alowtay, 14. Particular enumeration of, 
15. 

Alumgeerll., 308,311. 

Amat, one of the c^ht Purdhans, 11% 

Ambajee IngUa, 546, 556^ 577, 5^ 507. 
Appointed Sindia’s minister, 

Death, 608. 

Ameen, 102. 

Amrut Rao, 340, 520, 522, 5^ Becomes 
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prime minister, 532. Proposes to 
seize Sindia, 583. Protects the Byes, 
588. Takes charge of the administra> 
tion at Poona, 565. And his son 
Wenaek Eae invested as Peishwa, ibid. 
Quits Poona, 567. Pensioned by the 
British government, 569. 

Anderson, Mr. David, sent as an agent to 
Kuttac^ 449. Deputed to the camp 
of Sindia to conclude a treaty with the 
Mahrattas, 431. 

Andur to Telingana, 1 

Angria {see Kanhc|ee Angria), 230, &c. 
Manajee, 231. Sumbhajee, 237, 247. 
Toolajee, 247, 288, 606, 531. 

Annajee Dutto, 7k Invested with 
particular authority, 95. Plunders 
Hooblee, 115. Left in charge of the 
Concan, 128, 134, 136. Put to death by 
Sumbhajee, 137. 

Apund Eao Powar, 256, 270. 

Anundee Bye, wife of Rugonath Rao, 
326. Instigator of Narain Rao’s 
murder, 361. 

Anwar-ud-deen Khan. 262, 265. 

Appa Bulwunt, 346, 532. 

Appa Dessaye Nepankur (or Seedojec 
Rao Nimbalkur), 551, 617, 621, 658, 
683. 


Appa Khunde Rao, 476. 

Appa Sahib, the son of Pureshram 
Bhow, 486, 492, 542, 548, 614, 620. 

Appa Sahib Bhonslay, the son of Yen- 
kajee Munnya Bappoo, 639. Murders 
Pursajee, 640, 66k Comes in, 664. 
Arrested, 673. Escapes, 676. 

Arass, battle of, 383. 

Arcot, 255. 

Argaom, 581. Battle of, 582. 

Arnee, 90, 125. 

Arun, 7. 

Ashrim, ibid. 

Ashtah, affair of, 660. 

Asif Khan, 48. 

Assay e, battle of, 572. 

Asseer, 12. 

Asseergurh, 574, 674. 

Assad &han, 167. 

Attock, 20. 

Aumil (or Aumildar), an agent of go- 
vernment, 86. 

Aungier, Mr., 11<5. 

Aurangabad, 36. Battle at, 261, 329. 

Aumngzebe, 50, 56, 68. Attacks Gol- 
condah, 69. Views of conquest in 
the Deccan, ibid. Attacks Beeiapoor, 
70. Raises the siege and marcnes for 
Hindostan, 71. Usurps the throne, 
72. Policy in regacd to Sivajee, 73. 
Grants exemption from customs to the 
English at Surat, 89. Reasons for 
not prosecuting the war against Siva- 
iee, 91. Policy in regard to the 
Deccan, 91, 121, 122. Judicious 

xessons for not supporting Sumbhaje^ 


130. Advances with a great army to 
Burhanpoor. Description of his camp, 
146, 147, 149. Reduces Beeja- 

poor, 150. And Golcondah, 152. His 
means and ability, 156. A remarkable 
disease in his candp, 158. Seizes 
several of the English factories, ibid. 
Indecision of, 167. Attacks the forts, 
whilst an army pursnes the Mahrattas, 
173. Consents to the surdeshmookhee, 
179. Inconsistency of, 181. Nearly 
taken by the Mahrattas, ibid. Death 
and character, ibid. 

Aylah Bye, widow of Khundee Rao 
Holkar, 338. 

Azimabad, 258. 

Azim Khan, 29, 46, 47. 

Azim Oolah Khan, 255. 


Baba Rao Phurkay, 515, 526, 532, 665. 
Given up to Bajee Rao, 620. Death 
of, ibid. 

Baboo Rao Sewdasheo, 256. 

Babtee, a revenue term, 201. 

Badamee, capture of, 469. 

Bahminee dynasty, 19. Commencement 
of, 23. List of princes, ibid. Immediate 
causes of decline, 28. 

Bahlole Khan, 47, 84, 114. 

Baillie, Colonel, his detachment destroyed, 
442. 

Bajee Ghorepuray,^ 64. Ig killed by 
Sivajee, 84. 

Bajee Mohitey, 60. 

Bmee Porvoe, Deshpandya of Ilurdus 
Mawul, 67, 82. Heroic death of, 
82. Deshpandya of Mhar, 92, De- 
fence of Poorundhur, ibid. Slain by 
Dilere Khan, 93. 

Bajee Rao Bullal, son of Ballajee Wish- 
wanath, 189. Appointed Peishwa, 209, 
211. Character of, 213. Eloquence, 
214. Carries his arms into Malwa, 218. 
His able generalship, 221. Operations 
in the Concan, 232. Pecuniary distress 
of, 234. Negotiation with the empe- 
ror, ibid. Appears at the gates of 
Delhi, 236. Retires, ibid. Surrounds 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, and compels him to 
sign a convention, 238, 239. Treaty 
with the rajas of Bundelcund, 245. 
Plans of, ibid. Attacks Nasir Jung 
without success, 247. Death of, 248. 
Character, 252. 

Bajee Eao Rugonath, 5. Birth of, 875, 
459, 520. Appearance of, and supposed 
character, 520. His insidious messages 
to bis cousin, 521. Gains Balloba 
Tattya, ibid. And Doulut liao Sindia, 
522. Exacts an oath from Pureshram 
Bhow, ibid. Is brought to Poouay 523. 
Declaration to Nana, ibid. Plot against, 
5^4, Sent off a prisoner, 527. Compact 
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Gliatjcay, 527. Broaght back to 
Poona, 528. Invested as Peishwa, 529. 
Refuses to confirm the treaty of Mhar, 
580. Character of, 531. Plots against 
Nana Fumuwees, tbid. Seizes the mi- 
nisters, 632. Fulfils his compact with 
Ghatgay, ibid. Intends seizing Sindia, 
584. Heart fails him, ibid. Intrigues 
with the raja of Satara, 586. His 
first idea of the Marquis Wellesley’s 
policy, 541. Deceives Nana Furnu- 
wees, ibid. Declines entering on a 
treaty with the English, 542. Conduct 
in regard to the aliiance against Tippoo, 
543. Negotiation respecting the par- 
tition of territory, 544. Plans of re- 
venge, 550. Seizure of the friends of 
Nana Fumuwees, 551. Conduct to 
Sindia, ibid. Treatment of Kastia, 
554. Puts Wittoojee Holkar to death, 
ibid. Renews his negotiation with the 
English, 556. Negotiates with Holkar, 
ibid. Flees from Poona, sending a pre- 
liminary engagement to the Bntish 
resident, 558. Arrival at Bassein, 559. 
Concludes a treaty there, 566. Con- 
duct immediately subsequent thereto, 
567. Invites Sindia and Rughoojee 
Bhonslay to Poona, ibid. Reinstated 
at Poona, 568. Subsequent conduct, 
612. Reasons which prevented insur- 
rection against his government, 614. 
Conduct towards the Pritee Needhee, 
615, 616. His happinessin the British 
alliance, 618. His exultation, 620. 
Raises a brigade of regular infantry, 
ibid. Extends his views of aggran- 
dizement, 622. Adopts the suggestions 
of the Moodhee and Trimbukjee, 623. 
Accusations against the deputy of the 
late Moodhee, 624. Court of, 625. 
Revenue, ibid. Simerstition, ibid. Go- 
vernment, ibid. Conduct to Rastia, 
ibid. Negotiates a confederacy, ibid. 
Claims on the Gaekwar, 626. Attempts 
to justify his intrigues with Seetaram, 

629. Conduct towards the Rhastree, 

630. Raises a secret insurrection, 632. 
Continues his hostile {proceedings with 
activity, 633. Interview with Mr. 
Elphinstone, 634. Submits, ibid. Con- 
cludes a new treaty, 635. The chief 
enemy of the British, 638. Plunders 
his own country to prevent suspicion 
of his being leagued with the Pindha- 
rees, 640. Proceeds to F underpoor, 
643. Interview with Sir J. Malcolm 
at Poona, 646. Vests Gokla with full 
powers, 647. Restores jagheer lands, 
Uid, Endeavours to corrupt the troops, 
ibid. And to murder Ihe resident, 648. 
Last interview with Mr. Elphinstone, 
ibid. Hesitates, 650. Sends a mes- 
senger to Mr. Elphinstone previous to 
attacking Ute troepsr 65L Appearance 


I of his army, 652. Streng^ of, 654. 
Flees from Poona, 655. Conduct ef, 

I at Korygaom, 668. Pursuit of, resum- 
ed, 660. Proceeds towards Chandore, 
662. Retura of, 673. Hemtned in, 
674, Perplexity of, ibid. Surrender 
0^ ibid. 

Bajee Phasalkur, one of Sivajee’s earliest 
followers, 59, 81. Killed, 81. 

Balapoor (in the Carnatic), 55, 125. 
(In the Deccan), battle of, 207. 

Bajee Shamraje, attempts to seize Sivajee, 
65. 

Ballajee Anjee, Sivajee’s secretary, in 
whose handwriting many papers are 
preserved, which form authorities for 
this work ; put to death, 137. 

Ballajee Bajee Rao, 252, 254. Succeeds as 
Peifthwa, 254, 258, 259, 260. Marches 
into Malwa, 263, 266, 272, 273, Ac. Ac. 
Death and character, 320. 

Ballajee Jenardix^ 320, 326. See Nana 
Fumuwees. 

Ballajee Koonjur, 525, 555, 581. 

Ballajee Luximon, 614. Barbarously 
destroys a number of Bheels at Ko- 
pergaom, ibid, 

Ballajee Punt Nathoo, 648. 

Ballajee Wishwanoth Bhutt, 5,186, 188. 
Curious circumstance which led to ^s 
rise, 189, 190. Appointed Sena Kurt, 
191. Becomes Peishwa, 193. Obtains 
possession of Poorundhur, 194 Death 
of, 208. 

Ballasore, 258, 580. 

Balloba Tattya, 521, 523. Determines 
on setting aside Bajee Rao, 523. Arrest- 
ed by Sindia, 528, 545. Reinstated, 
545. Imprisonment and death, 550. 

Bancoote, 2, 35, 290. Given over to the 
English, 292. 

Balowtay, account of, 14. 

Bandal, 62. 

Bangalore, 55, 126, 155. Capture of, 488. 

Banians, the representatives of the third 
grand division or caste of Hindoos, 
composing the mercantile community, 
and originally termed Weysh, 6. 

Bapoojee Myraul, 628. Openly accuses 
Trimbukjee Dainglia as the Shastree’s 
murderer, 631. 

Bapoojee Naik, 254. 

Bapoojee Sindia, 589, 597, 607, 643. 

Baptiste, Colonel Jean, 643. 

Baramuttee, 56, 61. 

Barcelore,90. Plundered by Siviyee, ibid, 

Barclay, Captain, 572. 

Bargeei^ horsemen whose horses are 
not their own property, hut suppUnd 
by the state, or ^ individuals, 34 

Baroaoh, 2, 119. Taken by the Mahcat- 
tas, 148. Taken by General Weddnr- 
bum, 872. Bestowed on. liahadnjee 
Sindia, 452. Taken by Coicmel Weod- 
ington, 574 
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Baroda, taken by Mahadajee Gaekwar, 
227, ^2* Siege and capitulation, 662. 
Definitive treaty of , 603, New treaty 
oi^ 636. 

Baaseio, 2, 34, 36. Siege and assault ot, 
by the Mahrattas, 242. Taken 1^ God- 
dard, 440. Treaty of, 566. Supple- 
mental articles to treaty of, 580. 

Barlow, Sir George, 600, 601. Views in 
oppositaon to those of Lord Lake, 602, 
605. 


Baruh Bhaee, explanation of, 37. 

Baynes, Captain, 581. 

Beder, the capital of the kings of the 
Bahminee dynasty, 22, 26, 32, 35. Ke- 
duced by Aurungzebe, 70. 

Bednore, 115, 116, 251. 

Beechwa, a scorpion, a crooked dagger so 
called, 78. 

Beega, a measure of land, 26. 

Beejanugur, 21. 

Beejapoor, 29, 35. Kingdom of, 35, 37. 
Euins of, 44. MSS. found at, ibid. 
Moghuls advance against^ 51. Peace 
with, 52. Attacked by Aurungzebe, 
70. Affairs of, 75. Truce with Si- 
vajee, 85. Attacked by Jey Smg, 
assisted by Sivajee, 94. Besieged, and 
siege raised, 97. Treaty with Aurung- 
zebe, 99. State of, ibid. Affairs of, 
114, 122, 126. State of, 142. Opera- 
tions against, 149. Siege of, 150. 
Reduced, ibid. Present state of its 
ruins, 151. 

Bengal Presidency, protect the emperor 
of Delhi, who uterwards joins the 
Mahrattas, 350. Supreme council esta- 
blished, 388. Disapprove of the pro- 
ceedings of theBombay govemment,389. 
Send an envoy plenipotentiary to Poona, 

390. Derive their knowledge of Mah- 
ratta affairs from Sabajee Bhonslay, 

391. Proceedings on the supposed 
failure of their mission, 393. Treaty 

. signed, ibid. Terms of the treaty, ibid. 
Determine to support the Bombay go- 
vernment in the Mahratta war, 406. 
Causes of their conduct, 408. Alliance 
with Moodajee Bhonslay, 421. Pro- 
ceedings on receiving intelligence of 
the defeat of the Bombay army, 423. 
Subsequent instructions, 424. Projected 
aUianeewith Moodajee Bhonslay, ibid. 
And with Sindia, 425. Enter into an 
alliance with the rana of Gohud, 429. 
Signify their intention of making peace 
with the Mahrattas, 441. Carry Hosti- 
lities into Sindia’s territory, 447. Pre- 
pare a detachment to. aid in the war 
apinst Hyder, 448. Send an agent to 
Kuttaek to facilitate the march of the 
troops, 449. Negotiation withChim- 
naj^ee, son of Moodajee Bhonslay, ibid, 

Belliry, 126. Taken by Siviqee, iUd, 

Berar, 4, 25, 85t 


Bergee, a name of the Mahrattas, B7, 

Bernier, 70. 

Berud, a class of people resemblmg the 
Ramoosees, 153, 470. 

Bethune, lieutenant, 492. 

Bhagwu^ a popular Hindoo poem, 9, 58. 

Bhaskur Punt, 256. Invades Behar, 257, 
258, 262. 

Bhaskur Rao, 827. 

Bheds, or Vedas, 11. 

Bheer, 4, 11, 47. 

Bheels, a predatory tribe, who in their 
wildest state inhabit the forests and 
mountains, subsisting by hunting and 
plundering, 4, 15. 

Bhewndy, or Bheemree, 63. 

Bhoje, 13. 

Bhonslay, 19, 40. Sfie Pursojee, Kanho- 
jee, Rughoojee, &c, 

Bhoodurgurh, 13. 

Bhoorup, 63. 

Bhopaul, nabob of, 421, 638, 639, 671, 672. 

Bhopaulgurh, 130. ^ 

Bhowanee, 41. 

Bhowanee Bye, 266. 

Bhugwa jenda, the national flag of the 
Mahrattas, 113, 163. 

Bhurtpoor, how built, 249. Battle near, 
476. Raja of, 584. Raja of, joins Hol- 
kar, 593. Reduction of, deemed ne- 
cessary, 594. Siege of, 595. British 
troops repulsed at, four times, 596. 
Raja of, sues for peace, 597. Engage- 
ment with, continues in force, 603. 

Billamore, Lieutenant Robert, 650. 

Boddam, Mr., 467. 

Boglipoor, 258. 

Bolts, Mr., 404. 

Bombay, 13, 34, 113. Revolution at, 143, 
Attacked by the Seedee, 158, 240. 
Ceded to the English, 240. 

Bombay Presidency, 288, 289, 291, 294, 
302, 324. Negotiate with Rugonath Rao, 
324. Send an envoy to Poona, 340. 
Disposed to assist Hyder, 347. Their 
views, 371. Their deliberations on the 
murder of Naraiu Rao, 372. Terms 
proposed to Rugoba, 373, Proposals 
from the officer at Tanuah, ibid. At- 
tack that fortress, 374. And take pos- 
session of the whole island of Salsette, 
ibid. Preparations to support Rugoba, 
878. Dissent of Mr. Draper, 379. In- 
structions to the commanding officer of 
their forces, ibid. His limited control, 
880. Prosecute the war against the 
Mahrattas by sea, 386. Cessions ob- 
tained dunng the war, ibid. Reply to 
the letters from Bengal, 888, 390. 
Belief of Rugoba^s innocence in the 
murder of his nephew, 390* And ti^t 
Mahdoo Rao Narain was supposititious, 
89L Effect produced by the intei;fer-. 
ence of the Bengal Presidency, i5td. 
Treaty signed, and the terms, 393, 394, 
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DiflsatiBfied, 394. Their conduct, 895. 
Listen to the overtures of an impostor, 
Suddaba, i6td. Alarm eaccited by the 
arrival of a French agent, 399. Their 
conduct respecting the treaty of Poorun- 
dhur attributable to a letter from the 
Court of Directors, 406. Preparations 
to support Rugoba’s cause, ibid. Re- 
quire a written invitation from Suka- 
ram Bappoo, ibid. Further proceedings, 
407. Instructions to their envoy, 409. 
Their final determination, 410. Subse- 
quent proceedings, 411. Kewagree- 
ment with Rugonath Kao, 412. Dila- 
tory preparations, ibid. Strength of 
their field army, ibid. Issue a procla- 
mation, 413. Proceedings after the 
convention of Wurgaom, 418. Their 
distress, 419. Their policy, ibid. Urge 
Colonel Goddard’s advance, 422. OfiEer 
him a seat in their council, ibid. Be- 
come acquainted with the intentions of 
the Bengal government, ibid. Remon- 
strate against General wddard’s being 
made independent of their authority, 
424. Apprehensive of a confederacy of 
the Mahraitas, Hyder, and Nizam Ally, 
428. Distress from want of funds, 437. 
Measures proposed, ibid. Are pleased 
at the prospect of peace, 442, 443. 
The negotiation being broken off,* the 
plan determined on, 445. Remarkable 
scheme proposed to them, 450. 

Boondee, raja of, 584, 590, 602. Aban- 
doned, 602. Recompensed, 672. 

Bhoshengurh, 120. 

Bourchier, Mr. Richard, 288, 303. 

Bourquin, M., 577. 

Boyd, Mr., 527, 528. 

Brahma, 9. 

Bramins, the first of the four grand divi- 
sions or castes of Hindoos, 5. Account 
of, ibid, 

Briggs, Captain^ 675, 679. 

Brimh, the Divine nature, or Great 
Spirit, 9. 

Brimhapooree, long a cantonment of the 
Moghuls, 167. Evacuated, 173. 

Brimhacharee, a Hindoo devotee, 7. A 
Bramin boy, ibid, 

British, policy of, 599, 604. 

Browne, Lieut-Col., commands the 
escort to a convoy of gram and stores, 
445. Attacked by the Mahrattas, ibid. 
Joins the army, 446. 

Brown^ General, 657, 670. 

Brownr%g, Major, 651, 553. 

Bruce, Captain, the person who suggested 
Camac’s night-attack on Sindia’s camp, 
448. 

Buchanan, Captain Andrew, anecdote of, 
291. 

Budr-ul-Zeman Khan, 486. Contrary to 
terms of capitulation, made prisoner, 
437. 


Buhadnrgnrh, 1 14. 

Buglanik 1. ^ja ol^ 18. Ri^a of, joins 
in an msurrection, 25, 46, 56. 

Bukers,’ Mahratta legends. 

Bull^ according to the Mahrattas, is 
chief of the Dyts, or evil spirits, 9. 

Bulwunt Rao Mmidlee„297, 313. 

Bun, one of the divisions of Gosaeen, 7. 

Bnnce, Major, 648. 

Bundelcund, Bajee Rao obtains part of, 
228, 244. Rajas of, treaty concluded 
with, 264, 498. Conquest of, by the 
British, 580, 672. 

Burbur, 2. « 

Burdwan, 258. 

Bureed Shahee dynasty, 32. 

Burhanpoor, 35. Plundered, 147« Battle 
of, 206. Treaty of, 583. 

Bur^ Lieutenant-Colonel, 593. 

Burr, Lieutenant-Colonel, 652, 653. 

Burtinneeas, 15. 

Busalut Jung, 298. Alliance with Hyder 
Ally, 330. 

Bussy, Monsieur, 275, 280, 293, 298, 300. 

Buttees Serala, 80. 

Bj’^es, insurrection of. against Sindia, 
537. Progress of, 545. Agree to an 
adjustment, 546. Recommence their 
system of depredation, ibid, 

Byheree dynasty, list of the princes of, 
32,33. 

Byhroo, a Hindoo deity, 10. 

Byragees, Hindoo devotees, 7, 8, 


C 

Camac, Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob, 447. 
Retreat of, 448. Surprises Sindia’s 
camp, ibid, 

Candeish, 1, 35, 50, 111, 679. 

Carnac, Mr. John, 411, 413. Proposes 
a retreat, 414, 417, 418. 

Carnatic, one of the five great Hindoo 
divisions of the Deccan, 1. Definition, 
1, 2, 35, 36, 38, 56, 123, Beeja^r and 
Hyderabad Carnatic, 153. Detach- 
ment sent to, 154. People of, 179. Plan 
of expedition against^ under Rughoojee 
Bhonslay, 245, 246. Commission for 
invading, 246. 

Carcoon, for a particular explanation of 
this word, see, 56. 

Carwar, 90. 

Catron, 88, 92. 

Caulfield, Captain, 643, 670* 

Cavalry of Siviy^ 101. 

Chakun, description of, 27, Mention of, 
41, 60. Siege of, 87. Restored, to 
Sivajee, 99. Taken by Dilere Kbai^ 
114^660. t 

Chandah taken, 674. 

Chandore, 1, 51. Taken by Colonel 
lace, 594. ’ 

ChapUD} Mr.| 679| 685. 
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ChAund Beebee* 42. t B 


Obaetoo, 609, 666, 670^ 671, 676. 

Chela, or disciple, 7. 

Chickooree and Menowlee, 617, 61'8, 620, 
682. 

Child, Sir John, 143. 

Chimnajee Appa, 189, 222. Death of, 255, 
520. Invested as Peishwa, 524. Inves- 
titure annulled, 529. Surrenders him- 
self, 674. 

Chintamon Rao Putwurdhun, 551. 
Chisholm, Lieut., 658. 

Chitnees, secretary, or clerk of corres- 
pondeace, 106. 

ChittK>or Sing, 536, 646, 647, 631, 680, 
Cholera morbus, 472. 

Chougula, the patell’s assistant, 15. 
Chouth, origin of, 94. First imposed on a 
Moghul province. 111. Mention of, 
119, 125. Negotiation for obtaining, 
197. The imperial grant for, 199. 
Chowan, 40. 

Chunda Sahib, 254. Brought a prisoner 
to Satara, 255, 265. 

Chunder Rao Moray, 38, 62, 66. Murder 
of, 67. 

Chunder Seyn Jadow, 188, 189. Joins the 
Moghuls, 190. 

Clarke, Sir William, 562. Storms the 
entrenchments at Kurree, ibid, 

Clive, Colonel, 290. Assumes the govern- 
ment of Bengal as Lord Clive, 336. 
Proposes an alliance with the Nizam 
against Hyder and the Mahrattas, 337. 
Close, Colonel, 558. His interview with 
Hoikar after the battle of Poona, ibid. 
Quits Poona and repairs to Bassein, 566, 
618. Leaves Poona, 618. Captain, 642. 
College, Hindoo, instituted, 685. 

Concan, 2. Description of, 3. 

Concanee Bramins, 5. 

Concan Ghaut-Mahta, 2, Description 
of, 3, 26. 

Concanist, or inhabitant of the Concan, 
peculiarly applicable to a class of Bra- 
mins, 5. 

Conflans, M., 303. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, assumes the command of 
the Madras army, 443. 

Cornwallis, Marquis of, 483. Assumes 
command of the field army, 488. Re- 
solves to undertake the siege of Sering- 
apatam, ibid. Obliged to raise the 
siege, t5td. Unexpectedly joined by 
the Mahrattas, 489. Reduces the Bara- 
mahal, 490, 493. Concludes a treaty with 
Tippoo, 494. Endeavours to effect a 
general treaty of guarantee, ibid. Re- 
turns to India, ^9. Policy pursued 
by, 600. Death of, Und, 

Court of Directors approve of the Bom- 
bay measures, B96. 

Onnninghaiii, Lleut-Oolonel, 680. 

Ontwa, 267,258. 

Costomsi 1C. Mode of levying, 17. 


Dabul, 25. Plundered and burnt by the 
Portuguese, 34. Mention of, 62. 
Taken by Sivajee, 80. 

Dadajee Konedeo, 66. His revenue sys- 
tem, 57. Death of, 60. 

Dadoo Nursoo Kallay, 26. 

Dajeeba Limmay, 547. 

Damaun, 2. Taken by the Portuguese, 

Daood Khan Punnee, ?66, 170, 187. 
Removed to Guzerat, 189. Killed, 196. 

Daood Khan, 111. D^eated by Sivajee, 
ibid, 

Dara Shekoh, eldest son of Shah Jehan, 
69,71. Put to death, 72. 

Dass (or servant), 7. 

Dates. Account of the eras now used in 
the Mahratta country, 24. 

Davies, Lieutenant Evan, 633. 

Dawes, Captain, 556. 

Deacon, Lieut.-Col., ibid, 

De Boigne, memoir of, 461, 476, 477. Re- 
gular infantry of, 479. Personal energy 
of, at Patun, 497. Augmentation of his 
force, ibid. Plans the attack at Lukhai- 
ree, 601, 545, 570. Last advice to Sin- 
dia, 575. 

Deccan, ancient definition of, according 
to Hindoo geographers, 1. Modern de- 
finition, 33, 87. State of, 122, 142, 157, 
177. Operations of General Wellesley 
in the, from 671 to 574, and from 580 to 
583. 

Deeg, battle of, 594. Fort stormed, ibid, 

Delhi, plundered by Nadir Shah, 241. 
Battle of, 677. Defence of, 592. 

Deogaom, treaty of, 582. Alteration in, 
603. 

Deogurh, 2, 12. Mahomedans appear be- 
fore it, 20, 21. Its name changed to 
Doulutabad. 

Deos (or good spirits), 9. 

Desh (or open country above the Ghauts), 
also a country, or a sub-division of a 
country, 4. 

Deshist (Bramin inhabitants of the 
Mahratta country above the Ghauts), 5* 

Deshmookhs, 17, 18, 35,59, 104. Remark- 
able scheme proposed by them to the 
Bombay government, 450. 

Deshpandya, 17. Remarks concerning, 
18, Ac. ^ Deshmookh. 

Dessaee, 17. 

Dewee Bbowanee, 10, 40, 88. 

Dewan, the chief minister, or agent, sub- 
ordinate to the Purdhans, 106. Under 
the Moghuls, the officer in charge of 
the revenue administration of a dis- 
trict, 158. 

Dhabaray. See Kbundee Rao, Trim- 
buck Kao, and Yeswuai Rao. 

Dhar, 218, 256. 

Dharoor, 47. 
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Dharwar, 115, 486. Description of, 486. 
Siege of, 487. Oaptnre of , f6t<l. Conduct 
of the killidar of, 628. Invested by 
the troops of Bajee Rao, iHd. 

Dher (a very low class of Hindoos), 7. 
Duties on the village establishment, 14. 

Dhoolup Anund Rao, the Peishwa's ad- 
miral, 506. 

Dhoondia Waug, 543, 551. Vengeance on 
Dhondoo Punt Gokla, 551. Killed, 652. 

Dhnnda Rajepoor, 88, 63, 114. 

Dhnnd Karinya, 11. 

Dhunnajee Jadow, 117, 162, 167, 168. 
Anecdote respecting, 179. Joins Shao, 
185. Death of, 188. 

Dilawur Khan, 27. 

Dilere Khan^ 91, 92. Besieges Poorun- 
dhur, 92, 93. Soothed by Sivajee. 93. 
Removed for a short time toMalwa, 
97. Besieges Ghakun, 112, 114. Men- 
tion of, 119, 122, 126, 130. 

Directors, Court of, 143. Bee English 
East India Company. 

Dio, built, 34. 

Dodairee, battle of, 170. 

Don, Lieut.-Col., 588, 593. 

Donkin, Major-General, 642, 667, 670. 

Doolan, Lieutenant, 492. 

Doorga Bye, regent of SawuntWaree, 618. 
Extraordinary behaviour of, 621. 

Doorga Dewee, a dreadful famine so 
called, 26. 

Dost Ally, 250, 254. 

Doulutabad, 12, 21. Besieged by Mo- 
hummud Tughluk Shah, 22. Siege 
raised, ibid^ 31, S3. Besieged, 49. 
Capitulates, ibid, 

Doulut Rao Sindia succeeds his grand-un- 
cle, Mahadajee, 505. Marches to Poona, 
522. Obtams a temporary ascendancy 
over the house of Holkar, 531. Arbitrary 
interference in regard to Angria, ibid. 
Espouses the daughter of Ghatgay, 
533. Conduct on the fall of Seringa- 
patam, 543. Distracted state of his af- 
fairs, 545. Conduct of, upon the death 
of Nana Fumuwees, 550, 551. Cause 
of his military imbecility, 663. Sets 
out for Hindostan,' ibid. Sends his 
army across the Nerbuddah, 554. Re- 
fuses to become a party to the defensive 
alliance, 567. His views of English 
policy, ibid. Unites with Rughoojee 
Bhonslay to obstruct the operations of 
the treaty of Bassein, 568. Negotia- 
tions, 569. Army of, 570, Misconduct 
of, at Assaye, 674. Treaty with, 684. 
Agrees to assist against Holkar, 
589« Apprehended rupture with, 597. 
Holkar joins him, 599, Concludes a 
treaty with the British, 600. Declara- 
tory articles to, 602. Situation of, 605, 
608. Establishes his camp at Gwalior, 
608, 611, 642. Terms dictated to, by 
Lord Hastings, 642, 644, 670, 


Doveton, Brigadier-General. 664, 678. . 

Drawed, one of the great divisions d! the 
ancient Deccan, 1, 2. 

*Dubbers, 469. How made, ibid, 

Dubeer, or minister for foreign afblis, 
105. 

Dubhoy, battle of, 225. Captnreof, 486. 

Dudrenec, Chevalier, 498, 501, 505, 552, 
570. Surrenders himself, 577. 

Duflay, 88, 40, 156. 

Dukshina, origin of^ 225, 685. 

Dulwey, 63, 82, 84. 

Dummajee Gaekwar, 209. See Gaekwar. 

Dummajee Geakwar, 256, 260, 266, 270, 
274, 282, 828. Assists Rngonath 
Rao, 840. 

Dummajee Thorat, 192. Anecdote of^ 
ibid. Taken, 194. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, 560. 

Dupleix, M., 273. 

Dureea Sagur, 85. 

Durruk, an office. Durrukdar, the holder 
of an office. A list of eight offices, to 
which the term Durruk is especially 
applied, will be found, 106. 

Duiya Bye, widow of Janojee Bhonslay, 
369. 

Dyts (or evil spirits), 9, 

S 

Edil Shahee dynasty, list of, 32. 

Eedgeer, 35. 

Egerton, Colonel Charles, commanding 
officer of the Bombay forces, 411. Ap- 
pointed to the command of the anny 
against the Mahrattas, ibid. His mode 
of warfare, 413. Indisposition, 414. 
Advances to Tullygaom, ibid, 

Eldridge, Major, 680. 

Elichpoor, 20. 

Ellor^ 40. 

Elphinstone, Honorable M., 583. Ap- 
pointed resident at Poona, 618, 620, 
632, 633, 634, 646, 649. Receives 
instructions as commissioner from the 
governor-general, 659. Arrangement 
and settlement of the country, ftcm 
678 to 685. 

Enam, a gift ; also land free from all rent 
to government. Enamdar, the posses- 
sor of rent-free lands. 

English, 113. Their treaty with Sivajee, 
118. State of, A. D. 1740, 250, Krst 
campaign against Tippoo, 484. Neutral 
policy of, 513. System of policy rever- 
sed, 540. Policy of, 599, 605. 

English East India Company^ 144. Ter- 
ritorial views, 324. Their situation 
described, 333. Their iastructionsand 
designs, 836. Appointed dewan to tUto 
nabob of Bengal, Behar. and CN^sa, 
349. Direct an envoy to be sent 4e tiie 
Court of Poona, 871. Deanatch res- 
pecting the treaty e£ Somt, 896. Con- 
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^rmed in n Bubseqnent letter. 406. 
0es{>ateh respecting the Mahratte 
ezp^tion and Wurgaom convention, 
485, 561, 688. 

a particolar account of those now 
in use m the Deccan, 24. 

Eroor Manjer% 2. 

Knsoof, Adil B^an, 29. Founds the Edil 
Shahee dynasty, 82. 


Factors, English, several of them seized 
and confined by Sivajee, 82. 

Farmer, Mr,, his letter to the p^vemor of 
Bombay respecting St. Lubin, 405. 
Fawcett, Lieutenant-Colonel, 588. 

Fazil, Mohummud Khan, 80, 82. 
Ferishta, 12, 88, 44. 

Ferokhsere, 195. Put to death, 198. 
Filoze, Michel, 499, 501. Seizes Nana 
Fumuwees, 582. 

Firman, a royal order, an edict, a com- 
mission. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, 668. Charge of, ibid, 
Fleuiy, 576. 

Ford, Captain, 621, 645, 650. Interview 
with Moro Dixit, 650, 654. 

Forde, Colonel, 304. 

Foujdar, the Moghul military governor 
of a district, 151, 153. 

Francisco de Almeyda, 34. 

Frazer, Major-General, 593. Killed, i^id, 
Frederick, Colonel, 487. Death of, ibid, 
French, 110, 117. State of, 250. 

Fryer, 70. 

Fukhir-ool-Moolk, 29. 

Fuqeer, a Mahomedan beggar, 7. 
Fumuwees, or Furnees, deputy auditor 
and accountant, 106. 

Fusslee era, 24. 

Futih Sing Gaekwar, alliance concluded 
with ; and tiie terms, 429. 

Futih Hyder,491. 

Futih Khan, the Seedee, 110. 

Futih Khan, the son of Mullik Umber, 
45. Strangles Moitiza Nizam Shah, 
47. Death of, 49. 

Futih Oolla Ummad-ool-Moolk, founder I 
of the U mmad Shahee dynasty, 32. | 

Futih Sing Bhonslay, 255, 271. Futih 
Sing Manay, ^5, 557. Killed, 615. 
Futih Yab Kh im , 261. 

O 

Gadee, the cushion of state on which the 
Peishwa sat as the del^ate of the 
rajas of Satara. It Is similar to the 
musnud, inferior to the throne, and as- 
sumed by all the independent Hindoo 
chiefs, 1^. 

Oaekwar, Dnmmajee, 209. Pedajee, 209, 
216, 225. Appointed Sena Khas Kheyl, 
226. Assassinated, 227. Dnmmijee, 


288. Family dispute explained, 875. 
Futih Sing s^ported by the minis"* 
terial party, Govind Rao by Rugoba, 
876. Treaty concluded with Futih 
Sing, 885. Dissatisfied with the treaty 
made by Colonel Upton, 898. Pays 
arrears of tribute, and is appointed Sena 
Khas Kheyl, 401, 402. Govind Rao*s 
cause espoused by Sindia, 502, Futih 
Sing, death of, 506. Disputed regency 
ibid. Death of Mannajee, final succes- 
sion of Govind Rao^ ibid. Attempt to 
dismember the territory mevented by 
the interference of the Enslish, ibid, 
Govind Rao, 560. Death of, 561. Kanho- 
me, ibid, Mnlhar Rao, 562. Mulhar 
Kao surrenders, ibid. Disappears from 
Neriad, and Kanhojee escapes, 568. 
Kanhojee surprises the advanced guard 
at Sauree, 564. Force dispersed, Ufid, 
Definitive treaty with the Gaekwar, 
608. Peishwa's claims upon, 626. 
Kanhojee and Mulhar Rao, 627. 
Peishwa’s claims, 628. Countei-daims, 
ibid. New treaty, 635. 

Gahan, Lieutenant-Colonel, 664. 

Galna, 86, 60. Taken by Colonel Walker, 
694, 

Gaolees, or milksellers, 7. 

Gjaom, village in the Deccan is so termed, 


Gassee Ram Kotwal, horrid cruelties of 
550, Stoned to death, ibid, 

Gawel, 29. 

Gawelgurh, taken by Colonel Stevenson, 
582. 

Gayetri, a mystical verse, 7. 

Geerdhur Buhadur, 216. Killed, 227. 
Ghas-dana, or forage money, origin of 
166. 


Ghauts, 1. Explanation of, 3. 
Ghazee-ud-deen Khan (formerly Shaha- 
bodeen Khan), 145. Relieves Azim 
Shah, 149. 

Gheriab, 85, 289. 

Ghatgay, Joojhar Rao, 38. Ram Raja, 89. 
Joojhar Rao, 78. Ghatgay, 119, 123, 
127, 166. Shjrzee Rao, 190, 191, 345. 
Ghazee-ud-deen, 265, 272, 277. 

Gholam Kawdir, 476. Cruelties of, 477 
Death of, 478. 

Ghorepur^, 88, 89, 258. 

Ghufi^oor Khan, 607, 670. 

Ginjee, Sivajee obtains possession of, 124. 
Mention of, 164. Siege of, 167, 169. 
Capture of, 171. 

Ghutka, a mode of reckoning time : each 
ghutka equal to about 24 minutes, 24. 
Goa, 2, 28, 29. Taken by the Portuguese, 
84. Re-taken by Eusoof Adil Khan, 

. ibid. Finally conquered by Albuquer- 
que, ibidf 85. 

Goeuni, 90. 

Goddard Lleutenant-ColoneL succeeds to 
Colonel. Leslie’s command 420. His 
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march, Eftipowered to treat with Govind Kao Chitoees, 274. 

the raja of Nagpoor, 421, Urged to Govind Kao Kallay, 512, 513, 542. 

advance by the Bombay government, Govind Rao Pingley, 612, 532, 534, 56i0* 

ibid. His march to the Western coast, Grant Keir, Brigadier General, 343, 670. 

422. Reaches Surat, and repairs to Grant, Lieutenant Alex., anecdote of, at 

Bombay, ibid. Appointed Brigadier- the battle of Assaye, 573. Lieutenant 

General, 424, Endeavours to negotiate John, heroic death of, at Seetabuldee, 

peace, ibid. Receives Rugoba, Grants 664. 

him an allowance, 428. Termination Grantham, Sir Thomas, 143, 

of his negotiations nvith Nana Furnu- Grehusth, or Bramin householders, 7. 

wees, 429. Visits Bombay, ibid. Inter- Gunga Bye, widow of Narriua Rao, 366. 

cepts a correspondence between Nana Her death, 404. 

Furnu wees and the Dutch governor at Gung-thuree,or track adjoining the banks 
Surat, ibid. Negociates with Futih of the Godavery, 4. 

Sing Gaek war, 430. Captures Dubhoy, Gungadhur Yeswunt, 338. Hatred to 

ibid. Concludes a treaty with Futih Mahdoo Rao, and its cause, 340. 

Sing, ibid. Takes Ahmedabad by Gungadhur Sbastree, 627. Proceeds to 

storm, 480. Advances against Smdia Poona, 629. Murdered, 630. 

and Holkir, 431. Terminates the nego- Gunput Rao Phansay, 622. 

tiation with Sindia, 432. Partially sur- Gunput Rao of Nagpoor, 661, 664, Hol- 

prises Sindia's camp, 433. Marches to kar’s dewan, 668. 

the Nerbuddah, 434. Operations in the Gunputtee, a Hindoo deity, 10. 

Concan, 4.S7. Invests Bassein, 438. Guntoor, district of, surrendered, 482, 
Takes the part of Amaul, 442. Ap- Gurhkurees. Persons attached to Siva- 
pointed Commander-m- Chief, ibid, jee’s forts having lands in its immediate 

Advances towards the Ghauts, 443. neighbourhood appropriated for their 

Encamps at Campoly, ibid. Failure of subsistence, 103. 
this movement in the results expected, Gurrah, 256. 

444. Attack made on a convoy of Gursee, or pipers, 11, 15. 

grain and stores, 445. Prepares for Gurumcondah, 491. Masking party at, 

his retreat, 446. Harassed by the surprised, ibid. 

Mahrattus during his march, ibid, Guzerat, 5, 177, 216. Appearance of, 
Reaches Panwell, 447. Extensive plans 218. Chouth of, obtained, 223. Men- 

proposed for active operations auainst tion of, 233, 282, 560. State of, 

the Mahrattas, 450. Proceeds to when the English are called m, 661. 

Guzerat, and returns, ibid. Continuation of its history, 626. 

Gohud, rana of, 339, 429, 564, 601, 603. Gwalior, 42. Taken by surprise, 436, 

Gokla, 486, 543. Dondhoo Punt killed, 608. Sindia establishes his camp at, 

651. Bappoo Gokla loses an eye, ibid, 608. 

Reduces the Pntee Needhee, 616. 

Acquires wealth, ibid. Invested with K 

full powers, 647. Conduct at the battle 

of Khirkee, 653. Interview with the Hafiz Fureed-ud-deen Khan, 483. Killed, 
resident’s Moonshee, 655, 658. Killed, 491. 

601, 678. Harcourt, Lieutenant-Colonel, 580. 

Golcondah, 36, 38, 68, 69, 114, 122, 128, Hardyman, 642, 665. 

126, 148. Reduced, 152. Hartley, Captain, 415. His gallant con- 

Gondwaneb, one of the great divisions of duct, 416. Raised to the rank of 

the Deccan, 1. Situation of, ibid. Lieutenant-Colonel, 418. Sent down 

Goojurs, Banians or Bramins of Guzerat, from Guzerat to assist the troops in the 
5, 6. Concan, 433. Opens the campaign in 

Gooroo, the chosen instructor and inter- the Concan, 438. Attacked by the 
cessor of an individual, 10. whole Mahratta army at Doogaur, 489. 

Goorow, the person who washes the idol Which he defeats, ibid. Appointed 
in the village temple, 14. Lieutenant-Colonel of His Majesty’s 

Goozur^ 38. 73rd regiment, 440. Colonel, 4 m. 

Gopaul Hurry, 303. Hastings, Marquis of, 423. His plans 

GopikaBye !^stia,304, 326. for suppressing the predatory system, 

Gopaul Rao Bhow, 501. 640. Determines to put an .end to 

Gopaul Rao Govind Putwardhan,jagheer- the dynasty of the Peishwas, 659. 

dar of Merich, 326. Operations, 667. 

Gosaeens, Hindoo devotees, followers Hastings, Warren, 389. His opinion of 
of Mahdeo, 7. Account of, 8. Sindia the conduct of the Bombay govem- 

employs large bodies of, 478, 479. ment, 892. Disapproves the treaty of 

Govind runt Boondelay, 311, 315. Poorondhar, 396. Bends a detachment 

88 
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of troops across the Peninsula of India, 
409. His conduct on hearing of the 
defeat of the Bombay army, 428. Pro- 
poses peace to the Peishwa through 
Moodajee Bhonslay, 442. Returns to 
England, 463. 

Haviidar. the commandant of a fortress, 
103. A civil officer, 104. In the Bri- 
tish native infantry, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, the same as a serjeant in 
European regiments. 

H easing, 499, 501, 540, 553. 

Uetkurees, the Concan infantry, 100. 

Heedayet Moideen Khan, 261. Dignified 
with the title of Muzuffir Jong, 262. 

Hill forts, 26. Grenerally much neglect- 
ed, 58. Reason why seldom garrisoned 
by Mahomedans, 59. 

Himadh Punt, 18. 

Himmut Bahadur, 479. Sugsrests the 
conquest of Bundelcund, 498, 571, 580. 

Hindoo village, divisions of, 14. 

Hindostan, operations in, from 575 to 580. 

Hirpal Deo, 21. Flayed alive, ibid, 

llislop, Sir Thomas, 642, 660, 666, 669, 
673. 

Holmes, Major, gallant conduct of, at 
Sauree, 564. 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao, origin of, 212, 218, 
233, 238. His jagheer in Malwa, 270. 
Death of, 338. Tookajee, 470. 
Raises regular infantry, 498. In the 
interests of Kana, 520. Death of, 531. 
Dispute amongst his sons, ibid, Mul- 
har Rao, killed, ibid, and his infant son 
confined, ibid. See Jeswunt Rao and 
Khassee Rao. Wittooiee Holkar exe- 
cuted, 554. State of Holkar after Jes- 
wunt Rao’s death, 608. HolkaPs dur- 
bar, 669. 

Home, a particular Hindoo ceremony, 7. 

Hooblee, plundered by Sivajee, 115.* 

Hooghly, 258. 

Hooj rats, personal cavalry, 614, 

Hoolee festival, 40. 

Hooly Onore, 492. 

Hoossein Ally Khan, 190, 196. Yields 
the chouth, surdeshmookhee, and 
Bwuraje to the Mahrattas, 199. As- 
sassinated, 207. 

Horses, where reared, 4. How subsisted, 
102, 140. 

Hornby, Mr., his minute in council on 
MahVatta affairs, 404. His fortitude, 
ability, and vigour, 419. His minute 
regarding Mahratta politics, 420. His 
plan of operations against the Mah- 
rattas, 423. 

Hudeequ-i-Alum, a Persian history fre- 
quently quoted, 190. 

Hullal, 15. Lawful. 

Humaioon, 84. 

Humbeer Rao Mohitey, 117, 119, 127, 
130, 134. Declares for Sumbbajee, 134. 
Flanders Burhanpoor, 147. KiUed 154, 


Hunter, Comet, 654, 677. 

Hnrdus Mawul, 62. 

Hitree, a name of Yishnoo, 7. 

Huijee Raja Mahareek, 137, 154. 

Humak Pohl, 25. 

Hurnkassee, 13, 25. 

Hurr3r Punt Phurkay, 326, 366. Advances 
against Rugonath Rao, 367. Returns 
to Poorundbur, 869. Renews the pur- 
suit of Rugoba, 875. Enters Guzerat, 
328. Defeated at Arass, 884. And at 
Bowpeer, ibid. Returns to the Deccan, 
386. Marches into the Carnatic, 400. 
Proceeds to Merich, 401. Retires 
from the Concan to Poona, 443. Com- 
mands the army which advances against 
General Goddard, 444, 470. Conference 
with Nizam Ally, 488, 491. 

Hurry Punt Putwurdhun, 515. Kills Lai 
Khan, ibid, 

Hvbut Rao Nimbalkur, ancestor of the 
Nimbalkurs of Barsee under the 
Nizam's government, 168, 190. 

Hyder Ally, 298, 303. His rise, 830. Plan 
of operations against Mahdoo Rao, 346. 
Defeated by the Mahrattas, ibfd. 
Treaty with the Mahrattas, 347, 363. 
Takes advantage of the division 
amongst the Mahrattas, 369. His con- 
quest during the civil war amongst the 
Mahrattas, 399, 400. Outwitted by Hurry 
Punt Phurkay, 401. Conquers the 
territory south of the Kistna, 427. 
Jealous of the English ; connects him- 
self with the French, 428. Invades 
Arcot, 437. His death, 456. 

Hyderabad, 69, 142, 148, 149. Becomes 
the capit^ of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 219. 
Chouth and surdeshmookhee relin- 
quished, 220. 

Hyder Jung, the dewan of M.*Bu8sy, 
273, 301. Murdered, 302. 

Hyder Koolee Khan, 207, 208. 


Z 

Ibram Adil Shah, 83, 34, 38, 39, 43, 45. 

Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 301, 305, 312, 315. 
Pat to death, 319. 

IkhlasB Khan, a Moghul officer, 112. A 
Patan officer, 159. Afterwards received 
the title of Khan Alum, 181. Killed in 
the battle of Agra, 186. 

Indapoor, 56, 61. 

Indore, battle of, 555. Plundered by 
Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, ibid. Taken by 
the Bombay detachment, 594. 

Indra, according to the Mahrattas, is chief 
of the Decs, or good spirits, 9. 

Infantry of Sivajee, 100. Regular, 479, 
505. Opinions respecting, 611. 

Iradut Kban, 46. 

IsiQftd* 

Ismael Beg, 474, 475. Defeated at Agra, 
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477. Defeated at Fatim, 497* Taken and 
sent into perpetual confinement, 501. 

J 

Jadow, Ramdeo Rao, 12, 20* Jadow, 
chief of the Naiks^ incites insurrection, 
25. Family of, 80, 40. Lookhjee Jadow 
Rao, ibid, Jugdeo Rao, 45, 65^ Jadow 
Rao co-operates against Sivajee, 87« 
See Dhunaiee and Counderseyn Jadow. 
Jagheer. Of jagheers, which are lands 
or assignments of revenue, there are two 
kinds. The one is military, the other 
personal ; the former is for the purpose 
of maintaining a body of troops for the 
service of the state, the latter is for 
the support of an individual or family. 
A ]agheer is never, like an enaiit, en- 
tirely freehold ; some service can, by 
the original tenure, be required. 
Jagheerdars, southern, mode of settle- 
ment, 619. Final settlement with, 683. 
Jain, a remarkable sect in India, whose 
worship nearly resembles that of the 
Boodhists, 6. 

Jaindar, treasurer in charge of all valu- 
ables, except Cush. 

James, Commodore, 289. 

Janojee Bhonslay, 270, 272, 285, 304, 320, 
326, 327, 832, 341. Adopts his nephew, 
and die^ 359. 

Janojee Nimbalkur, 293* 

Janwa, a distinguished mark of caste, 
consisting of a few threads worn next 
the skin, and passing diagonally across 
the right shoulder, 7. 

Jee, an adjunct of respect, 40. 

Jeejee, the mother of Sivajee, 41,42, 55. 
JeejeeBye, widow of Sumbhajee of Kola- 
poor. •Adopts a son, 400. 

Jehangeer, 45. 

Jenardin Punt, 118, 127. Defeats Dilere 
Khan, 130. Taken by Sumbhajee, 134. 
Released, 138. Death, 171. 

Jenkins, Mr., 664, 673. 

Jeswunt Rao Bhow, 643, 670. 

Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray, 172, 581, G47. 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 531, 552. Rise 
of, 552* Defeats Hessing and MTntyre, 

553, Repulsed by Brownrigg, thid. 
Threatens the murderers of his brother, 

554. Defeated at Indore, 555. Carries 
the war into the Deccan, ibid. Ad- 
vances on Poona, 556. His reply to 
Baj ee Kao, ibid. Defeats Sindia’s army 
at Poona, 557. Apparent moderation 
of, 558. Levies a contribution from 
Poon^ 566. Plunder and extortions 
of, ibid. Retires towards Malwa, 568. 
Excuses himself from joining in the 
confederacy, 569. Motives, 586, Ne- 
gotiations with General Lake, ibtd, 
Sfenacing letter to General Wellesley, 
587. War declared against, by the 


British government, ibid,. Advaneea 
against Monson. 589. Advances- tri- 
umphantly to Muttra, 592. Is sur- 
prised at Furruckabod, 594. And in 
the neighbourhood of Bhurtpoor, 597. 
Joins Sindsa, 596. Takes the route of* 
the Punjab, 600. Sues for peace, 60^L 
Granted ^’<2. Terms, 601, 602. Declara- 
tory articles, 602. Condition of, 605. 
Mnrdere his nephew,. 606. And 
brother, ibid. Insanity; death andt 
character, ibid: 

Jeswunt Sintr, raja of Joudpoor, 87, 88. 
Recalled, 92. Sent back, 97. Char- 
acter of, 98. Mention of, 108, 112. 

Jey Sing, raja of Jeypoor, 91. Attacks 
Sivajee's possessions. 92. Death of, 
97. llie friend of Bajee Rao. 218^ 
255, 256, 259, 684, 607, 638, 639, 672. 

Jhats, origin of, 249, 476. 

Jhep, 344. 

Jinjeera, 63, 83, 110. Fleet transferred 
to the Moghuls, 110, 138. Assault on, re- 
pnlsed, ibid, 232, 507. 

Jones, Lient., 658. 

Jooba Bukshee, 514, 515, 52^ 

Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, 38, 78, 84. 

Joonere, 4, 27, 33w Plundered by ^va- 
jee, 73* 

Joshee, or astrologer, one of the village 
establishment, 14. 

Joudpoor. raja of {see Jeswunt Sing), 310^ 
584, 607, 672. 

Jowlee, 62. Taken by Sivajee, 66. 

Joteba, a Hindoo deity, 10. 

Juggnt Sett Alumchund, 257. 

Jug Jeewun, 266, 271. 

Jummabundee, 16. 

Jugpal, 39, 40, 41, 44. 

Jungum, 6, 15. 

Junkojee Sindiaputto death, 319. 

Juree Putka, the golden pennon. A 
Mahratta stondard, carried only by the 
most distinguished officers of the 
empire. It is always followed and 
surrounded by choice troops. It was 
first used by Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
haying been confided to his charge by 
Raja Ram, 164. 

Jatra, 303. 

Juwan Murd Khan Babey, 283. 

Jyapa Sindia, succeeds bis father, 270, 
286, 310. Murdered, 310. 

K 

Kalhee Yoog, the iron age of the Hin- 
doos. 

Kalhan. There are two places and pro- 
vinces of that name ; the one is on the 
frontier of the Nizmn's dominions, the 
other is in the Concan. When there is 
any doubt of the one being mistaken 
for the other, the author followed 
the example of the natives, teiming 
the former Kallian simply, and dis- 
tinguishing the other ea the provinie 
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of Kalliannee and the town of Kallian 
Bheemree (Bhewndy). 

Kallian, 35. Fort taken, 70. 

Kallian (Bheemree, or Bhewndy), 68. 
Taken, 64. Mention of, 86, 1*23. 
Capture and defence of, 484, 

Kalliannee, 36, 63, 110. 

Kam Kaje Ghatgay, 25. 

Kandahar, 68. See letter C. 

Kanhojee Angna, 163. Succeeds to the 
command of the fleet, 172. Opposed 
to Shao on the side of Tara Bye, 185. 
Alarming progress of, 138. Brought 
over by Ballajee Wishwanath, 193, 203. 
Letter to the governor of Bombay, 203. 
Death of, 230. 

Kanhojee Bhonslay, 229, 230. 

Kanhojee Gaekwar. See Gaekwar. 

Kanin jee Mohitey, 327. 

Kantajee Kudum Bhanday, 213, 216, 233. 

Kapsee, 39. 

Karbaree, 106. 

Karkanees, commissary of grain and 
stores, 103. 

Kartojee Goozur, 88, 92. See Pertab 
Kao, 99. 

Kasim Khan, 151, 155. Defeated, poisons 
himself, 170. 

Kattywar, 627. 

Kaum Bukhsh, 148, 167, 186. Killed, 186. 

Kawerseen, the hrst Bramin Peishwa, 34. 

Keating, Lieut<(3oI. 'j'homas, 374. liis 
proceedings, and operations of his de- 
tachment, from 379 to 385, 391. 

Keigwin, Captain, 143. 

Kellajee Bhonslay, 46. 

Kelneb, 13. 

Kennaway, Captain, 482. 

Kennedy, Lieut. -Col., G60. 

Kerala, or Malabar, 2. 

Kerowlee, raja of, 643. 

Khillut, a dress with presents corres- 
ponding, 244. A dress of investiture 
was alwavs granted by the ra]as of 
theMahrattas upon the appointment of 
any of the Purdhans, and without 
which the dignity was not confirmed. 

Khirkee, battle of, 652. 

Kbafee Khan, the historian, account of, 

' 44. 

Khajeh Jehan Gawan, 28. Takes Goa, 
&c.f idid. His plans, idid. Put to 
death, 29. 

Khan Dowran, 49, 60, 61, 62, 207, 233, 
234. 

Khan Jehan Buhadur, 113, 116, 121. 

Khan Mohummud, 70. Put to death, 75. 
Account of, idid, 

Khassee Kao Holkar, 631, 539, 652. 

Kboras, valleys on the eastern side of 
the Syhadree mountains. 

Khoosroojee Moodhee, 618, 619, 622. Is 
poisoned, 624. 

Khotes, 15, 104. 

Khowaus Khan, 75, 114, Appointed 


' regent at Beejapoor, 115. Murdered, 
119. 

Khun dee Kao Holkar, 284. See Holkar. 

Khundee Kao Kaetia, 558, 614. 

Khundee Kao Dhabaray. 162, 163, 196. 

Kbundoo Bullal, 162, 164. 

Khureem Khan Pindhara, 609, 666, 671. 

Khuzaneh Amirah, 190. 

Kistnsjee Bhaskur, 74, 77. 

Kolabab, 85. 

Kolapoor, 526. 

Kolapoor, raja of, 188, (See Sumbhajee.) 

, 327. Mahdoo* Kao 

Peishwa takes possession of part of the 
terntorv belonging to, 400. Conduct of 
the ministerial party towards this state, 
ihid, 

Kolapoor, ra-ja of, 609. Is excited to 
attack Pureshram Bhow, 527. Pro- 
gress, 546, 647. Town of, besieg- 
ed, 548. Siege raised, ihid. Keason 
of its being raised, 551. Wars with 
Sawuntwaree, 617. A treaty with the 
British government, 620. 

Kolee, the water-carrier on the village 
establishment, 15. 

Kolhar, 55, 125. 

Komtee, a class of Banians. 6. 

Kondaneh, now Singurh, 27, 38, 49, 53, 59. 

Koolkurnee, registrar of a village, 14. 
Duties of, 15. Under Sivi^jee, 104. 

Koneir Tninbuck Yekbootee, 276. 

'Koolees, a predatory tribe chiefly inha- 
biting Guzerat, 4. Pirates, 62. 

Kool Swamy, the auspicious deity sup- 
posed to preside over the destinies of a 
family, 10, 40. 

Koonbee, the Mahratta cultivator, 6, 

Kooruns, pr pasture-lands, important ar- 
rangements respecting, 102. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk, 32. Beconfes king 
of Golcondah, and founds the Kootub 
Shahee dynasty, ibid. 

Kootub Shahee dynasty. List of princes, 
ibid, 

Kootub-ud-deen, 486, 

Kopaul, Taken by the Moghuls, 488. 

Korygaom, defence of, 656. 

Koshul Desh, the modern Oude, 12. 

Kotah, 590, 644. 

Kshittree, the second of the original 
four ^rand divisions of Hindoo castes, 
forming the military body, 5, 6. 

Kubheer, 7, 

Kulburga, 29. Carried by assault, 70. 
Mention of, 115. 

Kuloosha, the favourite of Sumbhajee, 
137, 141. Titles of, 141. Adminis- 
tration of, 141, 154. Executed, 160, 

Kummnr-ud-deen Khan, 207, 264. 

Kumpun, 2. 

Kundoba, a Hindoo deity, 10. 

Kundojee Mankur, 256. 

Kurara, 5. 

Kurdla, battle of, 615. Convention of, 516. 
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Kurp^oota, the string worn by Shooders 
round the loins, 7. 

Kurinja, 111. 

Kurnalla, 110. 

Kurnoul, 250. Nabob of, 265. 

Kurpa, or Kuddapah, 124, 158, 250. 

^ Nabob of, 265, 273. 

Kurree, entrenchments at, stormed, 562. 

Kuryat, a sub-division of a country, 36. 

Kusba, a market town, 14, 16. 

Kiitha, a popular amusement in the 
Mahratta country, 10, 58. » 

Kuttack, conquest of, 580. 

Kuttulugh Khan, 21. 

Kye Sawunt, 81. 

& 

Lake, General, 575. On every occasion 
foremost in the battle, 579. Advances 
against Uolkar, 588. Keturns to can- 
tonment, ibid. Advances against Hoi- 
kar, 592. Surprises Uolkar at Fur- 
ruckabad, 594. Negotiation with 
Smdia, 599. Pursues Holkar to the 
Punjab, 600. Concludes a treaty with 
Smdia, ibid. And with Holkar, 602. 
Prediction of, ibid. Views with regard 
to the Rajpoots, 603. 

Laswaree, battle of, 678. 

Leslie, Colonel, appointed to the com- 
jnand of the Bengal detachment, 406. 
Crosses the J umna ; and subsequent 
proceedings which led to his recal, 
420. Death, ibid, 

Lindsay, Sir John, 347. 

Lingaet, a particular sect, 6. 

Linganah, 64. 

Listeneaux, M., 476. 

Little, Captain, his detachment, 485. 
Admirable conduct of, 493. 

Lodi, Khan Jchan, 45. Death of, 46. 

Logurh, 33, 63, 97, 1 10. 

Lookhjee Jadow Rao, 40, 44. 

Lorenzo de Alraeyda, 34. 

Lucan, Lieutenant, 676, 589. 

Ludlow, Maior, 643. 

Lukhairee, Wtle of, 501, 

Lukwa Dada, 476, 477, 501, 545. Death 
of, 556. - 

Luis f'erara de Andrada, 35. 

Luximee, a Hindoo deity, 9. 

UK 

M’Dowell, Colonel, 680. 

Macherry, raja of, 584. 

Mackay, Captain, march of his detach- 
ment from Pan well to Cara poly, 444. 

Maepherson, Mr., succeeds Warren Has- 
tings as governor-general, and endea- 
vours to check Mahadajee Sindia’s 
ambitious views, 463, 467. 

Madras government, take possession of 
R^amundree, 337. Treaty with the 


Nizam, ibid. Anxious to assist Hyder, 
347. Letter addressed by Uiem to the 
Peishwa, 451. 

Mahabharut, the grand popular poem 
of the Hindoos, 9, 58. 

Mahal, a sub-division of a coadtry, 86. 
Maharasht, 25. 

Maharashtra, 1. Definition of, ibid. 
Early history, 11. 

Mahareek, 38. 

Mahadajee Punt Poomndhuree, 254, 271, 
272, 276, 284. 

Mahdhuna Punt, prime minister of Gol- 
Gondah, 122, 123, 142, 148. Assassinat- 
ed, 150. 

Mahadajee Sindia, 310, 843. Succeeds to 
the jagheer, being supported by Mahdoo 
Rao, 343. Joins the expedition into 
Hindostan, 348. Urges an attack 
upon the Rohillabs, 351. Collects tribute 
from the Jaths and Rajpoots, 362. 
Meets Rngoba at Indore, 368. Arrears 
demanded from, by Sukaram Bappoo, 
380. Favourable to Rugoba, 395. Sent 
against the Kolapoor raja, 400. Aids 
Nana Fumu^ees, 408. Operations 
against the English, 414. His plans at 
the court of Poona, 425. Advantage 
derived from the escape of Rugoba, 
ibid. Advances against General God- 
dard in Guzerat, 431, Crosses the Ner- 
buddab, and proceeds to Baroda, ibid. 
His policy and negotiation, 432. March- 
es against the division of English 
troops under Colonel Camac, 447, 
Concludes a treaty with Colonel Muir, 
451. His views at the period of the 
treaty of Salbye, 455. Recovers the 
fortress of Gwalior, 460. Sends a force 
into Bundelcund, ibid. Accepts the 
invitation of Afrasiab Khan, and sets 
out for Agra, 462. Gams complete 
ascendancy at Delhi from the murder 
of Afrasiab Khan, ibid. Obtains the 
office of wukeel-i-mootluq for the 
Peishwa, and is appointed his deputy, 
ibid. The command of the emperor’s 
army, &c., conferred on him, ibid. 
Demands the chouth of Beneal, 463. 
Objects to the appointment of aresident, 
ibidy 473. Claims for tribute on the 
Rajpoots, 474. Is compelled, in conse- 
quence of the desertion of his trdops, 
to retreat, ibid, Rajpoots do not act 

EX in8t him vigorously, ibid, Ap- 
ation to Nana for aid, 475. Recovers 
is power at Delhi ; changes in the 
constitution of his army, 479. Befnses 
to become a party in tJie treaty of 
Poona, 496. Progress in Hindostan, 
ibid. Peace with the Rajpoots, 497. 
Repairs to Poona, 498. Presenta the 
insignia of wukeel-i-mootinq, 499. 
Endeavours to supplant Nana in the 
favour of the young Peishwa, 600, 
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Endearours to overeome his unpopu- 
larity in the Deccan, 502. Death of, 
fJbid, Policy and character, 503. Views 
respecting Lord Cornwallis' policy, 513. 

Hahapooroosh, the spiritual guide and 
inteftiessor^ 7. Explanation of, 10. 

Mahdeo, one of the principal Hindoo 
deities, and particularly worshipped, 
throughout the Mahiatta country, 7, 9, 
40, 41. 

Mahdoo Rao succeeds as Peishwa, 323. 
Makes an excursion into the southern 
provinces, 325. His dissension with 
his uncle, 326. And decided conduct, 
ibid, Reproves Janojee Bhon^^lay for 
his treachery, 329. Marches into the 
Carnatic against Ryder All3% 330. 
Besieges Dharwar, 331. Perplexed by 
the intrigues of the court, 832. Enters 
into a secret compact with Nizam Ally, 
ibid. Visits the Carnatic again, 337. 
Interview with his uncle, 339. Anec- 
dote of, 340. Defeats and imprisons 
Kugonath Rao, ibid. Plans at the 
termination of the year 1768, 341. 
Joins the Nizam in an attack upon 
J anoj ee Bhonslay, ibid. Plunders Nag- 
poor, ibid. Concludes an agreement 
with Janojee, 342. Terms of agree- 
ment, ibid. Sends an army into Malwa, 
343. Anecdote of, in regard to Maha- 
dajee Sindia, ibid. Improves the civil 
government, 344. Ane^ote connected 
with Ram Sbastree, ibid. Abolishes 
tbe system of pressing villagers to 
carry baggage. Marches into the 
Carnatic for the third time, 345. Returns 
to Poona, leaving a force in the 
Carnatic, 346. Prevented by ill-health 
from joining his army, ibid. His 
disease considered incurable, 347. 
Improves, 348. Army sent into Hin- 
dostan, ibid. His death, character, 
and a general view of his administra- 
tion, 352 to 357. 

Mahdoo Rao Narain bom, 368, 500, 502. 
Anecdote of, 516. Throws himself from 
the top of his palace, and dies, 521. 

Mahe, fort of, reduced by the English, 
428. 

Maholy, 109. 

Mtfhrat^ particular definition of, 8. 

Mahrattas, state of, A. D. 1688, 155, A.D. 
1705, 177. A. D. 1715, 194. A. D. 
179^ 511. Last general assembly of 
the chiefs, 514. Condition of, A. D. 
1806, 604. And of the Nizam, 605. 

Mahratta freebooters, description of a 
body, 176. Mahratta acquisitions how 
divided, 202. 

Mahratta munsubdars (or chiefs;, 154. 

Mairta, battle of, 497. 

Bfalcolm, Captain, 544. Major, 583. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 600. Sir John, 
64 x« 642, 646. Interview with the 


Peishwa at Maholy, 666, 668, 671, 

672, 674. 

Malel^ Mr., appointed resident at Poona, 
463, 472, 484, 521. 

Mallee Rao Holkar, 838. 

Mallojee Bhonslay, the grandfather of 
Siv^ee, 40. 

Mallojee Ghorepuray, 527. 

Mallygaom, 283. Defence of, 680. 

Malwa, 12, 218, 218, 226, 234. Not 
ceded as promised to Bajee Rao, 237, 
255. Operations in, 666. 

Malwan (or Sindeedroog), built by Siva- 
jpe, 85, 508. Taken by the English, 
508. 

Mamlitdar, the civil officer in charge 
of a district under the Mahratta go- 
vernment, 104, 354, 

Mamoolkur, 38. 

Manay, 38, 39. 

Mang, duty of, on the village establish- 
ment, habits, 4&C., 14. 

Mangalore, treaty of, 457. 

Mankurees, 156. 

Mannajee Phakray, 378, 526 • 

Man-pan, rights and privileges, 156. 

Marriott, Mr., 679. 

Marshall, General, 666, 672. 

Masters, Mr. Streingham, defends Surat 
factory, 110. 

Maun-desh, or country adjoining the 
Alaun river, 4, 39. 

Mawulees, inhabitants of tbe Mawuls and 
Concan Ghant-Mahta, 57, 82, 88. 

Arms, dress, &c., 100. 

Mawuls, valleys on the eastern side of the 
Syhadree mountains, 3, 56. 

Maxwell, Colonel, 674. 

M’Cole, Lieutenant, anecdote of, 562. 

M’lutyre, Captain, 553. 

M’Leod, Major, 576. 

M’Morine. Lieut.-Col., 665. 

Meamun 011a Deccanee, 27, 28. 

Medows, General, 484. 

Meer Jaifeir, 311. 

Meer Joomleh, 68. 

Meer Moghul, youngest son of Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, 325, 327. 

Merich, 115, 142, 163. 

Meerasdar, 14. ^ 

Meer Abdool Kassim, afterwards Meer 
Alum, 483. 

Meer Assud, 254. 

Meer Gholam Ally, 273. 

Meer Hubeeb, 256, 257. 

Meer Munnoo, 265, 808. 

Mehidpoor, battle of, 669. 

Metcalfe, Mr., 644, 671. 

Meer Shahabodeen, 286, 309, 811. 

Mhar Dher, or Purwaree, a very low 
class of Hindoos, 7. Duties on the 
village establishment, 14. 

Mhar, treaty of, 528. Not ratified by 
Bajee Rao, 530. Proposes to confirm, 
538. Treaty revoked by Nizam Ally, 
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539. Confirmed by the treaty of Baa* 
sein, 567. 

Midnapoor, 267. 

Minto, Lord, 617. 

Mirat Ahmudee, a Persian history of 
Guzerat, 211. 

Mirza Jewan Bukht, son of the emperor, 
flees from Delhi, and seeks protection 
of the EnglUb, 460. 

Mirg, or cultivator’s year, explanation 
of, 24. 

Mirza, Secundur Jah, 571. (See Nizam.) 

Moghuls, 8. Their retreat purchased 
from Delhi, 21. Invade the Deccan, 
42. Account of, from A. D. 1686, 68. 
Provincial government of, 154. 

Mohabet Khan, 48, 112. 

Mohitey, 88, 66. 

Mohummud Amin Khan, 207. Death of, 
208. 

Mohummud Amin, the son of Meer 
Joomleh, 68. 

Mohummud Adil Shah, 45, 47, 55. Cha- 
racter of, 56. Mention of, 61, 64. 
Death of, 69. 

Mohummnd Ally, son of Anwur-ud-deen, 
265. Inimical to Hyder, 847. 

Mohummud Beg Humadanee, opposes 
Mirza Shuffee and Afrasiab Khan, 455. 
Ackftowledges Sindia’s authority, 468, 
474. Deserts to the Rajpoots, ilnd. 
Killed, ibid, 

Mohummud Shah raised to the throne, 
199. Becomes master of the empire 
by the battle of Shahpoor, 207, 249, 259. 
Dies, 265. 

Mohummud Shah Bahminee, 28. 

Mohummud Tughluk Shah, 21. His cha- 
racter, ibid. Death of, 23. 

Mokassa, a revenue term, 201. 

Mokassadar, 36, 98. 

Molheir, 144. 

Momm Khan, 233. 

Monson, Colonel, 576, 588. Enters Hol- 
kar’s territory, 589. Takes Hinglais- 
gurh, ibid. Retires, ibid. Retreat, 590, 
591, 593. 

Moodajee Bhonslay, 359, 368. Prevails 
over his brother Sabajee, 386. Sur- 
renders several forts to Nizam Ally, 
who a^in restores them, 401. Con- 
firmed in his regency, ibid. His nego- 
tiation with the Bengal government, 
421. Mediator between the British go- 
vernment and the Peishwa, 442. Sends 
an army towards Kuttack, 448. Agree- 
ment with the British government, 450, 
469. Death mentioned, 505. 

Moodhole, 39, 64, 66, 83, 84. 

Mookh Purdhan, the chief of the eight 
Purdhans, the Peishwa. 

Moolana, duty of, on the village estab- 
lishment, 14. 

Moolana Ahmed, 63, 64. 

Moolkgeeree, 281. 


Moonj, a particular Hindoo oerostony, 7. 

Moor, yeatenant, 492. 

Moorar Kao Ghorepuray of Gootee, 191, 
253, 255. Evacuates the Carnatic, 262: 
Joins Snlabnt Jung’s army, 265, 292^ 
297. Restored to the rank of'Senapnttee, 
331. 

Mooras, valleys on the eastern side of the 
Syhadree mountains, 3. 

Moorshedabad, 258. 

Moorshed Koolee Khan, 57. 

Mootaliq, the chief minister or agent, 
with j^wer to use the seal of his supe- 
rior) 106. The mootaliq or dewan was 
one of the eight permanent officers of a 
complete establishment. 

Morar Punt, 48, 50, 55, 65. 

Moraud Bukhsh, fourth son of Shah 
Jehan, 71. 

Moray, 38, 62. 

Morchul, a kind of fan formed of a bundle 
of feathers from the peacock’s tail, 499. 

Morh, the running hand generally used 
throughout the Mahratta country, 18. 

Morgan, Captain, 580. 

Moro Dixit, 650, 632. Killed. 654. 

Moro Trimmul Pingley, 67. Appointed 
Peishwa, 75. Mention of, 77, 86. In- 
vested with particular authority, 95. 
Re-captures a great portion of fotlli- 
annee, 97, 112, 118, 123, 133. Impri- 
soned, 137. 

Morrison, Cornet, 654, 677. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah, 31, 35, 45. Strang- 
led, 47. 

Mostyn, Mr., sent to Poona as envoy. 340. 
Returns to Poona, 393. Goes to Bom- 
bay, 410. His death, 413. 

Mount Dilly, 2. 

Mouza, a village, not a market town, 
14,16. A hereditary occupant of land. 

Mruttyoo, a Hindoo deity, 10. 

Muasir-ool-Oomrah, 261. 

Muchindergurh, 120. 

Mujd-ud-Dowlah, dewan of Nnjeef 
Khan. Intrigues against his master, 
454. 

Mukrib Khan, 47. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, 259, 277, 286, 296, 
309, 312, 328. Dies, 389. 

Mulhar Rao Gaekwar. (/See Gaekwar). 

Mulkair, 150. 

Mullik Ahmed, 29. Becomes kin^ of 
Ahmednugur, and founds the Nizam 
Sbahee or Byheree dynasty, 32, 33. 

Mullik Kafoor, 13, 20. 

Mullik-i-Mydan, a large cannon so called, 
50. 

Mullik Moogh, 22. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, 26. Expedition of, 
Second expedition, 27. Builds a Itort 
near Joonere, ibid. Reduces the Raja 
Sirkay, ibUL Is treacherously murder- 
ed, with nearly 7,000 of his men, 

Mullik Umber, 42* Otigia and pr^ress 
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of, ibid, Fonndfl Kblrkeo, 48. Re~ 
venue system of, ibid. Death of, ibid. 
Wars of, 44. 

Mull Bhut, 664. 

Mundelah, 256. 

Mungy Pyetun, 12. 

Munro, Brigadier- General Thomas, 659, 
678. 

Munsub, a certain rank, depending on 
the number of horse under an indivi- 
dual’s command, was so termed by 
Mahomedans, 25, 87. 

Muntree, one of the eight Purdhans, 1X8. 

Hunters, mystical verses, 8. 

Muqudum, the patell for the time being, 
15. 

Murray, Colonel. 688, 689. 

Musaood Khan, 126. Appointed regent, 
ibid. Calls in the aid of Sivajee, 128. 
Forced to retire to Adonee, 142. Sur- 
renders Adouee, 153. 

Musheer-ool-Moolk,5L2. Surrendered to 
the Mahrattas, 517. Release of, 524, 
.528. Quits Poona, 530, 539« 

Mutuwussil Khan, 216. 

MuzufHr Khan, 116, 287, 305. 

Muzuffir Jung, 262, 265. Assumes the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, 273. Killed, 
tbid, 

Muzzimdar, 102. The auditor of accounts, 
ibid. One of the chief ministers of 
Sivajee, 105, 118. 


Nadir Shah plunders Delhi, 241. Depar- 
ture of, 248. 

Nana Furnuwees, 330, His plans on the 
death of Narsin Rao, 366. Receives 
the clothes and investiture for Mahdoo 
Rao Narain, 368. His conduct m the 
ministry, ibid. Disheartened by the 
bad success in Guzerat, 386. His 
policy in countenancing St. Lubin, 
404. State of parties described, 406. 
Makes a premature attempt to seize 
his cousin, Moraba, 407. His jealousy 
of Europeans, tbid. His plans for ob- 
taining the ascendancy, 408. Pass- 
ports demanded for the troops march- 
'ingfrom Bengal, ibid. Fears excited 
bjr the measures of the English, 409. 
His replies to the qnestions of the 
British envoy, 410. His preparations 
and plans, tbid and 414. Endeavours 
to recover the Concan, and raise the 
siege of Bassein, 439. His vigorous 
preparations on Goddard’s advance to- 
wards Poona, 443. Adiuses General 
Goddard with offers of negotiation, 
ib/d. Sends the Peishwa to Poorun- 
dhur, 444. His views at the period of 
the treaty of Salbye, 455. Demands 
nrrears of tribute from Tippoo, 468. 
And outstanding claims to chouth, Ac,, 


from Nizam Ally, ibid. Interview with 
Nizam Ally at Eedgeer, ibid. Con- 
spiracy in favour of Bajee Rao dis- 
covered, 459. Intention of forming 
an alliance with the ,p^nglish against 
Tippoo, 467. Negotiations, ibid. Applies 
to the Portuguese, ibid. Proceeds with 
the armv, 468. Returns from Badamee, 
ibid. Policy in regard to Sindia, 476, 498, 
501. Mode of preserving his infiaence, 
602. Viewsof English policy, 613. Con- 
sults the officers previous to the war 
with Nizam Ally, 616. At the summit 
of prosperity, 61>^. Great anxiety to pre- 
serve his power, 619. Conduct on the 
death of Mahdoo Rao, 521. Flees from 
Poona, 523. Proceedings, ibid, 524. 
Plans matured, 528. Imprisonment of, 
632. Release of, 539. Deceived by 
Bajee Kao, and resumes his office, 
541. Death of, 549. Character, 650. 

Nagojee Ghatgay, 39. Killed 49. 

Nagotna, or Naieathana, 63. 

Nagpoor, affairs of, 639, 662, 673, 676. 

Naik, 19. A title. A subordinate officer 
in the service of Sivajee, 100. In the 
English native infantry, similar to the 
corporal in European regiments. 

Nalkee, a sort of sedan chair, 499. 

Nana Poorundhuree, 274. 

Naroo Shunkur, 313, 827. 

Narain Rao, brother of Mahdoo Rao 
Peishwa, wounded, 345. Invested as 
Peishwa, 359. Obtains possession of 
Raigurh, ibid. Confines his uncle, ibid. 
His favourites and views, ibid. En- 
deavours to settle the disagreement 
between the Bhonslay family, on the 
death of Janojee, 360. Murdered, ibid. 
His character, 362. 

Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, 626, 628, 630, 
532 535. 

Naroo Punt Wydh, 532. 

Nargounda, a revenue term, 202. 

Nasir Jung, 239. Attacked by Ba}e.e 
Rao, 247, 255, 261. Assumes the go- 
vernment of Hyderabad, 265. Death 
and character, 273. 

Neeloo Punt Moreishwur, 138. Appoint- 
ed Peishwa, 164. 

Neetajee Palkur, 74, 76, 77, 81, 86. 

Escapes wounded, 87. Mahomedan ac- 
count of, 99. 

Newayeteh Nabobs, 262. 

Nicholl, Captain, 591. 

Nilkunt, Mahdeo Poorundhuree, 326. 

Nimbajee Naik Nimbalkur, 271. 

Nimbalkur, Kao Naik of Phultun, 38, 39, 
41, 44. Jan Rao, 89. Nimbalkur of 
Phultun, 119, 123, 127, 166. 

Nimbalkurs of Watar, 608. 

Nizam Allv, 298, 308, 806, 828, 826. Re- 
turns to ^eder, and imprisons Sulabut 
Jung, 825. Supports Rugonath Rao, 826. 
Reduces his brother, Busalut Jung, 382. 
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Connection with the Enfflish, 337. And 
treachery to them, Sabseqaent 

treaty with the English, 888. Joins 
Mahdoo Rao against Janojee Bhonslay, 
841. And receives three lakhs of 
revenue, 848, 868, 867, 868. Opens a 
negotiation with Rugoba, 8S6, 400. 
Contrives % confederacy aj^ainst the 
English, with Hy defend the Mahrattas, 
441. Meets Nana Famuwees at Bed- 
geer, 468,468,482,483. Motives for pro- 
crastinating in concluding the treaty of 
alliance against Tippoo, 484. Mahratta 
claims upon, 612. Raises regular in- 
fantry, ioid. War with, 616. Qis ces- 
sions at Kurdla, 516. New treaty with 
the English, 642. Another new treaty 
with the English, 5*45. Death of, 5*71. 

Nizam, the, 671. Claims after the con- 
quest 681. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, 190. Origin of, 19'1, 
199. Assumes independence, 205; De- 
feats Dilawur Ally at Burhanpooi, 
and Alum Ally Khan at Balapoor, 
206, 208. His policy, 209, 210. Pro- 
ceeds to Delhi, 210. Proceeds as 
Soobehdarof Guzerat, 211. Appoints 
his uncle deputy, ibid. Returns to the 
Deccan, 215. Defeats Mubariz Khan, 
ibid. Schemes of, 219. Obtaioc the 
relinquishment of the Hyderabad 
choutk 220. War with, 221. His 
plan of a balance of power, 22K Re- 
turns to Delhi for the purpose of op- 
posing the Mahrattas, 287. Is sur- 
rounded at Bhopaul, 2^. Signs a con- 
Tention at Dooraee Suraee, 239, 255', 
267, 260, 265. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree, 29. Origin 
of, ibid, 

Nizam Shahee or Byheree dynasty, 38* 

Norford, Captain, 594. 

Nujeef Khan, his proceedings at Delhi, 
453. His military expeditions, 464. 
Establishes a paramount authority, 456. 
His death, iMd, 

Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, 809,^48. 

Nuldroog, 29, 35, 51. * 

Nuudidroog, 491. 

Nurgoond, 465. Treacherously seized 
by Tippoo, 466. 

Nusserut, a poet of Beejapoor, 45, 132. 

Nuzur, a present or offering, 95. 

Nyadeish, court of justice, also superin- 
tendent of judicial affairs, 105, 118. 

Nyashastree, expounder of Hindoo law, 
105. 

O 

Ochterlony, Lieutenant-Colonel, 592; 
Major Genend, 642, 670, 671. 

O^Donell, Captain, 591. . 

Ooday Bawn, 108. 

OopacUieea, the hereditary domeetic 
teacher of a family, 10. 

89 


Orissa, 28 , 86 . 

Oude, 12. Nabob of, 249. 

Oudepobr, 12. 

Onndha, 112, 119. 

Ouscotta 55, 125. 

Outars, (or Avatars), incarnations, 9. 
Oxenden, Sir Geor^ defence of Surat 
factory, 89. Mr* Henry, mission to 
Sivajee, 117. 


Pachaet, 257. 

Padshah Beebee, the last princess of 
Beejapoor, 114^ 119, 126, 128* 

Paga^ a body of cavalry, the horses of 
which are the property of the prince or 
chief, 101. 

Pairgaom, 114. Treaty oi; 826.. 

Paitbana, 12. 

Palicee,499. 

Panalla, 13, 62; 79i Besieged by See- 
dee Johur, 80. Mention of, 115, 168; 

Panniput, 315. Battle of, ibid!, 

Parbuttee, a Hindoo* deity, 11. 

Parker, Colonel, forces the Bhore Ghaut* 
418. Killed, 446 

Partition treaties, of Tippoo^s territory,. 
493, 544. Of the Mahratta tenitory,. 
588. 

Patans, 637. 

Patell, the chief magistrate of a vil- 
lage, 14. Duties of, 161 Under Sivn- 
>ee, 104. 

Patrowlee, leaves which the Hindoos 
substitute for plates, 14. 

Patun, battle of, 497. 

Pattinson, Lieutenant Thomas, 657. 

Pawungurh, 12, a fort close to Pknalla 
in the Deccan, also a strong hill-fort in 
Guzerat. 

Peelajee Jadow, 189; 259. 

Peer, a Mahomedan saint, 49. 

Peishwa, a prime osinister, a Bramin ap- 
pointed to that dignity by Booraluin 
Nizam Shah, A. D. 1529, 34. First 
Mahratta Peishwa, 68. of, 105» 

118. 

Felly, M,, 369. 

Pergunna, a sub-division of a country, 86* 

Perro^ Monsieur, 501,614, 645, 570, 575* 
Retires from ^ndia^s service, 577. 

Pertabgurh built, 68, 83. 

Pertab Rao (formerly Kartqjee) Goozur, 
99, 108. Expedition to Candeish, 
where he first imposes the chouth. 111, 
112, 116. KiUed, 116. 

Peshkush, a tribute, a preminm paid to 
the state upon receiving gzi^ ar 
honors. 

Pilcondah, 29. 

Pindharees, 157* Riseof, 609« Modaaf 
proceeding, and conducting an expedi- 
tion, 610, 623, 637, 640* OfMHcmms 
agfunst tli6im606^667,6TU 
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Piracy on the Mahrattaand Malabar coast, 
506, 508. Suppressed, 620* 

Pirates, English, 168. 

Pitt, Mr., 187. 

Pbar Ghaut, a pass into the Concan, 
which is commanded by the fort of 
Pertabgurh, 65, 67. 

Phirungajee Nursalla, €0. 'His defence 
of Chakon, 87. 

Phultun, 87, 38, 89, 40, 44. ^ 

Polygar, one who has assumed indepen- 
dent authority, 13, 19, 39. 

Ponda, ifC, 117. Surrenders to Sivajee, 
119. 

Poona, 41, 54, 88, 99,148. The capital 
of the Mabrattas, 270. Plundered and 
destroyed by Nizam Ally, 328. Affray 
in the streets of, 680. State of, at the 
time of the imprisonment of Nana Fur- 
nuwees, 532. Battle of, 567. Sur- 
rounded by the British troops, 634. 
Treaty of, 635. Alarming state of af- 
fairs at, 649. District of, in charge of 
Captain Robertson, 679. 

Poonamalee, 153. 

Poond Sawunt, 185, 188. 

Poorans, 2, 10. Written by Veas, 10. 

Poorundhur, 69, 61. Besieged by Dilere 
Shan, 92. Surrendered, 93. Re- 
taken, 109. Given up to Ballajee Wish- 
wanath, 194. Treaty of, 393. Taken, 
677. 

Popham, Capt. William, crosses the Jum- 
na with a detachment, 436. Takes 
Lahar by storm, ibid. Surprises Gwa- 
lior, 437. 

Porto Novo, 90. 

Portuguese, 34. Conquest of Goa, ibid. 
Make a descent upon the coast, ibid. 
Mention of, t5id, 35, 84, 111, 113, 119. 
Attack Sumbhajee, 140. Retreat with 
loss, ibid. Assist Manajee Angria, 231. 
Assist Sumbhajee Anaria, 237. Are 
in consequence attacked by the Peishwa, 
iUd, War prosecuted against, 240. 
War continued, 241. State of, 251. 

Potnees, cashkeeper, 106. 

Pottinger, Captain, 679. 

Powar, 39. Of Dhar, origin of, 213, 218, 
226. 

Powell, Lieut.>ColoneI, 580. 

Prakritee, a Hindoo deity, 9. 

Praunt, a sub-division of a country, 36. 

Prillhad Keerajee, 123, 162. Created Pri- 
tee Needhee, 164, 166. Death, 171. 
Character, 175. 

Pritee Needhee, originally created by 
Baja Bam, 164, 253, 254, 260. 

Pritzler, Brigadier-Gen5zal, 641, 656, 659, 
660, 677, 678. 

Prophecy, 41. 

Prother, Li6at.-Colonel, 656, 660, 679. 

Prucheetgnrh, 64, 680. 

Pancdiayet, 16. Appeal from, 19. Dis- 
putes relating to hereditary rights, 


settled by, 86. Invariably obtained 
in the country, 105. Bemarks respect- 
ing, 684. 

Puuch-huzaree, a commander of 5,000 
horse, 102. 

Pundit, a Bramin learned in both Shas- 
ters and Vedas. 

Pundit Bao, one of the eight Purdhans, 
118. 

Puntojee Gopinat, the wukeel of Afzool 
Khan, 76. Betrays his master, 77. 

Punt Raj Adnya, 327. 

Purdhans, the ministers of Sivajee, of 
whom there were eight, so called, lu- 
stitution of, 105. Their names changed, 
118. 

Pureshram, fable respecting, 2. 

Pureshram Bhow Pdtwurdhun, sent down 
into the Concan agaiust General God- 
dard, 444, 485, 489. Conduct of, 492. 
Advances towards Bednore, 493. Re- 
treats, ibid. Reasons, 494. Conduct 
censured, 495. Distressing march upon 
his return, ibid. Command the Mahrat- 
tas at . Kurdla, 614. Wounded by Lai 
Khan, 515. Extraordinary march of, 522. 
Brings Bajee Rao to Poona, ibid. 
Flees from Poona, but is taken prisoner, 
528. Release of, 535. Attacks Sat<i~ 
ra, 536. Pardoned, ibid. Reconciled 
to Nana, 543. Killed, 547. 

Pureshram Sree Newas, succeeds his 
father as Pritee Needhee, 401, 615. Is 
confined, 616. Released by the Telin, 
ibid. Rebels, ibid. Wounded, taken, 
and confined, 616, 688. 

Pureshram Trimbuck, 166, 174. Ap- 
poiuted Pritee Needhee, 175, 189. 
Death, 208. 

Purinda, besieged without success by the 
Moghuls, 49. 

Purlee surprised, 116. 

Pursajee Bhouslay, 639. Murdered, 640. 

Pursojee Bhouslay, ancestor of the rajas 
of Nagpoor, 168. 

Purwuttum, 124. 

Putta, 112, 119, \29. 

Putwurdhun, family of, 613, 621, 683. 

Qanoongo, 17. 

Quyna, 67* 


Ragoo Bullal, 67, 75. 

Raichore, 28, 29, 35, 84. 

Raigurh becomes Slvajee’s capital, 85. 
Consultation at, 92. rouncil held at, 
imon the murder of Sumbhajee, 162. 
Taken by the Moghuls, 163. Taken by 
the English, 679. 

Bairee, 63. Given up to Siviy«e, 64. 
N'ame changed to Raigurh, 85* 
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Kairee^ in Malwan, 85. Built by Siva- Soostum Zaman, 80. Defeated 1^ Siva- 
jee, tbid jee, ibid Favouips the escape of Ketalee, 

Raja, a Hindoo prince. 87. 

R^a Ram, 184. Declared regent, 162. Rowjee A|majee, the minister at BarodUi 
Flees to Oinjee, 163. List of his 561. . Calls in the aid of the English, 

ministers, ibid. Ascends the throne, 662. Death of, 627. 

164. Escapes from Ginjee, 170. Pro- Boghoojee Bhonslay, origin of^ 231. 
needs with a great army, 172. Death Appointed Sena Sahib Soobeh, ibid, 
and character of, 175. Incursion to Allahabad, 241. Commis- 


Rajamundree, 280, 337. 

Rajapoor, 62, 80. Contribution levied 
from, 80. 

Raja Rugonath Dass, 275, 276. 

R^poots, 7. Rajpoot States, 249. 
Treaties with, 584, 603, 607, 611, 638, 
672. 

Rajgurh built, 59. Retaken, 166. 

Rajis Bye, 266. 

Kajmachee, 63. 

Rakisbone, battle of, 329. 

Rakshush, or demons, 18. 

Ram, a Hindoo deity, 10. 

Ramajee Punt, 291, 324. 

Ramayun, a popular Hindoo poem, 9, 58. 
Ramchundur Punt Boureekur, 117, 118, 
128, 163, 166, 171, 188. 

Ramchundur Gunnesh, 439. Killed, 440. 
Ramchundur Baba Shenwee, 271, 284, 
304. 

Ramchundur Jadow, 298, 325, 327. 
Ramdass, 273. 

Ramdass Swamy, 7, 83, 137. 

Ramdeo Rao Jadow, 20, 25. 

Ramdeen, 662, 669, 675. 

Ramgurh,'257. 

Ramjee Patell, 640. 

Ramajee Punt Bhanoo, appointed Furnu- 
wees to Ballajee Wishwanath, 193. 
Ramoosee, 15, 103. 

Ram Raja of Beejanugur, 35. 

Ram Raja, 266, 285. Dies, 401. 

Ram Shastree, 344. Conduct on the 
death of Rarain Rao, 361. 

Rangna, 13, 80, 82. 

Rannay Khan, 476. 

Ranoojee Sindia, 259. Dies, 270. His 
family, 810. {See Sindia.) 

Rao Kaik Nimbalkur, 38. 

Raojee Somnath, 98. 

Rastia, 554, 625, 683. 

Rawuu, 11. 

Raymond, M., 513. 517. Death of, 
542. 

Religion of the Mahratta country, 9. 
Rendoolah Khan, 47, 65. 

Revenue of the Mahratta country, 16, 
356. 

Revenue distribution, 200. Effect of, 
251. 

Rewadunda, reduced, 256, 

Rhoura, 4. 

Robertson, Captain H. D., 679. 
fiohira, 62. Escalade of, 67. 

Rohillahs, 250, 277.- War against them 
by the Mahrattas, 851, 


sion for the conquest of the Carnatic, 246, 
253, 254, 256, 258, 260. His agreement 
with Ballajee Bajee Rao, 260, 262. In- 
vades Orissa, 268, 265, 270, ^6. Dies, 
285, 505, 528, 554. Unites with Sindia 
to oppose the views of the English, 
568. Dastardly conduct at Assaye, 
574. Apprehensive of a night attack, 
580. Treaty with, 582. Condition of, 
605, 608, 688. Death of, 639, 

Rughoojee Gaekwar, 262. 

Rughonath Narrain Hunwuntay, 122. 
Left in the Carnatic, 126. Arrival at 
Raigurh, 137. 

Rughonath Punt Nya Shastree, one of 
Sivajee’s confidential agents, 74, 75, 93. 

Rughonath Rao, 252, 281, 296, 305, 809, 325. 
Attacks his nephew, and defeats him, 
3 26. Takes the the fort of Mericb, 82 7. 
Hostilities with the Nizam, 328. Re- 
tires in anger to Anundwelee, 830. 
Joins the Carnatic army, 331. Makes 
a treaty with Hyder, 332. Marches into 
Hindostan, 388. Raises troops, 340. 
Adopts a son, ibid His intrigues at 
the time of Mahdoo Rao’s illness, 358. 
Released from confinement, 359. Con- 
fined in the Peishwa's palace, tbid, Sns- 
pected of the murder of his nephew,d61. 
Proclaimed Peishwa, 362. Determines 
upon hostilities against the Nizam, 
363. Want of popularity, 364. Treats 
with the Nizam, ibid. Result of a 
conference, 365. Advances towards 
the Carnatic, ibid. Concludes a treaty 
with Hyder, 366. His conduct on hear- 
ing of the intrigues at Poona, ibid 
turns towards Poona, 367. Attacks 
and defeats Trimbuck Rao Nana, ibid. 
Retreats to the northward, 868. Ad- 
vances to the banks of the Taptee, 370. 
His negotiations with the Bombay go- 
vernment, 373. Objects to the terms 
proposed, ibid. Deserted by Holkar 
and Sindia, retires to Guzerat, 375. Re- 
news bis negotiation with the English, 
376. Treaty finally agreed oi^ ibid 
Attacked an4 defeated by the ministerial 
army at Wassud, 378. Flees to Cam- 
bay, 379. Proceeds to Surat, and jofns 
the English forces, ibid, Advimoes 
with bis army, 381. His troops dda* 
piritedby a trifling loss, ibid, ^8. 
Treaty with Futih Sing Gaekwar, 385. 
Cedes some districts to the Eiiidish, 
886. Effect produced on ^the ministe- 
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rift] p$xty by his success, ihid. General 
' feelmg towftrds him, ibid. Included in 
the treaty signed by the envoy of the 

a l government, ddS. His conduct 
interference of the Benfcal go- 
vernment, Dissatisfied with the 

terms df the treaty, d95. Obtains an 
asylum in Sura^ ibid. Repairs to 
Bombay, 998. His cause again es- 
poused hy the English, and a treaty 
made at Bomba^r, 412. Endeavours 
to aninsate his allies, but fails, 414. 
Surrenders himself to Mahadajee Sin- 
^a,417. Jagheerin Bundelcund set- 
tled on him, 425. He effects his es- 
cape on his march to the northward, 
ibtd. Received by General Goddacd, 
428. Remains in Surat, 481. Retires 
to Kopeigaum, and dies, 499. 

Runjeet Sing, 477. 

Runmust Khan, 129, ISO, 199. 

Russell, Mr. Henry, 618. 

Rutnaguiry,62. 

Ryajee Patell sent b 3 r Sindia to besiege 
Agra, 468. Appointed Governor of 
the fortress, ibuL 474, 526. 


Sabajee Bbonslay, 359, 867. Confirmed as 
Sena Sahib Soobeh, 868. Killed, 389. 

Sadhoo, 7, 9. 

Sadat Khan, 207. Ancestor of the 
present king of Oude, 298. Drives* 
the Mahrattas acroes Uie Jumna, 235. 

Sadat Oolla Khao, 180. Ancestor of the 
nabob of Aroot, 250. 

Sagoona Bye Mohitey, 265. 

Sa^r, 688, 

Sahotra, a revenue term, 202. 

Salhye, negotiations between Mahadajee 
Sindia and Mr. D. Anderson, with the 
terms of the treaty finally agreed on, 
451. Ratified and exchanged, 457. 

Sale, Captain George, anecdote of, and 
his covering seijeant, at the battle of 
Assaye, 597. 

Salheir, 112. Battle of, ibuL Given np, 
144 

Salsette, invaded by the Mahrattas, 917. 
Conquered, 242. 

Sangster, Mr., 497. 

Satara, 4, 18, 116. Becomes the seat of 
government, 166. Siege of, 174 Re- 
taken, 180, 255, 259, 262. Raja of, 623, 
585. Attaeks the Peishwa's tro(^ under 
Mahdoo Rao Rastia, 585. Defeated 
by Puresbram Bhow; ibid. Town 
plundered, 586. Raja of, 647, 658, 659. 
Capture of, 660. Proclamation of, 
ibid. Raja of, rescued, 661. Rein- 
stated on his throne, 678. Territoiy 
df 679, 682. 

Snatpooift, 2. 


Sftvanoor, 192. Nabob of^ f5t^. Nabob 
of, 265, 470. Abandoned to Tippoo, 472. 
Sawnnt, 38, 40, 62. Concludes a treaty 
with Sivajee, which they break, 74 
Proposals of, 88, 84. Reduced by 
Sivajee, 85. Mention of^ 170. 
Sawnntwaree, 508, 617. Treaty with, 620. 
Scott, Lieutenant-Colonel Hopeton, 620, 
674. 

Sebnndees, irregular infantry employed 
both in garrisoDing forts and in assist- 
ing in the police and other civil duties 
of the provinces. 

Seedee Johur, 80. Plans disconcerted, 
82. Rebellion of, 88. Death of, 84 
Seedee of Jinjeera, 63, 75, 81, 110, 
128. Naval action with, 189. Makes 
a descent upon Bombay, 158, 281, 507. 
Seedee Musaood, 288. 

Seedojee Goojur, 168. 

Seedojee Rao Nimbalkur {see Appa 
Dessaye Nepankur), 551. 

Seetabuldee, battle of, 668. 

Seetaram Rowjee, 627, 629. 

Senaputtee, commander-in-chief of the 
Mahratta armies, and one of the eight 
Pnrdhans, 118, 254. 

Sera, 55, 125, 488. Surrenders to Hurry 
Punt, 488. 

Seringapatam, 297, 488, 489, 548. 

Seshao Naik Poonday, 41, 106. 
Severndroog, 86, 289. 

Sewdasheo Bhow Bhasknr, 556. De- 
feated by Holkar, 667, 690, 697. 
Sewdasheo* Bhow Mankesir, 680, 613, 
618, 622, 632, 660. 

Sewdasheo Chimnajee Bhow, 256. Sent into 
the Carnatic, 268, 271, 276, 287, 804, 812, 
819. An impostor of this name, 895. 
Supported by the English, takes the 
field, 397. 

Sewdasheogurh, 120. 

Sewnee, affair of, 674. 

Sewneree, 41, 119. 

Shahabodeen, 145. Father of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk receives the title of Ghazee-ud- 
deen, 145. 

Shah Alum, deprived of sight, 477. Re- 
seated on his throne, 478, 577. 

Sbabjee, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46. Enters the 
Moghul service, 46. Quits the Mo- 
ghuls, and enters the service of Beeja- 

S )or, 48. Progress, 49. Regency of, 50. 

peratiotts gainst, 52. Submission of. 
and is permitted to enter the service of 
Beejapoor, 53. Subsequent progress, 64 
Mention of, 59. Treacherously seized, 
64 Is released, 66. Injunction to 
vengeance, ibid. Visits Sivaje^ 85. 
Death of, 89. Possessions of, ibid, 

Shah Nuwaz Khan, 261, 278, 287, 298, 
298. Put to death, 802. 

Shah Jehan, 48. Succeeds hit father 
Jehangeer, 45. Mention of, 48, 56, 65. 
Shiusteh Khan, 46, 51» Appointed viee- 
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toy of the Deccan, B6. Besieges Cha- 
kun, 87* Surprised by Sivajee, 88. 
Appointed to Bengal, 89. 

Shativahan, 19. Era, 24. 

Shamraie Pont, the first Mahratta Peish- 
wa, 68. Defeated by the Seedee, 75. 
Bemoved from the office of Peishwa, 
ibid, 

Shao, 168, 179, 184* Origin of the name, 
184. Released by Azim Shah, 185. 
Opposed by Tara Bye, ibid. Obtains 
possession of Satara, and is seated on 
the throne, 186. Character of, 195. 
Afflicted with madness, 265. Death and 
immediate consequences, 268. 

Shao Maharaj, the adopted son of Ram 
Raja, 402. 

Shasters, 11, 16. 

Shastree, a Bramin learned in the Shas- 
ters, 10. 

Shenwee, 5. 

Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, 526. Rise of, as 
Sukaram, ibid. Compact with Bajee 
Rao, 527. Becomes Sindians prime 
minister, 583. Cruelties and extortions 
of, ibid. Attack on Amrut Rao, 538. 
Dreadful executions by, 540. Is arrest- 
ed, ibid. Released, 550. Hofrible 
execution of Narain Rao Buhhshee, 
ibid. Is left by Sindia in the Deccan, 
553. Defeats the plot of Ballajee Koon- 
jur, 555. Defeats Holkar at Indore, 
ibia. Endeavours to persuade Sindia to 
unite with Holkar against the British, 
598. Excluded from the councils of 
Sindi^ 601. Re-admitted, €08. Death 
of, ibid, 

Sholapoor, 29, 35, 47, 678. 

Shooder, the fourth of the four grand 
divisions of Hindoo castes, 5. 

Shore, Sir John, neutral policy of, 513. 

Shuja, the second son of the emperor 
Shah Jehan, 49. 

Shujah-nd-doulah, 286, 294, 311, 348. 
Supports Meer Cassim, and is defeated 
by the English, 348. His death, 454. 

Shukurkhera, 215. 

Shnmsher Buhadur, 813. 571. 

Shunkeijatee, account of 6. 

Shunkrajee Narrain Suchew performs the 
Jul Sumadh, or voluntary death by 
water, 188. 

Sunkraiee Punt, 274, 303. 

Sillidari^ horsemen who provide a horse 
at their own expense, 84. 

Silwunt, 6. 

Simoga, battle of, 492. 

Sindey, 6. 

Sindia, origin of, 212. Progress, 218, 236, 
238. {See Ranojee, Mahadajee, Doolut 
Rao^ Ac.) 

Sinclair, Major James, 591« 

Sindkheir, 40, 45, 65. 

Singin, 18. 

Singur, 45. 


Sin^prfa, 27. Given up to S&Taiee, 68. 
Given up to Jey Sing, 96^ DesoriiH « 
tion of, 108. Retaken 1^ TasnajM 
Maloosray, 109. Reduce^ 177. Re- 
take, 181. Taken by the l&igliih, 677. 

Sirkar, the government. A divirion of 
a country und«'r the Mahomedans (by 
Europeans this word is sometimes 
written Circar), 36. 

Sirkay, 18. 

Sissoday or Sissodia, 12. 

Sivajee, 4, 7, 19. Birth of 55. Marriage 
of, ibid. Education, 57. First designs, 

58. Earliest followers of^ 59. Obtains 
possession of Toma, ibid. Builds Raj- 
gurh, ibid. Daring robbery by, 68. 
Correspondence wim Shah Jehan, 65. 
Prefers a claim as Deshmookh, ibid. 
Attacks the Moghul possessions, 73. 
Negotiates with Aurungzebe, 74. 
Entertains a body of Patans, 75. Coin 
duct in regard to Afzool Khan, 76. 
Escapes from Panalla, 82. Takes 
Rajapoor, tbid, Sringarpoor, ibid. Kills 
Ghorepuray, 84. Be^viour to his 
father, 85. Territory of, in A. D. 1661, 
ibid. Surprises Shaisteh Khan, 88. 
Assumes the title of raja, and strikes 
coins, 90. Maritime expedition, ibid, 

His^ indecision, 92. Submits, 93. 
Assists a^nst Beejapoor. 94. Re- 

S airs to Delhi, 95. Escapes from 
lelhi, 96. Obtains many favours 
from Aurungzeb^ 98. Sivriee^s in- 
stitutions, 100. A^my,^ ibid, FortfklOB. 
Revenue, 104. Justice, 105. Chief 
officers, ibid, Ancedote of, 109. Plun- 
ders Surat a second tim^, 110. Achieves 
a victory, and secures his retreat, 111. 
Treatment of his prisoners, 118. Ex- 
pedition to Golcoodah. 114. Presses 
the war with BejapoOr, 116. Ascends 
the throne, 117. Treaty with the Eng- 
lish, 118. Confined by ulnesB at Sata- 
ra, 120. His expedition to the Carnatic, 

123. His arrival at Golcondah, ibid. 
Performs many penances, 124. Pro- 
gress in the Carnatic, 125. Sets, out 
on his return, 126. Assists Beejapoor 
against the Moghuls, 129. Plusioers 
Jaulna, ibid. Heads a desperate charge, 
ibid. Cessions from Beejaj^r, 130. 
Letter to Yenkajee, 181. Death of^ 
ibid. Character, 132. Possessions at 
the time of his death, 183. 

Sivajee II., 175. Death of, 188. 

" -, son of Shahjee Bhonriw Patelh 

Adopted by Jeejee Bye of Kolapoor, 

400. 

Smith, Colonel lionel, 682. BrigadiiHr»* 
General, 642, 64^ 651, 655, fiSjOdO. 
Surprises the Peishwa atAihtah, 661, 

678. 

Smith, Major, 632. 

Somant,one of the eight Pmdhaiis, 118 . 
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Simwottflliee, 271. 

Sofidoor, 192, 647. 

Soobeh, a province. Also the officer in 
oharfe of a great province, 87. A 
division of horse, under Sivajee's re- 
gulations, composed of 626 men, 101. 

Boobehdar, the civil governor of a 
province or district According to 
Sivajee*s regulations, he was com- 
mandant of 625 horsemen, 101. In the 
English service, he is the senior native 
officer in a company of sepoys. 

Soonda, 84, 115, 119, 251. 

Soomees, lor record-keeper, one of Siva- 
jee’s principal officers, 105. 

Soorsun (or Arabic year), 24. Intro- 
duction into the Deccan, ihd, 

Sooruj Mull, 812, 349. 

Sooryi^ee Maloosray, 109. 

Soorway, 83. 

Sopa, 41, 54. Taken by Sivajee, 61. 

Soyera Bye, 218. Put to death by Som- 
bhajee, 186. 

Spencer, Mr., 294. 

Spiiler, Oaptain, 680. 

Sreenewass Gungadhur, 327. 

Sreepunt Bao, appointed Pritee Needhee, 
208. The rival of Bajee Hao, 214. 
Defeats the raja of- Bolapoor, 223, 
232, 255. 

Sringarpoor, 63. Is situated in the Con- 
can, S. W. of Satara. 

Staunton, Oaptain, 656. 

Stevenson, Colonel, 4 O 8 , 572, 574. 

Stewart, Captain, takes possessiop of the 
Shore Ghaut, 412. Killed, 413. His 
high character, 414. 

St. Lubin, a French adventurer. His 
proceedings at the court of Poona, 404. 

Stulls, 15. 

Stundeel, 7. 

Subnees, 103. The head clerk, or duf- 
turdar, 106. 

Suchew, one of the eight Purdhans, 118, 
502, 683. 

Suckwar Bye Sirkay, 266. Immolates 
herself, 268. 

Suddaba, 395, 897. 

Sufder Ali, 254. Murdered, 262. 

Sufder Jung, 258. Made vizier, 265, 277. 
Dies, 286. 

Sugger, 29, 153. 

Snhyee Bye Nimbalkur, the elder wife of 
Sivajee, and mother of Sumbhajee, 
55, 133. [426. 

Sukaram Bapoo, 263, 826, 368, 890, 408, 

Sukaram Hurry, 829, 864, 378. His en- 
thusiastic devotedness^ 408. 

Sulabut Jung, 273, 278, 279, 287, 298, 306, 
323. 

Sultan Buhadur of Guzerat, 84. 

f ttltan Sikundur Adil Shah, 1 14. 

oltan Azim, 144, 184. KUled, 186. 
Saltan Mohummud Akber, 136, 148. 
' Hetires to Persia, 155. 


Sultan Mauznm, appointed viceroy of 
the Deccan, 89. Becalled, 92. Re- 
appointed, 97. Character of, 98. 
Feigned rebellion disbelieved, 99. 
Mention of, 108, 112. Re-appointed 
to the Deccan* 128, 139.. Dignided 
with the title of Shah Alnm, proceeds 
into the Concan, 144. Progress of, 
144, 147, 148, 160, 186, 187. 

Sumbhajee, 94^ 98. Flees to the Mo- 
ghuls, 129. Returns, 130. Yi^rous 
measures, 184. Ascends the tnrone, 
136. Cruelties of, xbiid. Sends an am- 
bassador to Bombay, 189. Signalizes 
himself against thei Portuguese, 140. 
Misconduct of, ibid^ 154. Is taken, 
159. Executed, 160. 

Sumbhajee, son of Raja Ram, raja of 
Kolapoor, 188, 191. Anecdote of, 222. 
Treaty with, 223, 266* Dies, 400. 

Sumbhajee Angria, 288* 

Sumi'oo, 454. 

Sunkhera taken, 563. 

Sunneashee, 7. 

Sunnud, a warrant, a commission. 

Suntajee (Sivajee’s brother), 125, 126, 
164. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, 117, 129, J56, 162, 
166, 168. Attacked by his own troops, 
171. Murder of, 172. Eulogy, ibid» 

Surat, 2. Plundered by STvajee, 89. 
Brick walls built, ibid^ 283. Taken 
by the English, 303. Nabob of, deposed, 
561. 

Sur Boolund Kban, 217. Concedes the 
chouth and surdeshmookhee of Guze- 
rat, 223, 226. 

Surdeshmookh, head deshmookh, an 
offide granted by the king of Beejapoor, 
89. 

Surdeshmookhee, a term for one of those 
exactions imposed by the Mahrattas 
upon the revenues of the Mohomedan 
territories, which was formally recog- 
nized as a right of ten per cent, upon 
the whole revenue of the six soobehs of 
the Deccan by Mohummed Shah, A. D. 
1719, origin of, 94, 125. Imperial 
grant of, 199. 

Surnobut, chief commander of cavalry 
or infantry, 102. Also the officer 
under the governor of a fortress, or 
commanding one face of a fortress, 
108. 

Surjee Anjengaom, treaty of, 583. 

Surusutee, one of the divisions, of Go- 
saeens, 7. 

Sur Rao Kakray, 113. 

Suwassay, 5. f 

Bwanston, Lieutenant, 656, 675* 

Swuraje, grant of, 199. 

Syhadree mountains, 8* Syhadree kind, 
5. 

Sur Lushkur Khan, 261, 273, 278, 

Syud Bundoo, 78. 
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Tagara, 1 1. ' 

Tamduls^,, batUe of, 829. 

Tala, 68. 

Talneir stormed, 678. 

Talooka, a sqb-division of a district. 

Tambhut, a double kettle-drum, 15. 

Taunajee Maloosray, the particular 
friend of Sivajee, 59, 78, 88, 96, 108, 
Escalades Siogurh, 109. Killed, tbid, 

Taniore, 255. 

90, 125,169,250. 

Tannah, a fort on Salsette, 18, 3*4, Taken 
by the Mahrattas, 223. 

Tara Bye, widow ‘ of Raja Ram, becomes 
regent, 175, 188. Confined, 189. 
Taken prisoner, 223. 

Tara Bye, 266, 270. Visits the fort of Sin- 
gurh, 272, 273, 280, 285. Dies, 323. 

Tarrapoor, 241. Stormed by the Mah- 
rattas, ibid, 

Tattora, 116. 

Tatty a Jogh, 668. 

Tavernier, 70. 

Tayler, Mr* William, member of -coun- 
cil at Bombay, sent round to Bengal, 
390. Protests against the proceedings 
of the Bengal government, ibid, 

Telikotta, 35. Battle of, ibid, 

Telingana, 1. Limits defined, ibid. 

Thanna, particular explanation of, 79. 

Thul Concan, or Concan below the 
Ghauts, 3. 

Thuree, the vale adjoining the bank of a 
river, 4. 

Tikona, 63. 

Timour, 30. 

Tippoo Sultan succeeds his father, and 
continues the war against the English, 
457. Treaty concluded with, by the 
Madras government, ibid. Claims the 
sovereignty of Beejapoor, 458. Gross 
deception practised by, 466. Negotia- 
tion of an alliance against him, 467. 
War with, 469. Crosses the Toongbud- 
dra with his army in basket-boats, 471. 
Treaty with, 472. Motives, ibid. Con- 
duct of, 481. Attacks the lines of Tra- 
vancore, 484. Alliance against him, 
ibid. Negotiates, 493. Treaty with, 
494. Partition of the conquests from, 
ibid. Death of, 543. Partition of his 
territories, 544. 

Titles, 37. 

Tobra, a horse’s feeding-bag} made of 
leather, 26, 101. 

Tod, Captaini, 644. 

Todur Mull, 57. Revenue system of, ibid. 

Tone, Mr., 526, 533. 

Tonk Rampoora taken, 588. 

Tooka Bye Mohitey, Shabjee’s second 
wife, and mother of Venkajee, 55. 

Tookajee Holkar, 389, 343, 868. Fa- 
vourable to Rugoba, 400. Detached 


from that party. 408. Joins S^ndia 
against the English, 481. Commands 
the army against General Goddard, 444. 
Joins Pureshram Bhow in the Concan, 
445. « 

Toolajee Angria, 290. 

Toolava, or Canara, 2. 

Tooljapoor, 40, 83. 

Toolsee Bye, the mistress of Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, becomes regent, 607, 668. 

Toone, Brigadier-General, 642. 

Toong, 63. 

Toongbuddra, 254. 

Toorgul, 84. 

Torna, the first fort of which Sivajee 
obtained possession, 59. 

Trichinopoly, 264, 255. 

Trimbukjee Dainglia, 63. 

622. Origin of, 

ibid- Gains the confidence of Bajee 
Rao, ibid. His mode of flattering the 
Peishwa, 623. Appointed to transact 
affairs with the British residency, 624. 
Kills a Bramin, ibid. Appointed sur- 
Boobehdarof Ahmedabad, 629. Mur- 
ders Guagadhur Shastree, 630. Is 
delivered up, and escapes, 631, 647, 
665, 658. 

Trimbuck Punt, 274, 313. 

Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray, 209, 224. 
Killed, 223. 

Trimbuck Rao Mama, 325. Left in the 
Carnatic, 346. Defeats Hyder, and 
invests Seringapatam, 347. Concludes 
a treaty with Hyder, ibid. 

Tughluk, 21, 

Tukka, 57. 

Tukurrib Khan, 47. 

Tullygaom, village of, English army 
advance to, 414, and retreat from, 415. 

Tunkha, 57. 

Tuqazu, explanation of, 254. 

Tuqseemu, a portion, 15. 

Tural, 15. 

Turbeeut Khan, the chief artillery and 
engineer officer under Aurungzebe, 150, 
174. Death, 186. 

Turuf, under the Bahminee dynasty a 
great division of the empire, 28. Now 
a sub-division of a distnct. 

Tutwa, one of the books of Hindoo 
astronomy, 1. 

V 

Ukhbars, native newspapers, 862. 

Umeer Khan, 552. Cuts off a party of 
British troops, 588. Pursued by Gen- 
eral Bmith, 595. Assumes couirol of 
Holkar’s durbar, 607. Attacks ijiie 
territory of Rughoojee Bhoo8la|r, off. 
Confines Khureem, Menram of, 
687, 648. ' 

Uptouj Colonel, appointed envoy plenipo- 
tentiary to Poona, 890s. junves at 
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Poonindhur, 392. Menacing tone m- 
fNimed toward!, by the minister!, ibid. 
Hii negotiation!, 898. Sign! the treaty 
ci Poonmdhur, iM, BecaUed, 898. 

ygr 

Vaaco de Gama, 84. 

Vaughan!, murder of, 654. 

Vedas, 5, 11. 

Vendhia, 5. 

Vendhiadree, 2. 

Vellore, 125. Surrenders to Sivajee*! 
troops, ibid. Given up to Daood lUian, 
180. 

Venkajee, the half<-brother of Sivaiee, 
54. Visits Sivajee, 85, 125. Attacks 
his brother's troops, and is repulsed, 
127. Agrees to a compromise, ibid. 
Letter to, 181. Mention of, 154. 

Venkajee Munnya Bappoo, 505, 581. 

Verole, 40. 

Vikramajeet, 12. 

Vinchoor, jagheerdar o^ 556, 649. 

Vingorla, 90. 

Visajee Kishen Beeoeewala, 848. Restores 
the emperor to his throne, 850. His 
conduct at Delhi, 851. Returns from 
Hindostan, 867. 

Vishalgurh, 13, 27, 80, 84. 

VishnoQ, one of the great Hindoo deities, 
7 9. 

Viziadroog, or Gheriah, 85, 289. 


Waee, 62. 

Waeedeek, a Brahmin learned in the 
Vedas, 10. 

Wagnock, or tiger's claws, 78. 

Waite, Sir Nicholas, 187. 

Wakinkerah, 153. Siege of, 179. 

Walker, Major Alexander, sent with a 
detachment to join the Gaekwar’s army, 
662. Is attacked by Mulhar Rao, ibid. 
Appointed resident, 568. Prudence 
and ability of, 556, 626. 

Wallace, Colonel, 594. 

Walmeek, 11. 

Wankanees, 105. One of Sivajee's pnn> 
eipal officers. 

Wanpiist, Hindoo devotees, 7. 

Waree, 62, 84. 

Warungole, the ancient capital of Telin- 
gana, 21, 29. 

Wasil MohummudL666. 

Wassota, 67, 616. Besieged and reduced 
by G<^ 616. Taken by the British, 
617a. 

, Admiisl, 290. 

. Mr., 644. 

01 ^, 640, 544. Major- 
lonorable Arthur, 651. 



by the jagheetdars, ibid. Reaches 
Poona, ibid. Negotiation with the 
confederates, 569. Marquis Wellesley's 
preparations, 570. General WellMley 
attacks Ahmednugur, 571. Prudence 
and decision of, 572. Attacks and 
defeats the confederates, 578. Proceed- 
ings of, 581. Marquis Wellesley issues 
orders to attack Holkar, 588. Popular 
clamour against ^s administration, 
594. 

Welsh, Lieutenant, 485. 

Weysh, the third of the four grand divi- 
sions of Hindoo castles, 5, 6. 

Wilks, Colonel, 1, Ac. , 

Wilson, Lieut. Nathan, anecdote of, at 
the battle of Assaye, 578. 

, Major J. A., 650. 

Wingate, Assistant-Surgeon, 657. 

Wiswas Rao, 305, 814, 819. 

Wittojee Bhonslay, the grand-uncle of 
Sivajee, 41. 

Wittul Sewdeo (jagheerdar of Vinchoor), 
283, 313, 327. 

Wittul Soondur, 327. 

Women of the Mahratta country, 8. 

Woodlngton, Lieut.-Colonel, 568. Takes 
Baroach and Pawungurh, 574. 

Wukeel-i-mootluq, supreme deputy- 
governor of the Moghul empire, a dig- 
nity conferred on Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
211, 478. Insignia of, presented to the 
Peishwa. 

Wurgaom, battle of, 416. Negotiation at, 
417, and convention of, ibid 

Wurnshunkur, 6. 

W ussuntgurh, 13. Taken by Aurungzebe, 
173. 

Wutun, 18, 19. 

Wyllie, Assistant-Surgeon, 657. 

Y 


Tajurwedee, 5. 

Yemajee Sewdeo, 260. 266, 271. 

Yem Dhurm, the Hindoo judge after 
death, 10. 

Yessjee Kunk, one of three persons who 
were Sivajee's earliest followers, 59, 
88 . 

Yeswnnt Rao Dhabaray, 225, 270. 

Yoon, Mr., 466. 


% 

Zalim Sing, raj rana of Kotah, 590, 644. 

Zeafnt, a feast or entertainment, 222. 

Zooiakar Khan, 168, 165, 169, 180, 187, 
188. 

Zttffir Fhsn, 22. Defeats the impei^ 
army, and is elected king, 28. His- 
tory ^ his rise, ihiei Assumee the title 
of Sultan Alla-ad-4een Mooftieiil 
Kangoh Bahminee, ibid, 

Zomeendar, 17, 85. 






